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WILLIAM  ROBERTSON,  D.D. 


r  TALDOVS  AND  WHEELER,  OXFORD;  AND  W.  PICKERING, 
CHANCERY  LANE,  LONDON. 

In  offering  to  tlie  public  a  prospectus  for  an  edition  of 
Ihe  works  of  Ihis  celebrated  bistoriitD,  we  regard  it  i 
Itrst  duty  lo  acknowledge,  with  gratitude,  the  support  we 
have  met  with,  since  we  undertook  the  reprintiog  of  the 
classic  authors  of  our  country  ;  a  support  which,  we  hope, 
will  be  continued  through  the  whole  series,  and  to  merit 
[faich,  we  pledge  ourselves,  no  exertions  shall  be  spared. 

Publications  of  a  similar  nature,  and  conducted  on  a 
Ian  not  unlike  that  we  have  adopted,  have  been  under- 
taken and  completed,  in  almost  every  country  in  Europe, 
distinguished  by  a  love  of  national  literature ;  and  as, 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  great  Britain  stands 
pre-eminent  by  its  patriotism  and  cultivation  of  letters,  it 
has  been  a  matter  of  surprise  and  regret,  that  in  an  age, 
equally  remarkable  by  the  extent  of  literature  and  that  of 
commerce,  no  one  has,  hitherto,  attempted  to  publish  an 
uniform  series  of  British  classic  authors,  so  as  lo  delight 
the  collector  by  the  neatness  and  elegance  of  the  page, 

id,  by  the  accuracy  of  the  text,  gratify  the  more  studious 


l-ROSPECTtS. 

reader.  Nor  is  tliis  surprise  a  little  augmented,  wlieD  we 
consider,  that  tlie  reprints  of  our  standard  authors  have,  of  J 
late,  been  executed  in  such  a  manner,  that  he  who  woul^j 
possess  the  genuine  compositions  or  an  author  must  pro-^ 
cure  tlie  original  editions,  however  rare  of  occurrence  or 
costi;  of  purchase.  To  supply,  therefore,  this  defect  is  the 
design  of  the  present  series  of  publications ;  of  these  the 
second  is  now  ofTered  to  the  public ;  the  following  being  the 
conditions,  on  which  it  is  proposed  to  publish  the  work. 


CONDITIONS. 

I.  Tlia  work  wiJl  be  iximpriiHHl  iD  eight  bandwHue  octavu  volunies.  co 

upon  an  average,  4B0  pages  eitcb  ;  the  finl  of  wbich  will  ipp«at  on  t| 
firat  of  bliy,  1625,  and  be  followed  by  another  voIuuig, 
CTerj  Bucceedtng  mootb,  until  the  whole  U  completed. 
U.  The  work  will  be  prialed  upon  eupetliae  laid  paper,  in  ibc 
an  ealire  new  leltec,  east  expressly  for  the  work. 

III.  In  tbc  coiine  of  llie  wotk  will  be  given  portnuu  of  the  Author,  Mary  qt 
of  Scou,  James  the  tixtb,  Cbulei  (he  fifth,  and  Cbrulupbei  ColM 
biu,  eagiaved  in  Ihi  lint  style  by  Mr.  WiKlhingtan. 

J  V.  Sboulil  3DJ  (ypogiaphical  error  be  pointed  out  to  the publiihen,  they eog^ 
10  deliver  (o  tbe.tubicriben  a  cancel  leaf,  in  which   the  error 
be  rectified. 
V.  SnbMriben  will  be  etar^;ed  S>.  each  voloine  ;  to  be  paid  fbr  an  deli 
after  the  complelion  of  the  wok  the  price  will  be  raiaed. 

VI.  Fifty  copie*  onty  will  be  printed  upon  super  nyal  paper  ,  price, 
Bcriben.  £1.  Is.  pei  volume. 

To  the  foregoing  conditions,  we  beg  to  add  a  fe 
servatioDB,  in  order  to  render  our  meaning  more  ex' 

For  the  mechanical  execution  of  the  work  we 
our  edition  of  Johnson's  works:  the  same  psW 
used,  with  a  new  type ;  and  an  attention,  yet  mff 
loufl,  will   he  paid  to  the  ueatness  and  elegH' 
volumes. 

lu  order  to  obtain  an  accurate  text,  the  to 
cautions  have  been  taken.  The  copy,  from  wbic 
to  be  printed,  has  been  collated  with  the  dilf 
recommended  lor  their  accuracy  ;  but  such 
i  of  the  texl^,  that  discrepancies  bav* 
nost  every  page,  and,  not  unfreq] 


return 
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been  detected,  that  have  totally  destroyed  the  author's 
meaning ;  these  have  been  all  corrected  by  the  last  edition, 
published  under  the  eye  of  the  author,  which,  except  in 
cases  of  manifest  typographical  errata,  has  been  followed, 
throughout,  with  the  most  scrupulous  attention.  Every 
sheet  will  be  read  by  three  persons  accustomed  to  the 
task,  and  will,  lastly,  be  revised,  with  the  greatest  care, 
by  a  gentleman  of  known  abilities  in  literature. 

We  are  aware  that  the  utmost  vigilance  may  sometimes 
be  surprised,  and,  'cons^uently,  cannot  flatter  ourselves 
that  our  edition  shall  be  completely  immaculate ;  but,  not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  should  any  error  be  pointed 
out,  after  the  volume  has  been  printed,  we  repeat,  that  the 
leaf  shall  be  cancelled,  in  which  it  occurs. 

After  the  preceding  development  of  our  plan,  we  trust, 
that,  without  overstepping  the  bounds  of  modesty,  or  in- 
curring the  accusation  of  invidiousness,  we  may  declare, 
that  this  edition  of  the  works  of  Dr.  Robertson  shall  be 
produced  in  such  a  manner  as  may  challenge  comparison, 
and  not  discredit  the  University,  by  whose  name  it  will  be 
distinguished. 

Oxford,  Feoruart  10,  1825. 


I  M  r.o\  ^  AM)  n  nin  LR,  I'niMi.ns,  oxkohp. 
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A 


PREFATORY  OBSERVATIONS 


TO  THE 


JOURNEY  TO  THE  HEBRIDES. 


The  Journey  to  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland  was  first  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1775.  Johnson  had  conceived  in  early  life  a 
desire  to  visit  those  romantic  and  remote  retreats^  and  he  wbs, 
at  an  advanced  age>  enabled  to  gratify  the  wish  of  his  child- 
hoodj  in  company  with  Mr.  BosweU^  in  the  autumn  of  1773. 
The  first  impulse  was  given  to  his  mind  by  his  father's  putting 
into  his  hands  Martin's  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda :  and  we  have  else- 
where had  occasion  to  remark  his  early  fondness  for  books  of 
adventurous  travels  *. 

The  brief  history  which  he  has  given  of  his  little  tour,  is 
stamped  with  the  impress  of  his  powerful  mind;  and  abounding 
with  useful  information,  judicious  remark,  and  well-drawn  de- 
scription, must  be  interesting  to  every  reader  whose  taste  has 
not  been  vitiated  by  the  verbose  and  out-spun  style  of  modem 
travel-writing.  The  man  must  be  blinded  by  prejudice  who 
decries  the  merits  of  Johnson's  narrative,  because  he  faithfully 
records  what  he  really  saw,  and  planted  no  waving  and  imagi- 
nary forests  on  naked  and  dreary  heaths,  nor  professed  to  have 
found  pastoral  simplicity  and  innocence  amidst  the  dark  rocks 
and  squalid  cabins  which  he  successively  visited. 

He  travelled  as  he  wrote,  and  read  and  conversed  with  utility 
*    ■  ^  an  increase  of  knowledge  in  life  and  manners. 

*  See  vol.  V.  p.  255,  note. 
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Uki  Mt  ^m%  BmmAm,  '*  his  business  was  with  mftn ;  he  tra- 
velfifd  JMfl  W  f  MSirf  fragments  of  temples^  or  trace'^jchoked 
nQiHfdiKSttu  Int  t(»  look  npon  the  ▼arious  scenes  of  the  present 
wirld  ^.^^  The  ymnej  should  be  perused  together  with  his  let- 
tC9f»  tuf  Mxv  TknJe,  written  on  his  route^  which  may  be  safely 
jvumnmood  tu  aMarA  modeb  for  el^ant  epistolary  communication 
«D  tmveDing  sad  its  incidents.  They,  as  well  as  the  journey, 
Mumad  vitJb  deseriptioos  conveyed  in  unaffected  language,  but 

afanMt  exclusively  under  the  dominion  of 


His  pbtnttve  and  fdmple  [rfirase,  ''and  paradise  was  opened 
in  tbe  wild,''  m  illustrative  of  the  softening  effect  of  the  evening 
•enriees  of  religion,  performed  in  a  domestic  group  on  the  rugged 
itAaad  of  Inch  Kenneth,  has,  perhaps,  been  seldom  surpassed. 
-^We  need  scarcely  allude  to  his  heart-thrilL'ng  meditations 
the  ruins  of  lona,  nor  to  his  exquisite  picture  of  the 
where  his  iirst  design  to  give  his  narrative  to  the  world 
xmceived'  '*  We  would  invoke  the  winds  of  the  Cale- 
donian mountains,"  exclaim  the  critical  reviewers  of  the  journey, 
**  to  blow  for  ever  with  their  softest  breezes  on  the  bank  where 
our  author  reclined ;  and  request  of  Flora  that  it  might  be  per- 
petually adorned  with  the  gayest  and  most  fragrant  productions 
of  the  year." 

Their  taste  is  poor  indeed  who  can  peruse  the  passages  to 
which  we  have  referred,  and  have  their  minds  so  little  enthralled 
thereby,  as  to  have  leisure  to  search  whether  the  writer  hated 
a  Scotchman.    We  dismiss  the  unworthy  inquiry. 

^  Raaselas,  chap.  xxx. 


JOURNEY 


WESTERN  ISLANDS  OF  SCOTLAND. 


i  HAD  desired  to  visit  the  Hebrides,  nr  Western  Islands 

f  Scotland,  bo  long,  ihnt  I  scarcely  remcraber  how  the 

ieh  was  originally  excited;  nnd  Was,  in  the  autumn  nf 

j-cax   1773,  induced  to    undertake   the  journey,  Ity 

tading  in  Mr.  Boswcll  a  companion,  whtise   acutcnesa 

pould  help  my  inquiry,  and  whose  gaiety  of  conversation 

1  civility  of  manners  are  sufficient  lo  counteract  the  in- 

tncies  of  travel,  in  countries  less  hoBpitahle  than 

e  have  passed. 

I  On  the  eighteenth  of  August,  we  left  Edinburgh,  a  city 

I  well  known  to  admit  description,  and  directed  our 

Murse  northward,  along  the  eastern   coast   of  Scotiuid, 

Kompanied  the  first  day  by  another  gentleman,  who 

^SOuld  stay  with  us  only  long  enough   to  show  us  how 

much  wc  lost  at  separation. 

Ah  we  crossed  the  frith  of  Forth,  our  curiosity  was  at- 
tracted by  Inch  Keith,  a  small  island,  which  neither  of 
my  companions  had  ever  visited,  though,  lying  within 
their  view,  il  had  all  their  lives  solicited  their  notice. 
Here,  by  climbing,  with  some  difficulty,  over  shattered 
crags,  we  made  the  firnt  cspcriment  of  unfrequented 
coasts.  Inch  Keith  is  noUiiug  more  than  a  rock  covered 
■ill)  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  not  wholly  baro  of  grass,  and 
y  fertile  of  thtatltus.  mall  herd  of  cows  grazes  an- 

innn  u  iw  *t>A  ■  •.     \t  ecetaa  nerer  to  have 

cot  hahitation. 
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« 

We  faand  only  the  ruins  of  a  small  fort,  not  so  injured 
by  time  but  that  it  might  be  easily  restored  to  its  former 
state.  It  seems  never  to  have  been  intended  as  a  plaee 
of  strength,  nor  was  built  to  endure  a  siege,  but  merely 
to  afford  cover  to  a  few  soldiers,  who,  perhaps,  had  the 
chaige  of  a  battery,  or  were-  stationed  to  give  signals  of 
approaching  danger.  There  is,  therefore,  no  provision  of 
water  within  the  walls,  though  the  spring  is  so  near,  that 
it  might  have  been  easily  enclosed.  One  of  the  stones 
had  this  inscription :  ^*  Maria  Reg.  1564.*'  It  has  probably 
been  neglected  fix>m  the  time  that  the  whole  island  had 
the  same  king. 

We  left  this  little  island,  with  our  thoughts  employed 
awhile  on  the  different  appearance  that  it  would  have 
made,  if  it  had  been  placed  at  the  same  distance  firom 
London,  with  the  same  facility  of  approach  ;  with  what 
emulation  of  price  a  few  rocky  acres  would  have  been 
purchased,  and  with  what  expensive  industry  they  would 
have  been  cultivated  and  adorned. 

When  we  landed,  we  found  our  chaise  ready,  and  passed 
through  Kingdom,  Earkaldy,  and  Cowpar,  places  not  un- 
like the  small  or  straggling  market-towns  in  those  parts 
of  England  where  commerce  and  manufjEictures  have  not 
yet  produced  opulence. 

.  Though  we  were  yet  in  the  most  populous  part  of  Soot- 
land,  and  at  so  small  a  distance  fiom  the  capital,  we  mot 
few  passengers. 

The  roads  are  neither  rough  nor  dirty;  and  it  affocds  a 
southern  stranger  a  new  kind  of  pleasure  to  travel  so  com- 
modiously  without  the  interruption  of  tollgates.  Wh^» 
the  bottom  is  rocky,  as  it  seems  commonly  to  be  in  Soo^ 
land,  a  smooth  way  is  made,  indeed,  with  great  labouTf  but^ 
it  never  wants  repairs ;  and  in  those  parts  where  advesi« 
titious  materials  are  necessary,  the  ground^  once  conaoli* 
dated,  is  rarely  broken ;  for  the  inland  commeroe  is 
great,  nor  are  heavy  commodities  often  traaiqpctted 
wise  than  by  water.  The  carriages  in  oommcp" 
small  carts,  drawn  each  by  one  little  hraMf 
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lems  to  derive  some  degree  of  tbgnity  and  importance 
torn  tlie  reputation  of  possessing  a  two-horse  cait, 
^  A^  an  hour  somewhat  late  we  came  to  St.  Andrews,  a 
y  once  archiepiscopal ;  where  that  imiyeraity  still  sub- 
(  in  which  philosophy  was  fonnerly  tai:^ht  by  Bucba- 
,  whose  name  has  as  fair  a.  claim  to  immoitality  as  can 
B  conferred  by  modem  latinity,  mid  perhaps  a  fairer  than 
e  instability  of  vernacular  languages  admits, 
t  We  found  that,  by  the  interpoBition  of  some  invisible 
Uend,  lodgings  had  been  provided  for  us  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  professors,  whose  easy  civility  quickly  made  ns 
forget  that  we  were  strangers ;  and  io  Uie  whole  time  of 
our   stay  we  were  gratified  by  every  mode  of  kindness, 

I  Kid  entertained  with  all  tlie  elegance  of  lettered  hospi- 
W  In  the  morning,  we  rose  to  perambulate  a  city,  which 
pily  history  shows  to  have  once  flourished,  and  surveyed 
pbe  ruins  of  ancient  magnificence,  of  which  even  the 
Runs  cannot  long  be  visible,  unless  some  care  be  taken 
to  preser>'c  them ;  and  where  is  the  pleasure  of  preserving 
Buch  moumfid  memorials?  They  have  been,  till  very  lately, 
BO  much  neglected,  that  every   man   carried   away  the 

Kmes  who  fancied  that  he  wanted  them. 
Tile  cathedral,  of  which  the  foundations  may  be  still 
iced,  and  a  small  part  of  the  wall  is  standing,  appears 
to  have  been  a  spacious  and  majestick  building,  not  un- 
suitable to  the  primacy  of  the  kingdom.  Of  the  arclii- 
tecture,  the  poor  remains  can  hardly  exhibit,  even  to  an 

K^  a  sufficient  specimen.     It  was  demolished,  as  is 
known,  in  the  tumult  and  violence  of  Knox's  re- 
adon. 
Not  far  from  the  cathedral,  on  the  margin  of  the  water, 
stands  a  fragment  of  the  castle,  in  which  the  archbishop 
inlly  resided.     It  was  never  very  large,  and  was  built 
'  iiltciiiiun  to  security  than  pleasure.     Carthnal 
taloun  is  said  to  have  had  workmen  employed  in  im- 
■  *ortificfttioBB,  at  the  time  when  he  was  niur- 
EDB  of  reformation,  in  the  manner  of 
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which  Knox  has  given  what  he  himself  calls  a  meny 
narratire. 

The  change  of  religion  in  Scotland,  eager  and  rehe- 
ment  as  it  was,  raised  an  epidemical  enthusiasm,  com* 
pomided  of  sollen  scrupnlotisness  and  warlike  ferocity) 
which,  in  a  people  whom  idleness  resigned  to  their  own 
dioagfats,  and  who,  conversing  only  with  each  other, 
soffcrcd  no  dilation  of  their  zeal  fix>m  the  gradual  influx 
of  new  opinions,  was  long  transmitted,  in  its  full  strength, 
from  the  old  to  the  young,  but,  by  trade  and  intercourse 
with  England,  is  now  visibly  abating,  and  giving  way 
too  dust  to  that  laxity  of  practice,  and  indifference  of  opi- 
nion, in  which  men,  not  sufficiently  instructed  to  find  the 
middle  point,  too  easily  shelter  themselves  from  rigour 
and  constraint 

The  city  of  St  Andrews,  when  it  had  lost  its  aichi- 
episcopal  pieeminence,  gradually  decayed.  One  of  its 
streets  is  now  lost;  and  in  those  that  remain,  there  is  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  inactive  indigence  and  gloomy  de- 
population. 

Hie  university,  within  a  few  years,  consisted  of  three 
colleges,  but  is  now  reduced  to  two;  the  college  of  St* 
I.iC<mard  being  lately  dissolved  by  the  sale  of  its  buildings, 
and  the  appropriation  of  its  revenues  to  the  professors  of 
the  two  odiers.  The  chapel  of  the  alienated  college  is  yet 
standing,  a  fabrick  not  inelegant  of  external  structure;  but 
I  was  always,  by  some  civil  excuse,  hindered  firom  enter- 
ing it.  A  decent  attempt,  as  I  was  since  told,  has  been 
made  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  greenhouse,  by  planting 
its  area  with  shrubs.  This  new  method  of  gardening  is 
unsuccessful;  the  plants  do  not  hitherto  prosper.  To 
what  use  it  will  next  be  put,  I  have  no  pleasure  in  con- 
jecturing. It  is  something,  that  its  present  state  is,  at 
least,  not  ostentatiously  displayed.  Where  there  is  ye( 
shame,  there  may  in  time  be  virtue.  ,.../>  j 

The  dissolution  of  St  Leonard's  college  was,  d 
necessary ;  but  of  that  necessity  there  is  veasmi 
plain.     It  is  surely  not   without  just  lepn 
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nnlion,  of  which  the  commerce  >8  hourly  extending,  and 
the  wealth  increosiug,  denies  any  pnrlicipntion  of  its  pros- 
perity to  its  litemry  societies ;  and,  while  its  merchants  or 
its  nohles  aie  raising  palaces,  siifFers  its  universitiea  to 
moulder  into  dust. 

Of  the  two  colleges  yet  standing,  one  is,  by  the  institti- 
tion  of  its  founder,  ajipropriated  to  divinity.  It  is  said 
to  he  cajmhle  of  containing  fifty  students;  but  more  than 
one  must  occupy  a  chamber.  The  library,  which  is 
of  late  erection,  is  not  very  gpocious,  but  elegant  and 
luminous. 

The  doctor,  hy  whom  it  was  sliown,  hoped  to  irritate  or 
sulnlue  iny  English  vanity,  hy  telling  me,  that  we  had  no 
8uch  repository  of  books  in  England. 

St.  Andrews  seems  to  he  a  place  eminently  adapted  to 
study  and  education,  being  situated  in  a  populous,  yet  a 
cheap  countrj',  and  exposing  the  minds  and  manners  of 
young  men  neither  to  the  levity  and  dissoluteness  of  a 
capital  city,  nor  to  the  gross  luxvuy  of  a  town  of  com- 
merce, places  natuitilly  unpropitiouo  to  learning  ;  in  one, 
the  desire  of  knowledge  easily  gives  way  to  the  love  of 
pleasure,  and  in  the  other,  is  in  danger  of  yielding  to  the 
love  of  money. 

llie  students,  however,  ai'e  represented  as,  at  this  time, 
not  exceeding  a  hundred.  Perhaps  it  may  he  some  ob- 
struction to  their  increase  that  there  is  no  episcopal  chapel 
in  the  place.  I  saw  no  reason  for  imputing  their  paueity 
to  tlie  present  professors  ;  nor  can  the  expense  of  an  aca- 
demicid  education  be  very  reasonably  objected,  A  student 
of  the  highest  class  may  keep  his  annual  session,  or,  as 
the  English  call  it,  his  term,  which  lasts  seven  months,  for 
about  fifteen  pounds,  and  one  of  lower  rank  for  less 
than  ten ;  in  which,  board,  lodging,  and  instruction  arc  all 
included. 

ITic  chief  magistrate  resident  in  the  imiversity,  answer- 
ing to  our  vifechancellor,  and  to  the  reclitr  mi'jnificiis 
—-*'——  '*-—*  -- mmonly  the  title  of  lord  rector; 
At.  rector,  in  an  inauguratoiy 
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Bpeechf  by  the  present  chanceUor,  he  has  fiallen  bora  hia 
former  dignity  of  style.  Lordship  was  very  liberally  an- 
nexed by  our  ancestors  to  any  station  or  character  of 
digni^.  They  said,  the  lord  general,  and  lord  ambassadour ; 
so  we  still  say,  my  lord,  to  the  judge  upon  the  circuity 
and  yet  retain  in  our  litui^,  the  lords  of  the  oounciL 

In  walking  among  the  ruins  of  religious  buildings,  we 
came  to  two  vaults,  over  which  had  formerly  stood  the 
house  of  the  sub-prior.  One  of  the  vaults  was  inhabited 
by  an  old  woman,  who  claimed  the  right  of  abode  there, 
as  the  widow  of  a  iflan  whose  ancestors  had  possessed 
the  same  gloomy  mansion  for  no  less  than  four  genera- 
tions. The  right,  however  it  b^;an,  was  considered  as  es- 
tablished by  legal  prescription,  and  the  old  woman  lives 
undisturbed.  She  diinks,  however,  that  she  has  a  claim 
to  something  more  than  sufferance ;  for,  as  her  husband's 
name  was  Bruce,  she  is  allied  to  royalty,  and  told  Mr.. 
Boswell,  that  when  there  were  persons  of  quality  in  the 
place,  she  was  distinguished  by  some  notice ;  that,  indeed, 
she  is  now  neglected,  but  she  spins  a  thread,  has  the  com- 
pany of  a  cat,  and  is  troublesome  to  nobody. 

Having  now  seen  whatever  this  ancient  city  offered  «ta 
our  curiosity,  we  left  it  with  good  wishes,  having  reason 
to  be  highly  pleased  with  the  attention  that  was  paid  us* 
But  whoever  surveys  the  world  must  see  many  things 
that  give  him  pain.  The  kindness  of  the  professors  did 
not  contribute  to  abate  the  uneasy  remembrance  of  an 
university  declining,  a  college  alienated,  and  a  church  pro- 
fjEtned  and  hastening  to  the  ground. 

St  Andrews,  indeed,  has  formerly  suffered  more  atro-^ 
cious  ravages  and  more  extensive  destruction;  but  recent 
evils  affect  with  gpreater  force.    We  were  reconciled  to. 
the  sight  of  archiepiscopal  ruins.    The  distance  of  a  cala«> 
mity  from  the  present  time  seems  to  preclude  themiadr^ 
from  contact  or  sympathy.    Events  long  past  aie  bsgehM 
known ;  they  are  not  considered.    We  read  with  •s,J«**™ 
emotion  the  violence  of  Knox  and  his  fdJowm 
irruptions  of  Alaric  and  the  Goths.    Had  ikl 
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sen  destroyed  two  centiiricB  ago,  we  shotdd  iinl  have 
rcgrctUMl  it;  but  to  see  it  pining  in  decay,  and  struggling 
for  life,  fdls  the  mind  with  mournful  images  and  ineffec- 
tual wishes. 

As  we  knew  sorrow  and  wishes  to  be  vain,  it  was  now 
our  business  tn  mind  onr  way.  Tlie  roads  of  Scotland  af- 
ford little  diveraion  to  the  traveller,  who  seldom  sees 
himself  either  encountered  or  overtaken,  and  who  has  no- 
tliing  to  contemplate  but  grounds  that  ha^e  no  \'i8ible 
boundaries,  or  are  6ej)araled  by  walls  of  loose  stone.  From 
llie  bank  of  the  Tweed  to  St,  Andrews  I  had  never  seen 
a  single  tree,  which  1  did  not  believe  to  have  grown  up 
far  within  the  present  century.  Now  and  then  about  a 
gentleman's  house  stands  a  small  plantation,  which,  in 
Scotch,  is  called  a  polU-if,  but  of  these  there  are  few,  and 
tliose  few  all  very  young.  Tlic  variety  of  sun  and  shade 
is  here  utterly  unknown.  There  is  no  tree  for  either  shelter 
or  timber.  Tlie  oak  and  the  thorn  is  equally  a  stranger, 
and  the  whole  country  is  extended  in  uniform  nakedness, 
except  that  in  tlie  road  betww-n  Kirkaldy  and  Cowpar,  I 
passed  for  a  few  yards  between  two  hedges.  A  tree  might 
Ik;  a  show  in  Scotland,  as  a  horse  in  Venice.  At  St.  An- 
drews Mr.  Boswell  found  only  one,  and  recommended  it 
to  my  notice ;  I  told  him  that  it  was  roi^h  and  low,  or 
looked  as  if  I  thought  so.  "Iliis,"  said  he,  "  is  nothing  to 
another  a  few  miles  off."  I  was  still  less  dehghted  to  hear 
that  another  tree  was  not  to  be  seen  nearer.  "  Nay,"  said 
H  gentleman  that  stood  by,  "  I  know  but  of  this  and  that 
tree  in  the  comity." 

'Hie  lowlands  of  Scotland  had  once,  tmdouhtedly,  an 
equal  portion  of  wo'ids  with  other  countries.  I'oiesis  aie 
cvcrj-  where  gradually  dimiiii.'^hcd.  as  archilettiue  and 
cultivation   prevail,  by  the  increase  "f  people  and  the  in- 

iduction  of  arts.     But.  I  believe,  few  regions  have  been 

piuded  like  tliis,  where  many  centuries  must  have  passed 
waste,  without  the  least  thought  of  future  supply. 
'  •     I  ■    ,^g(„u,|(  ^,f  Ireland,  that  no  Irish- 

irthard.     For  that  negligcucc 
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some  excuse  might  be  drawn  from  an  unsettled  state  of 
life,  and  the  instability  of  property ;  but,  in  Scotland, 
possession  has  long  been  secure,  and  inheritance  regu- 
lar, yet  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  before  the  union,  any 
man  between  Edinburgh  and  England  had  ever  set  a  tree. 

Of  this  improvidence  no  other  account  can  be  given 
than  that  it,  probably,  began  in  times  of  tumult,  and  con- 
tinued, because  it  had  b^^un.  Established  custom  is  not 
easily  broken,  tQl  some  great  event  shakes  the  whole  sjrs- 
tem  of  things,  and  life  seems  to  recommence  upon  new 
principles.  That,  before  the  union,  the  Scots  had  litde 
trade  and  little  money,  is  no  valid  apology ;  for  plantation 
is  the  least  expensive  of  all  methods  of  improvement  To 
drop  a  seed  into  the  g^round,  can  cost  nothing,  and  the 
trouble  is  not  great  of  protecting  the  young  plant,  tiU  it  is 
out  of  danger ;  though  it  must  be  allowed  to  have  some 
difficulty  in  places  like  these,  where  they  have  neither 
wood  for  palisades,  nor  thorns  for  hedges. 

Our  way  was  over  the  firth  of  Tay,  where,  though  liie 
water  was  not  wide,  we  paid  four  shillings  for  ferrying 
the  chaise.  In  Scotland  the  necessaries  of  life  are  easily 
procured,  but  superfluities  and  elegancies  are  of  the  same 
price,  at  least,  as  in  England,  and,  therefore,  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  much  dearer. 

We  stopped  awhile  at  Dundee,  where  I  remember  no* 
thing  remarkable,  and  mounting  our  chaise  again,  came 
about  the  close  of  the  day  to  Aberbrothick. 

The  monastery  of  Aberbrothick  is  of  great  renown  in 
the  history  of  Scotland.    Its  ruins  afford  ample  testimop 
of  its  ancient  magnificence.   Its  extent  might,  I  suppos 
easily  be  found  by  following  the  walls  among  the  gn 
and  weeds,  and  its  height  is  known  by  some  parts  y 
standing.    The  arch  of  one  of  the  gates  is  entire,  and 
another  only  so  (Seur  dilapidated  as  to  diversify  the  appr 
ance.    A  square  apartment  of  great  kiftinesB  k  yet  tli 
ing ;  its  use  I  could  not  oonjeotore,  as  ha 
very  disproporti<mate  to  its  area.    Two  eonwr^ 
ticnlarly  attracted  our  attentioiL    Mi;  Borai 
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quisidveness  is  seconded  by  great  activity,  6cmml>led  in  at 
a  high  window,  but  found  the  Btairs  within  bmken,  and 
could  not  reach  the  top.  Of  the  other  towci-  we  were  told 
that  the  inhabitants  sometimes  climbed  it,  but  we  d.d  not 
immediately  discern  the  entrance,  and,  as  the  night  was 
gathering  upon  us,  thought  proper  to  desist.  Men  skilled 
iu  architecture  might  do  what  we  did  not  attempt ;  they 
might  probably  form  an  exact  ground-plot  of  this  vene- 
rable editice.  They  may,  from  some  parts  yet  standing, 
conjecture  its  general  form,  and,  perhaps,  by  comparing  it 
with  other  buildings  of  the  same  kind  and  the  same  age, 
attain  an  idea  very  near  to  truth.  I  should  scarcely  have 
regretted  my  journey,  had  it  afforded  notliing  more  than 
the  sight  of  Aberbrothick. 

Leaving  these  fragments  of  magnificence,  we  travelled 
on  to  Montrose,  which  we  surveyed  in  the  morning, 
and  found  it  well  built,  airy,  and  clean,  llic  town- 
house  is  a  handsome  fabrick  with  a  portieo.  We  then 
went  to  view  the  English  cliapel,  and  found  a  small 
church,  clean  to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  pari  of 
Scotland,  with  commodious  galleries,  and,  what  was  yet 
leas  expected,  with  an  organ. 

At  our  inn  we  did  not  find  a  reception  such  as  wo 
thought  proportionate  to  tlie  commercial  opulence  of  the 
place ;  but  Mr.  Boswell  desired  nie  to  observe  that  llie 
innkeeper  was  an  Englishman,  and  I  then  defended  him, 
as  well  as  I  could. 

When  I  had  proceeded  thus  far,  I  had  opportunities  of 
observing  wliat  1  had  never  heard,  that  there  were  many 
beggars  in  Scotland.  In  Ediuhurgli  the  pro|x>rtion  is,  I 
think,  not  less  than  in  Loudon,  aud  in  the  smaller  places 
it  is  far  greater  than  iu  English  towns  of  the  same  extent. 
It  must,  however,  be  allowed,  that  they  arc  not  importu- 
nate, nor  clamorous.  They  solicit  silently,  or  very  mo- 
dc«lJy,  and,  therefore,  though  their  behaviour  may  strike 
with  more  force  die  lieart  of  a  stranger,  they  are  certainly 
of  misdog  die  attention  of  their  coimtrymen. 
wwyt  some  power  :  an  luiaccuslomed  mode 
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id  htgpag  excites  on  unaccustomed  degree  of  pity.  But 
the  knee  of  norelty  is,  by  its  own  nature,  soon  at  an  end ; 
the  dBcmcj  of  outcry  and  perseverance  is  permanent  and 
eertauL 

The  road  fiom  Montrose  exhibited  a  continuation  of 
the  same  appearances.  The  country  is  still  naked,  the 
hedges  are  of  stone,  and  the  fields  so  generally  ploughed, 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  where  grass  is  found  for  the 
horses  that  till  them.  The  harvest,  which  was  almost 
ripe,  appeared  very  plentifuL 

Eady  in  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Boswell  observed,  that  we 
were  at  no  great  distance  from  the  house  of  lord  Mon- 
boddo.  The  magnetism  of  his  conversation  easily  drew 
us  out  of  our  way,  and  the  entertaimnent  which  we  le* 
oeived  would  have  been  a  sufficient  recompense  for  a 
much  greater  deviation. 

The  roads  beyond  Edinburgh,  as  they  are  less  fre- 
quented, must  be  expected  to  grow  gradually  rougher ; 
but  they  were  hitherto  by  no  means  inconmiodious.  We 
travelled  on  with  the  gentle  pace  of  a  Scotch  driver,  who, 
having  no  rivals  in  expedition,  neither  gives  himself  nor 
his  horses  unnecessary  trouble.  We  did  not  afiect  the  inn- 
patience  we  did  not  feel,  but  were  satisfied  with  the  com- 
pany of  each  other,  as  well  riding  in  the  chaise,  as  sittings 
at  an  inn.  The  night  and  the  day  are  equally  solitary 
and  equally  safe;  for  where  there  are  so  few  traveUerSy 
why  should  there  be  robbers  ? 

We  came  somewhat  late  to  Aberdeen,  and  found  the 
inn  so  full,  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  ad- 
mission, tiU  Mr.  BosweU  made  himself  known.  His  name 
overpowered  all  objection,  and  we  found  a  very  good  house 
and  civil  treatment. 

I  received  the  next  day  a  very  kind  letter  {torn  sir 
Alexander  Grordon,  whom  I  had  formerly  known  in  Loiu  J 
don,  and,  after  a  cessation  of  all  intmouxse  toK"ttBtl^^ 
twenty  years,  met  here  professor  of  physick  in  the  9 
college.    Such  unexpected  renewals  of  neqpimni* 
be  numbered  among  the  most  pleasing  imii 
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le  knowledge  of  one  professor  soon  procured  me  the 
notice  of  the  rest,  and  I  did  aot  want  any  token  of  regard, 
being  conducted  wherever  there  was  any  thing  which  I 
desired  to  see,  luid  entcitained.  at  once,  witli  the  novelty  of 
the  plaec,  and  the  kindness  of  commtinication. 

To  write  of  the  cities  of  our  own  island  with  the  solem- 
nity of  geographical  description,  as  if  we  had  been  cast 
upon  a  newly  discovered  coast,  has  the  appearance  of  a 
very  frivolous  ostentation ;  yet,  as  Scotland  is  little  known 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  who  may  read  these  observa- 
tions, it  is  not  superfluous  to  relate)  that  under  the  name 
of  Abcnlcen  are  comprised  two  towns,  standing  about  a 
mile  distant  &om  each  other,  but  governed,  I  think)  by 
Uie  same  magistrates. 

Old  Aberdeen  is  the  ancient  episcopal  city,  in  which 
arc  still  to  be  seen  the  remains  of  the  cathethiil.  It  has 
the  appearance  of  a  town  in  decay,  having  been  sittiated, 
in  times  when  commcicc  was  yet  unstudied,  with  very 
little  attention  to  the  eommodiousncss  of  the  harbour. 

New  AbeiTleeii  has  all  the  bustle  of  prosperous  trade, 
and  all  the  show  of  increasing  opulence.  It  is  built  by  the 
waterside.  The  houses  ore  large  and  li>fly,  and  the  streets 
8piu30us  and  clean.  They  build  alm.nst  wholly  with  the 
granite  used  in  the  new  pavement  of  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don, which  is  well  known  not  to  ivunt  hardness,  yet  ihcy 
shape  it  easily    It  is  beautifid,  and  must  be  very  lasting. 

What  particular  parts  of  commerce  are  chiefly  exercised 
by  the  merchants  of  Aberdeen,  I  Iiave  not  inquired.  The 
nianufaetin-e  which  forces  itself  upon  a  stranger's  eye  is 
that  of  knit-stockings,  on  which  the  women  of  the  lower 
class  are  visibly  employed. 

a  each  of  these  t«wns  there  is  a  college,  or  in  stricter 

^0^  an  university ;  for  in  biith  there  are  professors 

e  parts  of  learning,  and  thts  colleges  hold  their 

ions  and  confer  degrees  separately,  with  tolnl  inde- 

e  erf  one  on  the  other. 

'  'Iwrdpcn  stands  ihe   King's  college,  of  which 
ent  was  Hector  Bocce,  or  Boctbiiis,  who 
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may  be  jasdy  reverenced  as  one  of  the  revivers  of  elegant 
learning.    \Vben  -he  studied  at  Paris,  he  was  acquainted 
with  Erasmus,  who  afterwards  gave  him  a  publick  testi- 
mony of  his  esteem,  by  inscribing  to  him  a  catalogue  of 
his  works.    The  style  of  Boethius,  though,  perhaps,  not 
always  rigorously  pure,  is  formed  with  great  diligence 
upon  ancient  models,  and  wholly  uninfected  with  monas- 
fick  barbarity.    His  history  is  written  with  elegance  and 
vigour,  but  his  fabulousness  and  credulity  are  justly  blamed. 
^  His  fabulousness,  if  he  was  the  author  of  the  fictions,  is  a 
fietult  for  which  no  apology  can  be  made ;  but  his  credulity 
may  be  excused  in  an  age,  when  all  men  were  credu- 
lous.   Learning  was  then  rising  on  the  world ;  but  ages 
so  long  accustomed  to  darkness,  were  too  much  daz2ded 
with  its  light  to  see  any  thing  distinctly.   The  first  race  of 
scholars  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  some  time  after^ 
were,  for  the  most  part,  learning  to  speak,  rather  than  to 
think,  and  were,  therefore,  more  studious  of  elegance  than 
of  truth.    The  contemporaries  of  Boethius  thought  it  suf- 
ficient to  know  what  the  ancients  had  delivered.    The  ex- 
amination of  tenets  and  of  facts  was  reserved  for  another 
genemtion. 

Boethius,  as  president  of  the  university,  enjoyed  a  re- 
venue  of  forty  Scottish  marks,  about  two  pounds  four  shil. 
lings  and  sixpence  of  sterUng  money.  In  the  present  age 
of  trade  and  taxes,  it  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination 
so  to  raise  the  value  of  pioney,  or  so  to  diminish  the  de- 
mands of  life,  as  to  suppose  four-and-forty  shillings  a  year 
an  honourable  stipend ;  yet  it  was,  probably,  equal,  not 
only  to  the  needs,  but  to  the  rank  of  Boethius.  The 
wealth  of  England  was,  undoubtedly,  to  that  of  Scotland 
more  than  five  to  one,  and  it  is  known  that  Heiuj  the 
eighth,  among  whose  faults  avarice  was  never  reckoned^ 
granted  to  Roger  Ascham,  as  a  reward  of  his  learning,  0L^ 
pension  of  ten  pounds  a  year.  "^  ^H 

The  other,  called  the  Marischal  college,  iir  in  the  '  ^'"^" 
town.    The  hall  is  large  and  well  lighted.    One  ^ 
naments  is  the  picture  of  Arthur  Johnstoni  irita 
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i  of  the  college,  and  who  hoUls,  among  tlic  Latin  pocls 
of  Scotland,  the  next  place  to  the  elegant  Buchanan, 

In  the  lihrary  I  was  sliown  some  curiosities ;  a  Hebrew 
manuscript  of  exquisite  penmanship,  and  a  Latin  tninHk- 
tion  of  Aristotle's  Pohticks  by  Leonardus  Arctiuus,  writ- 
ten in  the  Roman  character  with  nicety  and  beauty,  which, 
an  the  art;  of  printing:  has  made  them  no  longer  necessary, 
ai'c  not  now  to  be  found.  This  was  one  of  the  latest  per- 
formances of  the  transcrihcis,  for  Axetinus  the<l  but  about 
twenty  years  before  typography  was  invented,  Tliis  ver- 
sion has  been  printed,  and  may  he  foimd  in  libraries,  hut 
is  htUe  read ;  for  the  same  hooks  have  been  since  trans- 
lated both  by  Victoritts  and  Larabinus,  who  lived  in  an 
age  more  cultivated,  hut,  perhaps,  owed  in  part  to  Arctiuus 
that  they  were  able  to  excel  him.  Much  is  due  to  llnwe 
wVio  first  broke  the  way  to  knowledge,  and  left  only  to 
their  successours  the  task  of  smoothing  it. 

In  both  these  eollegcH  the  methods  of  instruction  are 
nearly  the  same ;  the  lectui^es  differing  only  by  the  acci- 
dental difference  of  dihgence,  or  ability  in  the  professors. 
The  students  wear  scarlet  gowns,  and  tlie  professors  block, 
which  is,  I  believe,  the  academical  dress  in  all  the  Scottish 
universities,  except  that  of  Edinburgh,  where  the  scho- 
lars are  not  distinguished  by  any  particular  habit.  In  the 
King's  college  there  is  kept  a  pubhck  table,  but  the  scho- 
lars of  the  Marischal  college  iire  boartled  in  the  town. 
The  expense  of  living  is  here,  according  to  the  iofonua* 
tion  that   I  could  obtain,  somewhat  more  than   at   St. 


Htedrei 
^^Bbe 
^^R  en( 


le  course  of  education  is  extended  to  four  years,  at 
end  of  which  those  who  lake  a  degree,  who  are  not 
ntmy,  become  masters  of  arts ;  and  whoever  is  a.  master 
may,  if  he  pleases,  immediately  commence  doctor.  Tlie 
title  of  doctor,  however,  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  be- 
id  ouly  on  physicians.  The  advocates  are  examined, 
approved  hy  their  own  body ;  the  ministci's  were  not 
lUK  of  titluit,  or  were  olrnid  of  being  censured  for  am- 
iti  ever3f  faculty  was  commonly 
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given  or  sold  into  other  countrieB.  The  minigten  aie  now* 
reconciled  to  digtinction,  and,  as  it  must  always  happen 
that  some  will  excel  others,  have  thought  graduation  a 
proper  testhnony  of  uncommon  abilities  or  acquisitions. 

The  indiscriminate  collation  of  degrees  has  justly  taken 
away  that  reiq>ect  which  they  originally  claimed,  as  staimps 
by  which  the  literary  value  of  men  so  distinguished  was 
authoritatively  denoted.   That  academical  honours,  or  an  j 
odieis,  should  be  conferred  with  exact  proportion  to  merits 
is  more  than  human  judgment  or  human  integrity  have 
given  reason  to  expect    Perhaps  degrees  in  univeisUiea 
cannot  be  better  adjusted  by  any  general  rule  than  by  the 
length  of  time  passed  in  the  publick  profession  of  learner 
ing.    An  English  or  Irish  doctorate'  cannot  be  obtained 
by  a  veiy  young  man,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose, 
what  is  likewise  by  experience  commonly  found  true,  that 
he  who  is  by  age  qualified  to  be  a  doctor,  has  in  so  much 
time  gained  learning  sufficient  not  to  disgrace  the  title,  or 
wit  sufficient  not  to  desire  it 

The  Scotch  universities  hold  but  one  term  or  session  in 
the  year.  That  of  St  Andrews  continues  eight  months, 
that  of  Aberdeen  only  five,  fix>m  the  first  of  November  to 
the  first  of  ApxiL 

In  Aberdeen  there  is  an  English  chapel,  in  which  the 
congregation  was  numerous  and  splendid.  The  form. of 
publick  worship  used  by  the  church  of  England,  is  in 
Scotland  l^fally  practised  in  licensed  chapels,  served  \bj 
clergymen  of  English  or  Irish  ordination,  and,  by  taeit 
connivance,  quietly  permitted  in  separate  congr^^otiooi^ 
supplied  with  ministers  by  the  successours  of  the  biahopa 
who  were  deprived  at  the  revolution. 

We  came  to  Aberdeen  on  Saturday,  August  21.    Ott 
Monday  we  wero  invited  into  the  town-hall,  where  I  hairil  ^ 
the  fireedom  of  the  city  given  me  by  the  lord  provost 
honour  conferred  had  all  the  decorations  that  polit 
could  add,  and,  what,  I  am  afraid,  I  should  not  hove 
to  say  of  any  city  south  of  the  Tweed,  I  found  no  ] 
officer  bowing  for  a  fee. 
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y  The  piuchmcDt  containing  the  record  of  admission  is, 
1  the  seal  appending,  fastened  to  a.  riband,  and  worn 
r  one  day  by  the  new  citizen  in  his  hat. 
_  <  By  a  lady  who  saw  us  at  the  chapel,  the  carl  of  Errol 
was  informed  of  our  arrival,  and  we  had  the  hononr  of  an 
invitation  to  his  acat,  called  Sinn cs  castle,  as  I  am  told, 
improperly,  from  the  castle  of  that  name,  which  once 
stood  at  a.  place  not  far  distant. 

The  road  beyond  Aberdeen  grew  more  stony,  and  con- 
tinttcd  equally  naked  of  all  vegetable  decoration.  We 
travelled  over  a  tract  of  ground  near  tlie  sea,  which,  not 
long  ago,  suffered  a  veiy  uncommon  and  unexpected  ca- 
lamity. The  sand  of  the  shore  was  raised  by  a  tempest  in 
such  quantities,  and  carried  to  such  a  distance,  that  an 
estate  was  overwhelmed  and  lost.  Sucb  and  so  hopeless 
was  the  barrenness  superindueed,  that  the  owner,  when 
he  was  required  to  pay  the  usual  tax,  desired  rather  to  re- 
sign Uie  groimd. 

We  came,  in  the  afternoon,  to  Slancs  castle,  built  upon 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  so  that  tlie  walls  of  one  of  the 
towers  seem  only  a  continuation  of  a  perpendicular  rock, 
tbe  foot  of  which  is  beaten  by  the  waves.  To  walk  round 
Uie  bouse  seemed  impracticable.  From  the  windows  the 
eye  wanders  over  the  sea  that  sepamtes  Scotland  from 
Norway,  and,  when  the  winds  beat  with  rioleucc,  must 
enjoy  all  the  tcrrifick  grandeur  of  the  tempcsluous  ocean. 
I  would  not,  for  my  amusement,  nish  for  a  storoi ;  but,  as 
etorras,- whether  wished  or  not,  \vill  sometimes  happen,  1 
may  say,  without  violation  of  humanity,  that  I  should 
willingly  look  out  upon  them  from  Slanes  castle. 

Wlien  we  were  about  to  take  our  leave,  our  departure 
was  prohibited  by  tlie  countess,  till  we  slioidd  have  seen 
two  places  upon  the  coast,  which  she  rightly  considered 
B  worthy  of  curiosity,  Dun  Buy,  and  tbe  Duller  of  Bu- 
(,  lo  which  Mr.  Boyd  very  kindly  conducted  us, 
Km  Btiy,  which  in  £r  is  said  to  Mgniiy  the  yellow 
^miMio  nn>ttilu>n  if  fltoQe,  opcH  to  the  niain- 

:he   land   by  a  vei-y 
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nanow  duuinel  on  the  other.  It  has  its  name  and  its 
tfima  bom  the  dung  of  innumerable  seafowlsi  which,  in 
the  npringy  choose  this  place,  as  convenient  for  incubatifm, 
and  have  their  ^;gs  and  their  young  taken  in  great 
ahondanee.  One  of  the  birds  that  frequent  this  rock  has, 
as  we  were  told,  its  body  not  larger  than  a  duck^s,  and  yet 
^J^  ^SK"  ^  ^^^/^  as  those  of  a  goose.  This  bird  is  by  die 
inhabitants  named  a  coot.  That  which  is  called  coai  in 
England  is  here  a  cooier. 

Uprin  these  rocks  there  was  nothing  that  could  long  de- 
tain attention,  and  we  soon  turned  our  eyes  to  the  Boiler, 
or  Booilloir  of  Buchan,  which  no  man  can  see  with  indif- 
ference, who  has  either  sense  of  danger,  or  delight  in 
nmty.  It  is  a  rock  perpendicularly  tubulated,  united  on 
one  side  with  a  high  shore,  and  on  the  other  rising  steep 
to  a  great  height  above  the  mainsea.  The  top  is  open, 
from  which  may  be  seen  a  dark  gulf  of  water  which  flows 
into  the  cavity,  through  a  breach  made  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  enclosing  rock.  It  has  the  appearance  of  a  vast 
well  bordered  with  a  wall.  The  edge  of  the  Buller  is  not 
wide,  and  to  those  that  walk  round,  appears  very  narrow. 
He  that  ventures  to  look  downward  sees,  that  if  his  foot 
should  slip,  he  must  fall  from  his  dreadful  elevation  upon 
stones  on  one  side,  or  into  the  water  on  the  oth^.  We^ 
however,  went  round,  and  were  glad  when  the  circuit  was 
completed. 

When  we  came  down  to  the  sea,  we  saw  some  boata^ 
and  rowers,  and  resolved  to  explore  the  Buller,  at  the  bot^ 
tom.  We  entered  the  arch,  which  the  water  had  madey 
and  found  ourselves  in  a  place,  which,  though  we  oonU 
not  think  ourselves  in  danger,  we  could  scarcely  survey 
without  some  recoil  of  the  mind.  The  basin,  in  which  wv 
floated,  was  nearly  circular,  perhaps,  thirty  yards  in  diame^ 
ter.  We  were  enclosed  by  a  natural  wall,  rising  steep 
every  side  to  a  height  which  produced  the  idea  of  h 
mountable  confinement.  The  interception  of  all 
light  caused  a  dismal  gloom.  Round  us  was  a  pes 
cular  rock,  above  us  the  distant  sky,  and  beior 


known  [iroruuiliry  of  wuUt.  If  I  h;ul  iiiiy  malkc  against 
a  walking  spirit,  instead  ul'  layiiii^  Wm  in  the  Red  sea, 
I  would  condemn  him  to  reside  in  tlie  Biiller  of  Bu- 
chan. 

But  icrrour  without  danger  is  only  one  of  the  sports  of 
I'sncy,  a  voluntary  agitntion  of  the  mind  that  is  pennilted 
no  longer  than  it  pleases.  Wc  were  soon  at  leisure  to 
examine  the  place  with  minute  inspection,  and  found 
many  cavities  which,  as  the  watermen  told  us,  went  back- 
ward to  a  depth  which  they  had  never  explored.  Their 
extent  we  had  not  time  to  trj' ;  ihey  are  said  to  scr\'c  dif- 
ferent purposes.  Ladies  cf>me  hither  sometimes,  in  the 
smtimer,  with  collations,  and  smugglers  make  them  store- 
houses for  clandestine  merchandise.  It  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted  but  the  pirates  of  ancient  times  often  used  them 
as  magazines  of  arms,  or  repositories  of  pluudcr. 

To  the  little  vessels  used  by  the  nortliem  rowers,  the 
Bidler  may  have  served  as  a  shelter  from  stonns,  and 
perbajjs  as  a  retreat  from  enemies ;  the  entrance  might 
Iiavtf  been  stopped,  or  guarded  with  little  difficiJty.  and 
though  the  vessels,  that  were  stationed  within,  would 
have  been  battered  with  stones  showered  on  them 
from  above,  yet  the  crews  would  have  lain  safe  in  (he 
tfavema. 

Next  morning  we  continued  our  jonmey,  pleased  with 
our  reception  at  Slanes  castle,  of  which  we  had  now 
leisure  to  recount  the  grandeur  and  the  elegance ;  for  our 
way  afforded  us  few  topieks  of  conversation.  ITic  grotmd 
was  neither  uncultivated  nor  uufruitfid  ;  but  il  was  still 
all  arable.  Of  flocks  or  herds  there  was  no  appearance. 
I  had  now  travelled  two  hundred  miles  in  Scotland,  and 
seen  only  one  tree  not  younger  than  myself. 

We  dined  this  day  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Fiazer  of 
Strcichton,  who  showed  us  in  his  grountls  some  stones 
yet  standing  of  a  druidical  circlo,  and,  what  T  began  to 
diink  more  «ronliy  nf  notice,  some   forest-trees  of  full 


where  I  rcmenilH' 


r  nothing 
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dtett  partkularly  claimed  my  auction.  T^e  ancient 
wwntt  of  Scotland  have  generally  an  appearance  unusual 
Vf  EngKAmen,  The  houses,  whether  great  or  small,  are 
Cw  the  most  part  built  of  stones.  Their  ends  are  now 
and  then  next  the  streets,  and  the  entrance  into  them'  is 
rery  often  by  a  flight  of  steps,  which  reaches  up  to  the 
Aecr/nd  btory ;  the  floor  which  is  level  with  the  ground 
being    entered   only  by   stairs    descending  within    the 

The  art  of  joining  squares  of  glass  with  lead  is  little 
wied  in  Scotland,  and  in  some  places  is  totally  forgotten. 
The  frames  of  their  windows  are  all  of  wood.  They  are 
rmtfn  frugal  of  their  glass  than  the  English,  and  will  often, 
in  houses  not  otherwise  mean,  compose  a  square  of  two 
pieces,  not  joining  like  cracked  glass,  but  with  one  edge 
laid,  perhaps,  half  an  inch  over  the  other.  Their  windowa 
do  not  move  upon  hinges,  but  are  pushed  up  and  drawn 
down  in  grooves,  yet  they  are  seldom  accommodated 
with  weights  and  pulleys.  He  that  would  have  his  win- 
dow open  must  hold  it  with  his  hand,  unless,  what  may 
be  sometimes  found  among  good  contrivers,  there  be 
a  nail,  which  he  may  stick  into  a  hole,  to  keep  it  fronk 
(ailing. 

What  cannot  be  done  without  some  uncommon  trouble 
or  particular  expedient,  will  not  often  be  done  at  aU.  The 
incommodiousness  of  the  Scotch  windows  keeps  them, 
very  closely  shut  The.  necessity  of  ventilating  humaii 
habitations  has  not  yet  been  found  by  our  northern  neigh-, 
hours ;  and,  even  in  houses  well  built  and  elegantly  fur- 
nished, a  stranger  may  be  sometimes  forgiven,  if  he  allowa 
himself  to  wish  for  fresher  air. 

These  diminutive  observations  seem  to  take  away  some-. 
thing  from  the  dignity  of  writing,  and,  therefore,  axe 
never  communicated  but  with  hesitation,  and  a  little 
of  abasement  and  contempt.  But  it  must  be  rememl 
that  life  consists  not  of  a  series  of  illustrious  action' 
elegant  enjoyments ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time 
in  compliance   with  necessities,  in  the  pexfoi 


(litity  ()utie!<,  in  the  reiiioviU  uf  suitiU  i]iconvcuit^iicii-«,  in 
the  procurenieut  of  petty  plonsurcs ;  undwc  are  well  m-  ill 
at  ease,  as  the  main  stream  nf  life  glides  on  smooUily,  or 
is  rufBod  by  small  obstacles  and  frequent  intermption. 
The  true  state  of  every  miUon,  is  tlie  stale  of  common  life. 
TJic  mannera  of  a  people  nve  not  to  lie  found  in  the 
schools  of  learning,  or  the  palaces  of  greatness,  where  the 
national  character  is  obscured  or  oblitcrnled  by  travel  or 
inslniction,  by  philosophy  or  vanity;  nor  is  pitbhck  hap- 
piness to  be  estimated  by  the  assemblies  of  the  jray,  or 
the  banquets  of  the  rich.  Tlic  great  mass  of  nations  is 
neither  rich  nor  gay :  they  whose  aggregate  constitutes 
the  peoplC)  are  found  in  the  streets  and  the  villagcs>  in 
the  shops  and  farms ;  and  from  them,  collectively  consi- 
dered, must  the  measure  of  general  prosijciily  be  taken. 
As  they  approach  to  delicacy,  a  nation  is  refined ;  as  their 
eonveniencies  ore  multiplied,  a  nation,  at  least  a  com- 
mercial nation,  must  be  denominated  wealtliy. 

Finding  nothing  to  detain  us  at  Bamff,  we  set  out  in 
the  morning,  and,  having  breakfasted  at  Cullcii,  about 
noon  came  to  Elgin,  i^licre,  in  the  inn  that  wc  supposed 
the  best,  a  tlinner  was  set  before  us,  which  we  could  not 
eat.  This  was  the  first  time,  and,  except  one,  the  last, 
that  I  found  any  reason  to  complain  of  a  Scottish  table  ; 
and  such  disappoinuncnli^,  I  suppose,  mnst  be  expected  lu 
every  countrj-,  where  there  is  no  great  frequency  of  tra- 
^■ellers. 

The  ruins  of  the  calhe<lral  of  Elgin  afforded  us  another 
praof  of  the  waste  of  reformation.  There  is  enough  yet 
remaining  to  show,  that  it  was  once  magnificent.  Its 
whole  plot  is  easily  traced.  On  the  north  side  of  the 
choir,  tJie  chapter-house,  which  is  roofed  with  an  arch  of 
stone,  remains  entire ;  and,  on  the  south  side,  another 
mftfis  of  bnilding,  which  we  could  not  enter,  is  preservetl 
b'y  the  care  of  the  family  of  Gonlou  ;  but  the  hotly  of  the 
li  U  a  mass  of  fragments. 

i»  into  our  hands,  which  deduced 
'C  history  of  this  veuerable 
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mixL  The  church  of  Elgin  had,  in  the  intestine  tomoltB 
of  the  barharous  ages,  been  laid  waste  by  the  irruption  of 
a  Highland  chief,  whom  the  bishop  had  offended ;  but, 
it  was  gradually  restored  to  the  state  of  which  tbe  txaces 
may  be  now  discerned,  and  was  at  last,  not  destroyed  by 
the  tumultuous  violence  of  Knox,  but  more  shamefully  suf- 
fered to  dilapidate  by  deliberate  robbery  and  frigid  indif- 
ference. There  is  still  extant,  in  the  books  ot  the  coun- 
cil, an  order,  of  which  I  cannot  remember  the  date,  but 
which  was  doubtless  issued  after  the  reformation,  c&recting 
that  the  lead,  which  covers  the  two  cathedrals  of  Elgin 
and  Aberdeen,  shall  be  taken  away,  and  converted  into 
money  for  the  support  of  the  army.  A  Scotch  army  waa 
in  those  times  very  cheaply  kept;  yet  the  lead  of  two 
churches  must  have  borne  so  small  a  proportion  to  any 
military  expense,  that  it  is  hard  not  to  believe  the  reason 
alleged  to  be  merely  popular,  and  the  money  intended  for 
some  private  purse.  The  order,  however,  was  obeyed  | 
the  two  churches  were  stripped,  and  the  lead  was  shipped 
to  be  sold  in  Holland.  I  hope  every  reader  will  rejoice  dial 
this  cargo  of  sacrilege  was  lost  at  sea. 

Let  us  not,  however,  make  too  much  haste  to  despise 
our  neighbours.  Our  own  cathedrals  are  mouldering  by 
unregarded  dilapidation.  It  seems  to  be  part  of  the  ck&r 
picable  philosophy  of  the  time  to  despise  monuments  of 
sacred  magnificence,  and  we  are  in  danger  of  doing  thai 
deliberately,  which  the  Scots  did  not  do,  but  in  the  un- 
settled state  of  an  imperfect  constitution. 

Those  who  had  once  uncovered  the  cathedrals  never 
wished  to  cover  them  again ;  and,  being  thus  made  useless^ 
they  were  first  neglected,  and,  perhaps,  as  the  stone  was 
wanted,  afterwards  demolished. 

Elgin  seems  a  place  of  little  trade,  and  thinly  inhalnted. 
The  episcopal  cities  of  Scotland,  I  believe,  generally  fell 
with  their  churches,  diough  some  of  them  have  since  re- 
covered by  a  situation  convenient  for  commerce.  Thus 
Glasgow,  though  it  has  no  longer  an  archbishop,  has 
risen  b^jrond  its  original  state  by  the  opulence  of  its  traders ; 
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and  Aberdeen,  though  its  ancient  stock  bad  decnycd, 
flourishes  by  a  new  shoot  in  another  pliure. 

In  the  ehief  street  of  IClgin,  tho  houses  jut  over  the 
lowest  Btory.  like  the  old  buildinffs  of  timber  in  London, 
hilt  with  ^renter  prominence  ;  so  that  there  in  somctimefia 
Walk  for  a  considerable  length  under  a  cloijtter,  or  portico, 
which  is  now  indeed  frequently  broken,  because  the  new 
houses  have  another  form,  but  seems  to  have  been  unl- 
foimly  continiied  in  the  old  city. 

We  went  forwanis  the  same  day  to  Fores,  the  town  to 
which  Macbeth  was  travelling,  when  he  met  the  weird 
sisters  in  bis  way.  This  to  an  Englishman  is  classick 
ground,  Our  imaginntionN  were  healed,  and  our  thoughts 
recalled  to  iheir  old  amusements. 

We  had  MOW  a  prelude  to  the  Highlands,  We  began 
to  leave  fertility  and  culture  behind  ua,  and  saw  for  a  great 
length  of  road  nothing  but  heath  ;  yet  at  Fochnbars,  a 
Roat  belonging  lo  the  dnke  of  Gordon,  there  is  an  orchard, 
which  in  Scotland  I  had  never  seen  before,  with  soma 
limber-tveos,  and  a  plantation  of  opJis. 

At  Fores  we  fovmd  good  accommoilaljon,  bnt  nothing 
worthy  of  particular  remark,  and  next  moiTiing  eoteretl 
xipon  the  road,  on  which  Macbeth  heard  the  fat«i  predic- 
tion ;  hut  we  travelled  on  not  interrupted  by  promiacs  of 
kingdoms,  and  came  to  Nairn,  a  royal  biirgb,  which,  if 
once  it  flourished,  is  now  in  a  state  of  miserable  decay ;  but 
I  know  not  whether  its  chief  animal  magistrate  has  not 
still  the  title  of  loifl  provost. 

At  Nairn  we  may  fix  the  verge  of  the  Highlands ;  fur 
here  I  first  saiv  peat  fires,  and  first  heard  the  Erse  lan- 
guage. We  had  no  moti»'e  to  stay  longer  than  to  break- 
fast, and  went  i'orward  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Macaulay,  the 
miniHter  who  published  itu  aeetmnt  of  St.  Kilda,  and  by  his 
direction  visited  Caldcr  castle,  from  which  Macbeth  drew 
hiC'WOoiid  title.  It  has  been  formerly  a  place  of  strength, 
e  is  sliU  to  be  seen,  but  the  moat  is  now  dry. 
'— t.   Its  walls  arc  of  great  thickness. 
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flbeuu.    The  rest  of  the  House  is  later,  though  faix  fix>m 
n^jdern. 

We  were  favoured  by  a  gentleman,  who  lives  in  the  cas- 
tle, witli  a  letter  to  one  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Greorge, 
ii'faichy  fieing  the  most  regular  fortification  in  the  island, 
well  (Ieser\'e^  the  notice  of  a  traveller,  who  has  never  tra- 
velled before.  We  went  thither  next  day,  found  a  very 
kind  recciition,  were  led  round  the  works  by  a  gentleman, 
who  explained  the  use  of  every  part,  and  entertained  by 
tiir  Eyre  Cootc,  the  govemour,  with  such  elegance  of  con- 
versation, as  left  us  no  attention  to  the  delicacies  of  his 
table. 

Of  Fort  George,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  give  any  account. 
I  cannot  delineate  it  scientiiically,  and  a  loose  and  po- 
pular description  is  of  use  only  when  the  imagination  is 
to  be  amused.  There  was  every  where  an  appearance 
of  the  utmost  neatness  and  regidarity.  But  my  sufi&age 
is  of  little  value,  because  this  and  Fort  Augustus  are  the 
only  garrisons  Uiat  I  ever  saw. 

We  did  not  regret  the  time  spent  at  the  fort,  though  in 
consequence  of  our  delay,  we  came  somewhat  late  to  In- 
verness, the  tovm  which  may  properly  be  called  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  Highlands.  Hither  the  inliabitants  of  the 
inland  parts  come  to  be  supplied  with  what  they  can- 
not make  for  themselves.  Hither  the  young  nymphs  of 
the  mountains  and  valleys  are  sent  for  education,  and, 
as  far  as  my  observation  Ims  reached,  are  not  sent  in 
vain. 

Inverness  was  the  last  place  which  had  a  r^^ular  com- 
mimication  by  high  roads  with  the  southern  counties. 
All  the  ways  beyond  it  haVe,  I  believe,  been  made  by  the, 
soldiers  in  this  century.  At  Inverness,  therefore,  Crom.^ 
well,  when  he  subdued  Scotland,  stationed  a  garrison,  m 
at  the  boundary  of  the  Highlands.  The  soldiers  seem 
have  incorporated  afterwards  with  the  inhabitants,  and 
have  peopled  the  place  with  an  English  race ;  foe 
giiagc  of  this  town  has  been  long  considered 
elegant. 
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'  Here  Is  a  coBtlc,  called  the  casll«  of  Macbeth,  ihc.  walls 
of  which  are  yet  standing.  It  was  no  very  capacious 
cihfioe,  b\il  Ktands  npon  a  rock,  so  high  and  steep,  that  I 
think  it  was  once  not  accessible,  but  by  tJic  help  of  ladders, 
or  a  bridge.  Over  against  it,  on.  another  hill,  was  a  fort 
built  by  Cnimwel],  now  totally  demolished;  for  no  fac- 
tion of  Scotland  loved  the  name  of  Cromwell,  or  had  any 
deare  lo  continue  his  memory. 

Yet  what  the  Romans  did  to  other  nations,  was  in  a 
great  degree  done  by  Cromwell  to  tlic  Scots ;  ho  civilized 
them  by  conquest,  and  introduced,  by  usefid  violence,  the 
!uts  of  peace.  I  was  told  at  Aberdeen,  that  the  people 
learned  from  Cromwell's  soldiers  to  make  shoes,  and  to 
plant  kail. 

How  they  lived  without  kail,  it  is  not  easy  to  guess : 
they  cultivate  hardly  any  other  plant  for  common  tables, 
and  when  they  had  not  kail,  they,  probably,  had  nothing. 
Tile  numbera  thai  go  barefoot  are  Ktill  sufficient  to  show 
that  shoes  may  be  spared  :  they  arc  not  yet  considered  as 
necessaries  of  life ;  for  tall  boys,  not  otherwise  meanly 
dressed,  run  without  them  in  the  streets;  and  in  the 
islands  tlie  sons  of  gentlemen  pass  aeverol  of  their  first 
years  with  naked  feel. 

I  know  not  whether  it  he  not  peculiar  to  the  Scots  to 
have  attained  the  liberal,  nnthout  the  manual  arts,  to 
have  excelled  in  ornamental  knowledge,  an<l  to  have 
wanted,  not  only  the  elegancies,  but  the  convenienciea  of 
common  life.  Literature,  soon  after  its  rei-ival,  found  its 
way  to  Scotland,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  almost  to  llie  middle  of  the  seventeenth,  the  po- 
uter studies  were  very  diligently  piusued.  The  Latin 
Vetry  of  Delici^e  Poefanim  Scotorinn  would  have  doue 
Inour  to  any  nation ;  at  least  till  the  publication  of 
■ly's  Supplement,  the   Enghsh  had  very  little  to  op- 

■  fit  men   thua  ingenious  and  inquisitive  were  content 

■■'"(nrance  of  the  trades  by  which  hu- 

ied,  and    lo  supply  them  by  the 
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grossest  means.  Till  the  union  mode  tliem  acquainted 
with  English  manners^  the  culture  of  their  lands  was  un» 
skilful,  and  their  domestick  life  unformed ;  their  tables 
were  coarse  as  the  feasts  of  Eskimeaux,  and  their  houses 
ilthy  as  the  cottages  of  Hottentots. 

Since  they  have  known  that  their  condition  was  capable 
of  improvement,  their  progress  in  useful  knowledge  has 
been  rapid  and  uniform.  What  remains  to  be  done  they 
will  quickly  do,  and  then  wonder,  like  me,  why  that 
which  was  so  necessary  and  so  easy  was  so  long  delayed. 
But  they  must  be  for  ever  content  to  owe  to  the  English 
that  elegance  and  culture,  which,  if  tliey  had  been  vigi- 
lant and  active,  perhaps  the  English  might  have  owed  to 
them. 

Here  the  appearance  of  life  began  to  alter.  I  had  seen 
a  few  women  with  plaids  at  Aberdeen  ;  but  at  Inverness 
the  Highland  manners  are  common.  There  is,  I  think, 
a  kirk,  in  which  only  the  Erse  language  is  used.  There  is 
likewise  an  English  chapel,  but  meanly  built,  where  on 
Sunday  we  saw  a  very  decent  congregation. 

Wc  were  now  to  bid  farewell  to  the  luxury  of  travel. 
ling,  and  to  enter  a  country  upon  which,  perhaps,  no 
wheel  has  ever  rolled.  We  could,  indeed,  have  used  onz 
postchaise  one  day  longer,  along  the  military  road  to  Fort 
Augustus,  but  we  could  have  hired  no  horses  beyond  In- 
verness, and  we  were  not  so  sparing  of  ourselves,  as  to  lead 
them,  merely  that  we  might  have  one  day  longer  the  in*^ 
dulgcnce  of  a  carriage. 

At  Inverness,  therefore,  we  procured  three  horses  for  our-^ 
N^lvcs   and  a  servant,  and  one  more  for  our  ba£^;ageiy. 
which  was  no  very  heavy  load.    We  found  in  the  coursct.  -.. 
of  our  joiuncy  the  convenience  of  having  disencumberedCr. 
ourselves,  by  laying  aside  whatever  we  could  spare ;  for  il 
is  not  to  be  imagined  without  experience,  how  in  dii 
ing  crags,  and  treacling  bogs,  and  winding  through 
and  obstructed  passages,  a  little  bulk  will  hinder,  aii^ 
little  weight  will  burden  5  or  how  often  a  man  Hudi} 
pleased  himself  at  home  with  his  own  resolutioBi  wT" 
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tlic  hour  of  durkticsa  aiid  fatigue.  Tic  coiitcui  lo  lottvc  be- 
hind liiin  cvciy  thiug  but  himeelf. 

We  took  two  Higblaiidei-H  to  run  beside  us,  partly  lo 
show  us  the  way.  and  partly  to  lake  back  from  the  se»- 
tiide  the  horses,  of  which  they  were  the  owiiere.  One  of 
them  was  a  laau  of  great  livcUness  and  activity,  of  whom 
his  eompiininn  said,  that  he  would  tire  any  horse  iu  lu- 
vemcss.  Both  uf  them  were  ciril  and  veady-h;iiided. 
Civility  seems  part  of  the  uatioiiol  character  of  High- 
landers. Eveiy  eliieftain  is  a  raoiiaich,  and  politeness, 
the  natural  product  of  royal  go\eminent,  is  diffused  from 
the  laird  through  the  whole  clan.  But  they  are  rot 
commonly  dexterous :  their  narrowness  of  life  confines 
them  to  a  few  operations,  and  they  are  accustomed  to  en- 
dure little  wants,  more  than  to  renoove  tbcm. 

We  mounted  our  steeds  on  the  thirteenth  of  August, 
and  directed  our  guides  to  conduct  us  to  Fort  Augustus. 
It  is  built  at  tlie  head  uf  Loiigh  Ness,  of  \vhieh  Inverness 
stands  at  the  oudet.  Tlic  way  bi'tweeu  them  has  been 
eut  by  the  Boldiors,  and  the  grealei'  part  of  it  mns  along  a 
lock,  levelled  with  great  laliour  and  exactness,  near  the 
ivatcrsidc. 

Must  of  this  day's  jonniey  wius  very  pleasant.  The 
(lay,  though  bright,  was  not  hot ;  and  the  appearance  of 
the  eounlry,  if  I  had  not  seen  the  Peak,  would  have  been 
wholly  new.  We  went  upon  a  surface  so  hard  and  level, 
lliat  we  had  little  care  to  bold  the  bridle,  and  were,  there- 
fore, at  full  leisure  for  contemplation.  On  the  left  were 
higb  and  steep  rocks,  shmled  nith  birch,  the  hardy  native 
of  Ihe  north,  and  co^'cred  with  iem  or  boatli.  On  the 
right  Uic  limpid  waters  of  Lou)(h  Ness  were  lieatlng 
r  bank,  and  waving  tlieir  surfucc  by  a  gentle  agita- 
Bcyoud  Uicm  were  rocks  sometimes  covered  witli 
I  and  sometimes  towering  in  horrid  nakedness, 
and  then  we  esjiied  a  Uttlc  corn-field,  which 
impress  moie  strongly  Uic  general  barreu- 

-  -*-— *  twon^-fcor  miles  long,  and  J'rom 
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one  mile  to  two  miles  broad.  It  is  remarkable  that  Boe- 
thius  in  his  description  of  Scotland,  gives  it  twelve  miles 
iA  breadth.  When  historians  or  geographers  exhibit 
false  accounts  of  places  far  distant,  they  may  be  forgiven, 
fx^caase  they  can  tell  but  what  they  are  told ;  and  that 
their  accounts  exceed  the  truth  may  be  justly  supposed, 
l>ecaase  most  men  exaggerate  to  others,  if  not  to  them- 
selves ;  but  ]}oethius  live<l  at  no  great  distance ;  if  he 
never  saw  the  lake,  he  must  have  been  very  incurious,  and 
if  he  had  seen  it,  his  veracity  yielded  to  very  slight  tempt- 
ations. 

Lough  Ness,  though  not  twelve  miles  broad,  is  a  very 
remarkable  diffusion  of  water,  without  islands.  It  fills  a 
lai^  hollow  between  two  ridges  of  high  rocks,  being  sup- 
plied, partly  by  the  torrents,  which  fall  into  it  on  either 
side,  and  partly,  as  is  supposed,  by  springs  at  the  bottom. 
Its  water  is  remarkably  clear  and  pleasant,  and  is  inuu 
gined  by  the  natives  to  be  medicinal.  We  were  told,  that 
it  is  in  some  places  a  hundred  and  forty  fathoms  deep,  a 
profundity  scarcely  credible,  and  which  probably  those 
that  relate  it  have  never  sounded.  Its  fish  are  salmon, 
trout,  and  pike. 

It  was  said  at  Fort  Ai^ustus,  that  Lough  Ness  is  open  in 
the  hardest  winters,  though  a  lake  not  far  from  it  is  covered 
with  ice.  In  discussing  these  exceptions  from  the  courae 
of  nature,  the  first  question  is,  whether  the  fact  be  justly 
stated.  That  which  is  strange  is  delightful,  and  a  pleasing 
errour  is  not  willingly  detected.  Accuracy  of  narration 
is  not  very  common,  and  there  are  few  so  rigidly  philoso- 
phical, as  not  to  represent  as  perpetual,  what  is  only  fre- 
quent, or  as  constant,  what  is  really 'casual.  If  it  be  true 
that  Lough  Ness  never  freezes,  it  is  either  sheltered  by  its 
high  banks  from  the  cold  blasts,  and  exposed  only  to 
those  winds,  which  have  more  power  to  agitate  than  con. 
geal,  or  it  is  kept  in  perpetual  motion  by  the  rash 
streams  from  the  rocks  that  enclose  it  Its 
though  it  should  be  such  as  is  represented,  can. 
part  in  this  exemption ;  for  though  deep 
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I,  bcciiUfiG  their  wftlov  is  Eccludci)  from  the  cxlcvuol 
air,  yet,  where  a  wide  surface  is  exposed  to  the  full  iuflu- 
cnce  of  a  freezing  atmosplierc,  I  know  not  why  the  depth 
should  keep  it  ojwn.  Natural  philosophy  is  now  one  of 
the  favourite  studies  of  the  ScottiBh  nation,  and  liough 
Neas  wcU  dcacrves  to  be  dilijfentlj  examined. 

The  road  on  which  we  travelled,  and  which  was  itself  a 
source  of  entertainment,  is  ma<le  along;  the  rock,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  lough,  sometimes  by  breaking  off  protuhcrnnces, 
and  sometimes  hy  cutting  tlie  great  maaaof  stone  toacon- 
sidemhlo  depth.  Tlie  frngmcnts  are  piled  in  a  loose  wall 
on  either  side,  with  apertures  left  at  very  short  spaces,  to 
give  a  passage  to  the  wintry  currentH.  I'art  of  it  is 
bordered  willi  low  trees,  from  which  our  guides  gathered 
nuts,  and  would  have  had  the  appearance  of  an  Enghsh 
lane,  except  that  an  English  lime  is  almost  always  dirty. 
It  has  been  made  with  great  labour,  but  has  tliis  advan- 
tage, tiuit  it  cannot,  without  equal  labour,  Ire  broken 
up. 

Within  otir  eight,  there  were  poats  feeding  or  playing, 
llie  moimtains  liave  red  deer,  hut  they  came  not  within 
view  ;  and  if  what  is  said  of  their  rigilance  and  subtlety 
be  true,  they  have  some  claim  1o  tliat  palm  of  wisdom, 
which  the  eastern  philosopher,  whom  Alexander  inter- 
ited,  gave  to  those  beasts  which  live  furthest  from 


Kear  the  way,  by  the  ivatcrside,  we  espied  a  cottage, 
was  the  first  Highland  hut  that  I  had  seen ;  and,  as 
our  business  was  with  life  and  aiaimers,  we  were  willing 
to  visit  it.  To  enter  a  habitation  without  leave,  seems  to 
be  not  considered  here  as  rudeness  or  intrusion.  TTie 
old  laws  of  hospitality  still  give  this  license  1o  a  stranger. 
A  hut  is  constructed  with  loose  stones,  ranged  for  the 
It  part  witli  some  tendency  to  circularity.  It  must  he 
where  iho  wind  cannot  act  upon  it  with  violence, 
it  has  no  cement ;  and  where  the  water  will  nin 
use  it  has  no  floor  but  the  naked 
hich  is  cwminonly  about  six  feet 
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high,  declines  from  the  perpendicular  a  little  inward. 
Such  rafters  as  can  be  procured  are  then  raised  for  a 
Tooff  and  covered  with  heath,  which  makes  a  strong  and 
warm  thatch,  kept  from  flying  off  by  ropes  of  twisted 
heath,  of  which  the  ends,  reaching  from  the  centre  of  the 
thatch  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  are  held  firm  by  the  weight 
of  a  large  stone.  No  light  is  admitted  but  at  the  entrance, 
and  through  a  hole  in  die  thatch,  which  gives  vent  tx>  the 
smoke,  lliis  hole  is  not  directly  over  the  fire,  lest  the 
rain  should  extinguish  it ;  and  the  smoke,  therefore,  natu- 
rally fills  the  place  before  it  escapes.  Such  is  the  general 
structure  of  the  houses,  in  which  one  of  the  nations  of 
this  opulent  and  powerful  island  has  been  hitherto  con* 
tent  to  live.  Huts,  however,  are  not  more  uniform  than 
palaces;  and  this,  which  we  were  inspecting,  was  very 
far  from  one  of  the  meanest,  for  it  was  divided  into  sefve- 
ral  apartments ;  and  its  inhabitants  possessed  such  pro- 
perty as  a  pastoral  poet  might  exalt  into  riches. 

When  we  entered,  we  found  an  old  woman  boiling 
goat's  flesh  in  a  kettle.  She  spoke  little  English,  but  we 
had  interpreters  at  hand,  and  she  was  willing  enough  tA 
display  her  whole  system  of  economy.  She  has  five  chil- 
dren, of  which  none  are  yet  gone  from  her.  The  eldest,  a 
1)oy  of  thirteen,  and  her  husband,  who  is  eighty  years 
old^  were  at  work  in  the  wood.  Her  two  next  sons  were 
gone  to  Inverness,  to  buy  mealy  by  which  oatmeal  is  al- 
ways meant  Meal  she  considered  as  expensive  food, 
and  told  us,  that  in  spring,  when  the  goats  gave  milk» 
the  children  could  live  without  it.  She  is  mistress  d 
sixty  goats,  and  I  saw  many  kids  in  an  enclosure  at  the 
end  of  her  house.  She  had  also  some  poultry.  By  tlta 
lake,  we  saw  a  potatoc-garden,  and  a  small  spot  of  groundyi 
on  which  stood  four  shocks,  containing  each  twelve 
sheaves  of  barley.  She  has  all  this  from  the  labour  o£  , 
their  own  hands,  and,  for  what  is  necessary  to  be  boughmrij 
her  kids  and  her  chickens  are  sent  to  market 

With  the  true  pastoral  hospitality,  she  asked  p> 
down  and  drink  whisky.    She  is  religious^  a 
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the  kiik  k  four  miles  off,  probably  eigiit  Kuglisli  miks, 
she  goes  liiillier  every  Sunday.  We  gave  her  u  shilling, 
and  she  heggcil  snuffy  for  snuff  is  tiie  luxurj-  of  a  High- 
land cottage. 

Soon  afterwardn  we  came  to  the  General's  hut,  arr 
called  because  it  was  the  temporary  abode  of  Wade, 
while  he  superintended  the  works  upon  tlie  roiid.  It  is 
now  a  house  of  cnlcrtainnieut  for  passengers,  and  wo 
fiiiuid  it  not  ill  stocked  with  proviMonH. 

Towards  evening  we  crossed,  by  a  briilgc,  the  river 
wliich  makes  the  celebrated  fall  of  Fiers.  TIjc  coiintrj', 
nt  the  bridge,  sUikes  the  imagination  with  all  the  gloom 
and  grandeur  of  Siberian  solitude.  The  way  makes  a 
fiexure,  and  llie  mounUtins,  covered  with  trees,  vise  at 
once  ou  the  left  hand  and  in  the  front.  We  desired  our 
guides  to  show  us  the  fall,  and,  <Usmounting,  clambered 
over  very  ruggetl  crags,  till  I  began  to  wish  that  om-  cu- 
riosity might  have  been  gratitied  with  less  trouble  aud 
duiiger.  We  came,  at  last,  to  a  place  where  we  could 
overlook  the  river,  and  saw  a  channel  torn,  as  it  seems, 
tlirough  black  piles  of  stone,  by  which  the  sti'eam  is  ob- 
structed aud  broken,  till  it  comes  to  a  very  steep  descent, 
of  such  dreadful  depth,  that  we  were  naturally  inclined 
to  turn  aside  our  eyes. 

Hut  we  visited  the  place  at  an  unseasonable  time,  and 
found  it  divested  of  ita  dignity  and  lerrour.  Nature  never 
gives  every  thing  at  once,  A  long  continuance  of  ilry 
weather,  which  made  the  rest  of  the  way  easy  and  de- 
Ughtfnll  deprived  us  of  the  pleasure  expected  from  llie 
fidl  of  Fiers.  Ilie  river,  having  Jityw  no  water  but  what  the 
springs  supply,  showed  us  only  a  swift  current,  clear  and 
shallow,  fretting  over  the  asperities  of  the  rocky  bottom ; 
and  we  were  left  to  exercise  our  thoughts,  by  endeavour- 
ii^  to  conceive  the  effect  of  a  Uiousand  streams,  poured 
troni  the  mountains  into  one  ehnnnel,  stn^^ling  for  ex- 
pansion in  a  narrow  passage,  exaHi>eratcd  by  rocks  rising 

— *  't  last,  discharging  all  their  violence  ol 

'ffougli  the  horrid  chasm, 
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The  way  uow  grew  less  easy,  deseending  by  an  uneven 
declivity,  but  without  cither  dirt  or  danger.  We  did  not 
arrive  at  Fort  Augustus  till  it  was  late.  Mr.  Boswell, 
who,  between  his  father's  merit  and  his  own,  is  sure 
of  reception  wherever  he  comes,  sent  a  servant  before  to 
beg  admission  and  entertainment  for  that  night.  Mr. 
Trapaud,  the  govemour,  treated  us  with  that  courtesy 
which  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  military  character. 
He  came  out  to  meet  us  beyond  the  gates,  and  apolo- 
gized that,  at  so  late  an  hour,  the  rules  of  a  garrison  suf- 
fered liim  to  give  us  entrance  only  at  the  postern. 

In  the  morning  we  viewed  the  fort,  which  is  much  less 
than  that  of  St.  George,  and  is  said  to  be  commanded  by 
the  neighbouring  hills.  It  was  not  long  ago  taken  by  the 
Highlanders.  But  its  situation  seems  well  chosen  for 
pleasure,  if  not  for  strength ;  it  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  lake,  and,  by  a  sloop  of  sixty  tuns,  is  supplied  from 
Inverness  with  great  convenience. 

We  were  now  to  cross  the  Highlands,  towards  the 
western  coast,  and  to  "content  ourselves  ^vith  such  accon)- 
modations,  as  a  way  so  little  frequented  could  afford.  The 
journey  was  not  formidable,  for  it  was  but  of  two  days^ 
very  unequally  divided,  because  the  only  house,  where 
we  could  be  entertained,  was  not  further  off  than  a  third  of 
the  way.  We  soon  came  to  a  high  hill,  which  we  mounted 
by  a  military  road,  cut  in  traverses,  so  that,  as  we  went 
upon  a  higher  stage,  we  saw  the  baggage  following  us 
below  in  a  contrary  direction.  To  make  this  way,  the 
rock  has  been  hewn  to  a  level,  with  labour  that  might 
have  broken  the  perseverance  of  a  Roman  legion. 

The  country  is  totally  denuded  of  its  wood,  but  th» 
stumps,  both  of  oaks  and  firs,  which  are  still  found,  showv 
that  it  has  been  once  a  forest  of  large  timber.  I  do  not 
remember  that  we  saw  any  animals,  but  we  were  tolft 
that,  in  the  mountains,  there  are  stags,  roebucks,  goat^^ 
and  rabbits.  ^^^ 

We  did  not  perceive  that  this  tract  was 
human  beings,  except  that  once  we  saw  a 
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nhith  a  latly  was  walking  with  some  ^•-ciitlemeii.  Their 
houeo  was  certainly  at  no  gi'cat  dislanco,  but  bo  situatetl 
that  we  could  not  descry  it. 

Passing  ou  through  the  dreariness  of  solitude,  we  found 
a  party  of  soldiers  from  the  fort,  working  on  the  road,  un- 
der the  superintendence  of  a  sergeant.  We  told  them 
)iow  kindly  wc  had  been  treated  at  the  garrison,  and,  as 
we  were  enjoying  the  benefit  of  their  labours,  be^ed 
leave  to  sliow  our  gi-atitudc  by  a  small  present. 

Early  in  the  afternoon  wc  came  to  Anoch,  a  village  in 
Glenmollisou  of  three  huts,  one  of  which  is  distinguishctl 
by  a  ehimney.  Here  we  were  to  dine  and  lodge,  and 
were  conducted  through  the  iirat  room,  that  had  the 
chimney,  into  another  lighted  by  a  small  glass  window. 
'Die  landlord  attended  us  witli  great  civility,  and  told  us 
what  he  could  give  us  to  eat  and  drink.  I  found  some 
books  on  a  shelf,  among  wliich  were  a  volume  or  more 
of  IMdeaux's  Connexion. 

This  I  mentioned  as  something  unexpected,  and  per- 
ceived that  I  dill  not  please  him,  I  'praised  the  vroprietY 
of  his  language,  and  was  answered  that  I  need  not  won- 
der, for  he  had  learned  it  by  grammar. 

By  subsequent  opportunities  of  observation,  I  found 
that  my  liost's  diction  had  nothing  peculiar.  Those  High- 
landers that  can  speak  English,  commonly  speak  it  well, 
with  few  of  the  words,  and  little  of  the  tone,  by  which  a 
Scotchman  is  distinguished.  Their  language  seems  to 
have  l>eeu  learned  in  the  army  or  the  navy,  or  by  some 
commimication  nith  those,  who  could  give  them  good  ex- 
amples of  accent  and  pronunciation.  By  their  Lowland 
neighbours  they  would  not  willingly  be  taught ;  for  they 
have  long  cousidered  them  as  a  mean  and  degenerate 
race.  These  prejudices  are  wearing  fast  away ;  but  so 
_  much  of  them  still  remains,  that,  when  I  asked  a  very 
■ned  minister  in  the  islands,  which  they  considered  as 
'  most  savage  clans:  "Those," said  he,  "that  live 
T  ivlaads." 

.tier  early  in  the  day,  n-e  had  time  suf- 
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ficient  to  survey  the  place.  The  house  was  built,  like 
other  huts,  of  loose  stones ;  but  the  part  in  which  wc 
dined  anddept,  was  lined  with  turf,  and  wattled  with 
twigs,  which  kept  the  earth  from  falling.  Near  it  was  a 
garden  of  turnips,  and  a  field  of  potatoes.  It  stands  in 
a  glen,  or  valley,  pleasandy  watered  by  a  winding  river. 
But  this  country,  however  it  may  delight  the  gazer,  or 
amuse  the  naturalist,  is  of  no  great  advantage  to  its 
owners.  Our  landlord  told  us  of  a  gentleman  who  pos- 
sesses lands,  eighteen  Scotch  miles  in  length,  and  three 
in  breadth ;  a  space  containing,  at  least,  a  hundred 
square  English  miles.  He  has  raised  his  rents,  to  the 
danger  of  depopulating  his  farms,  and  he  fells  his  timber, 
and,  by  exerting  every  art  of  augmentation,  has  obtained 
a  yeariy  revenue  of  four  hundred  pounds,  which,  for  a 
hundred  square  miles,  is  three  halfpence  an^^cre. 

Some  time  after  dinner  we  were  surprise  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  young  woman,  not  inelegant  either  in  mien 
or  dress,  who  asked  us  whether  we  would  have  tea.  We 
found  that  she  was  the  daughter  of  our  host,  and  desired 
her  to  make  it  Her  conversation,  like  her  appearance^ 
was  gentle  and  pleasing.  We  knew  that  the  girls  of  the 
Highlands  are  all  gentlewomen,  and  treated  her  with 
great  respect,  which  she  received  as  customary  and  due^ 
and  was  neither  elated  by  it,  nor  confused,  but  repaid  my 
civilities  without  embarrassment,  and  told  me  how  mnch 
I  honoured  her  country,  by  coming  to  survey  it. 

She  had  been  at  Inverness  to  gain  the  common  female 
qualifications,  and  had,  like  her  father,  the  English  pro- 
nunciation. I  presented  her  with  a  book,  which  I  hap- 
pened to  have  about  me,  and  should  not  be  pleased  to 
think  that  she  forgets  me. 

In  the  evening  the  soldiers,  whom  wc  had  passed  on  the 
n>ad,  came  to  spend  at  our  inn  the  little  money  that  wie 
had  given  them.  They  had  the  true  military  impatience 
of  coin  in  their  pockets,  and  had  marched  at  least  six 
miles  to  find  the  first  place  where  liquor  could  be  bought. 
Having  never  been  before  in  a  place  so  wild  and  unfire- 


man 
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quenteil,  I  was  gliid  of  ihcir  univiil,  Itecaiise  I  knew  ihat 
vfc  liad  lunde  them  IViends ;  and  lu  gain  still  more  of  their 
go<xi\vill,  we  went  to  them,  where  they  were  carousing 
In  the  barn,  and  added  something  to  our  f-mner  gift.  All 
that  wc  gave  was  not  much,  bnt  it  detained  them  in  the 
ham,  either  merry  or  quarrelling,  the  whole  night,  and  in 
the  morning  they  went  back  to  their  work,  with  great  in- 
ation  at  the  bad  qualities  of  whisky. 
We  had  gained  so  much  the  favour  of  oiu-  host,  that, 
we  left  his  house  in  the  morning,  he  walked  hy  us 
a  great  way,  and  entertained  us  with  conversation,  both 
on  his  own  condition,  and  that  of  Hie  couutrj-.  His  life 
seemed  to  be  merely  pastoral,  except  that  he  differed 
from  some  of  the  ancient  Komadea  in  having  a  settled 
dwelling.  His  wealth  consists  of  one  hundred  sheep,  as 
many  goats,  twelve  milk-cows,  nnd  twenty-eight  beeves 
:Iy  for  the  drover. 

From  him  we  first  heard  of  the  general  dissatisfaction, 

ieh  is   now  driving  the  Highlanders  into  the  other 

hemisphere;  aud  when  I  nskcd  him  whether  ihcy  would 

BUy  at  home,  if  they  were  well  treated,  he  answered  with 

indignation,  that  no  man  willingly  left  his  native  country. 

"H  ibc  farm,  which  he  himself  occupied,  the  rent  had,  lu 

renty-five  years,   been   advanced  from   five   to   twenty 

Hinds,  which  he  fovmd  himself  so  litUo  able  to  pay,  Uiat 

B  woidd  be  glad  to  try  his  fortune  in  some  other  place, 

■et.  he  owned  the  reasonableness  of  raising  the  Highland 

Vts  in  a  certain  degree,  and  declared  himself  willing  to 

f  ten  pounds  for  the   ground  which  he  had  formerly 

1  for  five. 

POur  host  having  amused  ns   for  a  time,  resigned  as 

ft  our  giudcs.    The  journey  of  this  day  was  long,  not  that 

I  distance  was  gieat,  but  thai  the  way  was  difilicult. 

B  were  now  in  the  bosom  of  the  Higldands,  with  full 

!  to  contemplate  tlie  appcajance  and  properties  of 

luntainous  regions,  such  as  have  been,  in  many  cotin- 

fts,  the  last  nhelters  of  national  distress,  and  are  every 
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where  the  scenes  of  adventures,  stratagems,  surprises,  and 
escapes. 

Mountainous  countries  are  not  passed  but  with  diffi- 
culty, not  merely  from  the  labour  of  climbing;  for  to 
climb  is  not  always  necessary  :  but  because,  that  which  is 
not  mountain  is  commonly  bog,  through  which  the  way 
must  be  picked  with  caution.  Where  there  are  hills,  there 
is  much  rain,  and  the  torrents,  pouring  down  into  the  in- 
termediate spaces,  seldom  find  so  ready  an  outlet,  as  not 
to  stagnate,  till  they  have  broken  the  texture  of  the 
ground. 

Of  the  hills,  which  our  journey  offered  to  the  view  on 
either  side,  we  did  not  take  the  height,  nor  did  we  see 
any  that  astonished  us  with  their  loftiness.  Towards  the 
summit  of  one,  there  was  a  white  spot,  which  I  should 
have  called  a  naked  rock,  but  the  guides,  who  had  better 
eyes,  and  were  acquainted  with  the  phsenomena  of  the 
country,  declared  it  to  be  snow.  It  had  already  lasted  to 
the  end  of  August,  and  was  likely  to  maintain  its  contest 
with  the  sun,  till  it  should  be  reinforced  by  winter. 

The  height  of  mountains,  philosophically  considered,  is 
properly  computed  from  the  surface  of  the  next  sea ;  but,  as 
it  siffects  the  eye  or  imagination  of  the  passenger,  as  it 
makes  either  a  spectacle  or  an  obstruction,  it  must  be 
reckoned  from  the  place  where  the  rise  beg^s  to  make  a 
considerable  angle  with  the  plain.  In  extensive  conti* 
nents  the  land  may,  by  g^radual  elevation,  attain  great 
height,  without  any  other  appearance  than  that  of  a  plain 
gently  inclined,  and  if  a  hill,  placed  upon  such  raised 
ground,  be  described,  as  having  its  altitude  equal  to  the 
whole  space  above  the  sea,  the  representation  will  be  falla- 
cious. 

These  mountains  may  be  properly  enough  measured 
from  the  inland  base ;  for  it  is  not  much  above  the  sea. 
As  we  advanced  at  evening  towards  the  western  coasts' S^^ 
did  not  observe  the  declivity  to  be  greater  than  is  neoe*  ^ 
sary  for  the  discharge  of  the  inland  waters. 
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»  Viv  passed  many  vivei-s  aud  rimli-ls,  wbicb  commonly 

,  with  II  chat  shallow  stream,  over  a  hard  pebbly  Ixii- 

'ITicsc  chauoels,  which  Be*im  so  much  wider  than 

I  water  that  they  convey  would  naturally  require,  are 

med  by  the  violence  of  wintry  floods,  produced  by  the 

Mumulation  of  innumerable  streams  that  fall  in  rainy 

leather  from  the  hills,  and,  bursting  away  with  resistless 

impetuosity,  make  themselves  a  passage  proportionate  to 

their  mass. 

Such  capricious  and  temporary  waters  cannot  be  ex- 
I        peeled  to  produce  many  fish.     The  rapidity  of  the  wintry 

JVUuge  sweeps  them  away,  and  tiic  scantiness  of  the  sum- 
ptnr  stream  woidd  hardly  sustain  them  above  the  groiuid. 
Bliis  is  the  reason  why,  in  fording  the  northern  rivers. 
In  fishes  arc  seen,  as  in  England,  wandering  in  the 
iMter. 
■  Of  the  hills  many  may  be  called,  with  Homer's  Ida, 
iibuiidaTit  in  springs ;  but  few  can  deserve  the  epithet 
which  he  bestows  upon  Pelion  hy  waving  their  leaves. 
They  exhibit  very  little  varictj- ;  being  almost  wholly  co- 
vered with  dark  heath,  and  even  that  seems  to  be  checked 
in  its  growth.  What  is  not  heath  is  nakedness,  a  little 
diversified  by  now  and  then  a  stream  rushing  down  the 
steep.  An  eye,  accustomed  to  flowery  pastures  and  wav- 
ing hanTsts,  is  astonished  and  repelled  by  this  wide  ex- 
tent  of  hopeless  sterility.  Tlie  appearance  is  that  of  mat- 
ter incapable  of  form  or  usefulness,  dismissed  by  nature 
from  her  care,  and  disinherited  of  her  favours,  left  in  its 
original  elemental  state,  or  quickened  only  with  one  sullen 
pfcwer  of  useless  vegetation. 

It  will  very  readily  occur,  that  this  uniformity  of  har- 

^^^nmess  can  afford  very  little  amusement  to  the  traveller ; 

^^Htait  it  is  easy  to  sit  at  home  and  conceive  rocks,  and 

^BSteth,  and  waterfalls  ;  and  that  tliese  journeys  are  useless 

laboui-s.  which  neither  impregnate  the  imagination,  nor 

enlarge  the   understanding.     It  is   true,  that  of  far  the 

fcti<s''-iH  af  ^^oea,  we  must  content  ourselves  with  such 

pnion  n»y  exhibit,  or  analogy  supply  ; 
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but  it  is  true,  likewise,  that  these  ideas  are  always  incom- 
plete,  and  that,  at  least,  till  we  have  compared  them  with 
realities,  we  do  not  know  them  to  be  just.  As  we  see 
more,  we  become  possessed  of  more  certainties,  and,  con- 
sequently, gain  more  principles  of  reasoning,  and  found  a 
wider  basis  of  analogy. 

B^ons,  mountainous  and  wild,  thinly  inhabited,  and 
little  cultivated,  make  a  great  part  of  the  earth,  and  he 
that  has  never  seen  them,  must  live  unacquainted  with 
much  of  the  face  of  nature,  and  with  one  of  the  great 
scenes  of  human  existence. 

As  the  day  advanced  towards  noon,  we  entered  a  nar- 
row valley,  not  very  flowery,  but  sufficiently  verdant.  Our 
guides  told  us,  that  the  horses  could  not  travel  all  day 
without  rest  or  meat,  and  entreated  us  to  stop  here,  because 
no  grass  would  be  found  in  any  other  place.  The  request 
was  reasonable,  and  the  arg^ument  cogent.  We,  therefore, 
willingly  dismounted,  and  diverted  ourselves  as  the  place 
gave  us  opportunity. 

I  sat  down  on  a  bank,  such  as  a  writer  of  romance 
might  have  delighted  to  feign.  I  had,  indeed,  no  trees 
to  whisper  over  my  head,  but  a  dear  rivulet  streamed  at 
my  feet.  The  day  was  calm,  the  air  was  soft,  and  all  was 
rudeness,  silence,  and  solitude.  Before  me,  and  on  either 
side,  were  high  hills,  which,  by  hindering  the  eye  from 
ranging,  forced  the  mind  to  find  entertainment  for  itself. 
Whether  I  spent  the  hour  well  I  know  not ;  for  hero^I 
first  conceived  the  thought  of  this  narration. 

We  were  in  this  place  at  ease  and  by  chmce,  and  had 
no  evils  to  suffer  or  to  fear ;  yet  the  imaginations  excit^ 
by  the  view  of  an  unknown  and  imtravelled  wilderness, 
are  not  such  as  arise  in  the  artificial  solitude  of  parks  and 
gardens,  a  flattering  notion  of  self-sufficiency,  a  placid  iii~ 
dulgence  of  vohmtary  delusions,  a  secure  expansion  of  the 
fancy,  or  a  cool  concentration  of  the  mental  powers, 
phantoms  which  haunt  a  desert  are  want,  and 
and  danger;  the  evils  of  dereliction  rush  .iqpon, 
thoughts;  man  is  made  unwillingly  acquainted 
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cukncss,  auU  meditation  shows  Liiu  oiJj  how  little 
cau  sustain,  and  how  little  he  con   perform.     There 

^re  no  tntees  of  inhahitants,  except,  perhaps,  a  rude 
fSe  of  clods,  called  a  summer  hut,  in  which  a  herdsman 
had  rest  in  the  favoumWe  seasons.  Whoever  had  been  in 
tlie  place  where  I  then  sat,  unprovided  with  proi'isions, 
luu]  ignorant  of  the  country,  miglit,  at  least  before  the 
loads  were  made,  have  wandered  among  the  rocks,  till 
'ite  had  perished  with  hardship,  before  he  could  have  found 
either  food  or  shelter.  Yet  what  are  these  hillocks  to  the 
ridgea  of  Taurus,  or  these  spots  of  wildness  to  the  de- 
serts of  America  ? 

It  was  not  long  before  we  were  invited  to  mount,  and 
continued  our  journey  along  the  side  of  a  lough,  kept  full 
by  many  streams,  which,  with  more  or  less  rapidity  and 
noise,  crossed  the  road  tmm  the  liills  on  the  other  hand. 
These  currents,  in  their  diminished  stale,  after  several  dry 
months,  afford,  to  one  who  ha.s  always  lived  in  level  coun- 
tiies,  an  unusual  and  delightful  spectacle ;  but  in  the 
rainy  season,  such  iis  every  winter  may  be  eitpectod  to 
bring,  must  precipitate  an  impetuous  and  tremendous 
flood.  I  suppose  the  way  by  which  we  went,  is,  at  that 
time,  impassable. 

The  lough  at  last  ended  in  a  river,  broad  and  shallow, 
like  the  rest,  but,  that  it  may  l>c  fiassed  when  it  is  deeper, 
is  a  bridge  over  it.  Beyond  it  is  a  valley,  called 
isheals,  inhabited  by  the  clan  of  Macrae.  Here  we 
found  a  village,  called  Auknashcals,  consisting  of  many 
huts,  perhaps  twenty,  built  all  of  drg-Mone,  that  is,  stones 
piled  up  witliout  mortar. 

.  We  had,  by  the  direction  of  the  officers  at  Fort  Augus- 
tus, taken  bread  for  ourselves,  and  tttbacco  for  those  High- 
landers who  might  show  us  any  kindness.  We  were  now 
at  a  place  where  we  could  obtain  milk,  but,  must  have 
wanted  bread,  if  we  had  not  brought  it.  The  people  of 
this  valley  did  not  appear  to  know  any  English,  and  our 
>came  doubly  necessary  as  inteqireters.  A 
was  distinguished  by  gtealer  spaciotui- 
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nesSf  and  better  architecture,  brought  out  some  pails .  of 
milk.    The  yillagers  gathered  about  us  in  conaideTable 
numbers,  I  believe  without  any  evil  intention,  but  widi.a 
very  savage  wildness  of  aspect  and  manner.  When  our  meal 
was  over,  Mr.  Boswell  sliced  the  bread,  and  divided  it 
amongst  them,  as  he  supposed  them  never  to  have  tasted 
a  wheaten  loaf  before.    He  then  gave  them  little  pieces 
of  twisted  tobacco,  and,  among  the  children,  we  distri- 
buted a  small  handful  of  hal^^ence,  which  they  received 
with  great  eagerness.    Yet,  I  halve  been  since  told,  that 
the  people  of  that  valley  are  not  indigent ;  and  when  we 
mentioned  them   afterwards,  as  needy  and  pitiable,    a 
Highland  lady  let  us  know,  that  we  might  spare  our  com- 
miseration ;  for  the  dame,  whose  milk  we  drank,  had  pro- 
bably more  than  a  dozen  milk-cows.  She  seemed  unwiHing 
to  take  any  price,  but,  being  pressed  to  make  a  demand^ 
at  last  named  a  shilling.    Honesty  is  not  greater  where 
elegance  is  less.    One  of  the  by-standers,  as  we  were  told 
afterwards,  advised  her  to  ask  more,  but  she  said  a  shilling 
was  enough.    We  gave  her  half-a-crown,  and  I  hope  got 
some  credit  by  our  behaviour ;  for  the  company  said,  if  our 
interpreters  did  not  flatter  us,  that  they  had  not  seen  such 
a  day,  since  the  old  laird  of  Macleod  passed  through  their 
country. 

The  Macraes,  as  we  heard  afterwards  in  the  Hebrides, 
were  originally  an  indigent  and  subordinate  clan,  and 
having  no  farms  nor  stock,  were  in  great  numbers  ser- 
vants to  the  Maclellans,  who,  in  the  war  of  Charles  the 
first,  took  arms  at  the  call  of  the  heroick  Montrose,  and 
were,  in  one  of  his  battles,  almost  all  destroyed.  The 
women,  that  were  left  at  home,  being  thus  deprived  of 
their  husbands,  like  the  Scythian  ladies  of  old,  married 
their  servants,  and  the  Macraes  became  a  considerable 
race. 

As  wc  continued  oiu*  journey,  we  were  at  leisure  to  ex- 
tend our  speculations,  and  to  investigate  the  I'eason  of 
those  peculiarities,  by  which  such  nigged  regions,  as  these 
before  us,  are  generally  distinguished. 
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Mountainous  countries  ctimmouly  coutain  the  origiuiU,  nt 
least  the  oldest  race  of  inhabitants,  for  they  arc  not  easily 
con<[uered,  because  they  must  lie  entered  by  narrow  ways, 
exposed  to  every  iwwer  of  mischief  from  those  that  oc- 
cupy tlie  heig'bts ;  and  e^■orJ'  new  ridge  is  a  new  fortress, 
where  the  defendants  have  again  the  same  odviint^^-s. 
If  llie  assailants  cither  force  the  strait,  or  storm  the  sum- 
mit, tbey  gain  only  so  much  ground ;  their  enemies  are 
fled  to  take  possession  of  the  next  rock,  and  the  pursuers 
stand  at  gaze,  knowing  neither  where  the  ways  of  escape 
wind  among  the  steeps,  nor  where  tlie  bog  has  firmness  to 
sustain  them :  besides  Uiat,  mountaineers  have  aa  Bgility 
in  climbing  aud  dest^ending,  distinct  from  sli'ength  or 
courage,  and  attainable  only  by  use. 

If  the  war  be  not  soon  concluded,  the  invaders  are  dis- 
lodged by  hunger;  for  in  those  anxious  and  toilsome 
marches,  provisions  cannot  easily  be  carrietl,  and  are  never 
to  be  found.  The  wealth  of  moimtains  is  cattle,  which, 
while  the  men  stand  in  the  passes,  the  women  drive  away. 
Such  Innds,  at  last,  cajiniit  repay  die  expense  of  conqttest, 
and,  therefore,  perhaps,  have  not  beeu  so  often  invmled  by 
the  mere  ambition  of  dominion,  os  by  resentment  of  rob- 
beries and  insidts,  or  the  desire  of  enj<iying  in  security  the 
move  fniitful  provinces. 

As  mountaineers  (ire  long  before  tliey  ai-c  conquered, 
they  are  likewise  long  before  they  are  civilized.  Men  are 
softened  by  intercoui"se  mutuaUy  profitable,  and  instructed 
by  compiuing  their  own  notions  with  those  of  others. 
Thus  Cu-'sar  found  the  maritime  parts  of  Britain  made  less 
barbarous  by  their  commerce  wi^  the  Gauls,  Into  a  bai-- 
ren  and  rough  tract  no  stranger  is  brought,  either  by  the 
hope  of  gain  or  of  pleasiue.  The  inhabitants,  haWng 
neither  commodities  for  sale,  nor  money  for  purehase,  sel- 
dom visit  more  polished  places,  or,  if  they  do  visit  them, 
seldom  retiun. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  by  conquest,  intermixture, 
lal  refinement,  the  cultivated  parts  of  a  country 
heir  language,    llic  mountaineers  then  become  ■ 
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natuMiy  cot  off,  by  dissimilitude  of  speech,  iimn 
with  their  neighbours.  ThuS|  in  Biscay,  the 
cvigiial  Cantabriany  and  in  Dalecarlia,  the  old  Swedish 
itin  sobtists.  Thus  Wales  and  the  Highlands  speak 
the  Umgae  of  the  first  inhabitants  of  Britain,  while  the 
other  parts  have  received  first  the  Saxon,  and  in  some  de- 
gree afterwards  the  French,  and  then  formed  a  third  lan- 
guage between  them. 

That  the  primitive  manners  are  continued  where  the 
firimitive  language  is  spoken,  no  nation  will  desire  me  to 
suppose,  for  the  manners  of  mountaineers  are  commonly 
savage,  but  they  are  rather  produced  by  their  situaticm 
than  derived  from  their  ancestors. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  disposition  of  man,  that  whatever 
makes  a  distinction  produces  rivalry.  England,  before 
othci:  causes  of  enmity  were  found,  was  disturbed,  for  some 
centuries,  by  the  contests  of  the  northern  and  southern 
counties ;  so  that  at  Oxford,  the  peace  of  study  could  for  a 
long  time  be  preserved,  only  by  choosing  annually  one  of 
the  proctors  from  each  side  of  the  Trent.  A  tract,  inter- 
sected by  many  ridges  of  mountains,  naturally  divides  its 
inhabitants  into  petty  nations,  which  arc  made,  by  a  thou- 
sand causes,  enemies  to  each  other.  Each  will  exalt  its 
own  chiefSs,  each  will  boast  the  valour  of  its  men,  or  the 
beauty  of  its  women,  and  every  claim  of  superiority  irri- 
tates competition ;  injuries  will  sometimes  be  done,  and  be 
more  injuriously  defended;  retaliation  will  sometimes 
be  attempted,  and  the  debt  exacted  with  too  much  in* 
terest. 

In  the  Highlands  it  was  a  law,  that  if  a  robber  was 
sheltered  from  justice,  any  man  of  the  same  clan  might  he 
taken  in  his  place.    This  was  a  kind  of  irregular  justice 
which,  though  necessary  in  savage  times,  -covld  haidli 
fail  to  end  in  a  feud ;  and  a  feud  once  kindled  among  r 
idle   people,  with  no  variety  of  pursuits  to  divert  tl: 
thoughts,  burnt  on  for  ages,  either  sullenly  glowing 
secret  mischief,  or  openly  blazing  into  public  violen 
Of  the  effects  of  this  violent  judicature,  there   are  i 
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^|nntiii(j;  momuruiU.  The  cave  is  dqw  to  be  accn  tu  which 
one  of  the  Cumphells,  who  had  injared  the  Mactloniilils, 
retired  with  a  IxHly  of  hia  own  clan.  The  Macdoniilds  re- 
(jitircd  the  offender,  and  being  refused,  mode  a  fire  at  the 
mouth  of  iho  cave  \>y  which  he  and  his  adherentit  were 
suffocated  together. 

Mountaineers  arc  warlike,  becaiifie  by  their  feuds  and 
competitions  they  consider  themselves  as  nurrounded  witli 
enemies,  and  are  always  prepared  («  repel  incursions,  or  lo 
make  them.  Like  the  Greeks  in  their  unpolished  state, 
described  by  Thuejdides,  the  mghhrnders,  till  lately,  went 
iJways  otmcd,  and  carried  their  weapons  to  visits,  aud  to 
church. 

Mountaineers  are  thievish,  l)ccnuse  they  arc  poor,  and 
having  neither  manufactures  nor  commerce,  ean  grow 
richer  only  by  robber)-.  ITiey  regularly  plunder  their 
neighbours,  for  tlieir  neighbours  ore  commonly  their  ene- 
mies ;  aud  having  lost  that  reverence  for  properly,  by 
whieli  die  order  of  civil  life  is  preserved,  soon  consider  all 
as  enemies  whom  tliey  do  not  reckon  as  friends,  and  think 
themselves  licensed  to  invade  whatever  ihcy  aie  not 
obliged  to  protect. 

Uy  a  strict  administration  of  the  taws,  since  the  laws 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Highlands,  this  disposition 
to  thievery  is  very  much  repressed.*  Thirty  years  ago,  im 
herd  had  ever  been  conducted  tlirough  the  mountains 
without  paying  tribute  in  the  night  to  some  of  the  clans ; 

^^ut  cattle  are  now  driven,  and  passengers  travel,  without 

^^HftDger.  fear,  or  molestation. 

^^pAmnng  a  warlike  people,  the  (luality  of  highest  esteem 

^^Eijpersonal  courage,  and  with  the  ostentatious  display  of 
courage  are  closely  connected  promptitude  of  offence,  and 
quickness  of  resentment.     The  Highlanders,  before  they 

I  ere  disarmetl,  were  so  ad(bcted  to  quarrels,  that  the  boys 
Bd  to  follow  any  publiek  procession  or  ceremony,  how- 
br  festive,  or  however  solemn,  in  expectation  of  the 
■tic,  which  was  sure  lo  happen  before  the  company  dis- 
L 
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Mountainous  regions  are  sometimes  so  remote  from  the 
seat  of  government,  and  so  difficult  of  access,  that  they  are 
very  little  under  the  influence  of  the  sovereign,  or  within 
the  reach  of  national  justice.  Law  is  nothing  without 
power  ;  and  the  sentence  of  a  distant  court  could  not  be 
easily  executed,  nor  perhaps  very  safely  promulgated, 
among  men,  ignorantly  proud  and  habitually  violent,  vox- 
connected  with  the  general  system,  and  accustomed  to 
reverence  only  their  own  lords.  It  has,  therefore,  been 
necessary  to  erect  many  particular  jurisdictions,  and  com- 
mit the  punishment  of  crimes,  and  the  decision  of  right, 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  country  who  could  enforce  their 
own  decrees.  It  immediately  appears  that  such  judges 
will  be  often  ignorant,  and  often  partial ;  but  in  the  im- 
maturity of  political  establishments  no  better  expedient 
could  be  found.  As  government  advances  towards  perfec- 
tion, provincial  judicature  is  perhaps  in  every  empire  gra- 
dually aboUshed. 

Those  who  had  thus  the  dispensation  of  law,  were,  by 
consequence,  themselves  lawless.  Their  vassals  had  no 
shelter  from  outrages  and  oppressions ;  but  were  condemn- 
ed to  endure,  without  resistance,  the  caprices  of  wanton- 
ness and  the  rage  of  cruelty. 

In  the  Highlands,  some  great  lords  had  an  hereditary 
jurisdiction  over  counties ;  and  some  chieftains  over  their 
own  lands;  till  the  final  conquest  of  the  Highlands  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  crushing  all  the  local  courts,  and 
of  extending  the  general  benefits  of  equal  law  to  the  low 
and  the  high,  in  the  deepest  recesses  and  obscurest 
comers. 

While  the  chiefs  had  this  resemblance  of  royalty,  they 
had  little  inclination  to  appeal,  on  any  question,  to  supe- 
riour  judicatures.  A  claim  of  lands  between  two  powerful 
lairds  was  decided  like  a  contest  for  dominion  between 
sovereign  powers.  They  drew  their  forces  into  the  field, 
and  right  attended  on  the  strongest.  This  was,  in  ruder 
times,  the  common  pracdccj  which  the  kings  of  Scotland 
coidd  seldom  control. 
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Even  SO  laU4y  as  in  the  lust  years  of  king  Williiun,  a 
Imtllc  wits  foiii^ht  ut  Mull  Roy,  on  a  plain  a  few  miles  to 
the  8tmth  of  Inverness,  between  the  dans  of  Mackintosh 
Olid  Maedonald  of  Kcppocli.  Colonel  Matdonsild,  llie 
head  of  a  small  clan,  refused  to  pay  the  dues  demandcf] 
from  him  by  Mackintosh,  aa  bis  Buperiour  loi-d.  Tliey  dis- 
dained tile  interpusition  of  judges  and  laws,  and  calling 
each  his  followers  to  maintain  tlic  dignity  of  the  clan, 
fought  a  furmiil  battle,  in  which  several  considerable  men 
fcU  on  the  side  of  Mackintosh,  without  a  complete  victory 
to  either.  This  is  said  to  have  teen  the  last  ojien  war 
made  between  the  clans  by  their  own  authority. 

Tlie  Highland  lords  made  treaties,  and  formed  alliances, 
of  which  some  traces  may  still  be  found,  and  some  eouac- 
qucnces  still  remain  as  lasting  evidences  of  petty  rrgality. 
llio  terms  of  one  of  tliese  confederacies  were,  that  eaoh 
should  support  the  other  in  the  right,  or  in  the  wrong, 
except  against  the  king. 

The  inhabitants  of  mountains  form  distinct  races,  and 
are  careful  to  preserve  their  genealogies.  Men  in  a  small 
district,  necessarily  mingle  blood  by  intermarriages,  and 
combine  at  last  into  ono  family,  with  a  common  interest 
in  the  honour  and  disgrace  of  every  individuid.  Then  be- 
gins that  union  of  affections,  and  cooperation  of  endea- 
vours, that  constitute  a  clan.  They  who  consider  theni- 
sclvcB  as  ennobled  by  their  family,  will  think  biglily  of 
their  progenitors,  and  they  who,  through  successive  gene- 
rations, live  always  together  in  tlie  same  place,  v/iU 
preserve  local  stories  and  hei-editary  prejudices.  Thus, 
every  Highlander  can  talk  of  his  ancestors,  and  recount  the 
outrages  which  they  suffered  from  the  wicked  inhabitants 
of  the  next  valley. 

Such  aie  the  effects  of  habitation  among  mountains,  and 
such  were  the  qualities  of  the  Highlanders,  while  Ihoir 
rocks  secluded  them  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  kept 
them  an  unaltered  and  discriminated  race.  They  are  now 
cir  distinction,  and  hastening  to  mingle  with  the 
meral  commimity. 
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We  left  Auknasheals  and  the  Macraes  in  the  aftemoon, 
and  in  the  evening  came  to  Ratiken,  a  high  hill  on  which 
a  road  is  cut,  but  so  steep  and  narrow  that  it  is  Verjr  diffi- 
cult. There  is  now  a  design  of  making  another  way  round 
the  bottom.  Upon  one  of  the  precipices,  my  horse,  weaiy 
with  the  steepness  of  the  rise,  staggered  a  little,  and  I 
called  in  haste  to  the  Highlander  to  hold  him.  Tliis  was 
the  only  moment  of  my  journey,  in  which  I  thougbt  my- 
self endangered. 

Having  surmounted  the  hill  at  last,  we  were  told,  that 
at  Glenelg,  on  the  seaside,  we  should  come  to  a  house  of 
lime  and  slate  and  glass.  This  image  of  magnificence 
raised  our  expectation.  At  last  we  came  to  our  inn,  weaiy 
and  peevish,  and  began  to  enquire  for  meat  and  beds. 

Of  the  provisions  the  negative  catalogue  was  very  copi- 
ous. Here  was  no  meat,  no  milk,  no  bread,  no  eggSy  no 
wine.  We  did  not  express  much  satisfaction.  Here, 
however,  we  were  to  stay.  Whisky  we  might  have,  and 
I  believe  at  last  they  caught  a  fowl  and  killed  it.  We  had 
some  bread,  and  with  that  we  prepared  ourselves  to  be 
contented,  when  we  had  a  very  enunent  proof  of  HigUand 
hospitality.  Along  some  miles  of  the  way,  in  the  evening, 
a  gcntleman*s  servant  had  kept  iis  company  on  foot  with 
very  little  notice  on  our  part  He  left  us  near  Glenelg, 
and  we  thought  on  him  no  more  till  he  came  to  us  again, 
in  about  two  hours,  witli  a  present  fix>m  his  master  of  rum 
and  sugar.  The  man  had  mentioned  his  company,  and 
the  gentleman,  whose  name,  I  think,  is  Gordon,  weU  know- 
ing the  penury  of  the  place,  had  this  attention  to  two  men, 
whose  names  perhaps  he  had  not  heard,  by  whom  his  kind- 
ness was  not  likely  to  be  ever  repaid,  and  who  could  be 
recommended  to  him  only  by  their  necessities. 

We  were  now  to  examine  our  lodging.    Out  of  one  of 
the  beds,  on  which  we  were  to  repose,  started  up,  at  oar 
entrance,  a  man  black  as  a  Cyclops  from  the  forge.    Other 
circumstances  of  no  elegant  recital,  concurred  to  dispr 
us.     We  had  been  frighted  by  a  lady  at  Edinbuigh' 
discouraging  representations  of  Highland  lodgingr 
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liowevcr,  was  necessary.  Our  Higlilumlcvb  liiwl  ut  lii-sl  lnuu  J 
some  hay,  with  wliieb  the  inn  ti-uIJ  nut  supply  llieiii.  I 
directetl  them  to  bring  a  bundle  into  the  room,  and  slept 
Hjton  it  in  my  riding  coat.  Mr.  Jloswell,  being  more  deli- 
cate, laid  himself  sheets  with  hay  over  and  imder  him,  and 
lay  in  linen  like  a  gcutleman. 

In  the  morning,  September  the  twentieth,  we  found  our 
selves  on  tlie  edge  of  the  sea.  Having  procured  a  boat,  we 
dismissed  our  Highlanders,  whom  I  woidd  recommend  to 
the  service  of  any  future  travellers,  and  were  ferried  over 
to  the  isle  of  Sky,  We  landed  at  Armidel,  where  we  were 
met  on  the  simds  l>y  sir  Alexander  Maedonold,  who  was 
at  that  time  there  with  his  lady,  preparing  to  leave  tlic 
island,  and  reside  at  liJdinburgh. 

Armifl?]  is  a  neat  house,  built  where  the  Miicdoualds 
had  once  a  scat,  which  was  biuut  in  the  commotions  tliat 
tollcrwed  the  revolution.  The  walled  orchard,  which  be- 
longed to  the  former  house,  still  remains.  It  is  well  shaded 
by  tall  ash-treCA,  of  a  species,  as  Mr.  Janes  the  fossilist 
informed  me,  uncommonly  valual)le.  Tliia  pLontation  is 
very  properly  mentioned  by  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  new  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  Britain,  and  deserves  attention ;  be- 
cause it  proves  that  the  present  nakedness  of  the  Hebrides 
is  not  wholly  the  fault  of  nature. 

As  we  sat  at  air  Alexander's  table,  wij  were  entertained, 
iiccording  to  the  ancient  usage  of  the  north,  with  the 
melody  of  the  bagpipe.  Every  thing  in  those  countries 
has  its  history.  As  the  bagpiper  was  playing,  on  elderly 
gentleman  informed  us,  that  in  some  remote  time,  tht; 
MiiedonoldH  of  Glengary  having  been  injured,  or  offended 
by  tile  inhabitants  of  Culloden,  and  resolving  to  have  jufl- 
liee  or  vengeance,  came  to  Cidlodcn  on  a  Sunday,  where, 
finding  their  enemies  at  worship,  they  shut  them  up  in  the 
church,  which  they  set  on  fire :  "  and  this,"  said  he,  "  is 
B  tune  which  the  piper  played  wliilc  they  were  burning." 
Narrations  like  this,  however  uncertain,  deserve  the  uo- 
e  of  o  traveller,  because  tliey  are  the  only  records  of  a 
ilion  t)ial  bn.s  no  historians,  and  afford  tlic  most  genuine 
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lepresehtation  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  ancient 
Highlanders. 

Under  the  denomination  of  Highlander  are  compie- 
hendedy  in  Scotland  all  that  now  speak  the  Erse  langnage, 
or  retain  the  primitiye  manners,  whether  they  live  among 
the  mountains,  or  in  the  islands ;  and  in  that  sense  I  use 
the  name,  when  there  is  not  some  appai^it  reason  for 
making  a  distinction. 

In  Sky  I  first  observed  the  use  of  brogues,  a  kind  of 
artless  shoes,  stitched  with  thongs  so  loosely,  that  though 
they  defend  the  foot  from  stones,  they  do  not  exclude 
water.  Brc^ues  were  formerly  made  of  raw  hides,  with 
the  hair  inwards,  and  such  are,  perhaps,  still  used  in  rude 
and  remote  parts ;  but  they  are  said  not  to  last  above  two 
days.  Where  life  is  somewhat  improved,  they  are  now 
made  of  leather,  tanned  with  oak-bark,  as  in  other  places, 
or  with  the  bark  of  birch,  or  roots  of  tormentil,  a  substance 
recommended  in  defect  of  bark,  about  forty  years  ago,  to 
the  Irish  tanners,  by  one  to  whom  the  parliament  of  that 
kingdom  voted  a  reward.  The  leather  of  Sky  is  not  com- 
pletely penetrated  by  vegetable  matter,  and  therefore  can- 
not be  very  durable. 

My  inquiries  about  brogues  gave  mc  an  early  specimen 
of  Highland  information.  One  day  I  was  told,  that  to 
make  brogues  was  a  domestick  art,  which  every  mail  prac- 
tised for  himself,  and  that  a  pair  of  brogues  was  the  work 
of  an  hour.  I  supposed  that  the  husband  made  brogues 
as  the  wife  made  an  apron,  till  next  day  it  was  told  me, 
that  a  brogue-maker  was  a  trade,  and  that  a  pair  would 
cost  half-a-crown.  It  wiU  easily  occur  that  these  repre- 
sentations may  both  be  true,  and  that,  in  some  places,  men 
may  buy  them,  and  in  others  make  them  for  themselves ; 
but  I  had  both  the  accounts  in  the  same  house  within  two 
days. 

Many  of  my  subsequent  inquiries  upon  more  inl 
topicks  ended  in  the  like  uncertainty.    He  that  travds: 
the  Highlands  may  easily  satiurate  his  soul  with 
gencc,  if  he  will  acquiesce  in  the  first  account 
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liiiKlev  gives  lo  cvci^  qucsliun  lui  answer  so  prompt  ami 
I>enimiitory,  that  skepticism  itsolf  is  dared  into  silence,  and 
the  mind  sinks  bcfnre  llie  bold  reporUir  ui  unresisting  cre- 
dulity ;  but  if  a  second  question  be  ventured,  itbreaks  the 
encliontmeut ;  for  it  is  immediately  discovered,  that  what 
was  told  so  confidently  was  told  at  hazard,  and  that  such 
fearlessuess  of  assertion  was  either  the  sport  of  negligence, 
or  the  refuge  of  ignoi-anoe. 

If  individuals  are  thus  at  variance  with  themselves,  it 
can  be  ai;^ wonder  that  the  accounts  of  different  men  are 
contradictory.  The  traditions  of  an  ignorant  and  savage 
people  have  been  for  ages  negligently  heard,  and  unskil- 
fully related.  Distant  events  must  have  been  mingled 
together,  and  the  actions  of  one  man  given  to  another. 
'These,  however,  are  deficiencies  in  story,  for  which  no  man 
is  now  to  be  censured.  It  were  enough,  if  what  there  is 
yet  opportunity  of  examining  were  accurately  inspected 
and  justly  represented ;  but  such  is  the  laxity  of  Highland 
c^QvcrsatioD,  that  the  inquirer  is  kept  in  continual  sus- 
pense, and,  by  a  klud  of  inicEeclual  rettogradaUon,  knows 
less  as  he  hears  more. 

In  the  islands  the  plaid  is  rarely  worn.  The  law  by 
which  the  Highlanders  have  been  obliged  to  change  the 
form  of  their  dress,  has,  in  all  the  places  that  we  have 
visited,  been  universally  obeyed.  I  have  seen  only  one 
gentleman  completely  clothed  in  the  ancient  habit,  and  by 
him  it  was  worn  oidy  occasionally  and  wantonly.  The 
common  people  do  not  think  themselves  under  any  legal 
jssity  of  having  coats;  for  lliey  say,  that  the  law  against 
ids  was  made  by  lord  Hardwicke,  and  was  in  force  only 
his  life :  but  the  same  poverty  that  made  it  then  diffi- 
cult for  them  to  change  their  clothing,  hinders  them  now 
from  changing  it  again, 

_The  fillihcg,  or  lower  garment,  is  still  very  common, 
the  bonnet  almost  universal ;  but  tlieir  attire  is  such 
irodiices,  in  a  sufUcient  degree,  the  effect  intended  by 
c   »  -'-  "liim  (lie  dissimilitude  of  appearance  he- 
's and  ihe  other  inliabitants  of  Bri- 
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toiu ;  ^nd,  if  dress  be  supposed  to  have  much  influence, 
facilitates  their  coalition  with  their  fellow-siibjccts. 

What  we  have  long  used  we  naturally  like ;  and  there- 
fore the  Highlanders  were  unwilling  to  lay  aside  their 
plaid,  which  yet  to  an  unprejudiced  spectator  must  appear 
an  incommodious  and  cumbersome  dress ;  for  hanging  loose 
upon  the  body,  it  must  flutter  in  a  quick  motion,  or  require 
one  of  the  hands  to  keep  it  close.  The  Romans  always 
laid  aside  the  gown  when  tliey  had  any  thing  to  do.  It 
was  a  dress  so  unsuitable  to  war,  that  the  same  word 
which  signified  a  gown  signified  peace.  The  chief  use  of 
a  plaid  seems  to  be  this,  that  they  could  commodiouslj 
wrap  themselves  in  it  when  they  were  obliged  to  sleep 
without  a  better  cover. 

In  our  passage  from  Scotland  to  Sky,  we  were  wet,  tor 
the  first  time,  with  a  shower.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
the  Highland  winter,  after  which  we  tvere  told  that  a  sac- 
cession  of  three  dry  days  was  not  to  be  expected  for  many 
months.  The  winter  of  the  Hebrides  consists  of  little 
more  than  rain  and  wind.  As  they  are  siurrounded  hj  an 
ocean  never  frozen,  the  blasts  that  come  to  them  over  lihe 
water  arc  too  much  softened  to  have  the  power  of  congela- 
tion. The  salt  loughs,  or  inlets  of  the  sea,  which  shoot 
very  far  into  the  island,  never  have  any  ice  upon  thenif 
and  the  pools  of  fresh  water  will  never  bear  the  walker. 
The  snow  that  sometimes  falls,  is  soon  dissolved  bj  the 
air,  or  the  rain. 

This  is  not  the  description  of  a  cruel  climate,  yet  tha 
dark  months  are  here  a  time  of  great  distress ;  because  dps 
summer  can  do  little  more  than  feed  itself,  and 
comes  with  its  cold  and  its  scarcity  upon  fewMlM^ 
slenderly  provided. 

The  third  or  fourth  day  after  our  arrival  at 
brought  us  an  invitation  to  the  isle  of  Raasay,  wUehj 
east  of  Sky.    It  is  incredible  how  soon  the  aeconut 
event  is  propagated  in  these  narrow  countries  by 
of  talk,  which  much  leisure  produces,  and  the  relifl 
to  the  mind  in  the  penury  of  insular  conversat 
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new  tojtick.  The  arrival  of  atranfjers  at  a  plow  so  rarely 
visited,  excites  rumour,  nud  quickens  curiosity.  I  know 
not  whether  we  touched  at  any  comer,  where  fame  had 
not  already  prepared  us  a  reception. 

To  gain  a  coromodiou3  passage  to  Roasay.  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  pass  over  a  lai^e  part  of  Sky.  We  were  fur- 
nished, therefore,  with  horses  and  a  ^ide.  In  the  islands 
there  are  no  roads,  nor  any  marks  by  which  a  stranger 
may  find  his  way.  Tlic  horseman  has  always  at  bis  side 
a  native  of  the  place,  who,  hy  pui'suing  game,  or  tending 
cattle,  or  being  often  employed  in  messages  or  conduct, 
has  learned  where  tlic  ridge  of  the  hill  has  breadth  suffi* 
cient  to  allow  a  horse  and  his  rider  a  passage,  and  where 
the  moss  or  bi>g  is  hard  enough  to  bear  them.  The  bogs 
are  avoided  as  toilsome  at  least,  if  not  unsafe,  and,  there- 
fore, the  journey  is  made  genei-olly  from  precipice  to  pre- 
cipice ;  from  which  if  the  eye  ventures  to  look  do^vn,  it 
sees  below  a  gloomy  cavity,  whence  the  rush  of  water  is 
sometimes  heard. 

But  there  seems  to  be  in  all  this  more  alarm  than  dan- 
ger. The  Highlander  walks  cai-efully  before,  and  the 
horse,  accustomed  to  the  ground,  follo«-s  him  with  little 
deviation.  Sometimes  the  hill  is  too  steep  for  tlie  horse- 
man  to  keep  his  seat,  and  sometimes  the  moss  is  too  tre- 
mulous to  hear  the  double  weight  of  horse  and  man. 
The  rider  then  dismounts,  and  all  shift  as  they  can. 

Journeys  made  in  this  manner  are  rather  tedious,  than 
long.  A vcryfewniUesrequirescvonilhours.  FromArmidel 
we  came  at  night  to  Coriatachau,  a  house  very  pleasantly 
situated  between  two  brooks,  with  one  of  the  highest  hills 
of  the  island  behind  it.  It  is  tlie  nosidencc  of  Mr.  Maekin- 
non,  by  whom  we  were  treated  wiiU  very  liberal  hos- 
pitality, among  a  more  numerous  and  elegant  compau) 
-en  suunoseJ  easy  to  collect. 

'  -   'h'\    not   climb.     Ilie 

:ii  iuid  steepness  ilis- 

-        1  ■  '  re  is  a  eaime  upouii. 

sliiues  tliiii»  11  (ipuii  the  graiQ  of  one 
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eminent  for  dignity  of  birth,  or  splendour  of  achievementfl. 
It  is  said,  that  by  digging,  an  urn  is  always  found  under 
these  caimes ;  they  must,  therefore,  have  been  thus  piled 
by  a  people  whose  custom  was  to  bum  the  dead.  To 
pile  stones  is,  I  believe,  a  northern  custom,  and  to  bora 
the  body  was  the  Roman  practice;  nor  do  I  know 
when  it  was  that  these  two  acts  of  sepulture  weie 
united. 

The  weather  was  next  day  too  violent  for  the  continua- 
tion of  our  journey ;  but  we  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
the  interruption.  We  saw  in  every  place,  what  we  chiefly 
desired  to  know,  the  manners  of  the  people.  We  had 
company,  And  if  we  had  chosen  retirement,  we  might 
have  had  books. 

I  never  was  in  any  house  of  the  islands,  where  I  did 
not  find  books  in  more  languages  than  one,  if  I  staid  long 
enough  to  want  them,  except  one  from  which  the  fiunSy 
was  removed.  Literature  is  not  neglected  by  the  higgler 
rank  of  the  Hebridians. 

It  need  not,  I  suppose,  be  mentioned,  that  in  countries 
so  little  frequented  as  the  islands,  there  are  no  houses 
where  travellers  are  entertained  for  mcoiey.  He  tbal 
wanders  about  these  wilds,  either  procures  recommendi^ 
tions  to  those  whose  habitations  lie  near  his  way,  or,  when 
night  and  weariness  come  upon  him,  takes  the  chance  of 
general  hospitality.  If  he  finds  only  a  cottage,  he  can  ex- 
pect little  more  than  shelter ;  for  the  cottagers  have  little 
more  for  themselves :  but  if  his  good  fortune  bnngs.hlm' 
to  the  residence  of  a  gentleman,  he  will  be  glad  of  a 
storm  to  prolong  his  stay.  There  is,  however,  one  i*nr 
by  the  seaside  at  Sconsor,  in  Sky,  where  the  post-offioe 
is  kept. 

At  the  tables,  where  a  stranger  is  received,  ncithm* 
plenty  nor  delicacy  is  wanting.  A  tract  of  land  so  thinli; 
inhabited  must  have  much  wild  fowl ;  and  I  scarcdy  xe^. 
member  to  have  seen  a  dinner  without  them.  The  mooTif 
game  is  every  where  to  be  had.  That  the  sea  abounf 
with  fish,  needs  not  to  be  told,  for  it  supplies  a  great  pi 
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rope.  The  isle  of  Sky  hus  stags  and  roebucks,  bnl 
no  hiires.  Tliey  send  very  numerous  droves  of  oxen  yearly 
ro  England,  and,  therefore,  cannot  l>e  supposed  to  want 
beef  at  home.  Sheej)  and  goats  are  in  great  numbers, 
and  they  have  the  common  domeslick  fowls. 

But  as  here  is  nothing  to  be  botight,  every  family  must 
kill  its  own  meat,  and  roast  part  of  it  sniiiewhat  sooner 
than  Apicius  would  prescribe.  Every  kind  of  flesh  is  un- 
doubtedly excelled  by  the  variety  and  emulation  of  English 
markets ;  but  that  which  is  not  best  may  be  yet  vciy  far 
from  bnd,  and  he  that  shall  complain  of  his  fare  in  the  He- 
brides, has  improved  his  delicacy  more  than  his  manhood. 

'riieiv  fowls  are  not  like  those  plumped  for  sale  by  the 
poulterers  of  London,  but  they  ore  as  good  as  other  places 
commonly  afford,  exeept  that  the  geese,  by  feeding  in  the 
sea,  have  universally  a  fishy  rankness. 

These  geese  seem  to  be  of  a  middle  race,  between  tlio 
wild  and  domcetick  kind».  They  are  so  lame  as  to  own  a 
home,  and  so  wild  as  sometimes  to  fly  (juite  away. 

Their  native  bread  is  made  of  oats,  or  barley.  Of  oat- 
meal tliey  spread  very  thin  cakes,  coarse  and  hard,  ti) 
which  nnaccitstoraexl  palates  are  not  easily  reconciled. 
The  barley  cakes  ai-e  thicker  and  softer ;  I  began  to  eat 
them  without  unwillingness ;  the  blackness  of  their  co- 
lour raises  some  dislike,  but  the  taste  is  not  disagreeable. 
In  most  houses  there  is  wheat  flower,  ivith  which  we  were 
sure  to  be  treated,  if  we  staid  long  enough  to  have  it 
kneaded  and  baked.  As  neither  yeast  nor  leaven  arc  used 
among  them,  their  bread  of  every  kind  is  unfermented. 
They  make  only  cakes,  and  never  nioidd  a  loaf. 

A  man  of  the  Hebrides,  for  of  ihe  women's  diet  I  can 
give  no  account,  as  soon  as  he  appears  in  the  morning, 
swallows  a  glass  of  whisky  i  yet  they  are  not  a  dntnken 
race,  at  least  I  never  was  present  at  much  intemperance ; 
but  no  man  is  so  abstemious  as  tu  refuse  the  monii 
dram,  which  they  call  a  skalk. 

The  word  vrhUki/  signifies  water,  anil  t9 
of  eminence  to  strong  water,  or  distilled 
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drunk  in  die  north  is  drawn  from  barley.  I  never  tasted 
it,  except  once  for  experiment  at  the  inn  in  Inverary, 
when  I  thought  it  preferable  to  any  English  malt  bran<fy. 
It  was  strong  but  not  pungent,  and  was  free  from  the  em- 
pyretunatick  taste  or  smell.  What  v/aa  the  process  I  had 
no  opportunity  of  inquiring,  nor  do  I  wish  to  improve  the 
art  of  making  poison  pleasanL 

Not  long  after  the  dram,  may  be  expected  the  break- 
fast, a  meal  in  which  tlie  Scots,  whether  of  the  lowlands 
or  mountains,  must  be  confessed  to  excel  us.  The  tea 
and  coffee  are  accompanied  not  only  with  butter,  but 
with  honey,  conserves,  and  marmalades.  If  an  epicui^ 
could  remove  by  a  wish,  in  quest  of  sensual  gratiiica- 
tions,  wherever  he  hod  supped  ho  would  breakfast  io 
Scotland. 

In  the  islands,  however,  they  do  what  I  found  it  not 
very  easy  to  endure.  They  pollute  tlie  tea-table  by 
plates  piled  with  loige  slices  of  Cheshire  cheese,  which 
mingles  its  less  grateful  odours  with  the  fragrance  of  the 
tea. 

Where  many  questions  are  to  be  asked,  some  will  ha  , 
omitted.    I  foigot  to  inquire  how  they  were  supplied  widi 
so  much  cxotick  luxury.    Perhaps  tlie  French  may  briiw 
them  wine  for  wool,  and  the  Dutch  give  them  tea  and 
coffee  at  the  fishing  season,  in  exchange  for  iresh  piafi.r 
sion.     Their  trade  is  uncoustrained ;  they  pay  uo  ciistomsi   " 
for  there  is  no  .officer  to  demand  them ;  whatever,  these-  / 
ibte,  is  made  dear  only  by  impost,  is  obtained  here  at  att'  J 
easy  rate. 

A  dinner  in  the  Western  Islands  differs  very  little  i 
a  dinner  iu  Eugland,  except  that,  in  the  place  of  t 
there  are  always  set  different  preparations  of  milk, 
part  of  their  diet  will  admit  some  improvemcut.     Then 
they  have  milk,  and  e^:s,  and  sugar,  few  of  them  ] 
how  to  compound  tliem  in  a  custard.    Their  g^i-dene  J 
ford  them  no  great  variety,  but  they  have  always 
vegetables  on  the  table.  Potatoes,  at  least,  are  nevfo 
ing,  which,  though  they  have  not  known  them  1 
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now  one  of  the  priodpal  parts  of  ihcir  food.  Tlicy  are  not 
of  ihe  mealy,  but  ihc  viscous  kuid. 

Their  more  elaboraW  cookery,  or  made  dishes,  an  Eng- 
lishman, at  ihd  first  taste,  is  not  likely  to  approve,  bul  iho 
culinary  compositions  of  every  country,  are  often  such  as 
lM>eome  grateful  to  other  nations  only  by  degrees ;  though 
I  have  read  a  French  author,  who,  in  the  elation  of  his 
heart,  says,  that  French  cookery  pleases  nil  fureignerB,  but 
foreign  cookery  never  satisJies  a  Frenchman. 

Their  suppers  are  like  their  dinners,  various,  and  plen- 
IJful.  The  table  is  always  covered  with  elegant  Uncn. 
Their  plates  for  common  use  arc  often  of  that  kind  of 
manufacture,  which  is  called  cream-coloured,  or  queen's 
ware.  They  use  silver  on  all  occasions  where  it  is  com- 
mon  in  England,  nor  did  I  ever  find  a  spoon  of  horn  but 
in  one  house. 

Hie  knives  are  not  often  either  very  bright,  or  very 
sharp.  They  are,  indeed,  instraments  of  which  the  High- 
landers have  not  been  long  acqiiainted  with  the  general 
use.  They  were  not  regularly  laid  on  the  table,  before 
the  prohibiUon  of  arras,  and  the  (.-hangc  of  dress.  Thirty 
years  ago  the  Highlander  wore  his  knife  as  a  companion 
In  his  dirk  or  dagger,  and  when  the  company  sat  down  to 
meat,  the  men,  who  had  knives,  cut  the  flesh  into  small 
pieces  for  the  women,  who  vnlh  their  fingers  conveyed  it 
to  their  moutlis. 

There  was,  perhaps,  never  any  change  of  national  man- 
ners BO  quick,  so  great,  and  so  general,  as  that  which  has 
opcralcJ  in  the  Highlands  hy  the  last  conquest,  and  the 
subsequent  laws.  We  came  ihitber  loo  late  to  see  what 
we  expected,  a  people  of  pccuUar  appearance,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  antiquated  life.  Tlie  clans  retain  little  now  of  their 
original  charact<^r;  their  ferocity  of  temper  is  softened, 
_  iheir  military  ardour  is  extiiiguis:hcd,  their  dignity  of  in. 
_>eiidence  is  depressed,  their  contempt  of  govcmnieiit 
In1>dued.  and  iheir  revcrcnep  for  t*"**'  'taled.     Of 

tdiat  ihfy  had  hrfore  tin-  country-, 

tlK'ft-  itinain  oiJy  their  Their 
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language  is  attacked  on  every  side.  Schools  are  erected,  in 
which  English  only  is  taught,  and  there  were  lately  some 
who  thought  it  reasonable  to  refuse  them  a  version  of  the 
holy  scriptures,  that  they  might  have  no  monument  of 
their  mother-tongue. 

That  their  poverty  is  gradually  abated,  cannot  be  men- 
tioned among  the  unpleasing  consequences  of  suhjectian. 
Hiey  are  now  acquainted  with  money,  and  the  possibility 
of  gain  will,  by  degrees,  make  them  industrious.  Such  is 
the  effect  of  the  late  regulations,  that  a  longer  journey 
than  to  the  Highlands  must  be  taken  by  him  whose  curi- 
osity pants  for  savage  virtue  and  barbarous  grandeur. 

At  the  first  intermission  of  the  stormy  weather  we  were 
informed,  that  the  boat,  which  was  to  convey  us  to  Raa- 
say,  attended  us  on  the  coast.  We  had,  fix)m  this  tune* 
our  intelligence  facilitated,  and  our  conversation  enlarged, 
by  the  company  of  Mr.  Macqueen,  minister  of  a  pariah  in 
Sky,  whose  knowledge  and  politeness  give  him  a  title 
equally  to  kindness  and  respect,  and  who,  from  this  time* 
never  forsook  us  till  we  were  preparing  to  leave  Skv,  ut$i 
the  adjacent  places. 

Hie  boat  was  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Malcolm  Mjbc« 
leod,  a  gentleman  of  Raasay.  The  water  was  calmi  and 
the  rowers  were  vigorous ;  so  that  our  passage  was  quick 
and'pleasant.  When  we  came  near  the  island,  we  aaw 
the  laird's  house,  a  neat  modem  fabrick,  and  found  Ibr. 
Maclcod,  the  proprietor  of  the  island,  with  many  grmtlci 
men,  expecting  us  on  the  beach.  We  had,  as  at  all  odMQji^ 
}4aces,  some  difficulty  in  landing.  The  crags  were  ini^gj|k^^ 
larly  broken,  and  a  false  step  would  have  been  veiy  '  '  ' 
chievous. 

It  seemed  that  the  rocks  might,  with  no  great 
have  been  heii-n  almost  into  a  regular  flight  of 
and,  as  there  are  no  other  landing  places,  I  coi 
this  rugged  ascent  as  the  consequence  of  a  form  of, 
inured  to  hardships,  and,  therefore,  not  studious  of  ni 
rommodations.     But  I  know  not  whether,  for  manj 
it  was  not  considered  as  a  part  of  military  policy} ' 


flie  comitry  not  easily  accessible  TTw  rocks  arc  natural 
fortifications,  and  an  enemy,  climbing  with  difficulty, 
was  easily  destroyed  by  those  who  stood  high  above  him. 

Our  reception  exceeded  our  expectations.  We  found 
nothing  but  civility,  elegance,  and  plenty.  After  the  usual 
refreshments,  and  the  usual  conversation,  the  evening 
came  upon  us.  The  carpet  was  then  rolled  off  the  floor ; 
the  musician  was  called,  and  the  whole  company  was  in- 
vit«l  to  dance,  nor  did  ever  fairies  trip  with  greater  ala- 
crity. The  general  air  of  festivity,  which  predominated  in 
this  place,  so  far  remote  irora  all  thoae  regions  which  the 
mind  has  been  used  to  contemplate  as  the  mansione  of 
pleasure,  struck  the  imagination  with  a  dehghtfiil  surprise, 
analogous  to  that  which  is  felt  at  an  unexpected  emersion 
from  darkness  iuto  hght. 

When  it  was  time  to  sup,  the  donee  ceased,  and  six  and 
thirty  jwrsons  sat  down  to  two  tables  in  the  same  room. 
After  supper  the  ladies  sung  Erse  songs,  to  which  I 
listened,  as  an  English  aitdience  to  an  Italian  opera, 
delighted  with  the  sound  of  words  which  I  did  not  under- 
stand. 

I  inquii'ed  the  subjects  of  the  songs,  and  was  told  of 
one,  that  it  was  a  love  song,  and  of  another,  that  it  was  a 
farewell,  composed  by  one  of  the  islanders  Urat  was  going, 
in  this  epidemical  fury  of  emigration,  to  seek  his  forttme 
in  America.  Wbat  sentiments  would  rise,  on  such  an  oc- 
casion, in  the  heart  of  one  who  bad  not  been  taught  to  la- 
ment by  precedent,  1  should  gladly  have  known ;  but  the 
lady,  by  whom  I  sat,  thought  herself  not  equal  to  the 
work  of  translating. 

Mr.  Macleod  is  the  proprietor  of  the  islimds  of  Ransay, 
Rona,  and  Fliidda,  and  j>ossc8ses  an  extensive  district  in 
Sky,  The  estate  has  not,  during  four  hundred  years, 
gained  or  lost  a  single  acre. 

One  of  the  old  Highland  alliances  has  continued  f<ir 
hundred  years,  and  is  still  sidisisting  between  Mac- 
■fcod  of  Kaasay,  and  Maedonald  of  Sky,  in  coii«ct|ucnce  of 
tvliicb.  tlie  survivor  tdways  inherit*  *  of  the  dc- 
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ceased ;  a  natural  memorial  of  military  {riendship.  At 
the  death  of  the  late  sir  James  Macdonald,  his  sword  was 
delivered  to  the  present  laird  of  Roasay. 

The^Eetmily  of  Raasay  consists  of  the  laird,  the  lady, 
three  sons,  and  ten  daughters.  For  the  sons  there  is  a 
tutor  in  the  house,  and  the  lady  is  said  to  be  very  skilful 
and  diligent  in  the  education  of  the  girls.  More  gentle* 
ncss  of  manners,  or  a  more  pleasing  appearance  of  do- 
mcstick  society,  is  not  found  in  the  most  polished  coun- 
tries. 

Raasay  is  the  only  inhabited  island  in  Mr.  Madeod's 
possession.  Rona  and  Fladda  afford  only  pasture  for  cat- 
tle, of  which  one  hundred  and  sixty  winter  in  Rona>  an* 
der  the  superintendence  of  a  solitary  herdsman. 

The  length  of  Raasay  is,  by  computation,  fifteen  mileB, 
and  tlie  breadth  two.  These  countries  have  never  been 
measured,  and  the  computation  by  miles  is  negligent  and 
arbitrary.  We  observed,  in  tmvelling,  that  the  nominal 
and  real  distance  of  places  had  very  little  relation  to  each 
other.  Raasay,  probably,  contains  near  a  hundred  square 
miles.  It  affords  not  much  ground,  notwithstanding  it» 
extent,  either  for  tillage  or  pasture ;  for  it  is  rough,  rocky, 
and  barren.  The  cattle  often  perish  by  falling  from  the 
precipices.  It  is,  like  the  other  islands,  I  think,  generally 
naked  of  shade,  but  it  is  naked  by  neglect ;  for  the  laixd 
has  on  orchard,  and  very  large  forest-trees  grow  about  his 
house.  Like  otlier  hilly  coimtries  it  has  many  rivulets. 
One  of  the  brooks  turns  a  corn-mill,  and  at  least  &De  pro- 
duces trout 

In  the  streams  or  fresh  lakes  of  the  islands,  I  hate 
never  heard  of  any  other  fish  tlian  trouts  and  eels.  Hie 
trouts  which  I  have  seen  are  not  laige ;  the  colour,  of 
their  flesh  is  tinged  as  in  England.  Of  their  eels  I 
give  no  account,  having  never  tasted  them ;  for,  I 
they  are  not  considered  as  wholesome  food.  .;,« 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  fix  tlic  principles  upon 
mankind  have  agreed  to  eat  some  animals^ 
others  ;  and  as  the  principle  is  not  evident,  i 
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{oral.  Tliat  whk-h  is  selected  as  delicate  in  oiio  coimtry, 
is,  by  its  ucighbours,  abhorred  as  loathsome.  'Ilic  Noapo- 
Utaiis  lately  refused  to  eat  potatoes  in  a  famine.  Aii  Eng- 
lishman is  not  easily  persuaded  to  dine  on  snails  n-ith  an 
Italian,  on  frogs  with  a  Frenchman,  or  on  horsc-Jlesh 
with  u  Tartar.  The  vulgar  inhabitants  of  Sky,  I  know 
uot  whether  of  the  other  islands,  have  not  only  eels,  but 
pork  and  bacon  in  abhorrence,  and,  accor<hngly,  I  never 
saw  a  hog  in  the  Hebrides,  except  one  at  Dnnvegan. 

Railway  has  wild  fowl  in  abundance,  but  neither  deer, 
hares,  nor  rabbits.  Why  it  has  them  not,  might  be  asked, 
but  that  of  Buoh  questions  there  is  no  end,  W\iy  does 
any  nation  want  what  it  might  have  f  Why  are  uot  spices 
transplanted  to  America  ?  Why  does  -tea  continue  to  be 
brought  from  China  ?  Life  improves  bxit  by  slow  degrees, 
and  mueh  in  every  place  is  yet  to  do,  Attempts  have 
been  made  to  raise  roebucks  in  Raasay,  biu  mthout  effect : 
the  young  ones  it  is  extremely  ilifiicult  to  rear,  and  the 
old  coJi  very  seldom  be  taken  alive. 

llures  and  rdhbils  might  bo  more  pasily  oblained.  Tliat 
tlicy  have  few  or  none  of  either  in  Sky,  they  impute  tu 
the  ravage  of  the  foxes,  and  have,  therefore,  set,  for  some 
years  past,  a  price  ujion  their  he^s,  which,  as  the  num- 
ber was  dimuiished.  has  been  grwlually  raised,  from  three 
shillings  and  sixpence  to  a  guinea,  a  sum  so  great  in  this 
part  of  the  world,  that,  in  a  short  time,  Sky  may  be  as 
free  from  foxes,  as  England  from  wolves.  ITie  fund  for 
Uicse  rewards  is  a  tax  of  sixpence  in  the  pound,  imposeil 
by  the  fanners  on  themselves,  ood  said  to  l)c  paid  with 
great  willingness. 

The  beasts  of  prey  in  the  islands  are  foxes,  nllci-s, 
1  weasels.  The  foxca  arc  bigger  than  tbnsf  nf  Eng- 
i ;  but  the  otters  exceed  ours  in  a  far  greater  propor. 
I  saw  one  at  Armidel,  of  n.  size  much  beyond  that 

■ich  I  sujipOHcd  them  over  to  attain  ;  and  Mr.  MiU!lea», 

I  bdr  nt'  Col,  a  luan  of  middle  stature,  iiifomied  me 

iin  irtter,  of  wJiieh  ihc  tail  reached  the 

he  head  to  n  lon-l  with  his  own. 
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I  expected  the  otter  to  have  a  foot  particularl j  foimed  £ar 
the  art  al  swimmiiig ;  but,  upon  examinatkniy  I  did  not 
find  it  differing  much  from  that  of  a  spaniel  As  lie 
preys  in  the  sea,  he  does  little  visible  mischief,  and  is 
killed  only  for  his  fur.    White  otters  are  sometimies  seen. 

In  Raasay  they  might  have  hares  and  rabbits,  fix  ibej 
have  no  foxes.  Some  depredations,  such  as  were  never 
made  before,  have  caused  a  suspicion  that  a  fox  has  been 
lately  landed  in  the  island  by  spite  or  wantonness.  This 
imaginary  stranger  has  never  yet  been  seen,  and,  there- 
fore, )>erhaps,  the  mischief  was  done  by  some  other  ani- 
mal.  It  is  not  likely  that  a  creature  so  ungentle^  whose 
head  could  ha^'e  been  sold  in  Sky  for  a  guinea,  shoold  be 
kept  olive  only  to  gratify  the  malice  of  sending  him  to 
prey  upon  a  neighbour :  and  the  passage  fiom  Skj  is 
wider  Uian  a  fox  would  venture  to  swim,  unless  he  wi6re 
chased  by  dogs  into  the  sea,  and,  peihaps,  than  his 
strength  would  enable  him  to  cross.  How  beasts  of  ptey 
came  into  any  islands  is  not  easy  to  guess.  In  cold  eom- 
tries  they  take  advantage  of  hard  winters,  and  travel  &nx 
the  ice ;  but  this  is  a  very  scanty  solution ;  for  diej  aie 
found  where  they  have  no  discoverable  means  of  coming'. 

Hie  com  of  this  island  is  but  little.  I  saw  the  haireot 
of  a  small  field.  The  women  reaped  the  com,  and  Ike 
men  bound  up  the  sheaves.  The  strokes  of  die  sicUe 
were  timed  by  the  modulation  of  the  harvest-song,  in 
which  all  their  voices  were  united.  They  accompany  in  the 
Highlands  every  action,  which  can  be  done  in  equal  Ume» 
widi  an  appropriated  strain,  which  has,  they  say,  not  nnidi 
meaning ;  but  its  effects  are  regularity  and  cheeifiihieaiL 
The  ancient  proceleusmatick  song,  by  which  die  rowen  off 
galleys  were  animated,  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  off. 
this  kind.  There  is  now  an  oar-song  used  by  the  HeInK . 
dians.  -%i|^ 

The  gn>und  of  Raasay  seems  filler  ibr  catde  than  i^ 
com,  and  of  black  cattle  I  suppose  die  nombar  i 
great.    The  laird  himself  keeps  a  had  of 
one  hundred  of  which  aie  amiuany  solL  Of: 


hid. 
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imuin,  whicb  he  huUls  in  bis  own  liiuids,  lie  coiisidcrii 
the  sale  of  cattlti  na  repaying  him  the  ii?nl,  aiid  8U|)i>orti 
the  plenty  of  a  very  Ubeml  table  willi  the  remauiing  pro- 
duct, 

Kiuisay  is  supposed  to  have  been  very  long  inhabiteil. 
On  one  side  of  it,  they  show  caves  into  which  the  mde 
nations  of  the  first  ages  retreated  from  tbe  weather. 
These  dreary  vaults  might  have  had  other  uses.  There  is 
still  a  cavity  near  the  house  called  the  oar-cavc,  in  which 
the  seanien,  afU;r  obc  of  those  piratical  expeditions  which 
in  rougher  times  were  very  frequent,  used,  as  tradition 
tells,  to  hide  tlieir  oars.  This  hollow  was  near  the  sea, 
tJiat  nothing  so  necessary  might  be  far  to  be  fetched ;  and 
it  was  secret,  that  enemies,  if  they  landed,  could  find  no- 
thing. Yet  it  is  not  very  evident  of  what  use  it  was  lo 
hide  their  oars  from  those,  who,  if  they  were  masters  of 
coast,  could  tnkfi  away  their  lioats. 
A  proof  much  stronger  of  tbe  distance  at  which  the 
It  jHissessours  of  this  island  lived  from  the  present  time, 
is  affonk'd  by  the  stone  heads  of  arrows,  whieh  luii  t'ury 
fretiuently  picked  up.  The  people  call  them  elf-bolts,  and 
IwUeve  that  the  fairies  shoot  them  at  the  cattle.  They 
nearly  resemble  those  which  Mr.  Bonks  has  lately  brought 
from  the  savage  countries  in  the  Pacillck  t)ceaii,  and  must 
lave  l>ccn  made  by  a  nation,  to  whicb  the  use  of  metals 

unknown. 

iThe  number  of  this  bttle  community  has  never  been 
[led  by  its  ndcr,  nor  have  I  obtained  any  jjositive  ac- 
it,  consistent  with  the  result  of  ])oUtical  computation, 
many  years  ago,  the  lale  laird  led  out  one  hundred 
upon  a  mditary  expedition.  The  sixth  part  of  a  peo- 
pic  is  siipjHtscd  capable  of  bearing  arms :  Raasay  hail, 
therefore,  six  hundred  inhabitants.  But,  because  it  is  not 
ly  that  every  man  able  to  serve  in  the  field  would  fol- 
tlif)  Kummons,  or  tlint  the  chief  woidd  leave  his  lands 
defenceless,  or  tfJte  away  all  the  hands  qiialilied 
'  ■  l  be  supposed,  thai  half  as  many  might  be 
at  home.     The  whole  luiralrcr  will  then 
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be  nine  hundred,  or  nine  to  a  square  mile ;  a  degree  of 
populousness  greater  than  those  tracts  of  desolation  can 
often  show.  They  are  content  with  their  country,  and 
faithful  to  their  chie&,  and  yet  uninfected  with  the  fever 
of  migration. 

Near  the  house  at  Raasay  is  a  chapel  unroofed  and 
ruinousi  which  has  long  been  used  only  ajs  a  place  of  bu- 
rial. About  the  churches  in  the  islands  are  small  squares 
enclosed  with  stone,  which  belong  to  particular  fiimiUes, 
as  repositories  for  the  dead.  At  Raasay  there  is  one,  I 
thinky  for  the  proprietor,  and  one  for  some  collateral 
hous#. 

It  is  told  by  Martin,  that  at  the  death  of  the  lady  of  the 
island,  it  has  been  here  the  custom  to  erect  a  cross.  This 
we  found  not  to  be  true.'  The  stones  that  stand  about  the 
chapel  at  a  small  distance,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  have 
crosses  cut  upon  them,  are  believed  to  have  been  not  fu- 
neral monuments,  but  the  ancient  boundaries  of  the  sanc- 
tuary or  consecrated  ground. 

Martin  was  a  man  not  illiterate ;  he  was  an  inhabitant 
of  Sky,  and,  therefore,  was  within  reach  of  intelligence 
and  with  no  great  difficulty  might  have  visited  the  places 
which  he  undertakes  to  describe ;  yet,  with  all  his  op- 
portunities, he  has  often  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived. 
He  lived  in  the  last  century,  when  the  chiefs  of  the  dans 
had  lost  little  of  their  original  influence.  The  mountains 
were  yet  unpenetrated,  no  inlet  was  opened  to  foreign  no- 
velties, and  the  feudal  institutions  operated  upon  life  with 
their  full  force.  He  mighty  therefore,  have  displayed  a 
series  of  subordination  and  a  form  of  government,  which 
in  more  luminous  and  improved  regions,  have  been  long 
forgotten,  and  have  delighted  his  readers  with  many  un- 
couth customs  that  are  now  disused,  and  wild  opinions 
that  prevail  no  longer.  But  he  probably  had  not  know- 
ledge of  the  world  sufficient  to  qualify  him  for  judging 
what  would  deserve  or  gain  the  attention  of  mankind.  The 
mode  of  life  which  was  familiar  to  himself,  he  did  not 
suppose  imknown  to  others,  nor  imagined  that  he  could 
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tre  pleasure  by  tcUiuf;  that,  of  whicli  it  was,  iit  lii»  litUc 

LDtiy,  impossible  to  he  ignorant. 
KWhat  he  has  neglected  citnnot  now  be  perfonncd.  Id 
ions,  where  there  is  hardly  tlie  iise  of  letl<^r8,  what  is 
e  out  of  sight  is  lost  for  ever.  ITiey  think  but  little, 
i  of  their  few  thoughts,  none  are  wasted  on  the  i)asl,  in 
icb  they  are  neither  interested  by  fear  nor  hope.  Their 
Uy  ref^isterH  are,  stuU-d  oI>servauces  aad  practical  repre- 
niatiuns.  For  this  reneon,  an  age  of  ignorance  is  an  age 
l«iercmuDy.  Pi^reantii  and  processions,  and  commemo- 
^ons,  gRuluully  shrink  away,  as  better  methods  come 
a  use  of  reconUng  events,  and  preserving  rights. 

'a  not  only  in  Raaeay  that  the  cliapel  is  uni-oofed  and 

bIcss;  through  the  few  islands  which  wc  visited,  w.- 

thct  saw  nor  heard  of  any  house  of  prayer,  excejit  in 

,  thai  was  not  in  niius,     llie  niiilignant  influence  of 

HTiniBin  has  blasted  ceremony  and  decency  together; 

d  if  the  remembrance  of  papnJ  superstition  is  obliteralci:!, 

B  monuments  of  papal  piety  are  likewise  effaced. 

Jt  has  been,  for  many  yeare,  popular  to  talk  of  the  iazy 

gyotiou  of  the  Roinish  clergy  ;  over  the  sleepy  laziness  of 

I  that  erected  churches,  we  may  indidge  our  superio- 

f  with  a  new  triumph,  by  comparing  it  with  the  fervid 

jlivi^  of  those  who  suffer  them  to  ftdl. 

IfOf  the  destruction  of  churches,  the  decay  of  religion 

t  in  time  be  the  consequence ;  for  while  the  pubiick 

e  of  the  ministry  are  now  performed  in  houses,  a  very 

1  number  ciin  be  present ;  and  as  the  greater  part  of 

the  islandeis  make  no  use  of  books,  all  must  necessarily 

live  in  total  ignorance,  who  want  the  opportimity  of  vocal 

utruction. 

i^om  these  remains  of  ancient  sanctity,  which  are  every 

lete  to  be  found,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  for  the 

t  two  centuries,  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  have  de- 

i  in  number.     This  aigument.  which  supposes  that 

e  churches  have  been  suffered  to  fall,  only  because  they 

I  longer  necessar}',  would  have  some  force,  if  the 
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houses  of  worship  still  remaining  were  suAicient  for  the 
people.  But  since  they  have  now  no  churches  at  all,  these 
venerable  fragments  do  not  prove  the  people  of  former  times 
to  have  been  more  numerous,  but  to  have  been  more  de- 
vout If  the  inhabitants  were  doubled,  with  their  present 
principles,  it  appears  not  that  any  provision  for  publick 
worship  would  be  made.  Where  the  religion  of  a  countiy 
enforces  consecrated  buildings,  the  number  oflhose  build- 
ings may  be  supposed  to  afford  some  indication,  however 
uncertain,  of  the  populousness  of  the  place;  but  where, 
by  a  change  of  manners,  a  nation  is  contented  to  live 
without  them,  their  decay  implies  no  diminution  of  iiiha- 
bitants. 

Some  of  these  dilapidations  are  said  to  be  found  in 
islands  now  uninhabited ;  but  I  doubt  whether  we  can 
thence  infer  tiiat  tiiey  were  ever  peopled.  The  religion  of 
the  middle  age  is  well  known  to  have  placed  too  mudi 
hope  in  lonely  austerities.  Voluntary  solitude  was  tii^ 
great  art  of  propitiation,  by  which  crimes  were  effaced,,  and 
conscience  was  appeased ;  it  is,  therefore,  not  unlikely,  that 
oratories  were  often  built  in  places  where  retirement  was* 
sure  to  have  no  disturbance. 

Raasay  has  little  that  can  detain  a  traveller,  except  the 
laird  and  his  family ;  but  their  power  wants  no  auxiliariesi- 
Such  a  seat  of  hospitality,  amidst  the  winds  and  waters, 
fills  the  imagination  with  a  delightfiil  contrariety  of  imagWL 
Without  is  tiie  rough  ocean,  and  the  rocky  land,  the  beat- 
ing billows,  and  the  howling  storm :  within  is  plenty  and 
elegance,  beauty  and  gaiety,  the  song  and  the  dance.  In 
Raasay,  if  I  could  have  found  an  Ulysses,  I  had  fiemded  a 
Phsacia. 

At  Raasay,  by  good  fortune,  Macleod,  so  the  chief  of 
the  clan  is  called,  was  paying  a  visit,  and  by  him  we  were 
invited  to  his  seat  at  Dunvegan.  Raasay  has  a  stout  boat, 
built  in  Norway,  in  which,  with  six  oars,  he  conveyed  us 
back  to  Sky.  We  landed  at  Port  Re,  so  called,  because 
James  the  fifth  of  Scodand,  who  had  curiosity  to  visit  the 
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I,  caiuc  iuto  it.  llie  port  is  uuule  by  an  inlel  of  tbc 
sea,  deep  aiiil  naJTow,  where  a  ship  lay  waidng  lo  dis- 
people Sky,  by  carrying  the  natives  away  to  America. 

In  coasting  Sky,  we  passed  by  the  cavern  in  which  it 
was  the  custom,  as  MorUn  relates,  to  catch  birds  in  the 
nighti  by  making  a  fire  at  the  euUance.  This  practice  is 
ditiuscd ;  for  the  birds,  as  is  known  often  to  happen,  have 
cbiuigi^  their  haunts. 

Here  we  dined  at  a  publick  house,  I  believe  the  only 
inn  of  the  island,  and  having  mounted  otu-  horses,  travelled 
in  the  manner  already  deBeril>ed,  till  we  came  to  KiDg»- 
t>orough,  a  plaec  distinguished  by  that  name,  because  the 
king  lodged  here  when  he  landed  at  Port  Re.  We  were 
entertaineil  with  the  usual  hospitality  by  Mr.  Macdonald, 
and  his  lady  Flora  Macdonald,  a  name  that  will  be  men- 
tioned! in  history,  and,  if  courage  and  fidehty  be  virtues, 
mentioned  with  honour.  She  is  a  woman  of  middle  sta- 
ture, soft  features,  gentle  manners,  and  elegant  presence. 

In  the  morning  we  sent  our  horses  roimd  a  promontory 
U)  meet  us,  iind  spared  ourselvm  part  of  the  day's  fatigue, 
by  crossing  an  arm  of  Oie  sea.  We  had  at  last  some  diffi. 
culty  in  coming  to  Dunvegan;  for  our  way  led  over  an 
extensive  moor,  «liere  every  step  was  to  be  taken  with 
caution,  and  we  were  often  obUged  to  alight,  because  the 
gn>und  coidd  not  l>e  trusted.  In  travelling  this  watery 
flat,  I  perceived  that  it  had  a  visihle  declivity,  and  might, 
wttliout  much  expense  or  difficulty,  be  drained  But  diffi- 
culty and  expense  are  relative  terms,  which  have  diSferent 
meanings  in  different  places. 

To  Dimvegnn  we  came,  very  willing  to  be  at  rest,  and 
found  OUT  fatigue  amply  recompensed  by  our  reception. 
Iiody  Maclcod,  who  had  lived  muuy  years  in  England, 
was  newly  come  hither  with  her  son  and  four  daughters, 
who  knew  all  the  arts  of  southern  elegance,  and  all  the 
modes  of  English  economy.  Here,  therefore,  we  settlwl, 
and  did  not  spoil  the  present  hour  with  thoughts  of  depar- 

Dunvegan  is  a  rocky  promiupuce,  that  juts  out  into  a 
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bay,  on  the  west  side  of  Sky.  The  house,  which  is  the 
j^incipal  seat  of  Macleod,  is  partly  old  and  partly  modem ; 
it  is  built  upon  the  rock,  and  looks  upon  the  water.  It 
forms  two  sides  of  a  small  square :  on  the  third  side  is  the 
skeleton  of  a  castle  of  unknown  antiquity,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Norw^an  fortress,  when  the  Danes  were  masters 
of  the  islands.  It  is  so  nearly  entire,  that  it  might  have 
easily  been  made  habitable,  were  there  not  an  ominous 
tradition  in  the  family,  that  the  owner  shall  not  long  out- 
live the  reparation.  The  grandfather  of  the  present  laird, 
in  defiance  of  prediction,  began  the  work,  but  desisted  in 
a  little  time,  and  applied  his  money  to  worse  uses. 

As  the  inhabitants  of  the  Hebrides  lived,  for  many  ages, 

in  continual  expectation  of  hostilities;  the  chief  of  every 

dan  resided  in  a  fortress.    This  house  was  accessible  only 

,  from  the  water,  till  the  last  possessour  opened  an  entrance 

by  stairs  upon  the  land. 

They  had  formerly  reason  to  be  afraid,  not  only  of  de- 
clared wars,  and  authorized  invaders,  or  of  roving  pirates, 
which,  in  the  northern  seas,  must  have  been  very  common ; 
but  of  inroads  and  insults  from  rival  clans,  who,  in  the 
plenitude  of  feudal  independence,  asked  no  leave  of  their 
sovereign  to  make  war  on  one  another.  Sky  has  been  ra- 
vaged by  a  feud  between  the  two  mighty  powers  of  Mac- 
donald  and  Madeod.  Macdonald  having  married  a  Mac- 
leod,  upon  some  discontent  dismissed  her,  perhaps  because 
she  had  brought  him  no  children.  Before  the  reign  of 
James  the  fifth,  a  Highland  laird  made  a  trial  of  his  wife 
for  a  certain  time,  and  if  she  did  not  please  him,  he  was 
then  at  liberty  to  send  her  away,  lliis,  however,  must 
always  have  ofiended,  and  Macleod,  resenting  the  injury, 
whatever  were  its  circumstances,  declared,  that  the  wed- 
ding had  been  solemnized  without  a  bonfire,  but  that 
the  separation  should  be  better  illuminated ;  and  raising  a 
Uttle  army,  set  fire  to  the  territories  of  Macdonald,  who 
returned  the  visit,  and  prevailed. 

Another  story  may  show  the  disorderly  state  of  insular 
neighbourhood.      Ihe  inhabitants  of  the  isle  of  Egg, 
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meeting  ti  Imnt  manned  I)y  Ma^leods,  lied  the  crew  hand 
and  fool,  and  set  them,  adrift  Muclcod  landed  ui>on  Ef^g, 
and  demanded  the  offenders ;  Iiut  the  inhabitants,  lefusing 
to  surrender  them,  retreated  to  a  cavern,  into  which  they 
ijrht  their  enemies  unUkely  to  follow  them.     Mactood 

lolted  them  with  smoke,  and  left  them  lying  dead  by 

milies  as  they  stood. 

Here  the  violence  of  the  weather  confined  us  for  some 
time,  not  at  all  to  our  discontent  or  inconvenience.  We 
would,  indeed,  verj-  willingly  have  visited  the  islands,  which 

Ilght  be  seen  from  the  house  scattered  in  the  sea,  and  I 
w  particularly  desirous  to  have  viewed  Isayj  but  the 
irma  did  not  permit  us  to  launch  a  boat,  and  we  were 
mdemned  to  listen  in  idleness  to  the  wind,  except  when 
(  were  better  engaged  by  Ustening  to  the  ladies. 
We  had  here  more  wind  than  waves,  and  suffered  the 
severity  of  a  tempest,  without  enjoying  its  magnificence. 
The  sea  being  broken  by  the  multitude  of  islands,  does 
not  roar  with  so  much  noiac,  nor  beat  the  storm  with  such 
foamy  violence,  as  I  have  remarked  on  the  coast  of  Sussex. 
Though,  while  I  was  in  the  Hebrides,  the  wind  was  ex- 
tremely turbulent,  I  never  saw  very  liigh  billows. 

The  country  altout  Dunvegan  is  roi^h  and  huiTcn. 
There  are  no  trees,  except  in  the  orchard,  which  is  a  low 
jthellcred  spot,  suiToundcd  witli  a.  wall. 

When  this  house  was  intended  to  sustain  a  siege,  a  well 
was  mode  iu  the  court,  by  boring  the  rock  downwards,  till 
water  was  found,  which,  though  so  near  to  the  sea,  I  have 
Dot  heard  mentioned  as  hraekish,  though  it  has  some  hard- 
ness, or  other  qualities,  which  make  it  less  fit  for  use ;  and 
the  family  is  now  better  supplied  from  a  stream,  which 
runs  by  the  rock,  hom  two  pleasing  waterfalfi. 

Here  we  saw  some  traces  of  former  manners,  and  heard 

MOme  standing  traditjons.     In  the  house  is  kept  an  ox's 

horn,  hollowed  so  as  to  hold  pcihaps  two  quarts,  which 

the  heir  of  Macleod   was  expected  to  swallow  at  one 

.draught,  as  a  test  of  hitt  manhood,  before  he  was  per- 

L  to  bear  aims,  or  could  claim  a  seat   among  the 
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men.  It  is  held,  that  the  return  of  the  laird  to  Dunvegan, 
after  any  considerable  absence,  produces  a  plentiful  cap- 
ture of  herrings ;  and  that,  if  any  woman  crosses  ihe  water 
to  the  opposite  island,  the  herrings  will  desert  the  coast. 
Boethius  tells  the  same  ot  some  other  place.  This  tradition 
is  not  uniform.  Some  hold  that  no  woman  may  pass,  and 
others  that  none  may  pass  but  a  Macleod. 

Among  other  guests,  which  the  hospitality  of  Dunvegan 
brought  to  the  table,  a  visit  was  paid  by  the  laird  and  lady 
of  a  small  island  south  of  Sky,  of  which  the  proper  name 
is  Muack,  which  signifies  swine.  It  is  commonly  called 
Muck,  which  the  proprietor  not  liking,  has  endeayoured, 
without  effect,  to  change  to  Monk.  It  is  usual  to  call 
gentlemen  in  Scotland  by  the  name  of  their  possessions, 
as  Raasay,  Bemera,  Loch  Buy,  a  practice  necessary  in 
countries  inhabited  by  clans,  where  all  that  live  in  the 
same  territory  have  one  name,  and  must  be  therefore  dis- 
criminated by  some  addition.  This  gentleman,  whose 
name,  I  think,  is,  Maclean,  should  be  regularly  called 
Muck ;  but  the  appellation,  which  he  thinks  too  coarse 
for  his  island,  he  would  like  still  less  for  himself,  and  he 
is,  therefore,  addressed  by  the  title  of.  Isle  of  Muck.  . 

This  little  island,  however  it  be  named,  is  of  considerable 
value.  It  is  two  English  miles  long,  and  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  broad,  and  consequently  contains  only  .nin^ 
hundred  and  sixty  English  acres.  It  is  chiefly  arable. 
Half  of  this  little  dominion  the  laird  retains  in  his  own 
hand,  and  on  the  other  half,  live  One  hundred  and  sixty 
persons,  who  pay  their  rent  by  exported  com.  What  rent 
they  pay,  we  were^not  told,  and  could  not  decently  inquire. 
The  proportion  of  the  people  to  the  land  is  such>  as  the  ; 
most  fertile  countries  do^  not  commonly  maintain. 

The  laird,  having  all  his  people  under  his  immediate 
view,  seems  to  be  very  attentive  to  their  happiness.     The  • 
devastation- of  the  smdlpox,  when  it  visits  places  where  it,- 
comes  seldom,  is  well  known.     He  has  disarmed  it  of  it* 
terrour  at  Muack,  by  inoculating  dghty  of  his  people. 
The  expense  was  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a  headLw.  ' 


Many  trades  they  cannot  have  amoiif^  them,  but  upon 
occasion,  he  fetclies  a  smith  from  the  isle  of  Egg,  and  has 
a  tailor  from  the  mainland,  eix  times  a  year.  Tliis  island 
well  deserved  to  be  seen,  but  the  laird's  abaence  left  us  no 
opportunity. 

Every  inhabited  island  has  its  appendant  and  subordi- 
late  islets.  Muck,  however  small,  has  yet  others  smaller 
tout  it,  one  of  which  has  only  ground  sufficient  to  afford 
isture  for  three  wethers. 
,.  At  Diuivegan  I  had  tasted  lutus,  and  was  in  danger  of 
^tting  that  I  was  ever  to  depart,  till  Mr.  Boawcll  sagely 
if>roached  me  with  my  sluggishness  and  softness,  I  had 
a  very  forcible  defence  to  make ;  and  we  agreed  to  pur- 
r  journey.  Macleod  accompanied  us  to  Ulinish, 
irhere  we  were  entertainetl  by  the  sheriff  of  the  island. 

Mr.  Macquecn  trav«lle<l  with  us,  and  directed  oiu:  atten- 
tion to  all  that  was  worthy  of  observation.  With  him  we 
went  to  see  an  ancient  building,  called  a  dun  or  borough. 
It  was  a  circidar  enclosiue,  about  forty-two  feet  in  dia- 
meter,  walled  round  with  loose  stones,  perhaps  to  the 
ight  of  nine  feet.  The  walls  are  very  thick,  diminiah- 
^  a  little  towards  the  top,  and,  though  in  these  countries 
e  is  not  brought  far,  must  have  been  raised  with  much 
Within  the  great  circle  were  several  smaller 
inds  of  wall,  which  formed  distinct  apartments.  Its 
e  and  its  use  are  unknown.  Some  suppose  it  the  ori- 
inal  seot  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Macleods.  Mr.  Macquwn 
lought  it  a  Danish  foit. 

e  entrance  is  covered  with  flat  stones,  and  is  narrow, 

s  it  was  necessary  that  the  stones  which  lie  over  it, 

old  reach  from  one  wall  to  the  other ;  yet,  strait  as  the 

igc  is,  they  seem  heavier  than  could  have  been  placed 

;  they  now  lie,  by  the  naked  strengtli  of  as  many 

I  08  might  stand  about  them.     They  were  probably 

,  by  putting  long  pieces  of  wood  under  them,  to 

liich  the  action  of  a  long  line  of  lifters  might  be  ap]>lied. 

,  in  all  countries,  have  patience  proportionate  to 
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their  unskilfulnesB,  and  are  content  to  attain  their  end  by 
▼ery  tedious  methoids. 

If  it  was  ever  roofed,  it  might  once  have  been  a  dwell- 
ing, but  as  there  is  no  provision  for  water,  it  comd  not 
have  been  a  fortress.  In  Sky,  as  in  every  other  place, 
there  is  an  ambition  of  exalting  whatever  has  survived 
memory,  to  some  important  use,  and  referring  it  to  very 
remote  ages.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect,  that  in  lawless 
times,  when  the  inhabitants  of  every  mountain  stole  the 
cattle  of  their  neighbour,  these  enclosures  were  used  to 
secure  the  herds  and  flocks  in  the  night  When  they  were 
driven  within  the  wall,  they  might  be  easily  watdied,  and 
defended  as  long  as  could  be  needful ;  for  the  robbers 
durst  not  wait  till  the  injured  clan  should  find  them  in 
the  morning. 

The  interiour  enclosures,  if  the  whole  building  were 
once  a  house,  were  the  chambers  of  the  chief  inhabitants. 
If  it  was  a  place  of  security  for  cattle,  they  were  probably 
the  shelters  of  the  keepers. 

From  the  Dun  we  were  conducted  to  another  place  of 
security,  a  cave  carried  a  great  way  under  ground,  which 
had  been  discovered  by  digging  after  a  fox.  These  caves, 
of  which  many  have  been  found,  and  many,  probably,  re- 
main  concealed,  are  formed,  I  believe,  commonly  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  hollow,  where  banks  or  rocks  rise  on 
either  side.  If  no  such  place  can  be  found,  the  gnmnd 
must  be  cut  away.  The  walls  are  made  by  piling  stones 
against  the  earth,  on  either  side.  It  is  then  roofed  by 
large  stones  laid  across  the  cavern,  which  therefore  cannot 
be  wide.  Over  the  roof,  turfs  were  placed,  and  grass  was 
suffered  to  grow ;  and  the  mouth  was  concealed  by  bushes, 
or  some  other  cover. 

These  caves  were  represented  to  us  as  the  cabins  of  the 
first  rude  inhabitants,  of  which,  however,  I  am  by  no 
means  persuaded.  This  was  so  low,  that  no  man  could 
stand  upright  in  it  By  their  construction  they  are  all  so 
narrow,  that  two  can  never  pass  along  them  together, 
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il  being  siibwrraneoiw,  they  must  be  always  damp. 
They  arc  not  the  work  ul'  au  uge  much  ruder  thou  the 
pment ;  for  they  are  formed  with  ae  much  art  as  the  am- 
«truction  of  a  common  hut  requires.  I  imagine  them  to 
have  heeu  places  only  of  occasimial  use,  in  which  tho 
t»laiiiler,  upon  a  sudden  alarm,  hid  his  utensils  or  liis 
dothca,  and  perhaps  Boioetimes  his  wife  and  children. 
This  cave  we  entered,  but  could  not  proceed  the  whole 
and  went  away  without  knowing  how  far  it  was 
led.  For  Uiis  omission  we  shall  be  bliuned,  as  we  per- 
haps have  blameiil  other  travellers ;  but  the  day  was  rainy, 
and  the  ground  was  damp.  Wc  had  with  us  neither  spades 
uor  pickaxes,  and  if  love  of  case  -surmomited  oui  de- 
sire of  knowledge,  Uio  offence  has  not  the  invidiousuoss  of 
singularity. 

Edifices,  either  standing  or  ruined,  are  the  chief  records 
on  illiterate  nation.  In  some  part  of  this  journey,  at 
pKat  distance  from  our  way,  stood  a  shattered  fortress, 
which  the  learned  ininister,  to  whose  communication 
WC  nre  much  indebted,  pive  us  an  iwcouut 

"  Those,"  said  he,  "  are  the  wijls  of  a  plaee  of  refuge, 
built  in  the  lime  of  James  the  sixth,  by  Hugh  Macdouald, 
who  was  next  heir  to  the  cUgnity  and  fortune  of  his  chief. 
Hugh,  being  so  near  his  wish,  was  impatient  of  delay; 
and  had  art  and  influence  sufficient  ta  engage  several  gen- 
tlemen in  a  plot  against  the  laird's  life.  Something  must 
be  stipulated  on  Imtb  sides ;  for  they  would  not  dip  ibeir 
bands  in  bloo<l  merely  for  Hugh's  advaneemcnL  Tlie 
compact  was  formally  written,  signed  by  the  couspiralors, 
;uid  placed  in  the  hands  of  one  Maclcod. 

"  It  happened  that  Macleod  bad  sold  some  cattle  to  a 
drover,  who,  not  having  ready  money,  gave  him  a  bond 
for  payment.     The  debt  was  discharged,  and  the  bond 
ledemanded ;  which  Maeleod,  who  could  not  read,  intend- 
to  put  into  his  hands,  gave  him  the  conspiracy.     The 
ler,  when  he  bad  read  the  paper,  delivered  it  privately 
Macdonald.  who,  being  thus  itdormed  of  his  danger, 
■d  his  friends  together,  and  provided  for  ids  safety.    He 
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made  a  publiek  feaat,  and  inyitiiig  Hugli  Macdonald  and 
his  (xmfederatea,  jdaced  each  of  them  at  the  table,  between 
two  men  of  known  fidelity.  The  compact  ol  conspiiacy 
was  then  shown,  and  every  man  confronted  with  his  own 
name.  Macdonald  acted  with  great  moderation*  He  up- 
btaided  Hugh  both  with  disloyalty  and  ingratitude ;  but 
told  the  rest,  that  he  considered  them  as  men  deluded  and 
misinfonned.  Hugh  was  sw<»rn  to  fidelity,  and  dianissed 
with  his  companions ;  but  he  was  not  generous  enough  to 
be  reclaimed  by  lenity ;  and  finding  no  longer  any  coun^ 
tenance  among  the  gentlemen,  endeavoured  to  esecute 
the  same  design  by  meaner  hands.  In  this  practice  he 
was  detected,  taken  to  Macdonald*s  castle,  and  imprisoned 
m  the  dungeon.  When  he  was  hui^ry,  they  let  down  a 
plentiful  meal  of  salted  meat ;  and  when,  after  his  repast, 
he  called  for  drink,  conveyed  to  him  a  covered  cup,  whiehy 
wh^i  he  lifted  the  lid,  he  found  empty.  From  that  time 
they  visited  him  no  more,  but  left  hun  to  perish  in  solitude 
and  darkness." 

We  were  th^i  told  of  a  cavern  by  the  seaside,  remaik<r 
able  for  the  powerful  reverberation  of  sounds.  After  £n» 
ner  we  took  a  boiit,  to  explore  this  curious  cavity.  The 
boatmen,  who  seemed  to  be  of  a  rank  above  that  of  oom* 
mon  drudges,  inquired  who  the  strangers  were,  and  being 
told  we  came  one  finom  Scotland,  and  the  oAer  fitom  Engf- 
land,  asked  if  the  Enghdmian  could  recount  a  long  ge- 
nealogy. What  answer  was  given  them,  the  oonversatioo 
being  in  Erse,  I  was  not  much  indined  to  exiunine. 

They  expected  no  good  event  of  the  voyage;  ton  one  of 
them  declared  that  he  heard  the  cry  of  an  English  ghost 
This  omen  I  was  not  told  till  after  our  return,  and,  there- 
fore, cannot  claim  the  dignity  of  despising  it 

The  sea  was  smooth.  We  never  left  the  shore,  and 
came  without  any  disaster  to  the  cavern,  which  we  found 
rugged  and  misshapen,  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
foct  long,  thirty  wide  in  the  broadest  part,  and  in  the- 
loftiest,  as  we  guessed,  about  thirty  high.  It  was  now 
dry,  but  at  high  water  the  sea  rises  in  it  near  six 
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[  saw  what  I  had  nerer  seen  before,  limpets  and 

des  iu  their  natiuul  state.     But  as  a  iicw  testiiiiuuy 

y  the  veracity  of  common  fome,  here  was  un  echo  to  be 

We  then  walked  throuph  a  natural  arch  in   the  rock, 

which   mi^ht   have    pleased  us  by  its   novelty,  tiad  the 

I,  wliich  encurahercd  our   feet,  given  us  leisure  to 

aider  it,    We  were  shown  the  gimimy  seed  of  the  kelp, 

t  fastens  itself  to  a  stone,  from  which  it  grows  into  a 

^  stalk. 
In  onr  return,  we  found  a  little  boy  uiwn  the  jwint  oi 
a  rock,  catching  with  his  angle  a  supper  for  the  family. 
Wo  rowed  up  to  him,  and  borrowed  his  rod,  with  which 

Ir.  Boswell  caught  a  cuddy. 
The  cuddy  is  a  lish  of  which  I  know  not  the  philo- 
pliical  name.  It  is  not  much  bigger  than  a  gudgeon, 
t  it  is  of  great  use  in  th^e  islands,  as  it  affords  the 
rcr  people  both  food,  and  od  for  their  lamps.  Cuddies 
;  so  abundant,  at  some  limes  of  the  year,  that  they  are 
caught  like  white  bah.  in  the  Thames,  only  by  dipping  a 
bosket  and  drawing  it  back. 

If  it  were  always  practicable  to  fish,  these  islands  could 
never  be  in  much  danger  from  fuminc ;  but  unhappUy,  in 
the  winter,  when  other  piovision  fails,  the  seas  are  com- 
monly too  rough  for  nets,  or  boats. 

From  Ulinish  our  next  stage  was  to  Talisker,  the  house 
of  colonel  Macleod,  an  officer  in  the  EKitch  service,  who  in 
this  lime  of  universal  peace,  has  for  several  years  been 
permitted  to  be  absent  from  bis  regiment.  Having  been 
bred  to  physiclc,  he  is  consequendy  a  scholar,  and  his 
lady,  by  accompanying  him  in  his  differeut  places  of  resi- 
dence, is  l>ecome  skilful  in  several  languages.  Talisker  is 
the  place,  beyond  all  that  I  have  seen,  from  which  the 
f  and  the  jovial  seem  utterly  (Excluded ;  and  where  the 
nit  'might  expect  to  grow  old  in  meditation,  without 
isibility  of  disturbance  or  interruption.  It  is  situated 
y  near  the  sea,  but  upon  a  cottst  where  no  vessel  lands, 
t  when  it  is  driven  by  a  teniiiest  on  the  rocks.     To. 
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wante  the  land  are  kxfty  hilla  streatning  with  waleifab* 
The  garden  is  sheltered  by  fits,  or  pines,  which  giow 
there  so  proqperoualy,  that  some  whidi  the  present  inha- 
bitant planted,  axe  very  hig^  and  thick. 

At  this  place  we  very  happily  met  with  Mr.  Donald 
Maclean,  a  young  gentleman,  the  eldest  son  of  the  laird 
of  Ccd,  heir  to  a  very  great  extent  of  land,  and  so  desiioaa 
of  unproving  his  inheritance,*  that  he  spent  a  considerable 
time  among  the  fisurmers  of  Hertfordshire  and  Hampshire 
to  leam  their  practice.  He  worked  with  his  own  hands  at 
the  principal  operations  of  agricnltore,  that  he  might  not 
deceive  himself  by  a  fiedse  opinion  of  skill,  which^  if  he 
should  find  it  deficient  at  home,  he'  had  no  means  of  com- 
pleting. If  the  world  has  agreed' to  praise  the  Izavels  and 
manual  labours  of  the  czar  of  Muscovy,  let  Col  have  his 
share  of  the  like  t^plause,  in  the  proportion  of  his  do- 
minions  to  the  empire  of  Russia. 

This  young  gentleman  was  sporting  in  the  mowntaina 
of  Sky,  and  when  he  was  weary  with  following  his  game, 
repaired  for  lodging  to  Talisker.  At  night  he  missed  one 
of  his  dogs,  and,  when  he  went  to  seek  him  in  the  morn- 
ing, found  two  eagles  feeding  on  his  carcass. 

Col,  for  he  must  be  named  by  his  possessionB,  heaxing 
that  our  intention  was  to  vint  lona,  offered  to  conduet  vm 
to  his  chief,  sir  Allan  Maclean,  who  lived  in  the  isle  of 
Inch  Kenneth,  and  would  readily  find  us  a  convenient 
passage.  fVom  this  tune  was  formed  an  acquaintance, 
which,  being  begun  by  kindness,  was  accidentally  con- 
tinued by  constraint ;  we  derived  much  pleasure  horn  it, 
and  I  hope  have  given  him  no  reason  to  repent  it. 

The  weather  was  now  almost  one  continued  storm,  and 
we  were  to  snatch  some  happy  intermission  to  be  con- 
veyed to  Mull,  the  third  isltmd  of  the  Hebrides,  lying 
about  a  degree  south  of  Sky,  whence  we  might  easily  find 
our  way  to  Inch  Kenneth,  where  sir  Allan  Maclean  re- 
sided, and  afterward  to  lona. 

For  this  purpose,  the  most  commodious  station  that  we 
could  take  was  Armidel,  which  sir  Alexander  MardonaH 
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]  now  left  lo  a  genUeman,  who  lived  there  as  his  factor 
nr  stewanl. 

In  our  way  to  Annidel  was  Coriatoehan,  where  we  hod 
already  been,  aud  to  which,  therefore,  we  were  very  will- 
ing to  retiim.  We  etiiid,  however,  so  long  at  TaJisker, 
tiiat  a  great  part  of  our  journey  was  performed  in  the 
gloom  of  the  evcuing.  In  travelling  even  thus  almost 
without  Ught  through  uaked  solitude,  when  there  is  a 
guide  whose  conduct  may  he  trusted,  a  mind  not  natu- 
rally too  much  disposed  to  fear,  may  preserve  some  degree 
of  diecrftilncss  i  but  what  must  be  the  solicitude  of  him 
ho  should  be  wauderiug,  among  the  crags  and  hollows, 

ighted,  ignorant,  and  alone  ? 
•The  fictions  of  the  Gotbick  romances  were  not  so 
from  cretbbility  os  they  are  now  thought.  In 
full  prevalence  of  the  feudal  institution,  when  vio- 
lence desolated  the  world,  and  every  baron  lived  in  a 
fortress,  forests  and  costTes  were  regularly  succeeded  by 
each  other,  and  the  adventurer  might  very  suddenly  pass 
from  the  gloom  of  woods,  or  the  niggedness  of  moors,  t» 
seaU  of  plenty,  gaiety,  and  ma^tiicence.  Whatever  is 
imagined  in  the  n-ildest  (ale,  if  giants,  dragons,  and  en- 
chantment be  excepted,  would  be  felt  by  him,  who,  wan- 
dering in  the  mountains  ^vithout  a  guide,  or  upon  the  sea 
lUiout  a  pilot,  should  be  carried  amidst  bis  terrour  and 
irtainty,  to  the  hospitahty  and  elegance  of  Roasiiy  or 
iregan. 
To  Coriataohan  at  last  we  came,  and  found  ourselves 
welcomed  as  before.  Here  we  staid  two  days,  and  made 
such  inquiries  as  curiosity  sii^^^sted.  The  house  was 
filled  with  company,  among  whom  Mr.  Macphcrson  and 
sister  ilistingnisheil  themselves  by  their  politeness  and 
ipUshments.  By  him  we  v?ere  invited  lo  Ostig,  a 
house  not  far  from  Armidel,  where  we  might  easily  hei^r 
of  a  boat,  when  the  weather  woiild  suffer  us  to  leave  the 
island. 

f  which  Mr.  Macphcrson  is  minister,  we 
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del|^  where  we  finished  our  obeervatioiis  on  the  island  of 
Sky. 

As  this  island  lies  in  the  fifty-seventh  degree,  the  air 
cannot  be  supposed  to  have  much  warmth.  The  kmg  con- 
tinuance of  the  sun  above  the  horizon^  does,  indeed,  some- 
times produce  great  heat  in  noidieni  latitudes ;  but  this 
can  only  happen  in  sheltered  places,  where  the  atmo- 
sphere is  to  a  certain  degree  stagnant,  and  the  same^mass 
of  air  continues  to  receive  far  many  hours  the  rays  of  the. 
sun,  and  the  vapours  of  the  earth.  Sky  lies  qpen  on  the 
west  and  north  to  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  and  is  cooled, 
in  the  summer,  by  a  p^petnal  ventilation,  bat  by  die 
same  blast  is  kept  warm  in  winter.  Their  weather  is  not 
pleasmg.  Half  the  year  is  delii^ped  with  rain.  IVom  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox,  a  dry  day  is  hardly 
known,  except  when  the.  showers  are  suspended  by  a 
tempest  Under  such  skies  can  be  expected  no  great 
exuberance  of  vegetation.  Their  wintef  overtakes  their 
summer,  and  their  harvest  lies  upon  the  ground  diendied 
with  rain.  The  autumn  struggles  hard  to  produoe  sone 
of  our  early  firuits.  I  gathered  gooseberries  in  September; 
but  they  were  small,  and  the  husk  whs  thick. 

The  winter  is  seldom  such  as  puts  a  full  stop  lo  liie 
growth  of  plants,  or  reduces  the  cattle  to  Uve  triiolly  oo 
the  surplusage  of  the  summer.  In  the  year  seventy-one 
they  had  a  severe  season,  remembered  by  the  name  ^  the 
Black  Spring,  finom  which  the  island  has  not  yet  le^ 
covered.  The  snow  lay  long  upon  the  ground,  a  calamity 
hardly  known  before.  Part  of  their  catde  died  fior  want, 
part  were  unseasonably  sold  to  buy  sustenance  for  the 
owners ;  and,  what  I  have  not  read  or  heard  of  b^nce, 
the  kins  that  survived  were  so  emaciated  and  dispirited, 
that  thoy  did  not  require  the  male  at  the  usual  t»«M* 
Many  of  the  roebucks  perished. 

Tlie  »nl«  as  in  other  coimtriess  has  its  diversities.  In 
wmo  parts  thoxie  is  only  a  thin  layer  of  earth  sprrad  xxpcm 
a  rock,  whidi  bears  nothing,  but  short  brown  heath,  and 
piriuvt  it  not  genenlly  ciqpable  of  any  hewt  proAwt. 
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of  greater  or  less  extent, 
th«  soil  cannot  he  supposed  to  want  depth,  though 
it  is  tno  wet  for  the  plough.  But  we  did  not  observe  in 
these  any  aquatirk  plantx.  The  vnlleys  and  the  moun* 
taim  (tre  alike  darkened  with  heath.  Some  grass,  how- 
CTcr,  grows  here  and  there,  and  some  happier  spots  of 
eurth  are  capable  of  tillage. 

Their  agriculture  is  laborious,  and,  perhaps,  rather 
leeble  than  unskilful.  TTieir  ^;hief  manure  is  sea-weed, 
whidi,  whcu  they  lay  it  to  rot  ujkiu  the  field,  gives  them 
a  better  crop  than  those  of  the  Highlands.  They  heap 
shells  upon  the  dunghill,  which  in  time  moulder  into 
fenihzing  substance.  When  they  lind  a  vein  of  earth 
they  cannot  use  it,  tlicy  dig  it  up,  and  add  it  to  the 
commodious  place. 
Theit  com  grounds  often  lie  in  such  intricacies  among 
the  crags,  that  there  is  no  room  for  the  action  of  a  team 
and  plough.  The  soil  is  then  turned  up  by  manual  la- 
Ixmr,  with  an  instrument  called  a  crooked  spade,  of  a 
form  juid  weight  which,  to  me,  appcflrod  very  incommodi- 
ous, and  would,  perhaps,  l>e  scMti  improved  in  a  country 
where  workmen  could  be  easily  found,  and  easily  jiaid. 
It  has  a  narrow  blade  of  iron  fixed  to  a  long  and  heavy 
of  wood,  which  must  have,  about  a  foot  and  a  lialf 
c  the  iron,  a  knee  or  flexure  with  the  angle  down- 
When  the  farmer  encoimters  a  stone,  which  is 
gn!»t  impediment  of  his  operations,  he  drives  the 
under  it,  and  bringing  the  knee  or  angle  to  the 
gioondi  has  in  the  long  handle  a  very  forcible  lever. 

AoMwding  to  the  different  mode  of  tillage,  lanus  are 

diMtnguishcd  into  long  land  and  short  land.      Long  land 

is'  that  which  affords  room  for  a  plough,  and  short  land  is 

turned  up  by  the  spade. 

The  grain  wliich  they  commit  to  the  fiurows  thus  tedi- 

ly  formed,  is  either  oats  or  Imrley.    They  do  not  sow 

without  very  copious  manure,  and  then  they  ex- 

£tom  it  ten  fur  one,  an  increase  equal  lo  that  of  bet- 

fionotnes ;  but  the  culture  is  so  operose,  that  they  con- 


piece  < 
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tent  thennelveB  commonly  with  oats ;  and  who  can  relate 
without  compassion,  that  after  all  their  diligence  they 
are  to  expect  only  a  triple  increase  ?  It  is  in  vain  to  hope 
for  plenty,  when  a  third  part  of  the  harvest  must  be  re- 
served for  seed. 

When  their  grain  is  arrived  at  the  state  which  they 
must  consider  as  ripeness,  they  do  not  cut,  but  pull  the 
barley :  to  the  oats  they  apply  the  sickle.  Wheel  carriages 
they  have  none,  but  make  a  frame  of  timber,  which  is 
drawn  by  one  horse,  with  the  two  pcnnts  behind  pressing 
on  the  ground.  On  this  they  sometimes  drag  home  their 
sheaves,  but  often  convey  them  home  in  a  kind  of  open 
pannier,  or  frame  of  sticks,  upon  the  horse's  back. 

Of  that  which  is  obtained  with  so  much  difficult,  no- 
thing surely  ought  to  be  wasted ;  yet  their  method  of 
clearing  their  oats  from  the  husk,  is  by  parching  them  in 
the  straw.  Thus,  with  the  genuine  improvideiice  of  aa- 
Vages,  they  destroy  that  foddf r,  for  want  of  which  their 
cattle  may  perish.  Fram  this  practice  they  have  two 
petty  conveniencies ;  they  dry  the  grain  so  that  it  is  easily 
reduced  to  meal,  and  they  escape  the  theftof  the  thxesher. 
The  taste  contrq/cted  from  the  fire  by  the  oats,  as  by  every 
other  scorched  substance,  use  must  long  ago  have  mada 
gratefrd.  The  oats  that  are  not  parched,  must  be  dried  in 
a  kiln. 

The  bams  of  Sky  I  never  saw.  That  which  Madeod, 
of  Raasay,  had  erected  near  his  house  was  so  contrived, 
because  the  harvest  is  seldom  brought  home  dry,  as,  hj 
perpetual  perflation,  to  prevent  the  mow  from  heating. 

Of  their  gardens  I  can  judge  only  from  their  tables. 
I  did  not  observe  that  the  common  greens  were  wanting^ 
and  suppose,  that  by  choosing  an  advantageous  exposition, 
they  can  raise  all  the  more  hardy  esculent  plants.  Of  ve- 
getable fragrance,  or  beauty,  they  are  not  yet  studious. 
Few  vows  are  made  to  Flora  in  the  Hebrides. 

They  gather  a  little  hay,  but  the  grass  is  mown  late ;  - 
atid  is  so  often  almost  dry  and  again  very  wet,  before  it  is 
housed,  that  it  becomes  a  collection  of  withered  stalka 
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^^^prithout  taflte  or  fraf;raocc{  It  must  he  cuten  bj  cattle  that 
bare  notJiinf^  c\ae,  but  by  moet  English  farmciti  would  be 
thrown  away. 

In  ihe  islands  I  have  not  heanl  that  any  Bu)>teiTancaus 
trea£)ires  have  been  discovered,  though  where  there  are 
moiuiuiins,  there  are   commonly  minei'alB.     One  of  the 
rocks  in  Col  has  a  black  vein,  imaged  to  consist  of  the 
ore  of  lead ;  but  it  was  never  yet  opened  or  essayi^     In 
Sky  a  black  mass  was  accidentally  picked  up,  and  brouglit 
into  the  l]ou8c  of  the  owner  of  the  land,  who  found  him- 
self strongly  incUned  to  think  it  a  coal,  but  unhappily,  it 
did  not  burn  in  the  chimney.     Common  ores  would  be 
here  of  no  great  value ;  inr  wliatvrcqiurcs  t*)  be  separated 
by  fire,  must,  if  it  were  found,  be  carried  away  in  its  mi- 
neral state,  here  being  no  fewel  for  tlie  smelting  house  or 
^^^forge.     Perhaps  by  dihgcnt  search  in  this  world  of  gtone, 
^^Bime  valuable  pieces  of  marble  might  be  discovci'ed.    Hut 
^^^■khfacr  phik>sophicaI  curiosity,  nor  conunercial  industry, 
^^^bvcyet  fixed  their  abode  here,  where  the  importunity  of 
^^Bhnedi&te  want,  supplied  but  for  the  day,  nud  emvitig  on 
^^Hl*  morrow,  has  left  Uttle  room  for  excursive  ktiowlodge. 
^^^mr  the  pleasing  fancies  of  distant  profit. 

They  have  lately  found  a  manufacture  considerably  lu- 
crative.   Their  rocks  abound  with  kelp,  a  sea  plant,  of 
^^^rhicb  the  ashes  are  melted  into  glass,     l"hey  bum  kelp 
^^H^  gtea.t  quantities,  and  then  send  it  away  in  ships,  which 
^^^pme  legidarly  to  purchase  thi>m.    This  new  source  of 
^^^fches  has  raised  the  rents  of  many  maritime  farms;  but 
the  tenants  pay,  like  all  other  tenants,  the,  additional  rent 
with    great    unwillingness ;    because  they   consider  the 
ttrofits  of  the  kelp  as  the  mere  product  of  personal  labour, 
to  which  the  landlord  contributes  nothing.     However,  as 
any  man  may  be  said  to  give  what  he  gives  the  power  of 

Iining,  he  has  certainly  as  much  right  to  profit  from  the 
be  of  kelp,  as  of  any  thing  else  found  or  raised  upon 
I  ground. 
l^H  new  trade  has  excited  a  long  and  eager  IJtigatioii 
tween  Macdonald  and  Macleod,  for  a  ledge  of  rocks, 
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which,  till  the  value  of  kdp  was  known,  neither  of  them 
desired  the  reputation  at  possessing. 

The  cattle  of  Sky  are  not  so  small  as  is  commonly  be- 
lieved. Since  they  have  sent  their  beeves  in  great  num- 
bers to  southern  marts,  they  have,  probably,  taken  more 
care  of  their  breed.  At  stated  tbnes  the  annual  growth  of 
cattle  is  driven  to  a  fair,  by  a  general  drover,  and  with 
the  money,  which  he  returns  to  the  farmer,  the  rents  are 
paid 

The  price  regularly  expected,  is  from  two  to  three 
pounds  a  head ;  there  was  once  one  sold  for  five  pounds. 
They  go  fix>m  the  islands  very  lean,  and  are  not  offered 
to  the  butcher  till  they  have  been  long  fieitted  in  English 
pastures. 

Of  their  black  cattle  some  are  without  horns,  called  by 
the  Scots,  humble' cowsy  as  we  call  a  bee,  an  humble  bee, 
that  wants  a  sting.  Whether  this  difference  be  spedfick, 
or  accidental,  though  we  inquired  with  great  diligeiiMse, 
we  could  not- be  informed.  We  are  not  very  sure  that  the 
bull  is  ever  without  horns,  though  we  luive  been 'told, 
that  such  bulls  there  are.  What  is  produced  by  pitting  a 
homed  and  unhomed  male  and  female  together,  no  man 
has  ever  tried,  that  thought  the  result  worthy  of-  obsesrva- 
tion.  « 

Their  horses  are,  like  their  cows,  of  a  moderate  sizeL  •  I 
had  no  difficulty  to  mount  myself  conunodiously  l^  tiie 
favour  of  the  gentlemen.  I  heard  of  very  litde  cows  in 
Barra,  and  very  little  horses  in  Rum,  where,  perhaps,  no 
care  is  taken  to  prevent  that  diminution  of  size,  which 
must  always  happen,  where,  the  greater  and  the  less  copu- 
late promiscuously,  and  the  young  animal  is  restrained 
from  growth  by  penury  of  sustenance. 

The  goat  is  the  general  inhabitant  of  the  earth, 
complying  with  every  difference  of  climate  and  of 
soil.  The  goats  of  the  Hebrides  are  like  others :  nor  did 
I  hear  any  thing  of  their  sheep  to  be  particularly  le^ 
marked. 

In  the  penury  of  these  mtilignant  regions,  nothing  is  kft 
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itat  can  be  cnnvcrwd  to  tood.  Tlie  goats  and  the  sheep  a 
ilked  like  llie  cows.     A  single  mpal  ol'  a  goal  ia  a  quart, 
mil  of  a  sheep  a  pint.     Such,  at  least,  was  the  account, 
Pwhich  I  could  extract  from  those  of  whom  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  ever  had  inqmred. 

The  milk  of  goats  is  much  thinner  than  that  of  cows, 

mid  that  of  shcc)i  is  much  tliicker.     Sheep's  milk  ia  never 

taten  before  it  is  boiled  j  as  it  is  thick,  it  must  he  very 

liberal  of  curd,  and  the  people  of  St.  Kilda  form  it  into  . 

mall  chcese-s. 

The  stags  of  the  moimlains  are  less  than  those  of  our 

nVa  or  forests,  j)crhaps  not  bigger  tlian  our  fallow  deer, 

lieir  flesh  htfe  no  rniikncss,  nor  is  inferiour  in  flavoiu  ti> 

imon  venison.     The  roebuck  I  neither  saw   nor 

tsted.    These  arc  not  countries  for  a  regidar  chase.     Tlie  . 

e  not  driven  ^nth  horns  and  hounds.   A  sportsman,  . 

Iwith  his  gun  in  his  hand,  watches  the  animal,  and  when 

~  e  has  wounded  him,  traces  him  by  the  blood. 

Tliey  have  a  race  of  brinded  greyhounds,  larger  and  . 
ttronger  than  those  with  whieh  we  course  hares,  and  those 
are  the  tmly  dogs  used  by  thein  for  the  chase. 

Man  is,  by  the  use  of  firearms,  mode  so  much  an 
orennatch  for  other  animals,  that  in  all  countries,  where 
they  are  in  use,  the  wild  part  of  the  creation  sensibly  di- 
minuihes.  Tliere  will,  probably,  not  be  long  either  stags 
r  roebucks  in  tlie  islands.  All  the  beasts  of  chose  would 
have  been  lost  long  ago  in  coimtries  well  inhabited,  had 
f  not  been  preserved  by  laws  for  the  pleasure  of  the 

There  are  in  Sky  neither  rats  nor  mice,  but  tlie  weasel 
B  eo  frequent,  that  he  is  heard  in  houses  rattUng  behind 
chests  or  beds,  as  rats  in  England.  They,  probably,  owe 
9  bis  predominance,  that  they  have  no  other  vermin ;  for 
■since  the  great  rat  took  possession  of  this  part  of  the 
world,  scarce  a  sliip  can  touch  at  any  port,  but  some  of  his 
race  are  left  behind.  They  have  within  these  few  years 
0  infest  the  ble  of  Col ,  where,  being  left  by  some 
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tmdiiig  ▼essel,  they  have  increased  for  want  of  weaaeLs  to 
oppose  them. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sky,  and  of  the  other  islands,  which 
I  have  seen,  are  commonly  of  the  middle  stature,  with 
fewer  among  them  very  tall  or  very  short,  than  are  seen  in 
England ;  or  perhaps,  as  theiv  numbers  are  small,  the 
chances  of  any  deviation  from  the  ^mmon  measure  are 
necessarily  few.  The  tallest  men  that  I  saw  are  among 
those  of  higher  rank.  In  regions  of  barrenness  and 
scarcity,  the  human  race  is  hindered  innts  growth  by  the 
same  causes  as  other  animals. 

The  ladies  have  as  much  beauty  here  as  in  other  places, 
but  Uoom  and  softness  are  not  to  be  expected  among  the 
lower  classes,  whose  £eices  are  exposed  to  the  rudeness  of 
the  climate,  and  whose  features  are  sometimes  contracted 
by  want,  and  sometimes  hardened  by  the  blasts.  Su- 
preme beauty  is  seldom  found  in  cottages  or  workshops, 
even  where  no  real  hardships  are  suffered.  To  expand 
die  human  face  to  its  fbll  perfection,  it  seems  necessary 
that  the  mind  should  cooperate  by  placidness  of  conlent, 
or  consciousness  ci  superiority. 

Their  strength  is  proportionate  to  their  size,  but  they 
are  accustomed  to  run  upon  rough  ground,  and,  therefore, 
can  with  great  agility  skip  over  the  bog,  or  damber  the 
mountain.  For  a  campaign  in  the  wastes  of  America* 
soldiers  better  qualified  could  not  have  been  found.  Hav- 
ing little  work  to  do,  th^  aro  not  willing,  nor  perhaps 
able,  to  endure  a  long  continuance  of  manual  labour,  and 
aro,  theroforo,  considered  as  habitually  idle. 

Having  never  been  supplied  with  those  accommoda- 
tions, which  life  extensively  diversified  with  trades  affords, 
they  supjdy  their  wants  by  very  insufficient  shifts,  and  en- 
duro  many  inconveniencies,  which  a  little  attention  would 
easily  relieve.  I  have  seen  a  horse  carrying  home  the 
harvest  on  a  crate.  Under  his  tail  was  a  stick  for  a  crup- 
per, held  at  the  two  ends  by  twists  of  straw.  Hemp  will 
grow  in  their  islands,  and,  therefore,  ropes  may  be.  had. 
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If  tbey  wanted  hemp,  they  might  make  better  cortlnge  of 
r  perhai>s  of  uctlles,  than  of  straw. 
Ticir  method  of  life  neither   secures   them   perpetual 
nor   exposes   them   to   any   particular    diseases. 
I  are  physicians  in  the  islands,  who,  1  beUcvc,  nil 
!  chinirgery,  ojid  all  compound  their  own  medi- 

^  It  is  genertilly  supjxKed,  that  life  is  longer  in  places  where 
■9etie  arc  few  opportimitics  of  luxury  ;  but  I  fuimd  no  in- 
!  here  of  extraordinary  longevity,   A  cottager  grows 
§>old  over  his  oaten  cakes,  like  a  citizen  at  a  turtle  feast.    He 
t  indeed,  seldom  incommoded  by  corpulence.     Poverty 
8  him  from  sinking  mider  the  burden  of  liimi^elfi 
vt  he  escapes  no  other  injury  of  time.     Instances  of  long 
■life  arc  often  rclat^^d,   which  those  who  hear  them  are 
more  willing  to  credit  than  examine.     To  be  told  that  any 
miui  has  attained  a  himdrcd  years,  gives  hope  and  com- 
fort to  him  who  stands  trembling  on  the  brink  of  his  own 
dinmcterick. 

bl^ngthof  UfG  is  distributed  impartinlly,  to  very  diffei'- 
,  modes  of  life  in  very  different  climates ;  and  the 
tntains  have  no  greater  examples  of  age  and  health 
1  the  low  lands,  where  I  was  introduced  to  two  ladies 
f  high  quality;  one  of  whom,  in  her  ninety -fourth  year, 
i  at  her  table  with  the  full  exercise  of  all  her  pow- 
;  and  the  other  has  attained  lier  eighty-fourth,  without 
'  diminution  of  her  vivacity,  and   with   Uttlc   reason 

3  time  of  depredations  on  her  beauty. 
In  the  Lslands,  as  in  most  other  places,  the  inliabimnts 
ue  of  difftir«;nt  rank,  and  one  does  not  encroach  here  upon 
another.  -  Where  there  is  no  commerce  nor  manufacture, 
be  that  is  bom  poor  can  scurcely  become  rich ;  and  if 
none  are  able  to  buy  estates,  he  that  is  boro  to  laud,  can- 
it  annihilate  his  iamily  by  selling  it.  This  was  once  the 
e  of  these  covintries.  Perhaps  there  is  no  example,  till 
1  a  centur)'  and  u  half,  of  any  family  whose  estate 
I  alienated,  otherwise  than  by  violeocc  or  forfeiture. 
!  money  has  been  brought  amongst  them,  they  have 
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found,  like  othors,  the  art  of  spending  more  than  they 
receive ;  and  I  saw  with  grief  the  chief  of  a  very  ancient 
dan,  whose  island  was  condemned  by  law  to  be  sold  for 
the  satisfieu^tion  of  his  creditors. 

The  name  of  highest  dignity  is  laird^  of  which  there  are 
in  the  extensive  isle  of  Sky  only  three,  Macdonald,  Mac- 
cleod,  and  Mackinnon.  The  laird  is  the  original  owner  of 
the  land,  whose  natural  power  must  be  very  great,  where 
no  man  lives  but  by  ag^culture ;  and  where  the  produce  of 
the  land  is  not  conveyed  through  the  labyrinths  of  traffick, 
but  passes  direcdy,  from  the  hand  that  gathers  it,  to  the 
mouth  that  eats  it.  The  laird  has  all  those  in  his  power 
that  live  upon  his  farms.  Kings  can,  for  the  most  part,' 
only  exalt  or  d^^rade. '  The  laird,  at  pleasure,  can  feed  or 
starve,  can  give  bread,  or  withhold  it  This  inherent 
power  was  yet  strengthened  by  the  kindness  of  consanguin- 
ity, and  the  reverence  of  patriarchal  authority.  The  laird 
was  the  father  of  the  clan,  and  his  tenants  commonly 
bore  his  name.  And  to  these  principles  of  original  com- 
mand was  added,  for  many  ages,  an  exclusive  right  of 
l^;al  jurisdiction. 

This  multi&rious  and  extensive  obligation  operated 
with  force  scarcely  credible.  Every  duty,  moral  or  poli- 
tical, was  absorbed  in  affection  and  adherence  to  the  chief. 
Not  many  years  have  passed  since  the  dans  knew  no  law 
but  the  laird*s  will.  He  told  them  to  whom  they  should 
be  firiends  or  enemies,  what  king  they  should  obey,  and 
what  religion  they  should  profess. 

When  the  Scots  first  rose  in  arms  against  the  succes- 
sion of  tlie  house  of  Hanover,  Lovat,  the  chief  of  the 
Erasers,  was  in  exile  for  a  rape.  The  Erasers  were  very 
numerous,  and  very  zealous  against  the  government  A 
pardon  was  sent  to  Lovat  He  came  to  the  English 
camp,  and  the  clan  immediately  deserted  to  him. 

Next  in  dignity  to  the  laird  is  the  tacksman ;  a  large 
taker  or  leaseholder  of  land,  of  which  he  keeps  part  as  a 
domain  in  his  own  hand,  and  lets  part  to  imder-tenants^ 
The  tacksman  is  necessarily  a  man  capable  of  securing  to 
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the  laird  the  whole  tent,  and  is  commonly  a.  collateral  re- 
ladoD.  'lliese  tacht,  or  nubordinate  possessions,  were 
Vmg  considered  as  hereditary,  and  the  occupant  was  dis- 
tn^nished  by  the  name  of  the  place  at  which  he  resided. 
"pe  held  a  middle  station,  by  which  the  highest  and  the 
.  orders  were  connected.  He  paid  rent  and  rcve- 
:  to  the  laird,  and  received  them  from  the  tenants. 
This  tenure  still  subsists,  with  its  orig^al  operation,  but 
Dot  witJ]  the  piimitiTC  stability.  Since  the  islanders,  no 
longer  content  to  live,  have  learned  the  desire  of  growing, 
rich,  an  ancient  dependant  is  in  danger  of  giving  way  to 
»  higher  bidder,  at  the  expense  of  domestick  d^^iity,  and 
berediuuy  power.     The  stranger,  whose  money  buys  him 

nferente,  considers  liimself  as  paying  for   nil  that  he 

1,  and  is  indifferent  about  the  laird's  honour  or  safety. 

FTbe  commodiousuess  of  money  is  indeed  great ;  but  there 

•re  some  advanta^a  which  money  cannot  buy,  and  which, 

tberefoie,  no   wise  man  will,  by  the  love  of  money,  bo 

tempted  to  forego. 

I  have  found  in  the  hither  parts  of  Scotland,  men,  not 
defective  in  judgment  or  general  experience,  who  consider 
L  tiicksman  as  a  iiselosa  harden  of  the  ground,  as  a 
I  who  lives  ujmn  the  jiroduct  of  an  estate,  without 

B  right  of  projwrty,  or  the  merit  of  laliour,  and  who.  im- 

irerishes  at  once  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  The  land, 
say  they,  is  let  to  the  lacksnian  at  sixiwnce  an  acre,  and 
by  him  to  Uie  tenant  at  tenjience.  Let  the  on-ner  be  the 
immediate  landlord  to  all  the  tenants;  if  he  sets  the 
ground  at  eightpcnce,  he  will  increase  liis  revenue  by  a 
ibarth  part,  and  the  tcuajits'  burden  will  bo  diminished  by 
a  fifth. 

Those  who  piu^ue  this  train  of  reasoning,  seem  not  suf- 
fieiently  to  inquire  whither  it  will  lead  them,  nor  to  know 
that  it  will  equally  show  the  propriety  of  suppressing  all 
wholesale  trade,  of  shutting  up  the  shops  of  every  man 
who  sells  what  he  does  not  make,  and  of  extruding  all 
whose  agency  and  profit  intervene  between  the  manufac- 
tnrer  and  the  consumer.    They  may,  by  stretching  their 
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understandings  a  little  wider,  comprehend,  that  all  those 
who,  by  undertaking  large  quantities  of  manufacture,  and 
afibrding  employment  to  many  labourers,  make  themselves 
considered  a9  benefieu^rs  to  the  publick,  have  only  been 
robbing  their  workmen  with  one  hand,  and  their  custom- 
ers with  the  Other.  If  Crowley  had  sold  only  what  he 
could  make,  and  all  his  smiths  had  wrought  their  own  iron 
with  their  own  hammers,  he  would  have  lived  on  less,  and 
tbey  would  have  s(dd  their  work  for  more.  The  salaries 
of  superintendents  and  clerks  would  have  been  partly 
saved,  and  partly  shared,  and  nails  been  sometimes  cheaper 
by  a  farthing  in  a  hundred.  But  then  if  the  smith  could 
not  have  found  an  immediate  piux^haser,  he  must  have 
deserted  his  anvil ;  if  there  had,  by  accident,  at  iikiy  time, 
been  more  seflers  than  buyers,  the  workmen  must  have 
reduced  their  profit  to  nothing,  by  underselling  one  an- 
other ;  and,  as  no  great  stock  could  have  been  in  any  hand, 
no  sudden  demand  of  large  quantities  could  have  been 
answered,  and  the  builder  must  have  stood  still  till  the 
naaer  could  supply  him. 

According^  to  these  schemes,  universal- plenty  is  to  begin 
and  end  in  universal  misery.  Hopie  and  emulation  will 
be  utterly  extinguished ;  and  aa  all  must  obey  the  call  of 
imniediate  necessity,  nothing  that  requires  extensive  tiews, 
or  provides  for  distant  consequences,  will  ever  be  per- 
formed. 

To  the  southern  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  the  state  of 
the  mountains,  and  the  islands,  is  equally  unknown  with 
that  of  Borneo  or  Sumatra ;  of  both  they  have  only  heard 
a  little,  and  guess  the  rest.  They  are  strangers  to  the 
language  and  the  manners,  to  the  advantages  and  the 
wants  of  the  people,  whose  life  they  would  model,  and 
whose  evils  they  would  remedy. 

Nothing  is  less  difficult,  than  to  procure  one  conveni- 
ence by  the  forfeiture  of  another.  A  soldier  may  expedite 
his  mareh  by  throwing  away  his  arms.  To  banish  the 
tacksman  is  easy,  to  make  a  eoimtry  plentiful  by  dinii* 
nii^ing  the  people,  is  an  expeditious  mode  of  hudbandi^i 
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but  tliat  [ibiuuUnce,  which  iherc  it)  nobody  to  er^j,  co 
triljut68  little  U)  human  happiness. 

As  the  mind  must  povern  the  hands,  so,  in  every  so- 
mety,  the  man  of  intelligence  must  direct  tlic  man  of 
bbour.  If  the  tocksmou  be  takai  away,  the  Hebrides 
ist,  in  their  present  state,  be  given  up  to  (px>ssness  »nd 
the  tenant,  for  want  of  instruction,  will  be 
tnskilful,  ajid  for  the  want  of  admonition,  will  be  neg;b- 
The  laii'd,  in  these  wide  estates,  which  often  cou- 
fet  uf  islands  remote  from  ime  another,  ciinnot  extend  his 
!onal  intiuence  to  aU  liis  tenants ;  and  the  stowatd 
tviug:  no  dignity  auuexed  to  his  character,  con  have 
lilUe  iiuthonty  among'  men  taught  to  pay  reverence  only 
a  birth,  and  who  regard  the  t^icksman  as  their  hereditary 
nperiour ;  nor  can  the  steward  have  eqiml  zeal  for  the 
|>ro8|icrity  of  an  estate  proiitable  only  to  the  laird,  with 
e  tacksman,  who  has  tlie  laird's  income  involved  in  bis 

Tlic  only  gentlemen  in  the  islands  arc  the  loinls,  the 
tucksmcn,  and  the  ministers,  who  trec|ucntly  improve 
their  livings  by  I>ecomiug  farmers.  If  the  tacksmen  be 
banisbod,  who  will  be  left  to  impart  knowledge,  or  im- 
press civility  i  The  laird  must  idways  be  at  a  tUstance 
from  the  greater  part  of  his  lands  i  and  if  he  resides  at  all 
npoa  them,  must  drug  his  days  iu  solitude,  having  no 
bmgor  eatlier  a  friend  or  a  companion  ;  he  will,  therefore, 
depart  to  some  more  comfortable  residence,  and  leave  the 
^tenants  to  the  wisdom  and  mercy  of  a  factor. 

Of  tenants  tliere  are  ditferent  orders,  as  they  have 
iter  or  less  stock.   Laud  is  sometimes  leased  to  a  smtdl 

lowship,  who  live  in  a  cluster  of  huts,  called  a  Tenant's 
own,  and  are  bound  jointly  and  separately  for  the  pay- 
it  of  their  rent.     These,  I  believe,  employ  in  the  care 

their  cattle  and  the  labour  of  tillage,  a  kind  of  tenajits 
yet  lower ;  who,  having  a  hut,  with  grass  for  a  certain 
mimber  of  cows  and  sheep,  pay  iheir  rent  by  a  stipulated 
[luntity  of  laltour. 

The  condition  of  domeslick  servants,  or  tlie  price  of 
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occaaioiial  labour,  I  do  not  know  with  certainty.  I  was 
told  that  the  maids  have  sheep,  and  are  allowed  to  spin 
for  their  own  clothing;  perhaps  they  have  no  pecuniary 
wages,  or  none  but  in  very  wealthy  fSeonilies.  The  state  of 
life,  which  has  hitherto  been  purely  pastoral,  begins  now 
to  be  a  little  validated  with  commerce;  but  novelties  en- 
ter by  degrees,  and  till  one  mode  has  fully  prevailed  over 
the  other,  no  settled  notion  can  be  formed. 
'  Such  is  the  system  of  insular  subordination,  which, 
having  little  variety;  cannot  afford  much  delight  in  the 
view,  nor  long  detain  the  mind  in  contemplation.  The 
inhabitants  were  for  a  long  time  perhaps  not  uxihappy ; 
but  their  content  was  a  muddy  mixture  of  pride  and  ig- 
norance, an  indifference  for  pleasures  which  they  did  not 
know,  a  blind  veneration  for  their  chiefs,  and  a  strong  ' 
conviction  of  their  own  importance. 

Their  pride  has  been  crushed  by  the  heavy  hand  of  a 
vindictive  conqueror,  whose  severities  have  been  followed 
by  laws,  which,  though  they  cannot  be  called  cruel,  have 
produced  much  discontent,  because  they  operate  upon  Ibe 
surfiBtce  of  life,  and  make  every  eye  bear  witness  to  subjec- 
tion. To  be  compelled  to  a  new  dress  has  always  been 
found  painfuL 

Their  chiefs,  being  now  deprived  of  their  jurisdictioiiy 
have  already  lost  much  of  their  influence ;  and  as  they 
gradually  degenerate  from  patriarchal  rulers  to  rapacious 
landlords,  they  will  divest  themselves  of  the  little  that  re- 
mains. 

That  dignity  which  they  derived  from  an  opinion  of  their 
military  importance,  the  law,  which  disarmed  them,  has 
abated.  An  old  gentleman,  delighting  himself  with  the 
recollection  of  better  days,  related,  that  forty  years  ago,  a 
chieftain  walked  out  attended  by  ten  or  twelve  followers, 
with  their  arms  rattling.  That  animating  rabble  has  now 
ceased.  The  chief  has  lost  his  formidable  retinue ;  and 
the  Highlander  walks  his  heath  unarmed  and  defenceless, 
with  the  peaceful  submission  of  a  French  peastot,  or 
English  cottager. 
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Their  ignorance  grows  every  day  less,  but  their  kaow- 
yet  of  litdc  other  use  than  to  show  them  their 
BUta.   ITiey  are  now  in  the  period  of  education,  and  feel 
le  uoeasinesa  of  discipline,  without  yet  perceiving  the 
lefit  of  instniction. 
The  last  law,  by  which  the  Highlamlers  arc  deprived 
of  their  arms,   liaa  operated   with   efficacy  heyond   ex- 
pectation.    Of  former  statutes  niatlc  with    the  name  de- 
Bign,  the  execution  hud  been  fceble,  and  the  effect  ineon- 
luderable.     Concealment  was  undoubtedly  practised,  and 
perhaps  often  with  connivance.     There  was  tenderness  or 
partiality  on  one  side,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other.     But 
the  law,  which  followed  the  victory  of  Ciilloden,  found 
le  whole  nation  dejected  and  intimidated ;  infomiatione 
ere  given  without  danger  and  without  tear,  and  tlie 
IS  were  collected  willi  such  rigour,  tJiat  every  house  was 
ipoiled  of  its  defence. 

To  disarm  part  of  the  Highlnnds,  could  give  no  reawa- 
>le  occasion  of  complaint.  Every  government  must  be 
allowed  the  power  of  Uikiug  away  the  weapon  that  is 
lifted  against  it.  But  the  loyal  clans  murmured,  with 
'some  appearance  of  justice,  that,  after  having  defended 
king,  they  were  forbidden  for  the  future  to  defend 
iselves;  and  that  the  sword  should  be  forfeited,  wbioli 
been  legally  employed.  Tlieir  case  is  nndoubtedly 
hard,  but  in  political  regulations  good  cannot  be  com- 
plete, it  can  only  be  pred<jminant. 

Whether  by  disarming  a  people  thus  broken  into  several 
tribes,  and  thus  remote  from  the  seat  of  power,  more  good 
than  evil  has  been  produced,  may  deserve  inquiry.     The 
snpreme  power,  in  every  community,  has  the  right  of  de- 
barring every  individual,  and  every  subordinate  society, 
from  self-defence,  only  because  the  supreme  power  is  able 
Ip  defend  them ;  and,  therefore,  where  the  govemour  can- 
it  act,  he  must  trust  the  subject  to   act   for   himself. 
ise  islands  might  be  wasted  with  fire  and  swonl  before 
leir  sovereign  would  know  their  dislrcss.     A  gang  of 
ibbers,   such   as    has  been   lately  found   confederating 
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themselves  in  the  Highlands,  might  lay  a  wide  region  un- 
der contribution.  The  crew  of  a  petty  privateer  might 
land  on  the  lai^fest  and  most  wealthy  of  the  islands,  and 
riot  without  control  in  cruelty  and  waste.  It  was  ob- 
served by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  Sky,  that  fifty  armed  men 
might,  without  resistance,  ravage  the  country.  Laws 
that  place  the  subjects  in  such  a  state,  contravene  the  first 
principles  of  the  compact  of  authority :  they  exact  obedi- 
ence, and  yield  no  protection. 

It  afibrds  a  generous  and  manly  pleasure,  to  conceive  a 
little  nation  gathering  its  firuits  and  tending  its  herds 
with  fearless  confidence,  though  it  lies  open  on  every  side 
to  invasion^  where,  in  contempt  of  waUs  and  trenches, 
every  man  sleeps  securely  with  his  sword  beside  him ; 
where  all,  on  the  first  approach  of  hostility,  came  together 
at  the  call  to  battle,  as  at  a  summons  to  a  festal  show  ^ 
and,  committing  their  catdc  to  the  care  of  those  wbom 
age  or  nature  has  disabled,  engaged  the  enemy  with  that 
competition  for  hazard  and  for  ^lory,  which  operate  fn 
men  that  .fight  under  the  eye  of  those  whose  dijdi&e  or 
kindness  they  have  always  considered  as  the  greatest  evil 
or  the  greatest  good. 

This  was,  in  the  b^inning  of  the  present  century,  the 
state  of  the  Highlands*  Every  man  was  a  soldier,  who 
partook  of  national  confidence,  and  interested  himself  in 
national  honour.  To  lose  this  spirit,  is  to  lose  what  no 
small  advantage  will  compensate. 

It  may,  likewise,  deserve  to  be  inquired)  whether  a 
great  nation  ought  to  be  totally  commercial  ?  whether, 
amidst  the  uncertainty  of  human  affairs,  too  much  atten- 
tion to  one  mode  of  happiness,  may  not  endanger  others  ? 
whether  the  pride  of  riches  must  not  sometimes  have  re- 
course to  the  protection  of  courage  ?  and  whether,  if  it  be 
necessary  to  preserve  in  some  part  of  the  empire  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  it  can  subsist  more  commodiously  in  any  place, 
than  in  remote  and  unprofitable  provinces,  where  it  can 
commonly  do  little  harm,  and  whence  it  may  be  called 
forth  at  any  sudden  exigence  ? 
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t  must,  however,  b«  couCessod,  that  a.  iimn  who  places 
ouly  in  fiucccssftil  violence,  is  a  very  iroubleBome 
owl  pcruicioua  iinimal  in  time  of  |>eacc ;  mid  that  the 
nioniiU  cliiirucler  cannot  prevail  iii  a  whole  people,  Iniiby 
the  diminution  of  all  other  virtues.  He  tliat  is  accustomed 
to  resolve  all  right  into  conquest,  will  have  very  little  ten- 
derness or  equity.  All  tlie  friendship  in  such  a  life  can 
be  only  a  confederacy  of  invasion,  or  alliance  of  defence. 
The  NUong  must  HoariBh  by  force,  and  the  weak  subsist 
by  stratagem. 

1111  the  Highlanders  lost  their  ferocity  with  their  arms, 
they  suffered  from  eoeh  other  all  lliat  malignity  could  dic- 
le,  or  precii>iuince  coidd  act.  Every  provocation  was 
prcngod  Willi  blood,  and  no  man  that  venmred  into  ti 
aious  company,  by  whatever  occasion  brought  toge- 
V  was  sure  of  returning  without  a  wound.  If  they  are 
r  exposed  to  foreign  hostililies,  they  may  talk  of'  the 
'  a,  but  can  seldom  feel  it.  If  they  are  no  longer  raar- 
,  ihey  are  no  longer  quarrelsome.  Misery  is  caused, 
ftw  Uie  most  part,  not  by  a  heavy  crush  of  ilisasWr,  but  by 
ihe  corrosion  of  less  visible  evils,  which  canker  enjoy- 
ment, and  uudoi-mine  security.  The  visit  of  an  invader 
I  uecessarUy  rare,  but  domestick   animosities  allow  no 


1^  The  abolition  of  the  local  jurisdictions,  which  had  for 
80  many  ages  been  exercised  by  the  chiefs,  has  likewise 
its  evil  and  its  good.  The  feudal  constitution  naturally 
diffused  itself  into  long  ramifieations  of  subordinate  autho- 
ri^.  To  tliis  general  temper  of  the  government  was 
added  the  peculiar  form  of  the  country,  broken  by  moun- 
. tains  into  many  subdivisions,  scarcely  accessible  but  to  the 
natives,  and  guarded  by  passes,  or  perplexed  with  intri- 
cacies, through  which  national  justice  could  not  find  its 
way. 

llie  power  of  deciding  controversies,  and  of  pimisliing 
offences,  as  some  such  power  there  must  always  be,  was 
entniated  to  the  lairds  of  the  cotmtry,  to  those  whom  the 
people  cousidercd  an  iheir  natiii-ol  judges.     Il  ciuinot  be 
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ikax  a  ringed  proprietor  of  t|ie  xocks,,  onprinci- 
ficii  «ad  mmlightfiped,  was  a  nice  lesolTer  of  entangled 
or  Toj  exact  in  proportioning  punishment  to  of- 
Bnt  the  more  he  indulged  his  own  wiD,  the  more 
ht  held  his  Tanals  in  dependance.  Prudence  and  inno- 
ctaee^  widioat  the  iiiTour  of  the  chief,  confened  no  secu- 
ntfj  and  crimes  involTcd  no  danger,  when  the  judge  was 
nsohite  to  acquit 

Ulieo  the  chiefs  were  men  of  knowledge  and  virtue, 
the  eonirenience  of  a  domestick  judicature  was  great.  No 
long  jcMoneja  were  necessarjr,  nor  artificial  delays  could  be 
pfsctifed;  die  character,  the  alliances,  and  interests  of 
the  litigants  were  known  to  the  court,  and  all  fiedae  pxe- 
tenoes  were  easily  detected.  The  sentence,  when  it  w^b 
past,  could  not  be  evaded ;  the  power  of  the  laird  supear- 
seded  formalities,  and  justice  could  not  be  defeated  by  in- 
terest or  stratagem. 

I  doubt  not  but  that  since  the  r^^ular  judges  have 
made  their  circuits  through  the  whole  country,  lig^t  h^s 
been  every  where  more  wisely  and  moro  equally  distri- 
buted;  the  complaint  is,  that  litigation  is  grown  tiouUe- 
some,  and  that  the  magistrates  are  too  few,  and  therefixe 
often  too  remote  for  general  convenience. 

Many  of  the  smaller  islands  have  no  l^;al  officer  within 
them.  I  once  asked,  if  a  crime  should  be  cominittedy  by 
what  authority  the  offender  could  be  seized?  and  was 
told,  that  the  laird  would  exert  his  right;  a  right  whidi 
he  must  now  usurp,  but  which  surely  necessity  must  vin- 
dicate, and  which  is,  therefore,  yet  exercised  in  lower  de- 
grees, by  son^e  of  the  proprietors,  when  l^;al  processes 
cannot  be  obtained.  . 

In  all  greater  questions,  however,  there  is  now  happi^ 
an  end  to  all  fear  or  hope  from  malice  pr  from  favour. 
The  roads  are  secure  in  those  places  through  which,  forty 
years  ago,  no  traveller  could  pass  without  a  convoy.  All 
trials  of  right  by  the  sword  are  forgotten,  and  the  mean 
lure  in  as  little  danger  from  the  powerful  as  in  other 
places.    No  scheme  of  policy  has,  in  any  country,  y^ 
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courts  o 
jndicaUirc.  Perhaps  experience,  improving  on  experience, 
may  in  time  effect  it. 

Those  who  have  long  enjoyed  dignity  and  power,  ong^t 
not  to  lose  it  without  some  equivalent.  There  was  paid 
to  the  chiefs  by  the  puhlick,  in  exchange  for  their  privi- 
leges, perhaps  a  siun  greater  than  most  of  them  had  ever 
possessed,  which  excited  a  thirst  for  riches,  of  which  it 
showed  them  the  use.  When  the  power  of  hirth  and  sta- 
tion ceases,  no  hope  remains  but  from  the  prevalence  of 
Power  and  wealth  supply  the  place  of  each  other. 
*ower  confers  the  ability  of  gratifying  our  desire  without 
■ibe  consent  of  others.  Wealth  enables  us  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  others  to  our  gratification.  Power,  simply  con- 
sidered, whatever  it  confers  on  one,  must  lake  from  an- 
other. Wealth  enables  its  owner  to  give  to  others,  by 
taking  only  from  himself.  Power  pleases  the  violent  and 
proud :  wealth  dehghts  the  placid  and  the  timorous. 
Youth,  therefore,   flies  at   t>nwcr,  and  age  grovels  after 

xiches. 

The  chiefs,  divested  of  their  prerogatives,  necessarily 
led  their  thoughts  to  the  improvement  of  their  revc- 
les,  and   expect  more   rent,  as  they  have  less  homage, 
le  tenant,  who  is  far  from  perceiving  that  his  condition 
i  made  better  in  the  same  proportion  as  that  of  his  land- 
is  made  worse,  does  not  immediately  see  why  his  in- 
itry  is  to  be  taxeil  more  heavily  than  before.     He  re- 
ts to  pay  the  demand,  and  is  ejected ;  the  gronnd  is 
then  let  to  a  stranger,  who,  perhaps,  brings  a  larger  stock, 
but  who,  taking  the  land  at  its  fiUl  price,  treats  with  the 
]airA  upon  equal  terms,  and  considers  him  not  as  a  chief 
but  ati  a  traJBcker  in  land.     Thus  the  estate,  perhaps,  is 
improved,  but  the  clan  is  broken. 

It  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  the  rents  have 
in  raised  iWUi  too  much  eagerness.     Some  regard  must 
paid  to  prejudice.     Those  who  have  hitherto  paid  but 
will    not   suddenly   be   persuaded    to   pay   much, 
lliough  they  can  afford  it.     As  groiuid  is  giadually  im- 
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proved,  and  the  value  of  money  decreases,  the  rent  may 
beTaisedvrithout  any  diminution  of  the  fiariner^s  profits;  yet 
it.is  necessary  in  these  countries,  where  the  ejection  of  a 
tenant  is  a  greater  evil'  than  in  more  populous  ploees,  to 
consider^  not  merely  what  the  land  will  produce,  but  with 
what  ability  the  inhabitant  can  cultivate  it.  A  eertain 
stock  can  aUow  but  a  certain  payment ;  for  if  the  land  be 
doubled,  and  the  stock  reioiaiHS  the  same,  the  tenant  be- 
comes no  richer.  The  proprietors  of  the  Highlands  might, 
perhaps,  often  increase  theirincome,  by  subdividing  the 
farms,  and  allotting  to  every  occupier  only  so  many  acres 
as  he  can  profitably  employ^  but  that  they  want  people. 

There  seems  now,  whatever  be  the  cause,  to  be  through 
a  great  part  of  the  Highlands  a  general  discontent  Dnt 
adherence  which  was  lately  professed  by  eveiy  man  to  ihe 
chief  of  his  name,  has  now  little  prevalence  ;  and  he  that 
cannot  live  as  he  desires  at  home,  listens  to  the  tale  of  for- 
tunate islands,  and  happy  regions,  where  every  man  may 
have  land  of  his  own,  and  eat  the  product  of  his  labour 
without  a  superiour. 

'  Those  who  have  obtaihed  grants  of'  American  lands, 
have,  as  is  well  known,  invited  settlers  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe;  and  among  other  places,  where  oppression 
might  produce  a  wish  for  new  habitations,  their  emissik- 
ries' would  not  fSul  to  try  their  persuasions  in  the  isles 
of  Scotland,  where,  at  the  time  when  the  clans  weie 
newly  disunited  from  their  chiefs,  and  ^lasperated  by 
unprecedented  exactions,  it  is  no  wonder  that  they  pre- 
vailed. 

Whether  the  mischiefis  of  emigration  were  immediately 
perceived,  may  be  justly  questioned.  They  who  went 
first,  were  probably  such  as  could  bedt  be  spared ;  but  the 
accounts  sent  by  the  earliest  adventurers,  whether  true  or 
false,  inclined  many  to  follow  them;  and  whole  neigh- 
bourhoods formed  parties  for  removal ;  so  that  departufe 
from  their  native  country  is  no  longer  exile.  He  that 
goes  thus  accompanied,  carries  with  him  all  that  naittB 
life  pleasant     He  sits  down  in  a  better  clinu^ 
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Kniitdetl  by  his  kindred  oiid  his  friends  :  ihcy  cavry  with 

'if  liiii(!^i^c,  their  opiuiottH,  their  populur  songs, 

and  hcreditaiy  merriment ;  they  ehange  noUiing  hut  the 

place  of  tJieir  ahode ;  and  of  tliat  ebange  Uiey  perceive 

le  benefit. 

Thifi  is  the  real  effect  of  emigration,  if  those  that  go 

'ay  together,  settle  on  the  same  spot,  and  presene  their 

icicnt  union.     l)ut  some  rchit^  that  these  adventurous 

itants  of  unknown  regions,  after  a  voyage  i»asi<cd  in 

tams  of  plenty  and  felicity,  are  dispersed  at  hist  upon  a 

^Ivan  wildemeas,  where  their  first  years  must  be  spent  in 

toil  to  clear  thu  g:i'ound  which  is  afterwards  to  he  tilled ; 

and  that  the  whole  effect  of  their  undertaking  is  only 

lore  fatigue  and  equal  Bcarcity. 

Both  accounts  may  be  suspected.  Those  who  are  gone 
will  endeavour,  by  every  art,  to  draw  others  after  tliem  ; 
for  as  their  numbers  arc  greater,  they  will  provide  better 
for  themselves.  When  Nova  Scotia  was  first  peopled,  I 
remember  a  letter,  published  under  the  character  of  a 
New  Planter,  who  related  how  much  the  climate  put  him  in 
mind  of  Italy,  Such  intelligence  the  Hebridians  probably 
receive  from  their  transmarine  correspondents.  IJut  with 
equal  temptations  of  interest,  and,  perhaps,  M'ith  no 
greater  nicencss  of  veracity,  the  owners  of  the  islands 
spread  stories  of  American  hardships,  to  keep  their  people 
[Bcmtent  at  home. 

Some  method  to  stop  this  epidcmick  desire  of  wander- 
\iug,  which  spreads  its  contagion  from  valley  to  valley,  do- 
ves to  be  sought  with  great  diligence.  In  more  fmit- 
cotmtrics,  the  removal  of  one,  only  makes  room  for  the 
fDceession  of  another:  but  in  the  Uebiidcs,  the  loss  of  an 
iohabitaut  leaves  a  lasting  vacuity;  for  noliody  bom  in 
any  other  parts  of  the  world  will  choose  tlus  country  for 
Us  residence ;  and  an  island  once  depopulated,  will  remain 
a.  desert,  as  long  as  the  present  facility  of  travel  gives 
every  one,  who  is  discontented  and  unsettled,  the  choice  ^ 
_  of  luB  ahode. 

Let  it  be  inriuired,  whetlier  the  fiist  intention  of  thos« 
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who  are  fluttering  on  the  whig,  and  collecting  a  flock  that 
they  may  take  their  flight,  be  to  attain  good,  or  to  avoid 
evil  ?  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  that  part  of  the  globe 
which  their  birth  has  allotted  them,  and  resolve  not  to 
live  without  the  pleasures  of  happier  climates;  if  they 
long  for  bright  suns,  and  calm  skies,  and  flowery  fields, 
and  finagrant  gardens,  I  know  not  by  what  eloquence  they 
can  be  persuaded,  or  by  what  ofiers  they  can  be  hired  to 
stay. 

But  if  they  are  driven  from  their  native  country  by 
positive  evils,  and  disgusted  by  ill-treatment,  real  or  ima- 
ginary, it  were  fit  to  remove  their  grievances,  and  quiet 
their  resentment ;  since,  if  they  have  been  hitherto  un- 
dutiful  subjects,  they- wiU  not  much  mend  their  princij^es 
by  American  conversation. 

To  allure  them  into  the  army,  it  was  thought  proper  to 
indulge  them  in  the  continuance  of  their  national  dresik 
If  this  concession  could  have  any  effect,  it  might  easily  be 
made.  Iliat  diBsmiffitude  of  appearance,  whkh  was  gap- 
posed  to  keep  them  distinct  firom  the  rest  of  the  natum, 
might  disincline  them  fix>m  coalescing  with  the  Pennsyli 
nians  or  people  of  Connecticut  If  the  restitution  of 
arms  will  reconcile  them  to  their  country,  let.  them  have- 
again  those  weapons,  which  will  not  be  more  nusduevoiui 
at  home  than  in  the  colonies.  That  they  may  not  fly  frouL 
the  increase  of  rent,  I  know  not  whether  the  general  good 
does  not  require  that  the  landlords  be,  for  a  time,  restrained 
in  their  demands,  and  kept  quiet  by  pensions  proportion- 
ate to  their  loss. 

To  hinder  insurrection  by  driving  away  the  people,  and 
to  govern  peaceably,  by  having  no  subjects,  is  an  expe« 
diem  that  argues  no  great  profundity  of  politicks.  To 
sofien  the  obdurate,  to  convince  the  mistaken,  to  mollify 
the  resentful,  are  worthy  of  a  statesman ;  but  it  affords  a 
lq;islator  little  self-applause  to  consider,  that  where  there 
was  formerly  an  insurrection,  there  is  now  a  wilderness. 

It  has  been  a  question  often  agitated,  without  solution, 
why  those  northern  regions  are  now  so  thinly  peopladi 
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hicli  foimcrly  overwhclmcti,  with  their  armies,  Uic  Ro- 
man empire?  The  question  supposes,  what  I  beUeve-i» 
not  true,  that  they  hati  once  uiorc  iuhahitants  than  they 
could  maintain,  and  overflowed  only  because  they  were 
full. 

This  is  to  estimate  the  manners  of  idl  countries  and  ages 
by  our  own.  Miration,  while  the  state  of  life  was  un- 
settled, and  there  was  little  conmiuni cation  of  intelligence 
between  distant  places,  was,  among  the  wilder  nations  of 
Europe,  capricious  and  casual.  An  Adventurous  pro)ector 
hcanl  of  a  fertile  coast  unoccupied,  and  led  out  a  colony; 
a  chief  of  renown  for  braverj',  colled  the  yoimg  men  toge- 
ther, and  led  them  out  to  try  what  fortune  would  present. 
When  Ciesar  was  in  Gaiil,  he  found  the  Helvetians  pre- 
Kpftnng  to  go  they  knew  not  whither,  and  put  a  stop  to 
y  their  motions.  They  settled  again  in  their  own  country, 
where  they  were  so  far  from  wanting  room,  that  they  had 
accumulated  three  years'  provision  for  tlieir  march. 

The  religion  of  the  nortli  was  military;  if  they  could 
not  find  encmieSj  it  was  their  duty  to  raiUte  tliem :  they 
travelled  in  quest  of  danger,  and  wilUngly  took  the  chance 
of  empire  or  death.  If  their  troops  were  numerous,  the 
countries  from  which  they  were  collected  are  of  vast  extent, 
md,  without  much  exiiherance  of  people,  great  armies 
DUiy  be  raised  where  every  man  is  a  soldier.  But  their 
tme  numbers  were  never  known.  Those  who  were  con- 
quered by  them,  are  their  historians,  and  shame  may  have 
excited  them  to  say,  that  they  were  overwhelmed  with 
multitudes.  To  count  is  a  modem  practice,  the  ancient 
method  was  to  guess ;  and  when  numbers  are  guessed,  they 
are  always  magnified. 

Thus  England  ha.«,  for  several  years,  been  filled  with 
the  achievements  of  seventy  thousand  Highlandera  em- 
ployed in  America.  I  have  heard  fi-ora  an  Enghsh  officer, 
not  much  inclined  to  favour  them,  that  tlieir  behaviour 
deserved  a  very  high  degree  of  mihtary  praise ;  hut  their 
number  has  been  much  exa^erated.  One  of  the  ministers 
[old  nie,  that  seventy  thousand  men  coidd  not  have  Iwen 
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found  in  all  the  Highland^  and  that  more*  than' twelve 
thousand  never  took  the  field.  Those  that  went  to  the 
American  war,  went  to  destruction.  Of  the  old  Hig^ilaiid 
regiment,  consisting  of  twelve  hundred,  only  seventy-six 
survived  to  see  their  country  again. 

The  Grothick  swarms  have  at  least  been  multiplied  virith 
equal  liberality.  That  they  bore  no  great  proportion  to 
the  inhabitants  in  whose. countries  they  settled,  is  plain 
from  the  paucity  of  northern  words  now  found  in  the 
provincial  languages.  Their  country  was  not.  deserted  for 
want  of  room,  because  it  was  covered  with  forests  of  vast 
extent;  and  the  first  effect  of  plenitude  of  inhabitants  is 
the  destruction  of  wood.  .  As  the  Eiuropeans  spread  over 
America,  the  lands  are  gradually  laid  naked. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  necessity  had 
never  any  part  in  their  expeditions.  A  nation,  whose 
agriculture  is  scanty  or  unskilful,  may  be  driven  out  by 
famine..  A  nation  of  hunters  may  have  exhausted  their 
game.  I  only  affirm,  that  the  northern  regions  were  not, 
when  their  irruptions  subdued  the  Romans,  overpeopled 
with  regard  to  their  real  extent  of  territory,  and  pOwer  of 
fertility.  In  a  country  fully  inhabited,  however  afterwaJnd 
laid  waste,  evident  marks  will  remain  of  its  former,  popu- 
lousness.  But  of  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  nothing  is 
known  but  that,  as  we  trace  their  state  upwards  into  an- 
tiquity, their  woods  were  greater,  and  their  cultivated 
ground  was  less. 

That  causes  very  different  from  want  of  room,  may  pro- 
duce a  general  disposition  to  seek  another  country,  is 
appaxent  from  the  present  conduct  of  the  Highlanders,  who 
are,  in  some  places,  ready  to  threaten  a  total  secessioiL 
The  numbers  which  have  already  gone,  though  like  other 
numbers  they  may  be  magnified,  are  veiy  great,  and  such 
as,  if  they  had  gone  together  and  agreed  upon  any  certain 
settlement,  might  have  founded  an  independent  govern- 
ment in  the  depths  of  the  western  continent.  Nor  arc  thqr 
only  the  lowest  and  most  indigent;  many  men  of  consi- 
derable  wealth  have  taken   with  them   their  train  of 
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lourers  and  deiiendants ;  and  if  Uiey  continue  the  feudal 
sdiemc  of  polity,  may  establish  new  clans  in  the  olher 
hcmisphero. 

That  the  immediate  motives  of  their  dcBertion  must  be 
imputed  to  ihcir  landlords,  may  l>e  reasonably  concludi-d, 
because  some  lainls,  of  more  prudence  and  less  rapacity, 
havtj  kept  their  vassals  undiminished.  From  Raasay  only 
one  man  had  been  seduceil,  and  al  Col  there  was  no  wish 
to  go  away. 

The  traveller  who  comes  hither  from  more  opulent 
eotrntries,  to  s|)cculate  upon  the  remains  of  pastoral  life, 
*ill  not  much  wonder  tlmt  a  common  Hiphlander  has  no 
fltronfif  adherence  to  his  native  soil ;  for  of  animal  enjoy- 
ments, or  of  physical  good,  he  leaves  nothhig  that  he  may 
not  find  i^in  wheresoever  he  may  Ije  throH-n, 

The  habitations  of  men  in  the  Hebrides  may  be  dJs- 
tingirished  into  huts  and  houses.  By  a  house,  I  mean  u 
buildinf;  with  one  storj'  over  another ;  by  a  hut,  a  dwelling 
with  only  one  floor.  The  laird,  wlio  formerly  lived  in  a 
castle,  now  lives  in  a  liousc ;  Eomctimes  sufficiently  upat, 
but  seldom  very  spacious  or  splendid.  The  tacksmen  and 
the  ministers  have  commonly  houses.  Wherever  there  is 
a  house,  the  stiungcr  finds  a  welcome ;  and  to  the  other 
evils  of  exterminating  tacksmen  may  be  added  the  un- 
avoidable cessation  of  hospitality,  or  the  devolution  of  too 
heavy  a  burden  on  the  ministers. 

Of  tlio  Itouses  little  can  be  said.  They  are  small,  and 
by  the  necessity  of  accumulating  stores,  where  tliote  Rtc 
80  few  opportimities  of  purchase,  the  rooms  arc  very  hete- 
rogeneously  filled.  With  want  of  cleanliness  it  were  in- 
gratitude lo  reproach  them.  The  servants,  having  lie^n 
hted  upon  tlie  naked  earth,  think  every  floor  clejin,  and  tbo 
quick  succession  of  guests,  perhaps  not  always  over-elegant, 
does  not  allow  much  time  for  adjusting  their  apartments. 

lints  are  of  many  gradations ;  from  murky  dens  to  com- 
modious dwcUings. 

The  wall  of  a  common  but  is  always  built  without 
mortar,  by  a  skilful  adaptation  of  loose  atones.    Sometimes 
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perhaps  a  double  wall  of  stones  is  raised,  and  the  inter- 
mediate space  filled  with  earth.  The  air  is  thus  complete 
excluded.  Some  walls  are,  I  think,  formed  of  tnifs,  held 
together  by  a  wattle,  or  texture  of  twigs.  Of  the  meanest 
huts  the  first  room  is  lighted  by  the  entrance,  and  the 
second  by  the  'smoke-hole.  The  fire  is  usually  made  in  the 
middle.  But  there  are  huts  or  dwellings  of  only  one  story, 
inhabited  bygendemen,  which  haye  walls  cemented  with 
mortar,  glass  windows,  and  boarded  floors.  Of  these  all 
have  chimneys,  and  some  chinmeys  have  grates. 
.  The  house  and  the  furniture  are  not  always  nicely 
suited.  We  were  driven  once,  by  missing  a  passage,  to 
the  hut  of  a  gentleman,  where,  after  a  very  liberal  supper, 
when  I  was  conducted  to  my  chamber,  I  found  an  el^;ant 
bed  of  Indian  cotton,  spread  with  fine  sheets.  The  accom- 
modation was  flattering;  I  ludressed  myself,  and  felt  my 
feet  in  the  mire.  The  bed  stood  upon  the  bare  earth, 
which  a  long  course  of  rain  had  softened  to  a  puddle. 
.  In  pastoral  countries,  the  condition  of  the  lowest  rank 
of  people  is  sufficiently  wretched.  Among  manufacturers, 
men  that  have  no  property  may  have  art  and  industry, 
which  make  them  necessary,  and,  therefore,  valuable.  But 
where  flocks  and  com  are  the  only  wealth,  there  are  always 
more  hands  than  work,  and  of  diat  work  there  is  little  in 
which  skill  and  dexterity  can  be  much  distinguished.  '  He, 
therefore,  who  is  bom  poor  never  can  be  ridh.  The  son 
merely  occujues  the  place  of  the  father,  and  life  knows 
nothing  of  progression  or  advancement 
■  The  petty  tenants,  and  labouring  peasants,  live  in  miser- 
able cabins,  which  afford  Ihem  little  oitore  than  shelter 
from  the  storms.  *  The  boor  of  Norway  is  said  to  make  all 
his  own  utensils.  In  the  Hebrides,  whatever  might  be 
their  ingenuity,  the  want  of  wood  leaves  theni  no  materials. 
They  are  probably  content  with  such  accommodations  as 
stones  of  different  forms  and  sizes  can  afford  them. 

Their  food  is  not  better  than  their  lodging.  They  sel- 
dom toBte  the  flesh  of  land-animols ;  for  here  are  no 
markets.    What  each  man  eats  is  from  his  own  M>ek. 
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e  grent  efibct  of  money  is  to  break  projx^vty  into  small 
parts.  In  towns,  he  tliat  has  a  shilliiif^  may  have  a  piece 
til'  meal ;  iiiit  where  there  is  no  cfimmrrce,  no  man  can  eat 
nutbm  but  by  killing  a  sheep. 

P^  flfih  in  fair  weather  they  need  not  want ;  but,  I  believe, 
Iwn  never  lives  long  on  fish,  but  by  constraint ;  he  will 
ntlier  feed  upon  roots  and  berries. 

The  only  fewel  of  the  islands  is  peat.  Their  wood  is  all 
consumed,  and  toid  they  have  not  yet  foiuid.  Peat  is  dug 
out  of  the  marshes,  from  tlie  depth  of  one  foot  to  that  of 
six.  That  is  Recounted  the  best  which  is  nearest  the  sur- 
face. It  appears  to  be  a  mass  of  black  earth  held  together 
by  vegetable  fibres.  I  know  not  whether  the  ciuth  be 
bituminous,  or  whether  the  fibres  be  not  the  only  com- 
bustible part ;  which,  by  heating  the  interposed  earth  I'cd- 
hot,  make  a  burning  mass.  The  heat  is  not  very  strong  or 
lasting  The  ashes  are  yellowish,  and  in  a  large  quantity 
When  they  dig  peat,  they  cut  it  into  square  pieces,  and 

»pile  it  tip  to  dry  Iteside  the  house.  In  some  places  it  has 
te  olTcnsive  smell.  It  is  like  wood  charked  for  the  smith, 
fte  common  method  of  making  peat  fires  is  by  heaping  it 
on  the  hearth  ;  but  it  bums  well  in  grates,  and  in  the  best 
houses  is  so  used.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  peat 
grows  iigain  where  it  has  l»een  cut;  which,  as  it  seems  to 
^^^e  chiefly  a  vegetable  substance,  is  not  unlikely  to  be  true, 
^^■|4)ether  known  or  not  to  those  who  relate  it. 
^^^F  There  arc  \vat^milts  in  Sky  and  Raasay ;  but  where 
^^^Biey  ore  too  far  distant,  the  housewives  grind  their  outs 
with  a  quein,  or  handmill,  which  consists  of  two  stones, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter ;  the  lower  is  a  little 
tfonvex,  to  which  the  concavity  of  tbe  upper  must  be  fitted. 
In  the  middle  of  tlie  upper  stone  is  a.  round  hole,  and  on 
one  side  is  a  long  handle.  The  grinder  sheds  the  com 
gmdually  into  the  hole  with  one  hand,  and  works  the 
handle  round  with  the  other.  The  com  slides  down  the 
convexity  of  tlie  lower  stone,  and  by  ihe  motion  of  the 
upper  is  ground  in  its  passage.  Tlirsc  stones  arc  fouml  in 
Lochabar. 
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The  idands  afford  few  pleasures,  except  to  the  hardy 
sportsman,  who  can  tread  the  mpor  and  climb  the  moun- 
tain. The  distance  of  one  family  from  another,  in  a 
country  where  travelling  has  so  much  difficulty,  makes 
frequent  intercourse  impraeticable.  Visits  last  several  days, 
and  ar^  commonly  paid  by  water ;  yet  I  never  saw  a  boat 
furnished  with  benches,  or  made  commodious  by  any  addi- 
tion to  the  first  fabrick.  Conveniencies  are  not  missed 
where  they  never  were  enjoyed. 

The  solace  which  the  bagpipe  can  give,  they  have  long 
enjoyed ;  but  among  other  changes,  which  the  last  revolu- 
tion introduced,  the  use  of  the  bagpipe  b^^s  to  be  for- 
gotten. Some  of  the  chief  families  still  entertain  a  piper, 
whose  office  was  anciently  hereditary.  Macrimmon  was 
piper  to  Macleod,  and  Rankin  to  Maclean  of  CoL 

The  tunes  of  the  bagpipe  are  traditional.  There  has 
been  in  Sky,  beyond  all  time  of  memory,  a  college  of  pipers, 
under  the  direction  of  Macrimmon,  which  is  not  quite 
extinct  There  was  another  in  Mull,  superintended  by 
Bankin,  which  expired  about  sixteen  years  ago.  To  these 
colleges,  while  the  pipe  retained  its  honour,  the  students 
of  musick  repaired  for  education.  I  have  had  my  dinner 
exhilarated  by  the  bagpipe,  at  Armidale,  at  I>unv^;an, 
and  in  Col. 

The  general  conversation  of  the  islanders  has  nothing 
particular.  I  did  not  meet  with  the  inquisitivehess  oi 
which  I  have  read,  and  suspect  the  judgment  to  have 
been  rashly  made.  A  stranger  of  curiosity  comes  into  a 
place  where  a  stranger  is  seldom  seen :  he  importunes  the 
people  with  questions,  of  which  they  cannot  g^uess  the 
motive,  and  gazes  with  surprise  on  things  which  they, 
having  had  them  always  before  their  eyes,  do  not  suspect 
of  any  thing  wonderful.  He  appears  to  them  like  some 
being  of  another  world,  and  then  thinks  it  peculiar  that 
they  take  their  turn  to  inquire  whence  he  comes,  and 
whither  he  is  going. 

The  islands  were  long  unfurnished  with  instruction  for 
youth,  and  none  but  the  sons  of  gentlemen  could  have  aay 
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■ftlure.  There  are  now  parochial  schools,  lo  whiL-h  the 
lord  iif  every  manor  pays  a.  cerUtia  stipend.  Hero  the 
children  are  taught  to  reaJ ;  hut  by  the  rule  of  their  insti- 
tution, they  teach  only  Eaglish,  so  that  the  natives  read  a 
laii^ruage  which  they  may  never  use  or  understand.  II"  a 
parish,  which  often  happens,  contains  several  islands,  the 
schtMtl  being  but  in  one,  cannot  assist  the  rest.  This  is 
the  stale  of  Col,  wliich,  however,  is  more  eolightcned  than 
some  other  places ;  for  the  deficiency  is  suppliixl  by  a  young 
gentleman,  who,  for  hia  own  improvement,  travels  every 
year  on  foot  over  the  Highlands  to  the  session  at  Aberdeen ; 
and  at  his  return,  during  the  vacation,  teaches  to  read  and 
write  in  his  native  island. 

In-  Sky  there  arc  two  grammar-schools,  where  boarders 
arc  taken  to  be  regularly  educated.  The  price  of  board  is 
three  poimds,  to  four  pounds  ten  shilliugs  n  year,  and 
of  instruction  is  half  a  crown  a  quarter.  But  the 
lolnrs  are  birds  of  passage,  who  live  at  school  only  in 
le  summer ;  for  in  winter,  provieions  cannot  be  made  for 
any  considerable  number  in  one  place.  This  periodical 
dispersion  impresses  strongly  the  scarcity  of  these  countries. 
Haring  heard  of  no  boarding  school  for  ladies  nearer 
than  Inverness,  I  supjiose  their  education  is  generally 
domestick.  The  elder  daughters  of  the  higher  families  ore 
sent  into  the  world,  and  may  contribute,  by  their  acquisi- 
tions, to  the  improvement  of  the  rest. 

Women  must  here  study  to  be  either  pleasing  or  useful. 

iXheir  deficiencies  are  seldom  supplied  by  very  liberal  for- 

A  hundred  poiuids  is  a  portion  beyond  the  hope 

ly  but  the  laird's  daughter.    Ihcy  do  not  indeed  often 

money  with  their  daughterB :  the  question  is.  How 

ly  cows  a  yoiujg  lady  will  bring  her  husband.    A  rich 

iden  ha*  from  ten  to  forty ;  but  two  cows  ate  a  decent 

Ibrtune  for  one  who  pretends  to  no  distinction. 

The  religion  of  the  islands  is  that  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, The  gentlemen  with  whom  I  conversed  are  iJl  iu- 
clint^d  to  the  English  liturgy;  liut  they  arc  obliged  lo 
maintain  the  established  minister,  and  the  coimtry  is  too 
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poor  to  afford  payment  to  another,  who  must  live  whdly 
on  the  contribution  of  bis  audience. 
•  They,  therefore,  all  attend  the  worship  of  the  kirk,  as 
often  as  a  visit  from  their  minister,  or  the  practicability  of 
travelling,  gives  them  opportunity ;  nor  have  they  any 
reason  to  complain  of  insufficient  pastors ;  for  I  saw  not 
one  in  the  islands,  whom  I  had  reason  to  think  either  de- 
ficient in  leiM'niQg,  or  irr^^ular  in  life ;  but  foimd  several 
with  whom  I  could  not  converse  without  wishing,  as 
my  respect  increased,  that  they  had  not  been  presby- 
terians. 

The  ancient  rigour  of  puritanism  is  now  very  much  re- 
laxed, though  all  are  not  yet .  equally  enlightened^  I 
sometimes  met  with  prejudices  sufficiently  malignant, 
but  they  were  prejudices  of  ignorance.  The  minis- 
ters in  the  islands  had  attained  such  knowledge  as  may 
justly  be  admired  in  men,  who  have  no  motive  to  study, 
but  generous  curiosity,  or  what  is  still  better,  desite  of 
usefulness ;  with  such  politeness  as  so  narrow  a  circle  of 
converse  could  not  have  supplied,  but  to  minds  naturally 
disposed  to  elegance. 

Reason  and  truth  will  prevail  at  last.  The  most 
learned  of  the  Scottish  doctors  would  now  gladly  adnvt  a 
form  of  prayer,  if  the  people  would  endure  it  The  zeal 
or  rage  of  congregations  has  its  different  d^;rees.  In 
some  parishes  the  Lord's  prayer  is  suffered :  in  others  it  i» 
still  rejected  as  a  form ;  and  he  that  should  make  it  part  of 
his  supplication  would  be  suspected  of  heretical  pravity.   ■ 

The  principle  upon  which  extemporary  prayer  was  origi- 
nally introduced,  is  no  longer  admitted.  The  minister 
formerly,  in  the  effusion  of  his  prayer,  expected  immediate 
and,  perhaps,  perceptible  inspiration,  and,  therefore, 
.thought  it  his  duty  not  to  think  before  what  he  should  say. 
It  is  now  universally  confessed,  that  men  pray  as  they 
speak  on  other  occasions,  according  to  the  general  mea- 
sure of  their  abilities  and  attainments. 

Whatever  each  may  think  of  a  form  prescribed .  by* 
another,  he  cannot  but  believe  that  he  can  himself  oom* 
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by  stuily  and  nuxlitation  n  better  i>r(iycr  ilijiii  will 
tuc  iu  lits  iiiitid  at  a  sudden  coll ;  and  if  he  htu  any  hope 
of  iiu))emul.und  help,  why  may  Uc  not  as  well  receive  it 
when  he  writes  as  when  he  speaks  ? 

In  tlie  variety  of  mental  i>owers,  fiome  must  perform 
extemporary  prayer  with  much  imi>erfection ;  and  iu  the 
eagvnicHs  and  rashness  of  contradictory  opinions,  if  pub- 
litorpy  bo  left  tti  the  private  jui%ment  of  every  niiuis- 
\  die  congregation  may  often  be  offended  or  misled. 
There  is  in  Scotland,  as  among  ourselves,  a  restless  sus- 
picion of  [wpish  mnohinutious,  and  a  clamour  of  nimie- 
lous  converts  to  tlie  Komish  religion.     The  rcixjrt  is,  I 
believe,  in  both  [>art«  of  the  island  equally  false.    The 
Komish  religion  is  jirofessed  only  in  Egg  and  Canna,  two 
•fmall  ixluuds,  into  whieli  the  reformation  never  made  ite 
^^^way.     If  any  missionaries  are   busy  in  the  Uiglilands, 
^^^■hrir  ir.eal  entitles  tliem  to  rcsi>ect,  even  from  those  who 
^^^■klinot  think  favourably  of  their  doctrine, 
^^^p  Tlic  pohtical  tenets  of  the  i&lauders  I  was  not  curious 
^^■to  ibvcfitigate,  and  they  were  not  ci^r  to  obtrude.     Their 
^^Peonversation  is  decent  and  inoffensive,     lliey  disdain  to 
^v^rinli  for  their  principles,  and  there  is  no  disaflection  at 
iheir  tables.     I  never  heard  a  liealth  offered  by  a  High- 
lander that  might  not   have   circulated   nith   propriety 
within  the  precincts  of  the  king'e  palace. 

Legal  government  lia«  yet  something  of  novelty  to 
which  they  ctuinot  perfectly  confonn.  The  ancient  spirit 
that  appealotl  oidy  to  the  sword,  is  yet  among  them.  The 
tenant  of  Scolpa,  an  island  belonging  Ui  Maedonald,  took 
»!  eaiv  to  bring  his  rent;  when  the  landlord  talked  of 
exacting  payment,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  keep  his 
ground,  mid  drive  all  intruders  from  tlie  island,  and  con- 
tinaed  to  feed  his  cattle,  as  on  hb  own  land,  till  it  )h>- 
eame  necessary  for  the  sheriff  to  dislodge  him  by  vio- 
letce. 

The  various  kinds  of  superstition  which  prevailed  here, 
as  ill  idl  other  regions  of  ignorance,  are,  by  tlic  diligence 
of  the  niimBters,  almost  extirpated. 
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Of  Bmwmff  mentumed  by  Martin,  nothing  has  been 
lieaid  for  many  years.  Browny  was  a  sturdy  fiediy ;  who, 
if  he  was  fed,  and  kindly  treated,  would,  as  they  said,  do 
a^f^reat  deal  of  work.  They  now  pay  him  no  wages,  and 
are  content  to  labour  for  themsdyes. 

In  Troda,  within  these  three-and4hirty  years,  niilk  was 
pnt  OFery  Satoiday  fcM:  Greogaekt  at  the  old  man  with  the 
tang  heofrd.  Whether  Greogach  was  courted  as  kind,  ot 
dreaded  as  terrible,  whether  they  meant,  by  giving  him 
the  milk,  to  obtain  good  or  ayert  CTil,  I  was  not  informed. 
Ihe  minister  is  now  living  by  whom  tho' practice  wHs 
abolished. 

They  have  still  among  them  a  great  niunber  of  charms 
for  the  cure  of  different  diseases;  they  axe  all  wror 
cations,  perhaps  transmitted  Xo  them  fiNmi  the  times  ^ 
popery,  which  increasing  knowledge  will  farii^  into 
disuse. 

They  have  opinions,  which  cannot  be  ranked  with  lu* 
perstition,  because  they  r^pard  only  natural  effects.  Tkfey 
expect  better  crops  of  grain  by  sowii^  thdr  seed  wth^ 
moon's  increase.  The  moon  has  great  influence  in  vidgar 
philosophy.  In  my  memory  it  was  a  precept  annoaUy 
given  in  one  of  the  English  almanacks,  '^  to  IdU  hogs 
when  the  moon  was  increasing,  and  the  bacon  would  jnove 
the  better  in  boiling.** 

We  should  have  had  little  claim  to  the  paise  of  curio- 
sity, if  we  had  not  endeavoured  with  particular  attentioD 
to  examine  the  question  of  the  aeeond  mght.  Of  an  opi* 
nion  received  for  centuries  by  a  whde  nation,  and  sup- 
posed to  be  confirmed,  through  its  whole  descent,  by  a 
series  of  successive  &cts,  it  is  desirable  that  the  truth 
should  be  established,  or  the  fellacy  detected. 

The  second  sight  is  an  impression  made  either  by  die 
mind  upon  die  eye,  or  by  the  eye  upon  the  mind,  fay 
which  things  distant  or  future  are  perceived,  and  seen  as 
if  they  were  present.  A  man  on  a  journey  fietr  irom  home 
falls  from  a  horse;  another,  who  is,  perhaps,  at  work 
about  the  house,  sees  him  bleeding  on  the  groundy 
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^^^fipnly  witb  a  LLtuWape  of  the  place  where  the  accident 
befnllti  bim.  Another  seer,  driTing  home  his  cattle,  or 
wandering  in  idleness,  or  miming  in  the  sunshine,  is  sud- 
<lvul;  surprised  by  the  ai)peanmce  of  a  bridal  ceremony, 
i»r  fiinend  procession,  and  counts  the  moimiers  or  attend- 
aats,  of  whom,  if  he  knows  them,  he  rclatcft  the  names, 
if  he  knows  them  not,  he  cnn  describe  the  dresses.  Things 
<)iiilAnt  are  seen  at  the  instant  "when  tbcy  happen.  Of 
tilings  future  I  know  not  that  there  is  any  rule  for  deter- 
mining the  time  between  the  sight  and  the  event. 

Tljis  receptive  faculty,  for  power  it  cannot  be  called,  is 
neither  voluntaiy  nor  constant.  The  appearances  have  nv 
dcpendance  upon  choice :  they  cannot  be  summoncfl,  de- 
tained, or  recalled.  The  impression  is  sudden,  and  iho 
effect  often  painliil. 

By  tile  term  second  sight,  seems  to  be  meant  a  mode  of 
seeing,  superadded  to  that  which  nature  generally  bestows. 
In  the  Erse  it  is  colled  Taiach ;  which  signifies  likewise  a 
spectre,  or  a  vision.  I  know  not,  nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
Highlanders  ever  examined,  whether  by  Tahch,  iisod  for 
tecond  sUjht,  they  mean  the  power  of  seeing,  or  the  tiling 
seen. 

I  do  not  find  it  to  be  true,  as  it  is  reported,  that  to  the 

second  sight  notliing  is  presented  but  phantoms  of  evil. 

p_^  Good  seems  to  have  the  same  proportion  in  those  visionary 

^kil^aaes,  as  it  obtains  in  real  life :  almost  all  remarkable 

^^^raatfi  have  evil  for  their  basis;  and  are  either  miseries 

^■'iBcurred,  or  miseries   escaped.     Our   sense   is  so  much 

stronger  of  what  we  suffer,  than  of  what  we  enjoy,  that 

the  iileas  of  pain  predominate  in  almost  every  mind.   What 

Iiillection  but  a  revival  of  vexations,  or  history  but  a 
1  of  wara,  treasons,  and  calamities?  Deatli,  which  is 
lered  as  the  greatest  evil,  happens  to  all.  The  great- 
tod,  be  it  what  it  will,  is  the  lot  but  of  a  part. 
\X  they  should  often  see  death  is  to  bo  expected ;  he- 
death  is  an  event  frei|uent  and  important.  But 
see  likewise  more  pleasing  incidents.  A  gentleman 
tti,  that  when  he  bad  once  gone  far  from  his  own 
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island,  one  of  his  labouring  servants  predicted  his  return, 
and  described  the  livery  of  his  attendant,  which  he  had 
never  worn  at  home ;  and  which  had  been,  without  any 
previous  design,  occasionally  given  him. 

Our  desire  of  information  was  keen,  and  our  inquiry 
frequent  Mr.  Boswell^s  frankness  and  gaiety  made  every 
body  communicative ;  and  we  heard  many  tales  of  these 
airy  •  shows,  with  more  or  less  evidence  and  distinct- 
ness. 

It  is  the  common  talk  of  the  Lowland  Scots,  that  the 
notion  of  the  second  sight,  is  wearing  away  with  other 
superstitions ;  and  that  its  reajity  is  no  longer  supposed, 
but  by  the  grossest  people.  How  tea  its  prevalence  ever 
extended,  or  what  ground  it  has  lost,  I  know  not  The 
islanders  of  all  d^rees,  whether  of  rank  or  understanding, 
universally  admit  it,  except  the.  ministers,  who  univer- 
sally deny  it,  and  are  suspected  to  deny  it,  in  consequence 
of  a  system,  against  conviction.  One  of  them  honesdy 
told  me,  that  he  came  to  Sky  with  a  resolution  not  to 
believe  it 

Strong  reasons  for  incredulity  will  readily  occur.  This 
faculty  of  seeing  things  out  of  sight  is  local,  and  com- 
monly useless.  It  is  a  breach  of  the  common*  order  of 
tilings,  without  any  visible  reason  or  perceptible  benefit. 
It  is  ascribed  only  to  a  people  very  little  enlightened ;  and 
among  them,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  mean  and  igno- 
rant. 

To  the  confidence  of  these  objections  it  may  be  replied, 
that  by  presuming  to  determine  whs^t  is  fit,  and  what  is 
beneficial,  they  presuppose  more  knowledge  of  the  uni- 
versal system  than  man  has  attained ;  and,  therefore,  de- 
pend  upon  principles  too  complicated  and  extensive  for 
our  comprehension ;  and  that  there  can  be  no  security  in 
the  consequence,  when  the  premises  are  not  understood  ; 
that  the  second  sight  is  only  wonderful  because  it  is 
rare,  for,  considered  in  itself,  it  involves  no  more  difficulty 
than  dreams,  or  perhaps,  than  the  regular  exercise  of  tl^ 
cogitative  £Eunilty ;  that  a  general  opinion  of  comnniiiiek-' 
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tiTO  impuW>:.  or  visionary  represcntutiuns,  htxs  prcvuilcHl 
in  lUl  tt^rea  and  nil  nalious ;  iliat  jiorticiilar  iit8tani<i-8  have 
been  iiivcn,  willi  BQch  evidence  as  neillicr  Hiu-ou  nor 
Boyltf  has  l>ccn  able  lo  resist ;  that  siiddt-n  impresKionK, 
which  ihi'  event  has  verified,  have  been  fell  by  mocc  than 
nwn  or  publish  them  :  that  the  second  eight  of  the  Hebri- 
<Ji»  im])Ups  only  the  lotal  frequency  of  a  |x>wer  which  is 
no  where  totally  unknown ;  and  Unit  where  we  arc  unable 
(i>  (leeide  by  antecedent  reason,  we  must  bo  content  to 
yield  to  the  force  of  testimony. 

By  {tretensions  lo  second  sight,  no  profit  was  over 
sought  or  gainetl.  It  is  uu  involuntary  nlfection,  in  which 
Dcitlier  hope  nor  fear  arc  known  to  have  any  part  Those 
who  profess  t4i  feel  it  do  not  boast  of  it  as  a  privilege, 
nor  arc  coniiiilered  by  others  as  advantageously  distiu- 
gnished.  They  have  no  temptation  to  feign;  and  their 
hearers  have  no  motive  to  encourage  the  imposture. 
-  Tw  Itiik  with  any  of  these  seei's  is  not  easy.  There  is 
|pe  living  in  Sky,  with  whom  we  would  have  gWUy  con- 
;  hut  lie  WjW  very  gross  and  ignorant,  and  knew  no 

^li^h.    The  proportion  in  these  countries  of  the  jiodr 

the  ricli  is  such,  that  if  we  suppose  the  qnaUty  Ut  be 
■idental,  it  can  very  rarely  hiipjien  to  a  man  of  educa- 

B ;  and  yet  on  such  men  it  has  stmietinies  fidlen. 
I  is  now  a  second-sigfated  gentlemen  in  the  High- 
I,  who  complains  of  tlic  tcrrours  to  which  he  is  cx- 


!  foresight  of  the  seers  is  not  always  prescience ; 
kTO  impressed  with  images,  of  which  the  event  only 
WB  them  the  meaning.  They  tell  what  they  hiive 
I  to  others,  who  are,  at  tliat  time,  not  more  knowing 
than  themselves,  but  may  become  at  lost  very  adequate 
witiwiiKes,  by  comparing  tlic  narrative  with  its  verification. 

Io  collect  sulfieient  testimonies  for  the  satJsfactiou  of 
publickf  or  of  ourselves,  woidd  have  required  uioie 
!  than  wo  could  Itestow.  Tlierc  is  against  il.  the 
Ding  analogy  of  things  confusedly  seen,  and  little  un- 
itood ;   and  for  it,  the  iudibtxuet  cry  of  national  per- 
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suaaioiiy  vfluch  may  be,  peiliapsi  resolved  at  last  into 
prejudice  and  tradition.  I  never  could  advance  my  curi- 
osity to  conviction ;  but  came  away  at  last  only  willing  to 
believe. 

As  ^ere  subsists  no  longer  in  'the  islands  much  of  that 
peculiar  and  discriminative  form  of  life,  of  which  the  idea 
had  delighted  our  imagination,  we  were  ¥nlling  to  listen 
to  such  accounts  of  past  times  as  would  be  given  us.  But 
we  soon  found  what  memorials  were  to  be  expected  from 
an  illiterate  people,  whose  whole  time  is  a  series  of  dis- 
tress ;  where  every  morning  is  labouring  with  expedients 
for  the  evening ;  and  where  all  mental  pains  or  pleasure 
arose  from  the  dread  of  winter,  the  expectation  of  spring, 
the  caprices  of  their  chiefs,  and  the  motions  of  the  neigh- 
bouring dans ;  where  there  was  neither  shame  from  igno- 
rance, nor  pride  in  knowledge  >  neither  curiosity  to  inquire, 
nor  vanity  to  communicate. 

The  chiefis,  indeed,  were  exempt  from  urgent  penury 
and  daily  difficulties ;  and  in  their  houses  were  preserved 
what  accounts  remained  of  past  ages.  But  the  chiefs 
were  sometimes  ignorant  and  careless,  and  sometimes 
kept  busy  by  turbulence  and  contention ;  and  one  genera- 
tion o!  ignorance  effaces  the  ¥rfaole  series  of  unwritten  his-* 
tory.  Books  are  fiedthfril  repositories,  which  may  be  a- 
while  n^lected  or  forgotten ;  but  when  they  are  opened 
again,  will  again  impart  their  instruction :  memory,  once 
interrupted,  is  not  to  be  recalled.  Written  learning  is  a 
fixed  luminary,  which,  after  the  cloud  that  had  hidden  it 
has  passed  away,  is  again  bright  in  its  proper  station. 
Tradition  is  but  a  meteor,  which,  if  once  it  falls,  cannot 
be  rekindled. 

It  seems  to  be  universally  supposed,  that  much  of  the 
local  history  was  preserved  by  the  bards,  of  whom  one  is 
said  to  have  been  retained  by  every  great  family.  After 
these  bards  were  some  of  my  first  inquiries ;  and  I  re- 
ceived such  answers  as,  for  awhile,  made  me  please  my- 
self with  my  increase  of  knowledge ;  for  I  had  not  then 
learned  how  to  estimate  the  narration  of  a  HigUander. 
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They  sa«l  thai  a  great  iiiinily  had  a  irard  and  a  .tenachi, 
who  were  Uie  poet  and  historian  of  tiie  house ;  and  an  old 
gentleman  told  me  that  he  rememhercd  one  of  each. 
Here  was  a  dawn  of  intelligence.  Of  men  tliat  had  lived 
within  memory,  some  eertain  knowledge  might  be  at- 
tained. Tliough  the  ofhcc  had  ceased,  its  efTeels  might 
itiniie;  the  poems  might  be  found,  though  there  was 
poet, 
lotber  conversation,  indeed,  infomtcd  mc,  that  the 
man  was  both  bard  and  senaehi.  Tltis  variation 
discouraged  me ;  but  aa  the  pmctiec  might  be  different  in 
difft^nt  times,  or  at  the  same  time  in  different  families, 
\te  was  yet  no  reason  for  supposing  that  I  must  neceB> 
ly  sit  down  iu  total  ignorance. 

m  after  I  was  told  by  a  gcBlleman,  who  is  generally 
lowledged  the  greatest  master  of  Hebridian  antiqui- 
ties, that  there  had,  indeed,  once  been  both  bards  and  sc- 
nachie^ ;  and  that  tenachi  signified  the  man  ef  talk;  or  of 
conveisation  ;  but  that  neither  bard  nor  scnaelii  Iioi!  ex- 
isted for  some  centuries.  I  have  no  re^ison  to  supiJose  it 
exactly  known  at  what  time  the  custom  ceased,  nor  did  it 
prolnbly  cease  in  all  houses  at  once.  But  whenever  the 
practice  of  recitation  was  disused,  the  works,  whether 
poetical  or  historical,  perished  with  the  authors ;  for  in 
those  times  nothing  had  been  written  in  the  Erse  lan- 
guage. 

Whether  the  man  of  talk  was  on  historian,  whose  office 
was  to  tell  truth,  or  a  story-teller,  like  those  which  were 
in  the  last  century,  and,  perhaps,  are  now  among  the 
Irish,  whose  trade  was  only  to  nmuse,  it  now  would  be 
vain  to  inquire. 

Most  of  the  domcstick  offices  were,  I  believe,  heredi- 
tary ;  and  probably  the  laureate  of  a  clan  was  always  the 
aon  of  the  last  laureate.  The  history  of  the  race  could  no 
otherwise  be  communicated  or  retained ;  but  what  genius 
coiild  be  expected  in  a  poet  by  inlicrilanee  ? 

ITie  nation  was  wholly  illiterate.  Neither  baixis  nor 
setiachies  cou]d  write  or  read  ;  but  if  they  were  ignorant. 
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there  was  no  danger  of  detection ;  they  were  believed  by 
those  whose  "vanity  they  flattered. 

Ilie  recital  of  genealogies,  which  has  been  considered 
as  very  effieacioos  to  the  preservation  of  a  true  series  of 
ancestry;  was  anciently  made  when  the  heir  of  Ae  Cunily 
came  to  manly  age«  This  practice  has  never  subristed 
within  time  of  memory,  nor  was  much  credit  due  to  such 
rehearsers,  who  might  obtrude  fictitious  pedigrees,  either 
to  please  their  master,  or  to  hide  the  deficiency  of  their 
own  memories.  ^ 

Where  the  chiefis  of  the  Highlands  have  found  the  his- 
tories of  their  descent,  is  difiBcult  to  tell ;  for  no  Erstf  ge- 
nealogy was  ever  written.  In  general  this  only  is  evident, 
that  the  principal  house  of  a  dan  must  be  very  ancient, 
and  that  those  must  have  lived  long  in  a  place,  of  whom 
it  is  not  known  when  they  came  thither. 

Thus  hopeless  are  all  attempts  to  find  any  traces  of 
Highland  learning.  Nor  are  their  primitive  customs  and 
ancient  manner  of  life  otherwise  than  very  faintly  and  un- 
certainly remembered  by  the  present  race. 

The  peculiarities  which  strike  the  native  of  a  commer- 
cial country,  proceeded,  in  a  great  measure,  bom,  the  want 
of  money.  To  the  servants  and  dependants  that  were  not 
ddmesticks,  and,  if  an  estimate  be  made  from  the  capacity 
of  any  of  their  old  houses  which  I  have  seen,  their  domes- 
ticks  could  have  been  but  few,  were  appropriated  certain 
portions  of  land  for  their  support  Macdonald  has  a  piece 
of  ground  yet  called  the  bards'  or  senachies'  field.  When^a 
beef  was  killed  for  the  house,  particular  parts  were  claim- 
ed as  fees  by  the  several  officers,  or  workmen.  What  was 
the  right-of  each  I  have  not  learned.  The  head  belonged 
to  the  smith,  and  the  udder  of  a  cow  to  the  piper ;  the 
weaver  had  likewise  his  particular  part;  and  so  many 
pieces  followed  these  prescriptive  claims,  that  the  laird's 
was  at  last  but  little. 

The  payment  of  rent  in  kind  has  been  so  long  disused 
in  Engkind,  that  it  is  totally  forgotten.  It  was  praetiaiBd 
very  lately  in  the  Hebrides,  and  probably  still  coiiliniie% 
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not  onJj  ill  St.  Kil<ln,  whore  money  is  not  yet  knmvii,  but 
in  others  of  the  smnller  and  remoter  inlands.  It  were, 
perhaps,  to  ho  desired,  that  no  change  in  this  paiticulav 
should  have  hcen  mode.  When  the  laird  could  only  eat 
rfie  produce  of  his  lauds,  he  was  imder  the  necessity  of 
residing  upoo  them ;  and  when  the  tenant  could  not  con- 
vert his  stock  into  more  profitable  riches,  he  could  never  he 
tempted  away  from  his  farm,  from  the_  only  i)lace  where 
he  coidil  be  wealthy.  Money  confounds  suborthnation,  hy 
overpowering  ihc  (hstinctiona  of  rank  and  hiith,  and 
weakens  aiuhorily,  by  su))plyinp  power  of  resistance,  or 
expedients  for  escape.  The  feudal  system  is  formed  for  a 
nation  employed  in  agriculture,  and  has  never  long  kept 
jto  hohl  where  gold  and  silver  have  become  common. 

'llieh  arms  were  anciently  the  fflaymore,  or  gie^it  two- 
liandcd  sword,  and  afterwards  the  two-edged  sword  Imd 
Utrget,  or  buckler,  which  was  sustained  on  the  left  ann. 
In  the  midst  of  the  target,  which  was  made  uf  wood,  co- 
Tereil  with  leather,  and  studded  with  nails,  a  slender 
lanee,  about  twit  feet  lonjj,  was  sonietimeg  fixed  ;  it  was 
heii\7  and  cumbrous,  .and  accordingly  has  for  some  time 
past  been  gradually  laid  aside,  Veiy  few  targets  were 
at  Culloden.  The  dirk,  or  hroaJ  dagger,  I  am  afriud, 
was  of  more  use  in  private  quarrels  than  in  battles.  The 
Lochaber  axe  is  only  a  shght  alteration  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish bill. 

After  all  that  has  lieen  said  of  the  force  and  terrour  of 
the  Highland  sword,  I  could  not  find  that  the  art  of  de- 
fence was  any  part  of  common  education.  The  gentlemen 
were,  perhaps,  sometimes  skilfid  gladiators,  hut  the  com- 
mon men  had  no  other  powers  than  those  of  violence  and 
courage.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the  onset  of  the 
Highlanders  was  very  formidable.  As  an  army  cannot 
consist  of  philosophers,  a  panick  is  easily  excited  hy  any 
imwonted  mode  of  annoyance.  New  dangers  are  natu- 
raUy  magnilied ;  and  men  accustomed  only  to  exchange 
bullets  at  a  distance,  ami  mther  to  liear  their  enemies 
tliuu  sec   them,  arc  discouragi'd  uiid  amazed  when  they 
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find  themselyes  encountefed  hand  to  hand,  and  catch  the 
gleam  of  steel  flashing  in  their  &ces. 

The  Highland  weapons  gave  opportunity  for  many  ex- 
ertions of  penonal  oomage,  and  sometimes  for  single  com- 
bats in  the  field ;  like  those  which  occnr  so  frequently  in 
fabulous  wars.  At  Falkirk,  a  gentleman  now  liring,  was, 
I  suppose  after  the  retreat  of  the  king's  troops,  engaged 
at  a  distance  fitom  the  rest  with  an  Irish  dragoon.  They 
were  both  skilful  swordsmen,  and  the  contest  was  not 
easily  decided :  the  dragoon  at  last  had  the  advantage, 
and  the  Highlander  called  for  quarter ;  but  quarter  was 
refused  him,  and  the  fight  continued  till  he  was  reduced 
to  defend  himself  upon  his  knee:  at  that  instant  one  of 
the  Macleods  came  to  Us  rescue ;  who,  as  it  is  said,  of- 
fered quarter  to  the  dragoon,  but  he  thought  himself 
obliged  to  reject  what  he  had  before  refused,  and,  as 
battle  gives  little  time  to  deliberate,  was  immediately 
killed. 

Funerals  were  formerly  solemnised  by  calling  multi- 
tttdes  tog^er,  and  entertaining  them  at  a  great  expense. 
This  emulation  of  useless  cost  has  been  for  some  time  dis- 
couraged, and  at  last,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  is  almost  sup- 
pressed. 

Of  the  Erse  language,  as  I  understand  nothing,  I  can- 
not say  more  than  I  have  been  told.  It  is  the  rude  qieech 
of  a  barbarous  people,  who  had  few  thoughts  to  express, 
and  were  content,  as  they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grosdy 
understood.  After  what  has  been  lately  talked  of  High- 
land bards,  and  Highland  genius,  many  will  startle  when 
they  are  told,  that  the  Erse  never  was  a  written  language ; 
that  there  is  not  in  the  world  an  Erse  manuscript  a  hun- 
dred years  old ;  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders 
were  never  expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of 
piety  were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalms 
was  made  by  the  synod  of  Argyle.  Whoever,  therefore, 
now  writes  in  this  lang^uage,  spells  according  to  his  own* 
perception  of  the  sound,  and  his  own  idea  of  the  power  of 
the  letters.     The  Welsh  and  the  Irish  are  cultivated 
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The  Welsh,  two  hunclrcd  years  apo,  insultoil 

r  English  ncighlwnrs  for  the  iuRtnbilJIy  of  their  or- 

Uu^pnphy;  while  the  Erso  merely  lloautl  in  the  breatli 

of  the  people,  and  could,  therefore,  receive  little  improvc- 

ent. 

Wheu  a  lunguagc  bc^ns  tn  term  \ntli  hooks,  it  is  tcnd- 
to  rcfiiienient ;  as  those  who  iindertake  to  teach 
others  intist  have  undei^nc  sornc  Inbcntr  in  improving 
themselves,  they  set  a  proportionate  value  on  their  own 
thoi^hts,  and  wish  to  enforce  th«m  by  efficocioue  cxpres- 
sionB;  Bpeech becomes  embodied  nnd  permanent;  different 
modes  and  phrases  are  compared,  and  the  best  obtains  an 
establishment.  By  degrees,  one  age  improves  upon  an< 
other.  ExactiieRs  is  first  obtained,  and  afterwards  ele- 
gance. But  diction,  merely  vocal,  is  always  in  its  child- 
hood. As  no  man  leaves  his  eloi|nence  behind  him,  tho 
new  generations  have  all  to  leam.  There  may  jKissihly 
be  books  without  a  pohshed  language,  but  there  con  be 
no  polisheil  language  without  liooks. 

That  the  liards  cnuld  not  read  more  than  the  reel  of 
their  counirymcn,  it  is  reasonable  to  aupjiose  ;  because,  if 
they  had  read,  they  could  probably  have  written ;  and 
how  high  their  composititHis  may  reasonably  be  rated,  an 
inquirer  may  best  judge  by  considering  what  stores  of 
imagery,  what  principles  of  ratiocination,  what  compre- 
hension of  knowledge,  and  what  dehcacy  of  elocution  he 
has  knon'n  any  man  attain  who  cannot  read.  The  state 
of  the  hards  was  yet  more  hopele«s.  He  that  cannot  read, 
may  now  converse  with  those  that  can ;  but  the  bard  was 
a  barbarian  ftmong  Irarharkins,  who,  knowing  nodring 
>lf,  lived  with  others  that  kncwno  more, 
Tliere  haa  lately  been  in  the  islands  one  of  these  iBitc- 
poets,  who,  hearing  the  Bible  read  at  church,  is  said 
have  tumetl  the  secre^I  history  into  verse.  I  heard  part 
a  dialc^ue,  composed  by  him,  translated  by  a  young 
ly  in  Mull,  and  thought  it  had  more  meaning  than  I 
Lpected  from  a  man  totally  uneducated ;  but  he  had 
opportunities  of  knowledge ;    he   lived   among   a 
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learned  people.  After  all  that  has  been  done  for  the 
instruction  of  the  Highlanders,  the  antipathy  between 
their  language  and  literature  still  continues ;  and  no  man 
that  has  learned  only  Erse  is,  at  this  time,  able  to  read. 

The  Erse  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words  used  in 
some  islands  are  not  always  known  in  others.  In  literate 
nations,  though  the  pronunciation,  and  sometimes  the 
words  of  common  speech,  may  differ,  as  now  in  England, 
compared  with  the  south  of  Scotland,  yet  there  is  a  writ- 
ten diction,  which  pervades  all  dialects,  and  is  understood 
in  every  province.  But  where  the  whole  language  is  col- 
loquial, he  that  has  only  one  part,  never  gets  the  rest,  as 
he  cannot  get  it  but  by  change  of  residence. . 

In  an  unwritten  speech,  nothing  that  is  not  very  short 
is  transmitted  from  one  generation  to  another.  Few  have 
opportunities  of  hearing  a  long  composition  often  enough 
to  learn  it,  or  have  inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is 
necessary  to  retain  it ;  and  what  iis  once  forgotten  is  lost 
for  ever.  I  believe  there  cannot  be  recovered  in  the 
whole  Erse  language  five  hundred  lines,  of  which  there 
is  any  evidence,  to  prove  them  a  hundred  years  old.  Yet  I 
hear  that  the  fSeither  of  Ossian  boasts  of  two  chests  more 
of  ancient  poetry,  which  he  suppresses,  because  they  are 
too  good  for  the  English. 

He  that  goes  into  the  Highlands  with  a  mind  naturally 
acquiescent,  and  a  credulity  eager  for  wonders,  may  come 
back  with  an  opinion  very  different  from  mine ;  for  the 
inhabitants,  knowing  the  ignorance  of  all  strangers  in 
their  language  and  antiquities,  perhaps  are  not  very 
scrupulous  adherents  to  truth ;  yet  I  do  not  say  that  they 
deliberately  speak  studied  falsehood,  or  have  a  settled 
purpose  to  deceive.  They  have  inquired  and  considered 
little,  and  do  not  always  jfeel  their  own  ignorance.  They 
are  not  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by  others ; 
and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  interrogating  them- 
selves ;  80  that  if  they  do  not  know  what  they  tell  to 
be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  distinctly  perceive  it  to  be 
false. 
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Boswell  was  very  diligeui  in  his  intjiiirics ;  auJ  the 
It  nf  his  iuvestigatious  was,  Uiat  Uie  aiiswoi'  to  the 
md  question  was  commooly  such  as  uuUificd  llie  an- 
er  to  the  iirst 

We  were  awhile  told,  that  they  had  aii  old  transktiou 

Ihc  scriptures  ;  and  told  it  till  it  would  appear  obsti- 

;y  to  inquire  again.     Yet,  by  continued  accumulation 

of  questions,  we  found,  that  the  translation  meant,  if  any 

meaning  there  were,  was  nothing  else  than  tlic  Irish  Bihle. 

Wc  heard  of  manuscripts  that  were,  or  that  had  been 

the  hands  of  somebody's  father,  or  grandfather  ;  but  at 

e  had  no  reason  to  believe  they  were  other  than 

sh.     Martin  mentiona  IrisJi,  but  never  any  Erse  ma- 

iripts,  to  be  found  in  the  islands  in  his  time. 
I  suppose  my  opinion  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  is  already 
;overed.  I  believe  ijiey  never  existed  in  any  other 
form  than  that  which  we  have  seen.  The  editor,  or  au- 
thor, never  could  show  the  original ;  nor  can  it  be  shown 
by  any  other.  To  revenge  reasonable  mcreduliiy,  by  re- 
fiising  evidence,  is  a  degree  of  iusolenee,  with  which  the 
world  is  nut  yet  acquainted ;  aad  stubborn  audacity  is  the 
last  refuge  of  guilt.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  it  if  he 
but  whence  could  it  be  had  ?  It  is  too  long  to  be 
lembered,  and  the  languag;e  formerly  had  nothing 
itten.  He  has  doubtless  inserted  names  that  circulate 
in  popular  stories,  and  may  have  ti'auslated  some  wander- 
ing ballads,  if  any  can  be  found ;  and  the  names,  and 
aome  of  the  images,  being  recollected,  make  on  inaccurate 
auditor  imagine,  by  the  help  of  Caledonian  bigotry,  thai 
he  has  formerly  iieai-d  the  whole. 

I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in  Sky,  who  had  used 

all  RTts  to  make  me  beUcve  the  genuineness  of  the  book, 

whether  at  last  he  believed  it  himself?  but  he  would  not 

He  wished  me  to  he  deceived,  for  llie  honour  of 

country  ;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally  deceive 

Yet  has  this  man's  testimony  been  pubhckly  pro- 

,  as  of  one  that  held  Fingal  to  be  the  work  of  Ossian. 

It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess  to  have 
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heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when  th^  were 
boys ;  and  it  was  never  said  that  any  of  them  could  recite 
six  lines.  They  remember  names,  and,  perhaps^  some  pro- 
verbial sentiments ;  and,  having  no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a 
resemblance  without  an  original.  The  persuasion  of  the 
Scots,  however,  is  far  from  universal ;  and  in  a  question 
so  capable  of  proof,  why  should  doubt  be  suffered  to  con- 
tinue ?  The  editor  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  part  of  the 
poem  was  received  by  him,  in  the  l^txon  character.  He 
has  then  found,  by  some  peculiar  fortune,  an  unwritten 
language,  written  in  a  character  which  the  natives  proba- 
bly never  beheld. 

I  have  yet  supposed  no  imposture  but  in  the  publisher ; 
yet  I  am  far  from  certainty,  that  some  translations  have 
not  been  lately  made,  that  may  now  be  obtruded  as  parts 
of  the  original  work.  Credulity  on  one  part  is  a  strong 
temptation  to  deceit  on  the  other,  especially  to  deceit  of 
which  no  personal  injury  is  the  consequence,  and  which 
flatters  the  auth<Mr  with  his  own  ingenuity.  The  Scots 
have  something  to  jJead  for  their  easy  reception  of  an  im- 
probable fiction :  they  are  seduced  by  their  fondness  for 
their  supposed  ancestors.  A  Scotchman  must  be  a  very 
sturdy  moralist,  who  does  not  love  Scotland  better  than 
truth :  he  will  always  love  it  better  than  inquiry :  and  if 
&kehood  flatters  his  vanity,  will  not  be  very  d^gent  to 
detect  it  Neither  ought  die  English  to  be  much  influ- 
enced by  Scotch  authority ;  for  of  the  past  and  present 
state  of  the  whole  Erse  nation,  the  Lowlanders  are  at 
least  as  ignorant  as  ourselves.  To  be  ignorant  is  painful ; 
but  it  is  dangerous  to  quiet  our  uneaftness  by  the  deluave 
efitLte  of  hasty  persuasion. 

But  this  is  the  age  in  which  those  who  could  not  read, 
have  been  supposed  to  write ;  in  which  the  giants  of  anti- 
quated romance  have  been  exhibited  as  realities.  If  we 
know  little  of  the  ancient  Highlanders,  let  us  not  fill  the 
vacuity  with  Ossian.  If  we  have  not  searched  the  Magel- 
lanick  regions,  let  us,  however,  forbear  to  people  them 
with  P^tagons. 


i  Having  wiutixl  some  days  at  Amiitlcl,  wc  weic  tlaitcred 
at  lust  with  a,  wind  tbat  pnimiacd   U)  convey  us  to  Mull. 
We  vrvat  on  Ward  n  Umt  that  was  taking  in  kelj*,  and 
left  iho  isle  uf  Sky  behind  us.     We  were  duomod  to  ost- 
|>ericiice,  like  others,  tlio  danger  of  trusting  to  the  wind, 
which  faJcw  ngninst  us,  in  a  short  time,  with   such  rio- 
lencc,  that  wc,  Iwing  no  seasoned  sailors,  were  willing  to 
1  H  a  tempest.     I  was  sea-sick,  nad  lay  .down.     ftfr. 
Mwell  kept  the  deck.     Tlie  master  knew  not  well  whi- 
r  to  po ;    and  our  difficulties    might,  perhaps,  have 
filled  a  very  pathetick  page,  had  not  Mr.  Maclean  of  Col, 
who,  with  every  other  quolittcation  which  insular  life  re- 
quires, is  a  very  active  and  skilful  mariner,  piloted  ua  safe 
into  bis  own  hiu^ur. 

In  the  morning  we  found  ourselves  under  the  isle  of 

Col,  where  we  landed ;  and  passed  the  first  day  and  night 

with  captain  Maclean,  a  gendemon  wlio  has  lived  (tome 

time  iu  the  Kast  Indies,  hut  having  dethronod  no  nabob, 

g  not  too  rii^h  to  settle  in  his  own  country. 

■iNext  day  the  wind  was  fair,  and  we  might  have  had  un 

f  passage  to  Mull ;  but  having,  contrarily  to  our  own 

tention,  lauded  upon  a  new  island,  we  would  not  leave 

it  wlioUy  unexamined.     Wc,  therefore,  suffered  the  vessel 

lo  depart  without  us,  and  trusted  the  skies  for  another 

ind. 

■.  Maclean  of  Col,  having  a  very  niunerous  fiusUy, 
la,  for  some  time  past,  resided  at  Aberdeen,  that  he  may 
Tintend  their  education,  and  leaves  the  young  gentle- 
man, our  friend,  to  govern  his  dominions,  with  the  Bdl 
power  of  a  Highland  chief.   By  the  absence  of  the  lainl's 
1  Amiiy,  our  entertainment  was  uiodc  more  difficidt,  bc- 
c  the  house  was,  in  a  great  degree,  disfumished ;  hut 
mg  Col's  kindness  and  activity  supplied  all  defects, 
^  imd  procured  as  more  than  sufficient  accommodation. 

Here  I  first  mounted  a  little  Highland  steed ;  luid  ii 
there  hud  been  many  spectators,  should  have  been  sumc- 

Iwbat  ashamed  of  my  figure  in  the  march.     The  horses  of 
|ko  iskuids,  as  of  other  boncn  countries,  are  very  low : 


_  lencc, 


amc  1 

it  wilt 
lo  clc]>» 

^^^bpcrini 
man,  o 
power  I 
jK  Amily, 
^feansct 
^Mmng 


kitb 
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they  are,  indeed,  musculotis  and  strong,  beyond  what  their 
size  gives  reason  for  expecting;  but  a  bulky  man  upon  one 
of  their  backs  makes  a  very  disproportionate  appearance. 

From  the'  habitation  of  captain  Maclean  we  went  to 
Grissipol,  but  called  by  the  way  on  Mr.  Hector  Maclean, 
the  minister  of  Col,  whom  we  found  in  a  hut,  that  is,  a 
house  of  only  one  floor^  but  with  windows  and  chimney, 
and  not  inelegantly  furnished.  Mr.  Maclean  has  the  re- 
putation of  great  learning:  he  is  seventy-seven  years  old, 
but  not  infirm,  with  a  look  of  venerable  dignity,  excelling 
what  I  remember  in  any  other  man. 

His  conversation  was  not  unsuitable  to  his  appearance. 
I  lost  some  of  his  good  will,  by  treating  a  heretical 
writer  with  more  regard  than,  in  his  opinion,  a  heretick 
could  deserve.  I  honoured  his  orthodoxy,  and  did  not 
much  censure  his  asperity.  A  man  who  has  settled  his 
opinions,  does  not  love  to  have  the  tranquillity  of  his  con* 
▼iction  disturbed ;  and  at  seventy-seven  it  is  time  to  be  in 
earnest. 

Mention  was  made  of  the  Erse  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  which  has  been  lately  published,  and  of  which 
the  learned  Mr.  Macqueen  of  Sky  spoke  with  commenda<p 
tion ;  but  Mr.  Maclean  said,  he  did  not  use  it,  because  he 
could  make  the  text  more  intelligible  to  his  auditors  by 
an  extemporary  version.  From  this  I  inferred,  that  the 
language  of  the  translation  was  not  the  language  x>f  the 
isle  of  Col. 

He  has  no  publick  edifice  for  the  exercise  of  his  miiiis- 
try ;  and  can  ojfficiate  to  no  greater  number  than  a  room 
can  contain ;  and  the  room  of  a  hut  is  not  very  large. 
This  is  all  the  opportunity  of  worship  that  is  now  granted 
to  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands,  some  of  whom  must  tra- 
vel thither,  perhaps,  ten  miles.  Two  chapels  were  erected 
by  their  ancestors,  of  which  I  saw  the  skeletons,  which 
now  stand  faithful  witnesses  of  the  triumph  of  reformation. 

The  want  of  churches  is  not  the  only  impediment  to 
piety;  there  is  likewise  a  want  of  ministers.  A  parish 
often  contains  more  islands  than  one ;  and  each  island  can 
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e  minister  ouly  in  i\s  own  tiim.  At  Raasay  ihey 
foul,  I  iliink,  a  right  to  service  *)nly  every  third  Sunday. 
All  the  provision  madi!  by  the  present  ccclesiaatical  coo- 
Mitntioii,  for  the  inhabitants  of  about  a  hundred  square 
,  is  a  prayer  and  sermon  in  a.  little  room,  once  in 
ree  weeks :  and  even  this  paraimoniotis  distribution  is  at 
e  mercy  of  the  weather :  and  in  those  islands  where  the 
minister  does  not  reside,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  how  many 
weeks  or  months  may  pass,  without  any  publiek  exercise 
of  religion. 

After  a  short  conversation  with  Mr.  Maclean,  we  went 
oD  to  Grissipoi>  a  house  and  farm  tenanted  by  Mr.  Moc- 
Rweyn,  where  I  saw  more  of  the  ancient  life  of  a  High- 
loader  tlian  I  had  yet  foiuid.  Mrs.  Macsweyn  could  speak 
no  Enghsb,  and  had  never  seen  any  other  places  than  the 
islundii  of  Sky,  Mull,  and  Col :  but  she  was  hospitable  and 
good-humoured,  and  spread  her  table  with  sufficient  libe- 
rality. We  foimd  tea  here,  as  in  every  other  place,  but 
^^^mjr  spoons  were  of  horn. 

^HLXhe  hoiisc  of  Grissipol  ebuids  by  a  brook  very  clear,  and 
^^Hbich  is,  I  suppose,  one  of  the  most  copious  streams  in  the 
^^Hknd.  This  place  was  the  seenc  of  an  action,  much  cele- 
^^Ktsted  in  the  traditional  history  of  Col,  but  which  probably 
^^^^  ^^^  relators  will  tell  alike. 

^V  Some  time,  in  the  obsciu^  ages,  Macneil  of  Barra  mar- 
ried the  lady  Maclean,  who  had  the  isle  of  Col  for  her 
jointiu-e.  Whether  Moeneil  detained  Col,  when  the  widow 
was  dead,  or  whether  she  hTe<i  so  long  as  to  make  her 
heirs  impatient,  is  perhaps  not  now  known.  The  younger 
soa,  called  John  Gerves  or  John  the  Giant,  a  man  of  great 
strength,  who  was  then  in  Ireland,  either  for  safety  or  for 
education,  dreamed  of  recovering  his  inheritance ;  and 
getting  some  adventurers  together,  which  in  those  unsel^ 
lied  limes  was  not  hard  to  do,  invaded  Col.  He  was 
driven  away,  but  was  not  discouraged,  and  collecting  new 
followers,  in  three  years  came  again  with  fifty  men.  In 
he  stripped  at  Artorinish  in  Morvcrn,  where  his 
18  prisoner  to  Macleod,  and  was  then  with  his  cne- 
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inies  in  a  tent  Maclean  took  with  him  only  one  aervant^ 
whom  he  ordered  to  stay  at  the  outside ;  and  where  he 
flhould  see  the  tent  press  outwards^  to  strike  with  his  dirk; 
it  being  the  intention  of  Maclean,  as  any  man  provoked 
Mm,  to  lay  hands  upon  him,  and  posh  him  back.  He  en- 
tered die  tent  alone,  with  his  Lochabar  axe  in  his  hand, 
and  struck  such  tenour  into  the  whole  assembly,  that  they 
Asmissed  his  \mele. 

When  he  landed  at  Cd,  he  saw  die  sentinel,  who  kept 
watch  towards  the  sea,  running  on  to  Grissipol,  to  give 
Bfacneil,  who  was  tfaeire  with  a  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
an  account  of  die  invasion.  He  told  Macgill,  one  of  his 
fi^wers,  that  if  he  interoqpted  that  dangerous  intelligence, 
by  catching  the  courier,  he  would  give  him  certain  lands 
in  MuH.  Upon  this  promise,  Macgill  pursued  the  mes- 
aenger,  and  either  kitted  or  stopped  him ;  and  his  postmty, 
till  very  laldy,  b^  the  lands  in  Mull. 

The  alarm  being  thus  prevented,  he  came  unexpectedly 
upon  Macneil.  Chiefs  were  in  those  days  never  wholly 
unprovided  for  an  enemy.  A  fight  ensued,  in  which  one 
of  their  foUow^is  is  said  to  have  given  an  extraordinary 
proof  of  activity,  by  bounding  backwards  over  the  brook 
eP  Grissipol.  Macneil  being  killed,  and  many  of  his  clan 
destroyed,  Maclean  took  possession  of  the  island,  which 
die  Macneils  attempted  to  conquer  by  another  invasion, 
but  were  defeated  and  repulsed. 

Maclean,  in  his  turn,  invaded  the  estate  of  the  Macneils, 
look  the  castle  of  Brecacig>  and  conquered  the  isle  (tf  Barra, 
which  he  held  fo¥  seven  years,  and  then  restcnred  it  to  the 


From  Grissipol  Mr.  Maclean  conducted  us  to  his  father^s 
seat;  a  neat  new  house  erected  near  the  old  castle,  I  think, 
by  the  last  pioprietor.  Here  we  were  allowed  to  take  our 
station,  and  lived  very  commodiously  while  we  waited  for 
moderate  weather  and  a  fair  wind,  which  we  did  not  so 
soon  obtain,  but  we  had  lime  to  get  some  information  of 
the  present  state  of  Col,  pardy  by  inquiry,  and  pardy  by 
oocasional  excursions. 
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I  Col  is  computed  to  be  tliirtocn  miles  in  loiiglli.  aiw) 
three  ill  hreadlh.  Doth  tlic  ends  are  (lie  property  i>f  ihc 
tliikc  of  Argylc,  bnt  the  middle  belongs  to  Maclciui>  who 
is  callod  Col,  as  the  only  laird. 

Col  is  not  properly  rocky ;  it  is  rather  one  continued 
rock,  of  a.  miilacc  much  diversified  with  protuberances,  and 
corerwl  with  a  thin  layer  of  earth,  which  is  often  tooken, 
itnd  diHcoTcrs  the  simic.  Such  a  soil  is  not  for  plants  that 
striko  deep  roots ;  and  perhaps  in  the  whole  island  notliiug 
r  yet  grown  to  the  height  of  a  table.  The  uncid- 
lated  parts  are  clothed  with  heath,  aqiong  which  industry 
B  interspersed  spots  nf  grass  and  com ;  but  no  attempt 
I  been  made  to  raise  a  troe.  Young  Col,  who  h:iB  a 
wry  laudable  desire  of  improving  his  patrimony,  purposes 
some  time  lo  plant  an  orchard  j  which,  if  it  be  sheltered 
by  a  wall,  may  perhaps  succeed.  He  has  introduced  the 
culture  of  turnips,  of  which  he  has  a  iield,  where  the 
whole  work  was  pcrfonncd  by  his  own  liand.  His  intention 
B  to  provide  food  for  his  cattle  in  the  \^-inter.     This  inno- 

Iktion  vias  considered  by  Mr.  Mocswoyn  us  the  idle  project 
■  a  young  head,  heated  with  English  fancies;  but  he  has 
bw  found  that  turnips  will  really  grow,  and  that  hungry 
pbeep  and  cows  will  really  eat  them. 
^  3y  such  acquisitions  as  these,  the  Hebrides  may  in  time 
nbe  aljove  their  annual  distress.  Wherever  heath  will 
f^w,  there  is  reason  to  thuik  sometiiing  better  may  dmw 
nouiishrncnt;  and  by  trying  the  production  of  other  places, 
plants  will  be  found  suitable  to  every  soil. 

CiA  has  many  lochs,  some  of  which  have  tmuts  and  eels, 
and  others  have  never  yet  been  stocked ;  another  pruof  of 

*the  negligence  of  the  islanders,  who  might  lake  fisli  io  the 
ildsnd  waters,  when  they  cannot  go  to  sea. 
\  Their  4}uadmpeds  ore  horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  gouts. 
Hiey  have  neither  deer,  hares,  nor  mbbits.  They  have  no 
vermin  except  rats,  which  have  been  lately  brought  thither 
by  sea,  as  to  other  places;  and  are  tree  I'rom  serpents,  frogs, 


i  kHuls. 

[The  harvest  in  Col,  and  i 
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Sky,  and  the  winter  in  Col  is  never  cold,  but  very  tem- 
pestuous. I  know  not  that  I  ever  heard  the  wind  so  loud 
in  any  other  place;  and  Mr.  Boswell  observed  that  its 
noise  was  all  its  own,  for  there  were  no  trees  to  increase  it. 

Noise  is  not  the  worst  effect  of  the  tempests ;  for  they 
have  thrown  the  sand  bom  the  shore  over  a  considerable 
part  of  the  land,  and  it  is  said  still  to  encroach  and  destroy 
more  and  more  pasture ;  but  I  am  not  of  opinion,  that  by 
any  surveys  or  land-marks,  its  limits  have  been  ever  fixed, 
or  its  progression  ascertained.  If  one  man  has  confidence 
enough  to  say,  that  it  advances,  nobody  can  bring  any 
proof  to  support  him  in  denjring  it.  The  reason  why  it  is 
not  spread  to  a  greater  extent,  seems  to  be,  that  the  wind 
and  rain  come  almost  together,  and  that  it  is  made  close 
and  heavy  by  the  wet  before  the  storms  can  put  it  in  mo- 
tion. So  thick  is  the  bed,  and  so  small  the  particles,  that 
if  a  traveller  should  be  caught  by  a  sudden  gust  in  dry 
weather,  he  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  escape  with  life. 

For  natural  curiosities  I  was  shown  only  two  great 
masses  of  stone,  which  lie  loose  upon  the  ground ;  one  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  and  the  other  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  bottom.  They  certainly  weie  never  put  into  their  pre- 
sent places  by  human  strength  or  skill ;  and  though  an 
earthquake  might  have  broken  off  the  lower  stone,  and 
rolled  it  into  the  valley,  no  account  can  be  given  of  the 
other,  which  lies  on  the  hill,  unless,  which  I  forgot  to  ex- 
-  amine,  there  be  stiU  near  it  some  higher  rock,  itom  which 
it  might  be  torn.  All  nations  have  a  tradition,  that  their 
earliest  ancestors  were  giants,  and  these  stones  are  said  to 
have  been  thrown  up  and  down  by  a  giant  and  his  mis- 
tress. There  are  so  many  important  things  of  which  human 
knowledge  can  give  no  account,  that  it  may  be  forgiven 
us,  if  we  speculate  no  longer  on  two  stones  in  Col. 

This  island  is  very  populous.  About  nine-and-twenty 
years  ago,  the  fencible  men  of  Col  were  reckoned  one 
hundred  and  forty ;  which  is  the  sixth  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty ;  and  probably  some  contrived  to  be  left  out  of 
the  Ust.    The  minister  told  us,  that  a  few  years  ago  the 
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labitanta  were  eight  htiudred,  between  the  ages  of  seven 
and  of  seventy.  Round  numbers  arc  fieldom  exiict.  But 
in  this  case  the  authority  is  pood,  aud  the  errour  likely  to 
be  little.  If  to  the  eight  hundred  be  added  what  the  laws 
of  computation  require,  they  nill  be  increased  to  at  least 
a  thousand ;  and  if  the  dimensions  of  the  country  have 
1  accurately  related,  every  mile  mainlains  more  than 
mty-five. 
^This  proportion  of  habitation  is  greoter  than  the  appear- 
e  of  the  country  seems  to  admit :  for  wherever  tlic  eye 
wanders,  it  sees  much  waste  and  httle  ciUtivation.  I  am 
more  inclined  to  extend  the  land,  of  wliich  no  meamirc  has 
ever  been  taken,  than  to  diminish  the  people,  who  have 
been  really  numbered.  Let  it  be  supposed,  that  a  com- 
puted mile  contains  a  mile  and  «  half,  as  was  commonly 
Kind  true  in  the  mensuration  of  the  English  roads,  and 
I  shall  then  allot  nearly  twelve  to  a  mile,  which  agrees 
ich  better  with  ocidar  observation. 
Here,  as  in  Sky.  and  other  islands,  are  the  laird,  the 
jksmcR,  and  the  under-tenants. 
Mr.  Maclean,  the  laird,  has  very  extensive  possessions, 
tng  proprietor,  not  only  of  far  the  greater  part  of  Col, 
but  of  the  extensive  island  of  Rum,  and  a  very  considerable 
territory  in  Mull. 

Rum  is  one  of  the  larger  islands,  almost  square,  and 
therefore  of  great  capacity  in  proportion  to  its  sides.  By 
the  usual  method  of  estimating  ct)mputed  extent,  it  may 
otain  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  square  miles. 
►  It  orig^ally  belonged  to  Clanronald,  and  was  purchased 
f  Col ;  who,  in  some  dispute  about  the  bargmn,  made 
ronald  prisoner,  and  kept  liim  nine  months  in  confine- 
ment Im  owner  represents  it  as  mountainous,  nigged, 
and  barren.  In  the  hills  there  are  red  deer.  The  horses 
are  very  small,  but  of  a  breed  eminent  for  beauty.  Col, 
not  long  ago,  bought  one  of  them  from  a  tenant ;  who  told 
him,  that  os  he  was  of  a  shape  uncommonly  elegant,  he 
old  not  sell  him  hut  at  a  high  price ;  and  that  whoever 
1  him  shoidd  pay  a  guinea  and  a  half. 
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lliete  arc  said  to  be  in  Barra  a  rac6  of  horoeB  y^  smaller, 
of  which  the  highest  is  not  above  thirty-six  inches. 

The  Tent  of  Rom  is  not  great  Mr.  Madean  dedalred 
that  he  should  be  very  liehi  if  he  could  set  his  land  at 
two-pence  hal^^enny  an  acre.  The  inhabitants  aie  fifty- 
eight  families,  who  continned  papists  for  some  time  after 
the  laird  became  a  protestant.  Their  adherence  to  their 
old  religion  was  strengthened  by  the  countenance  of  the 
laird^s  sister,  a  zealous  Romanist,  till  one  Sunday,  as  they 
were  going  to  mass  under  the  conduct  of  their  patroness, 
Maclean  met  them  on  (he  way,  gave  one  of  them  a  blow 
on  the  head  with  a  peOow  Hkk,  I  suppose  a  cane,  for 
which  the  Erse  had  no  name,  and  drove  them  to  the  kirk, 
from  which  they  have  never  aince  departed.  Since  the 
use  of  this  method  of  conversion,  the  inhabitants  of  Egg 
and  Canna,  who  continue  papists,  call  the  protestantism 
of  Rum,  the  rdUgion  of  the  fMaw  Mick. 

The  only  popish  islanda  are  Egg  and  Canna.  Egg  is 
the  principal  island  of  a  pariah,  in  which,  though  he  has 
no  congregation,  the  protestant  minister  resides.  I  have 
heard  of  nothing  curious  in  it,  but  the  cave  in  which  a 
former  generation  of  the  islanders  were  smothered  by 
Macleod. 

If  we  had  travelled  with  more  leisure,  it  had  not  been 
fit  to  have  neglected  the  popish  islands.  Popery  is  favour- 
able to  ceremony ;  and,  among  ignorant  nations,  ceremony 
is  the  only  presarvative  of  tradition.  Since  protestantism 
was  extended  to  the  savage  parts  of  Scotland,  it  has,  per- 
haps, been  one  of  the  chief  labours  of  (he  ministeiB  to 
abolish  stated  observances,  because  they  continued  the 
remembrance  of  the  former  religion.  We,  thei:efi>re,  who 
came  to  hear  old  traditions,  and  see  antiquated  manners, 
should,  probably,  have  found  them  amongst  the  papists. 

Canna,  the  other  popish  island,  belongs  to  Clanio- 
nald.  It  is  said  not  to  comprise  more  than  twelve  miles 
of  land,  and  yet  maintains  as  many  inhabitants  as  Rum. 

We  were  at  Col  under  the  protection  of  the  young  laird, 
without  any  oi  the  distresses  which  Mr.  Pennant,  in  a 
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0i  simple  crtxlulity,  scrms  w  think  almnet  worthy  of 
sa  elf-gy  by  Ossiati.  Wliercror  wc  rovod,  we  were  pleased 
to  SCO  the  roveronce  with  which  liis  subjects  rcgnrdctl 
him.  He  did  not  endeavour  to  dazzle  them  by  nny  maf;- 
uifieence  of  dress ;  his  only  diKtinc-tion  v/ns  n  feather  in  his 
bonnet ;  Imt  aa  soon  as  he  appeared,  they  forsook  iheir 
work  and  clueteied  about  him :  he  took  them  by  the 
hand,  and  they  seemed  mutually  dchghted.  Ho  has  the 
proper  disposition  of  a  chieftain,  and  svems  deeirous  to 
continue  the  customs  of  his  house.  The  bagpiper  played 
repilarly,  when  dinner  was  served,  whose  person  and 
dretjs  made  a  good  appearance ;  and  he  brought  no  ths- 
grace  ujKin  tlie  family  of  Rankin,  which  has  long  sup- 
plied the  lairds  of  Col  Ti4th  hereditary  musick. 

The  tacksmen  of  Col  seem  to  live  with  less  dignity  and 

conTenicnce  than  those  of  Sky ;  where  they  had  gotxl 

ics,  and  tables,  not  only  plentiful,  but  dchcate.     In 

only  two  houses  pay  the  ^rindow  tax ;  for  oidy  two 

ive  six  windows,  which,  I  suppose,  are  the  laird's  and 
Mr.  Mncsweyn's. 

The  rent^  have,  till  within  seven  years,  been  paid  in  kind, 
but  the  tenants  limling  that  cattle  and  com  varietl  in 
th«r  i>rico,  desired  for  the  future,  to  give  their  landlord 
m<mey  ;  which,  not  having  yet  arrived  at  llie  philosophy 
of  commerce,  they  consider  as  being  every  year  of  the 

We  were  told  of  a  particular  mode  of  undcrtcuurc. 
The  tacksman  admits  some  of  his  infenour  neighbours 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  grounds,  on  condition  that,  per- 
forming all  the  work,  and  giving  a  third  part  of  the  seed, 
they  shall  keep  a  certain  number  of  cows,  sheep,  and 
goats,  and  reap  a  third  part  of  the  hanest.  Titus  by 
less  than  the  tillage  of  two  acres  they  pay  the  rent  of 

There  are  tenants  below  the  rank  of  tacksmen,  that 
have  got  smaller  tenants  nndcr  them ;  for  in  every  place, 

E>ney  is  not  the  general  equivalent,  there  must  be 
Me  labour  ia  immediately  paid  by  daily  fbodL 
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« 

A  country  that  has  no  mQney>  is  by  no  means  conve^ 
nient  for  beggars,  both  because  such  countries  are  com- 
monly poor,  and  because  charity  requires  some  trouble 
•and  some  thought  A  penny  is  easily  given  upon  the 
first  impulse  of  compassion,  or  impatience  of  importunity ; 
but  few  wiU  deliberately  search  their  cupboards  or  their 
granaries  to  find  out  something  to  give.  A  penny  is  like- 
wise easily  spent;  but  victuals,  if  they  are  unprepared,  re- 
quire house-room,  and  fire,  and  utenrils,  which  the  beggar 
knows  not  where  to  find 

Yet  beggars  there  sometimes  axe,  who  wander  from 
island  to  island.  We  had,  in  our  passage  to  Mull,  the 
company  of  a  woman  and  her  child,  who  had  exhausted 
the  charity  of  Col.  The  arrival  of  a  bq;gar  on  an  island 
is  accounted  a  sinistrous  event  Every  body  considers 
that  he  shall  have  the  less  for  what  he  gives  away.  Their 
alms,  I  believe,  is  generally  oatmeal. 

Near  to  Col  is  another  island  called  Hreye,  eminent 
for  its  fertility.  Though  it  has  but  half  the  extent  of 
Rum,  it  is  so  well  peopled,  that  there  have  appeared,  not 
long  ago,  nine  hundred  and  foiurteen  at  a  fimeraL  The 
plenty  of  this  island  enticed  b^;gars  to  it,  who  seemed  so 
burdensome  to  the  inhabitants,  that  a  formal  compact 
was  drawn  up,  by  which  they  obliged  themselves  to  grant 
no  more  relief  to  casual  wanderers,  because  they  had 
among  them  an  indigent  woman  of  high  birth,  whom  they 
considered  as  entitled  to  all  that  they  could  spare.  I 
have  read  the  stipulation,  which  was  indited  with  juridi- 
cal formality,  but  was  never  made  valid  by  r^^ular  sub- 
scription. 

If  the  inhabitants  of  Col  have  nothing  to  give,  it  is 
not  that  they  are  oppressed  by  their  landlord :  their  leases 
seem  to  be  very  profitable.  One  farmer,  who  pays  only 
seven  pounds  a  year,  has  maintained  seven  daughters  and 
three  sons,  of  whom  the  eldest  is  educated  at  Aberdeen 
for  the  ministry ;, and  now,  at  every  vacation,  opens  a 
school  in  CoL 

Life  is  here,  in  some  respects,  improved  beyond  tba 
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tion  ol  sumc  other  islands.  In  Sky,  what  is  wnnted 
can  oiilj  bo  bought,  as  tho  arrival  of  some  wandering 
pedler  may  afToid  an  opportunity  ;  but  in  Col  there  Is  a 
standing  shop,  and  in  Mull  there  are  two.  A  shop  in  the 
islandfi)  as  in  other  places  of  httle  irequentadon,  is  a  re- 
pository of  every  thing  requisite  for  conunon  use.  Mr. 
Boswell's  journal  was  tilled,  and  he  bought  some  paper  in 
CoL  To  a  man  that  ranges  the  streets  of  London,  where 
he  is  tempted  to  contrive  wants  for  the  pleasure  of  supply- 
ing them,  a  shop  affords  no  image  worthy  of  attention ; 
hut  in  an  island  it  tiuns  the  balance  of  existence  between 
good  and  evil.  To  live  in  jwrpetual  want  of  little  things, 
is  a  state  not,  indeed,  of  tortiu-p,  but  of  constant  vexation. 
I  have  in  Sky  had  some  difficulty  to  find  ink  for  a  letter ; 
and  if  a  woman  breaks  her  needle,  the  work  is  at  a  slop. 

As  it  is,  the  islanders  arc  obliged  to  content  themselves 
with  succedaneous  means  for  nmny  common  purposes.  I 
Iiave  seen  the  cliief  man  of  a  very  wide  district  riding  with 
a  halter  for  a  bridle,  and  governing  liia  bobby  with  a 
~      len  curb. 

;The  people  of  Col,  however,  do  not  want  dexterity  to 
iply  some  of  their  necessities.  Se\'eral  arts  which  moke 
trades,  and  demand  apprenticeships  in  great  cities,  are  here 
the  practices  of  daily  economy.  In  every  house  candles 
are  made,  both  moidded  and  dipped.  Their  wicks  are 
small  shreds  of  linen  cloth.  Tliey  all  know  how  to  ex- 
tract from  the  ruddy  oil  for  their  lamps.  They  all  tan 
skins,  and  make  brogues. 
As  we  travelled  through  Sky,  we  saw  many  cottages,  but 
very  frequently  stood  single  on  tbc  naked  ground. 
Col,  where  the  hills  opened  a  place  convenient  for 
itation,  we  found  a  petty  village,  of  which  every  hut 
a  little  garden  adjoining;  thus  they  made  an  appear- 
of  social  commerce  and  mutual  offices,  and  of  some 
intion  to  convenience  and  future  supply.  There  is  not 
the  Western  Islands  any  collection  of  buildings  that  can 
;e  pretensions  to  be  called  a  town,  except  in  the  isle  of 
i,  wliich  I  have  not  seen. 
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If  Lewia  ia  distinguished  by  a  town,  Col  has  also  some- 
thing peculiar.  The  young  laixd  has  attempted  what  no 
ialftfiiltfy  peihaps  erer  thought  on.  He  has  begtm  a  road 
capable  of  a  wheel-carriage.  He  has  carried  it  about  a 
mile^  and  will  continue  it  by  annual  ek>x^;ation  ham  his 
house  to  the  harbour^ 

Of  taxes  here  is  no  reason  for  complaining ;  they  are 
paid  by  a  very  easy  composition.  The  malt-tax  for  Col  is 
twenty  shillings.  Whisky  is  very  plentiful;  there  are 
sereral  stills  in  the  island^  and  more  is  made  than  the  in- 
habitants consume. 

The  great  business  of  insular  policy  is  now  to  keep  the 
people  in  their  own  country.  As  the  world  has  been  let 
in  upon  them,  they  have  heard  of  happier  climates  and 
less  arbitrary  govanment ;  and  if  they  are  disgusted,  havo 
emissaries  among  them  ready  to  offer  them  land  and 
houses,  aa  a  reward  for  deserting  their  chief  and  clan. 
Many  have  departed  both  from  the  main  of  Scotland,  and 
fifom  the  islands ;  aiid  all  that  go  may  be  considered  as 
subjects  lost  to  the  British  crown ;  for  a  nation  scattered 
in  the  boundless  r^ons  of  America  resembles  rays  di- 
verging from  a  focus.  All  the  rays  remain,  but  the  heat 
is  gone.  Their  power  consisted  in  their  conooitration  7 
when  they  are  diqp^rsed,  they  have  no  efibct. 

It  may  be  though  that  they  are  happier  by  the  change ; 
but  they  are  not  happy  as  a  nation^  fer  they  axe  a  nation 
no  longer.  As  they  contribute  not  to  the  prosperity  of  any 
conununity,  ihey  must  want  that  security,  that  digni^, 
that  happiness,  whatever  it  be,  which  a  prospetons  com- 
munity throws  back  upon  individuals. 

The  inhabitants  of  Col  have  not  yet  learned  to  be  weary 
of  their  heath  and  rocks,  but  attend  their  agriculture 
and  their  dairies^  without  listing  to  American  seduce- 
ments. 

There  are  some,  however,  who  think  that  this  emigra- 
tion has  raised  terrour  disproportionate  to  its  |*eal  evil; 
and  that  it  is  only  a  new  mode  of  doing  what  was  always 
done.    The  Highlands,  they  say,  never  maintained  dieir 
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Ural  inhabilants ;  but  the  people,  when  ihey  found 
themselves  too  numerous,  instead  of  extending  cultivation, 
provided  for  themselves  by  u  more  comjicndiQUS  metliod, 
and  80ii)^lit  better  fortune  in  other  coimtriea.  They  did 
not,  indeed,  go  away  in  collective  bodies,  but  withdrew 
ini-isibly,  a  few  at  a  time ;  but  the  whole  number  of 
fugitives  was  not  loss,  and  the  diifcrence  between  other 
timos  and  this,  ia  only  the  same  as  between  evaporation 
and  cll'usinn. 

This  is  plausible,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  true.  Those 
who  went  before,  if  ihcy  were  not  sensibly  missed,  as  the  ar- 
gument supposes,  must  have  gone  either  in  less  number, 
OT  in  a  manner  less  detrimental,  than  at  present ;  because 
formerly  there  was  no  complaint.  Those  who  then  left 
the  country  were  generally  the  i<Uc  dependants  on  over- 
burdened families,  or  men  who  had  no  property ;  nud, 
therefore,  earned  away  only  themselves.  In  the  present 
ei^^niess  of  emigration,  famihes,  and  almost  communities, 
go  away  together.  Those  who  were  considered  as  pros- 
perous and  wealthy  sell  their  stock,  and  carry  away  the 
money.  Once  none  went  away  but  the  useless  and  poor; 
in  some  parts  there  is  now  reason  to  fear,  that  none  will 
stay  but  Uiose  who  arc  too  poor  to  remove  themselves, 
luicl  too  useless  to  be  removed  at  the  coat  of  others. 

Of  antiquity  there  is  not  more  knowledge  in  Col  than 
in  other  places  ;  but  every  where  something  may  be 
gloane<l. 

How  ladies  were  portioned,  when  there  was  no  money, 
it  would  lie  <liflicult  for  an  Euglishman  to  guess.  In  I«49, 
Maclean  f>f  Dronart  in  Mull  married  bis  sister  Fingala  to 
Maclean  of  Col,  with  a  hundred  and  eighty  kine ;  and 
stipulated,  tliat  if  she  became  a  widow,  her  jointure  should 
be  three  hundred  and  sixty.  I  suppose  some  propor- 
tionate tract  of  land  was  appropriated  to  tlieir  pasturage. 

The  disposition  to  jfompous  and  expensive  funerals, 
which  has,  at  one  time  or  other,  prevaUed  in  most  parts  of 

1  eivihzed  world,  is  not  yet  suppressed  in  the  islands, 
igh  some  of  the  ancient  solenuiities  are  worn  away, 
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and  singers  are  no  longer  hired  to  attend  the  procession. 
Nineteen  years  ago,  at  the  burial  of  the  laird  of  Col,  were 
killed  thirty  cows,  and  about  fifty  sheep-  The  number  of 
the  cows  is  positively  told,  and  we  must  suppose  other 
victuals  in  like  proportion. 

Mr.  Maclean  informed  us  of  an  old  game,  of  which  he 
did  not  tell  the  original,  but  which  may,  perhaps,  be  used 
in  other  places,  where  the  reason  of  it  is  not  yet  forgot 
At  new-year's  eve,  in  the  hall  or  castle  of  the  laird,  where, 
at  festal  seasons,  there  may  be  supposed  a  very  numerous 
company,  one  man  dresses  himself  in  a  cow's  hide,  upon 
which  other  men  beat  with  sticks.    He  runs  with  aU 
this   noise   round  the   house,    which  all   the   company 
quits  in  a  counterfeited  fright ;  the  door  is  then  shut.    At 
new-year's  eve  there  is  no  great  pleasure  to  be  had  out  of 
doors  in  die  Hebrides.    They  are  siu-e  soon  to  recover  from 
their  terrour  enough  to  solicit. for  readmission;    which, 
for  the  honour  of  poetry,  is  not  to  be  obtained  but  by  re- 
peating a  verse,  with  which  those  tha,t  are  knowing  and 
provident  take  care  to  be  frimished. 

Very  near  the  house  of  Maclean  stands  the  castle  of 
Col,  which  was  the  mansion  of  the  laird,  tiU  the  house 
was  built-  It  is  built  upon  a  rock,  as  Mr.  Boewell  re- 
marked, that  it  might  not  be  mined^  It  is  very  strong, 
and  having  been  not  long  uninhabited,  is  yet  in  repair. 
On  the  wall  was,  not  long  ago,  a  stone  with^an  inscrip- 
tion, importing,  that  if  any  man  of  the  clan  of  Madonich 
shall  appear  before  this  castle,  though  he  come  at  mid- 
night, with  a  man's  heiid  in  his  hand,  he  shall  there  find 
safety  and  protection  against  all  but  the  king. 

This  is  an  old  Highland  treaty,  made  upon  a  very  me- 
morable occasion.  Maclean,  the  son  of  John  Gerves,  who 
recovered  Col,  and  conquered  Bairra,  had  obtained,  it  is 
said,  from  James  the  second,  a  grant  of  the  lands  of 
.Lochiel,  forfeited,  I  suppose,  by  some  ofience  against  the 
state. 

Forfeited  estates  were  not  in  those  days  quietly  le- 
.signed ;  Maclean,  therefore,  went  with  an  armed  Sowd  to 
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mizc  his  new  possessions,  nnd,  I  know  not  lov  wlial 
reason,  look  liia  wife  with  liim.  The  Camerons  row  in 
defence  of  their  chief,  and  a.  battle  was  fmight  nl  Loch 
Ness,  near  the  place  where  Fort  Augustus  now  stands,  in 
which  Lochicl  obtained  tlic  nctciry,  and  Maclean,  with 
his  followers,  was  defeated  and  destroyed. 

The  lad)-  fell  into  the  lumdu  uf  the  couquea>rti,  and 
being  found  pregnant,  was  phiced  in  the  custody  of  Mac- 
lonich,  one  of  a  tribe  or  family  branched  from  Cameron, 
with  orders,  if  she  brought  a  Ixty,  to  destroy  him,  if  a  girl, 
to  spore  her. 

Maclonich's  wife,  who  was  with  child  likewise,  had  a 
girl  a1x)iit  the  same  time  ut  which  lady  Mtioleiui  brought 
a  boy ;  and  Mavlttuicb,  with  more  generosity  to  his  cap- 
tive, than  fidelity  to  liis  trust,  contrivctl  that  the  children 
xhould  be  changed. 

Maclean  being  thus  preserved  from  death,  in  lime  re- 
covered his  original  patrimony ;  and  in  gratitude  to  his 
frtfiud,  made  his  castle  a  place  of  refuge  lo  any  of  llic  clan 

a.  should  tliink  himself  in  danger  ;  and  as  n  proof  of 

iprocal  eonlidence,  Maclean  took  upon  himself  and  his 
irity  the  care  of  educating  the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

This  stoT}',  like  all  other  traditions  of  the  Higldands,  ifi 
variously  related  ;  but  though  some  circumstances  arc  un- 
certain,  the  principal  fact  is  true.  Maclean  imdoubte<Uy 
owed  his  presenation  to  Moclonich ;  for  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  two  families  hns  been  stricdy  observed  :  it  did 
not  sink  into  disuse  and  oblivion,  but  continued  in  its  fidi 
force,  while  the  chieftains  retained  tlieir  power.  I  have 
read  a  demand  of  protection,  made  not  more  than  thirty- 
seven  years  ago,  for  one  of  the  Maclonichs,  named  Ewen 
Cameron,  who  had  been  accessory  to  the  death  of  Mae- 
martin,  and  had  been  banished  by  Lochicl,  his  lord,  for  a 
i-crtain  tenn;  at  the  expiration  of  which  he  relumed 
ntairied  from  frauee;  but  the  Macmartins,  not  satislied 
with  the  punishment,  when  he  attempted  lo  settle,  slill 
threalened  him  with  vengeance.  He,  therefore,  asked, 
obtained,  shelter  in  the  isle  of  Col. 
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The  power  of  protection  subsists  no  longer ;  but  what 
the  law  permits  is  yet  continued,  and  Maclean  of  Col  now 
educates  the  heir  of  Maclonich. 

There  still  remains  in  die  islands,  though  it  is  passing 
last  away,  the  custom  of  fosterage.  A  laird,  a  man  of 
wealth  and  eminence,  sends  his  child,  either  male  or  fe- 
male, to  a  tacksman,  or  tenant,  to  be  fostered.  It  is  not 
-always  his  own  tenant,  but  some  distant  friend,  that  ob- 
tains this  honour;  for  an  honour  such  a  trust  is  very 
reasonably  thought  The  terms  of  fosterage  seem  to 
▼ary  in  different  islands.  In  Mull,  the  father  sends  with 
his  child  a  certain  number  of  cows,  to  which  the  same 
number  is  added  by  the  fosterer.  The  £Btther  appropriates 
a  proportionable  extent  of  ground,  without  rent,  for 
their  pasturage.  If  every  cow  brings  a  calf,  half  belongs 
to  the  fosterer,  and  half  to  the  child  ;  but  if  there  be  only 
one  calf  between  two  cows,  it  is  the  child's,  and  when 
the  child  returns  to  the  parents,  it  is  accompanied  by 
all  the  cows  given,  both  by  the  fuher  and  by  the  fosterer, 
withluilfof  the  increase  of  the  stock  by  pnqpagation.  These 
beasts  are  considered  as  a  portion,  and  called  Macatwe 
cattle,  of  which  the  father  has  the  produce,  but  is  sup- 
posed not  to  have  the  full  property,  but  to  owe  the  same 
niunber  to  the  child,  as  a  portion  to  the  daughter,  or  a 
stock  for  the  son. 

Children  continue  with  the  fosterer,  perhaps  six  years, 
and  cannot,  where  this  is  the  practice,  be  considered  as 
burdensome.  The  fosterer,  if  he  gives  four  cows,  receives 
likewise  four,  and  has,  while  the  child  continues  with 
him,  grass  for  eight  without  rent,  with  half  the  calves, 
and  all  the  milk,  for  which  he  pays  only  four  cows  when 
he  dismisses  his  daltf  for  that  is  the  name  for  a  fostered 
child. 

Fosterage  is,  I  believe,  sometimes  performed  upon  more 
liberal  terms.  Our  friend,  the  young  laird  of  Col,  was 
fostered  by  Macsweyn  of  Grissipol.  Macsweyn  then  lived 
a  tenant  to  sir  James  Macdonald  in  the  isle  of  Sky ;  and 
therefore  Col,  whether  he  sent  him  cattle  or  not,  ooaU 
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i  him  no  Innd.  The  dait,  however,  at  liis  return, 
;ht  back  a  considerable  number  of  Macalire  cattle, 
and  of  the  friendship  so  formed  there  have  been  good 
effects.  When  Macdooald  raised  his  rents,  Macsweyn 
was,  like  other  tenants,  discontented,  and,  resigruing 
his  farm,  removed  from  Sky  tu  Ctil,  and  was  estabhshed 
at  Grissipol. 

These  obaenations  we  made  by  favour  of  Uic  contrary 
wind  that  drove  iis  to  Col,  an  island  not  often  visited ; 
for  there  is  not  much  to  amuse  curiogity,  or  to  attract 
avarice. 

The  ground  has  been  hitherto,  I  believe,  used  chicdy 
lor  pasturage.  In  a  district,  such  as  the  eye  can  com- 
mand, there  is  a  general  herdsman,  who  knows  idl  the 
cattle  ol'  the  neighbourhood,  and  whose  statiou  is  upon  a 
hill  from  which  he  surveys  the  lower  grounds ;  and  if  one 
man's  cattle  invade  another's  grass,  drives  them  back  to 
their  own  borders.  But  other  means  of  profit  begin  to  be 
found  ;  kelp  is  gathered  and  bum.t,  and  sloops  are  loaded 
with  the  concreted  ashes.  Cultivation  is  likely  to  be  im- 
proved  by  the  skill  and  encouragement  of  the  present  heir, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  those  obscure  valleys  will  partake 
of  the  general  progress  of  life. 

The  rents  of  the  parts  which  belong  to  the  didsc  of 
Argyle,  have  been  raised  from  tlfty-five  to  one  hundred 
and  five  pounds,  whether  from  the  land  or  the  sea  I  can- 
npt  tell.  The  bounties  of  tlic  sea  have  lately  been  so 
great,  that  a  farm  in  Southuist  has  risen  in  ten  years 
from  a  rent  of  thirty  pounds  to  one  hundred  and 
eighty. 

He  who  Uvea  in  Col,  and  findb  himself  condemned  to 
solitary  meals,  aud  i ncommun icable  reflection,  will  find 
the  usefulness  of  that  middle  order  of  tacksmen,  which 
some,  who  applaud  their  own  wisdom,  are  wishing  to  de- 
Witliout  intelligence,  man  is  not  social,  he  is  only 
rious  ;  and  little  inteUigence  will  there  be,  whei-eoll 
;onsttaincd  to  dally  labour,  and  eveiy  mind  must  wait 
]  the  hand. 
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After  having  listened  for  some  days  to  the  tempest,  and 
wandered  about  the  island  tiU-odr  curiosity  was  satisfied, 
we  began  to  think  about  our  departure.  To  leave  Col  in 
October  was  not  very  easy.  We,  however,  found  a  sloop 
which  lay  on  the  coast  to  carry  kelp ;  and  for  a  price 
which  we  thought  levied  upon  our  necessities,  the  master 
agreed  to  carry  us  to  Mull,  whence  we  might  readily  pass 
back  to  Scotland. 

As  we  were  to  catch  the  first  favourable  breath,  we 
spent  the  night  not  very  elegantly  nor  pleasantly  in  the 
vessel,  and  were  landed  next  day  at  Tobor  Morar,  a  port 
in  Mull,  which  appears,  to  an  unexperienced  eye,  formed 
for  the  security  of "^ ships;  for  its  niouth  is  dosed  by  a 
small  island,  which'  admits  them  through  narrow  channels 
into  a  basin  sufficiently  capacious.  They  are,  indeed,  safe 
from  the  sea,  but  there  is  a  hollow  between  the  moun- 
tains,  through  which  the  wind  issues  from  the  land  with 
veiy  mischievous  violence. 

There  was  no  danger  while  we  were  there,  and  we  found 
several  other  vessels  at  anchor ;  so  that  the  port  had  a  very 
commercial  appearance. 

Tlie  young  laird  of  Col,  who  had  determined  not  to 
let  us  lose  his  company,  while  there  was  any  difficulty  re- 
maining, came  over  with  us.  His  influencie  soon  ap- 
peared ;  for  he  procured  us  horses,  and  conducted  us  to 
the  house  of  doctor  Maclean,  where  we  found  very  kind 
entertainment  and  very  pleasing  conversation.  Miss  JiSfi^ 
clean,  who  was  bom,  and  -had  been  bred  at  Grla^pow, 
having  removed  with  her  father  to  Mull,  added  to  other 
qualifications,  a  groat  knowledge  of  the  Erse  languago^ 
which  she  had  liot  learned  in  her  childhood,  but  gained 
by  study,  and  was  tlie  only  interpreter  of  Erse  poetry  that 
I  could  ever  find. 

The  isle  of  Mull  is,  perhaps,  in  extent  the  third  of  the 
Hebrides.  It  is  not  l)roken  by  waters,  nor  shot  into  pro- 
montories, but  is  a  solid  and  compact  mass,  of  breadth 
nearly  equal  to  its  length.  Of  the  dimensions  of  the 
larger  islands,  there  is  no  knowledge  approaching  to  exact- 
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I  iini   willing  to  caiimato  it  i 
three  hundred  stjuare  miles. 

Mull  had  Buffored,  like  Sky,  l>y  the  black  winter  til'  se- 
veiuy-one,  in  which,  contrary  to  all  csi»criencc,  a  con- 
tinued  frost   detained   tlie  snow  eight  weeks   upon  the 
ground.     Against  a  calamity  never  known,  no  provision 
itod  been  mode,  and  the  peojde  could  only  pine  in  helpless 
miscrj'.  One  tenant  was  mentioned,  whose  cattle  perished 
to  llie  value  of  three  hundred  poimds.;  a  loss  which  pro- 
bably more  than  the  life  of  man  is  necessary  to  repair.   In 
cotmtries  like  these,  the  dcecriplions  of  famine  become  in- 
telligible.    Where,  by  vigorous  and  artful  cidtivation  of  a 
soil  naturally   fortUe,  there   is  commonly   a  6ui>erfluous 
[Dwth  both   of  groin  and  gmss;  where   the  fields  ore 
wdcd  with  cattle  ;  and  where  every  hand  is  able  to  at- 
lOt  wealth  fi-om  a  ilistanec,  by  making  something  that 
motes  ease,  or  gratifies  vanity,  a  dear  year  produces 
Illy  a  comparative  wont,  which  is  rather  seen  than  felt, 
which  tenninates  commonly  in  no  worse  clFeet,  than 
tel  of  condemning  the  lower  orders  of  the  community  to 
Krifice  a  little  luxury  to  convenience,  or  at  most  a  little 
mvenience  to  necessity. 

But  where  the  climate  is  imkind,  and  the  ground  penu- 
,  so  that  the  most  fiiiitfid  years  produce  only  enough 
p maintain  themselves;  where  life  unimproved,  and  un- 
|ome<.l,  fades  into  something  little  more  than  naked  ex- 
and    every   one   i3    busy    for    himself,    without 
by   arts  by   which  the  pleasure  of  others  may  be  in- 
creased ;    if   to    the   daily   burden   of   distress    any   ml- 
diiional   weight  Iw   ailded,  nothing  remains  but  to  de- 
r  and  die.     In  Mull  the  disappointment  of  a  harvest, 
tjL  munoin  among  the  cattle,  cuts  off  the  regtdar  pro- 
;  and  they  who  have  no  manufactures  can  piirchasc 
D  port  of  the  supei-fluilics  of  ctlier  countries.     The  eon- 
scqnencc  of  a  bail  season  is  here  not  scarcity,  but  empti- 
ness ;  and  they  whose  plenty  was  barely  a  supply  of  na- 
^^  tural  and  present  need,  when  that  idcuder  stock  fails,  must 
^HrijKrisb  with  hunger. 
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All  travel  has  its  advantages.  If  the  passenger  visits 
better  countries,  he  may  learn  to  improve  his  own ;  and  if 
fortune  carrries  him  to  worse,  he  may  learn  to  enjoy  it 

Mr.  Boswell^s  curiosity  strongly  impelled  him  to  survey 
lona,  or  IcolmkiU,  which  was>  to  the  early  ages,  the  great 
school  of  theology,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
of  sepulture  for  the  ancient  kings.  I,  though  less  eager, 
did  not  oppose  him. 

That  we  might  perform  this  expedition,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  traverse  a  great  part  of  Mull.  We  passed  a  day 
at  Dr.  Maclean's,  and  could  have  been  well  contented  to 
stay  longer.  But  Col  provided  us  horses,  and  we  pursued 
our  journey.  This  was  a  day  of  incoirvenience,  for  the 
country  is  very  rough,  and  my  horse  was  but  little.  We 
travelled  many  hours  through  a  tract,  black  and  barren> 
in  which,  however,  there  were  the  relicks  of  humanity ; 
for  we  found  a  ruined  chapel  in  our  way. 

It  is  natural,  in  traversing  this  gloom  of  desolation,  to 
inquire,  whether  something  may  not  be  done  to  give  na- 
ture a  more  cheerful  face ;  and  whether  those  hills  and 
moors  that  afford  heath,  cannot,  with  a  little  care  and  la- 
bour, bear  something  better  ?  The  first  thought  that  oc- 
curs is  to  cover  them  with  trees,  for  that  in  many  of  these 
naked  r^ons  trees  will  grow,  is  evident,  because  stumps 
and  roots  are  yet  remaining ;  and  the  speculatist  hastily 
proceeds  to  censure  that  negligence  and  laziness  that  has 
omitted,  for  so  long  a  time,  so  easy  an  improvement. 

To  drop  seeds  into  the  ground,  and  attend  their  growth, 
requires  little  labour  and  no  skill.  He  who  remembers 
that  all  the  woods,  by  which  the  wants  of  man  have  been 
supplied  from  the  deluge  till  now,  were  self-sown,  will 
not  easily  be  persuaded  to  think  all  the  art  and  prepara- 
tion necessary,  which  the  georgick  writers  prescribe  to 
planters.  Trees  certainly  have  covered  the  earth  with 
very  Uttle  culture.  They  wave  their  tops  among  the  rocks 
of  Norway,  and  might  thrive  as  well  in  the  Highlands  and 
Hebrides. 

But  there  is  a  frightful  interval  between  the  seed  and 


■I&ber.  He  that  culoulatcs  the  growth  of  trees,  iia"  the 
imwelcorae  remembrance  ol'  the  shortness  of  life  driven 
hard  upon  him.  He  knows  that  he  b  doing  what  will 
never  benefit  himself ;  and  when  he  rejoices  lo  sec  the  stem 
rise,  is  disposed  to  repine  that  another  shall  cut  it  down. 

Plantation  is  naturally  the  employment  of  a  mind  nn- 
burdened  with  care,  and  vacant  to  futurity,  saturated  with 
present  good,  and  at  leisure  to  derive  gratiiiattiou  from 
the  prospect  of  posterity.  He  that  pines  witli  hunger,  is 
in  lilUe  eare  how  others  shall  he  fed.  The  poor  man  is 
seldom  stwhous  to  make  his  grandson  rich.  It  may  be 
soon  discovered,  why  in  a  place,  which  hardly  supplies 
the  cravings  of  necessity,  there  has  been  little  attention 
to  the  delights  of  iancy,  iuid  why  distant  convenience  is 
unregarded,  where  the  thoughts  are  turned  with  incessant 
■cdicitude  upon  every  possibihty  of  immediate  advantage. 
Neither  is  it  quite  so  easy  to  raise  large  woods  as  may 
p  conceived.    Trees  intended  to  produce  timber  must  be 

i  where  they  are  to  grow ;  and  ground  sown  with 

trees  miist  l)e  kept  useless  for  a  long  time,  enclosed  at  an 
expense  from  which  many  will  Ije  discouraged  by  the  re- 
moteness of  the  profit,  and  watched  with  that  attention, 
which,  in  places  where  it  is  most  needed,  will  neither  be 
given  nor  boi^ht.  That  it  cannot  be  ploughed  is  cv*idcut ; 
and  if  cattle  be  allowed  U>  graze  upon  it,  they  will  devour 
the  plants  as  fast  as  they  rise.  Even  in  coarser  countries, 
where  herds  and  flocks  are  not  fed,  not  only  iJie  <leer  and 
the  wild  goats  will  browse  upon  them,  but  the  hare  and 
rabbit  will  nibble  them.  It  is,  therefore,  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve, what  I  do  not  remember  any  naturiJist  to  ha'  e  re- 
marked, that  there  was  a  time  when  the  world  was  very 
thinly  inhabited  by  beasts,  as  well  as  men,  and  thai  the 
woods  had  leisure  to  rise  high  before  animals  had  bred 
utunbers  sufficient  to  intercept  them. 

Sir  James  Macdonnld,  in  part  of  the  wastes  of  his  terri- 
tory, set  or  sowed  trees,  to  the  nmnl>er,  as  1  have  been 
told,  of  6e^■eral  millions,  expecting,  doubtless,  lliat  they 
^Lwould  inx)w  up  into  future  navicti  and  cities  ;  but  for  wtuit 
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of  enclosure,  and  of  that  care  which  is  always  necessary, 
and  will  hardly  ever  be  taken,  all  his  cost  and  labour  have 
been  lost,  and  the  ground  is  likely  to  continue  an  useless 
heath. 

Having  not  any  experience  of  a  journey  in  Mull,  we 
had  no  doubt  of  reaching  the  sea  by  daylight,  and,  there- 
fore, had  not  left  Dr.  Maclean's  very  early.  We  travelled 
diligently  enough,  but  found  the  country,  for  road  there 
was  none,  very  difficult  to  pass.  We  were  always  strug- 
gling with  some  obstruction  or  other,  and  our  vexation 
was  not  balanced  by  any  gratification  of  the  eye  or  mind. 
We  were  now  long  enough  acquainted  with  hiUs  and 
heath  to  have  lost  the  emotion  that  they  once  raised,  whe- 
ther pleasing  or  painful,  and  had  our  mind  employed  only 
on  our  own  fatigue.  We  were,  however,  *  sure,  under 
CoPs  protection,  of  escaping  all  real  evils.  There  was  no 
house  in  Mull  to  which  he  could  not  introduce  us.  He 
had  intended  to  lodge  us,  for  that  night,  with  a  gentle- 
man that  lived  upon  the  coast,  but  discovered  on  the  way, 
that  he  then  lay  in  bed  without  hope  of  life. 

We  resolved  not  to  embarrass  a  fSetmily,  in  a  time  of  so 
much  sorrow,  if  any  other  expedient  could  be  found ;  and 
as  the  island  of  Ulva  was  over-against  us,  it  was  de- 
termined that  we  should  pass  the  strait,  and  have  re- 
course to  the  laird,  who,  like  the  other  gentlemen  of  the 
islands,  was  known  to  Col.  We  expected  to  find  a  ferry- 
boat, but  when  at  last  we  came  to  the  water,  the  boat 
was  gone. 

We  were  now  again  at  a  stop.  It  was  the  sixteenth 
of  October,  a  time  when  it  is  not  convenient  to  sleep  in 
the  Hebrides  without  a  cover,  and  there  was  no  house 
within  our  reach,  but  that  which  we  had  already  declined. 

While  we  stood  deliberating,  we  were  happily  espied 
from  an  Irish  ship,  that  lay  at  anchor  in  the  strait.  The 
master  saw  that  we  wanted  a  passage,  and  with  great 
civility  sent  us  his  boat,  which  quickly  conveyed  us  to 
Ulva,  where  we  were  very  liberally  entertained  by  Mr. 
Macquarry. 


^  To  Ulva  wc  cfline  in  the  (lurk,  aiul  left  it  before  ivHnt 
the  next  day.  A  vci-y  exact  descripLiuii,  therciore,  will 
not  be  expected.  We  were  told,  that  it  is  aii  island  of  mi 
great  extent,  rough  ond  liarren,  inhabited  by  the  Mac- 
quarrys ;  a  clan  not  powerful  nor  nomerous,  but  of  anli- 
quity,  which  most  other  families  ore  content  to  reverence. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  l>e  a  depravation  of  some  other ; 
r  the  Erse  lunguage  doeB  not  afford  it  any  etyinol<^y, 
|[ac(|uarry  is  proprietor  both  of  Ulva  and  some  adjacent 
"uids,  among  which  is  StaITu,  so  lately  niiscd  to  renown 
by  Mr.  Banks. 

When   the  islanders  were  reproached  with  their  igno- 

rtnce,  or  inscnsihility  of  the  wonders  of  Stnffa,  they  had 

<t  much  to  reply.    They  had,  indeed,  considered  it  little, 

Bcause  they  had  always  seen  it ;  and  none  but  philoso- 

lers,  nor  they  always,  arc  struck  with  wonder,  otherwise 

nn  by  novelty.  How  would  it  surprise  an  nncnhghlencd 

tughman,  to  hear  a  company  of  sober  men,  incjuiring  by 

pliat  power  the  hand  tosses  a   sttine,  or  why  the  stone, 

wbcQ  it  is  tossed,  liiUs  to  the  grciiinil  1 

_0f  the  ancestors  of  Macquany,  who  thus  lies  hid  iu  his 

Fun  frequented  island,  I  have  foiuid  memorials  in  all  places 

where  they  could  be  expected. 

Inquiring  after  the  relicks  of  former  manners,  I  foun<I 
that  in  Ulva,  and,  I  think,  no  where  else,  is  continued  tlic 
payment  of  the  mercheta  muliervm ;  a  line,  in  old  times, 
due  to  the  laird  at  the  marriage  nf  a  virgin.    Tlic  original 
of  this  claim,  as  of  our  tenure  of  boroutfh  Englhh,  ia  vari- 
ously delivered.     It  is  pleasant  to  find  ancient  customs  in 
old  families.     Tliis  i)aymcnt,  like  others,  was,  for  want  of 
iQone}!,  made  anciently  in  the  pnrtluce  of  the  land.     Mae- 
y  was  used  to  demand  a   sheep,  for  which  he  now 
jdtes  a  crown,  by  that  inattention  to  tlie  uncertain  pro- 
rtion  between  the  value  and  the  denomination  of  mo- 
ney, wliich  has  brought  much  disorder  into  EurojM?.     A 
sheep  has  always  tlic  «arae  power  of  suppljnng  huinim 
^^wRnu,  but  a  crown  will  biing  at  one  time  more,  at  ;mo- 
^^Bff  less.  ^^1 


iHone}!,  1 

Kirry  v 
esat 
tion  1 
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Ulva  was  not  neglected  by  the  piety  of  ancient  times : 
it  has  still  to  show  what  was  once  a  church. 

In  the  morning  we  went  again  into  the  boat,  and  were 
landed  on  Inch  Kenneth,  an  island  about  a  mile  long, 
and  perhaps  half  a  mile  broad,  remarkable  for  pleasantness 
and  fertility.  It  is  verdant  and  grassy,  and  fit  both  for 
pasture  and  tillage ;  but  it  has  no  trees.  Its  only  inhabi- 
tants were  sir  Allan  Maclean,  and  two  young  ladies,  his 
daughters,  with  their  servants. 

Bomance  does  not  often  exhibit  a  scene  that  strikes  the 
imagination  more  than  this  little  desert  in  these  depths  of 
western  obscurity,  occupied  not  by  a  gross  herdsman,  or 
amphibious  fisherman,  but  by  a  gentleman  and  two  ladies, 
al  high  birth,  polished  manners,  and  el^;ant  conversation, 
who,  in  a  habitation  raised  not  veiy  far  above  the  ground, 
but  furnished  with  unexpected  neatness  and  convenience, 
practised  all  the  kindness  of  hospitality,  and  refinement  of 
courtesy. 

_  Sir  Allan  is  the  chieftain  of  the  great  dan  of  Maclean, 
which  is  said  to  claim  the  second  place  among  the  High- 
land families,  yielding  only  to  Macdonald.  Though,  by 
the  misconduct  of  his  ancestors,  most  of  the  extensive  ter- 
ritory, which  would  have  descended  to  him,  has  been 
alienated,  he  still  retains  much  of  the  dignity  and  autho- 
rity of  his  birth.  When  soldiers  were  lately  wanting  for 
the  American  war,  application  was  made  to  sir  Allan,  and 
he  nominated  a  hundred  men  for  the  service,  who  obeyed 
the  summons,  and  bore  arms  under  his  command. 

He  had  then,  for  some  time,  resided  with  the  young 
ladies  in  Inch  Kenneth,  where  he  lives,  not  only  widi 
plenty,  but  with  elegance,  having  conveyed  to  his  cottage 
a  collection  of  books,  and  what  else  is  necessary  to  make 
his  hours  pleasant 

When  we  landed,  we  were  met  by  sir  Allan  and  the 
ladies,  accompanied  by  Miss  Macquarry,  who  had  passed 
some  time  with  them,  and  now  returned  to  Ulva  with  her 
father. 

We  aU  walked  together  to  the  mansion,  where  we  found 
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uiic  cnttftifc  for  sir  Allan,  and,  I  think,  two  more  fnr  the 
(Inmcalicks  and  the  offices.  Wo  entered,  and  wanted  lilUo 
that  palaces  afTord.  Oui  room  was  neatly  fliwired,  and  weD 
lighted ;  and  our  dinner,  whicli  was  dressed  in  one  of  the 
other  hut£,  was  plentiful  and  delicate. 

In  the  afternoon  sir  Allan  reminded  as,  that  the  day 
WHS  Sunday,  which  he  never  suffered  to  pass  without  sttnie 
religious  distinction,  and  incited  us  to  partake  in  his  »cts 
of  domestick  worship ;  which  I  hope  neither  Mr.  Boswell 
nor  myself  will  he  suspected  of  a  disposition  to  refuse. 
The  elder  of  the  lailies  read  the  English  service. 

Inch  Kenneth  was  once  n  seminary  of  ecclesiasticks, 
subordinate,  I  suppose,  to  Icolmkill.  Sir  Allan  had  a  mind 
to  trace  the  fotmdatinns  of  the  college,  but  neither  I  nor 
Mr.  Roswell,  who  l)ends  a  keener  eye  on  vacancy,  were 
able  to  perceive  them. 

Our  attention,  however,  was  sufficiently  engaged  by  a 
venerable  chapel,  which  stands  yet  entire,  except  that  the 
roof  is  gone.     It  is  about  sixty  feel  in  length,  and  thirty 

Pin  hrendlh.  On  one  side  of  the  altar  is  a.  bas-relief  of  the 
blessed  virgui,  and  by  it  hes  »  little  bell ;  which,  though 
cracked,  and  without  a  clapper,  has  remained  there  for 
ages,  guarded  only  by  the  venerablcness  of  the  place.  The 
ground  round  the  chapel  is  covered  with  grave-stones  of 
chiefs  and  ladies;  and  still  continues  to  be  a  place  of 
sepulture. 

Inch  Kenneth  is  a  proper  prelude  to  Icolmkill.    It  was 

knot  without  some  mournful  emotion  that  we  contemplated 
the  ruins  of  religious  structures,  and  the  monuments  of 
'the  dead. 
On  the  next  day  wc  took  a  more  distinct  view  of  the 
place,  and  went  with  the  boat  to  see  oysters  in  the  bed, 
lOUt  of  which  the  Ijoatmen  forced  up  as  many  as  were 
wanted.  Even  Inch  Kenneth  has  a  subordinate  island, 
named  Sandiland,  I  suppose,  in  contempt,  where  wc  landed, 
and  found  a  rock,  with  a  surface  of  perhaps  four  acres,  of 

k which  one  is  naked  stone,  another  spread  with  sand  and 
(tlu'lls,  some  of  which  I  picked  up  for  their  glossy  beauty, 
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and  two  covered  with  a  little  earth  and  grass,  on  which 
sir  Allan  has  a  few  sheep.  I  doubt  not  but  when  there 
was  a  coll^;e  at  Inch  Kenneth,  there  was  a  hermitage 
upon  Sandiland. 

Having  wandered  over  those  extensive  plains,  we  com- 
mitted ourselves  again  to  the  winds  and  waters ;  and  after 
a  voyage  of  about  ten  minutes,  in  which  we  met  with 
nothing  very  observable,  were  again  safe  upon  dry  ground. 

We  told  sir  Allan  our  desire  of  visiting  Icolmkill,  and 
entreated  him  to  give  us  his  protection,  and  his  company. 
He  thought  proper  to  hesitate  a  little;  but  the  ladies 
hinted,  that  as  they  knew  he  would  not  finally  refuse,  he 
would  do  better  if  he  preserved  the  grace  of  r^y  compli- 
ance. He  Uxk  their  advice,  and  promised  to  carry  us  on 
the  morrow  in  his  boat 

We  passed  the  remaining  part  of  the  day  in  such  amuse- 
ments as  were  in  our  power.  Sir  Allan  rdated  the  Ameri- 
can campaign,  and  at  evening  one  of  the  ladies  played  on 
her  harpsichord,  while  Col  and  Mr.  BosweU  danced  a  Scot- 
tish reel  with  the  other. 

We  could  have  been  easily  persuaded  to  a  longer  stay 
upon  Inch  Kenneth,  but  life  will'  not  be  all  passed  in  de- 
light The  session  at  Edinburgh  was  approaching,  from 
which  Mr.  Boswell  could  not  be  absent 

In  the  morning  our  boat  was  ready;  it  was  high  and 
strong.  Sir  Allan  victualled  it  for  the  day,  and  provided 
aUe  rowers.  We  now  parted  from  the  young  laird  of  Col, 
who  had  treated  us  with  so  much  kindness,  and  concluded 
his  favours  by  consigning  us  to  sir  Allan.  Here  we  had 
the  last  embrace  of  this  amiable  man,  who,  while  these 
pages  were  preparing  to  attest  his  virtues,  perished  in  the 
passage  between  Ulva  and  Inch  Kenneth. 

Sir  Allan,  to  whom  the  whole  region  was  well  known, 
told  us  of  a  very  remarkable  cave,  to  which  he  would  show 
Us  the  way.  We  had  been  disappointed  already  by  one 
cfave,  and  were  not  much  elevated  by  the  expectation  of 
another. 

It  was  yet  better  to  see  it,  and  we  stopped  at  some  rocks 
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I  on  the  coast  of  MuU.  The  mouth  is  fortified  by  vast  frag- 
ments of  stone,  over  which  we  made  our  way,  neither  vci-y 
nimbly,  nor  very  securely.  The  phicc,  however,  well  re- 
paid our  trouhk-  llie  bottom,  as  fur  ns  the  flood  nishcs 
in,  was  encumbered  with  large  jxibhles,  hut  as  wc  advanced 
was  sprcud  over  with  smooth  sand.  The  breadth  is  alwut 
forty-five  fan ;  the  roof  rises  in  an  arch,  almost  rej^lar,  to 
a  heigiht  which  we  could  not  mctasure ;  but  I  think  it  about 
thirty  feet. 

This  part  of  our  curiosity   was  nearly  frustrated;  for 

though  we  went  to  sec  a  cave,  and  knew  that  caves  arc 

dark,  we  forgot  to  carry  tapers,  and  did  not  discover  oiu: 

omisfiion  till  we  were  awakened  by  oiu-  wants.     Sir  Allan 

then  sent  one  of  the  boatmen  into  the  country,  who  soon 

I  returacd  with  one  little  candle.    We  were  thus  enabled  to 

I  go  forward,  but  could  uot  ventme  far.    Ilavhi^  passed  in- 

f  word  Irom  the  sea  to  a  great  depth,  we  found  on  the  right 

I  hand  a  narrow  passage,  perhaps  not  more  than  six  feet 

I  wide,  obstructed  by  gi'eat  stones,  over  whicli  wc  chmbed, 

t  and  cnmc  into  a  second  cave,  in  breadth  twenty -five  feet. 

I  The  air  in  this  apartment  was  very  warm,  hut  not  oppres- 

I  fiive,  uor  loaded  with  vapours.    Our  light  showed  no  tokens 

of  a  feculent  or  corrupted  atmosphere.    Here  was  a  square 

stonei  called,  as  we  are  told,  FingoTs  table. 

If  we  had  been  provided  with  torches,  we  should  have 
proceeded  in  our  search,  though  we  hod  already  gone  as 
far  as  any  former  adventmer,  except  some  who  arc  rejwrled 
never  to  have  returned ;  and  measuring  our  way  boek,  we 
found  it  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  yards,  the  eleventh 
part  of  a  mile. 

Our  measures  were  uot  critieally  exact,  liaving  been 
made  with  a  walking  pole,  such  as  it  is  convenient  to  carry 
in  these  rocky  countries,  of  wliich  I  guessed  the  length  by 
standing  against  it.  In  this  there  coijd  be  no  great  errour, 
uor  do  I  much  doubt  but  the  Highlander,  whom  we  em- 
ployed, reported  the  niunber  right.  More  nicely,  however, 
js'better,  and  no  man  should  travel  unprovided  with  instm-  | 
ments  for  taking  heights  and  distances. 
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Tkem  m  jet  ainhw  eaamt  ci  etnmr  not  always  easO j 
mmmmmiidf  tHumf^  EHte  daiigiguya  to  the  retrntitj  of 
iifEgfaiy  EEfiatifcay  than  vufctSotX  ■Knanation.  An  ob- 
ierrcr  dee|4j  impmncd  bjr  ai^  lemaikaUe  qiectade,  does 
n0t  tmfffmt  that  the  tmees  will  soon  Tanish  from  his 
amdy  mmI  hariiq^  oommonty  no  great  eoovenieiice  for 
writings  Mob  the  deiexiption  to  a  time  of  more  kisiire 
and  hetter  aeeomniodatioo. 

He  who  has  not  made  the  experiment,  or  who  is  not 
aetoilomed  to  require  rigofoos  aocnnej  from  himsdf,  will 
•tawelj  hdierehow  nmdi  a  few  hoois  take  from  certainty 
of  knowle^ey  and  distinctness  of  imageiy;  how  the  sue- 
temkm  ct  objects  will  be  bnAen,  how  separate  parts  will 
be  oonfrised,  and  how  many  particular  features  and  discri- 
minations win  be  compressed  and  coi^ilobated  into  cme 
gross  and  general  idea. 

To  this  dilatorf  notation  most  be  imputed  the  felse  rela- 
tions of  tiaTellers,  where  there  is  no  imaginable  motive  to 
deoeiire.  They  trusted  to  memory,  what  cannot  be  trusted 
safely  but  to  the  eye,  and  told  by  guess  what  a  few  hours 
before  they  had  known  with  certainty.  Thus  it  was  that 
Wheeler  and  Spon  described  with  irreconcilahle  ccmtra- 
riety  things  which  they  surveyed  together,  and  whidi  both 
undoubtedly  designed  to  show  as  they  saw  thf»n. 

When  we  had  satisfied  our  curiosity  in  the  cave,  so  far 
as  our  penury  of  light  permitted  us,  we  clambered  again 
to  our  boats,  and  proceeded  along  the  coast  of  Mull  to  a 
headland,  called  Atun,  remarkable  for  the  columnar  form 
of  the  rocks,  which  rise  in  a  series  of  pilasters,  with  a  de- 
gree of  r^^ularity,  which  sir  Allan  thinks  not  less  worthy 
€if  curiosity,  than  the  shore  of  Staffa. 

Not  long  afiter  we  came  to  another  range  of  black  rocks, 
which  had  the  appearance  of  broken  pilasters,  set  one  be- 
hind another  to  a  great  depth.  This  place  was  chosen  by 
sir  Allan  for  our  dinner.  We  were  easily  accommodated 
with  seats,  for  the  stones  were  of  all  heights,  and  refreshed 
ourselves  and  our  boatmen,  who  could  have  no  other  rest 
till  we  were  at  Icolmkill. 
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e  erening  was  now  approaching,  and  ive  were  yet  at 
R  considerable  distance  from  the  end  of  our  expedition. 
We  could,  therefore,  stop  no  more  to  make  remarks  in  the 
way,  but  set  forwanl  with  some  degree  of  eagernesg.  The 
day  soon  failed  us,  and  the  moon  presented  a  very  solemn 
and  pleasing  scene.  ITie  sky  was  clear,  so  that  the  eye 
eommanded  a  wide  circle :  the  sea  was  neither  still  nor 
turbident;  the  wind  neither  silent  nor  loud.  We  were 
never  far  from  one  coast  or  another,  on  which,  if  the  wea- 
tJier  had  become  violent,  we  could  have  found  shelter,  and, 
therefore,  contemplated  at  ease  the  region  through  which 
we  gUded  in  the  tran<|uill!ty  of  the  night,  and  saw  now 
a  rock,  and  now  an  island,  grow  gradually  conspicuous, 
and  gradually  obscure.  1  committed  the  fault  which  I 
have  just  been  censuring,  in  neglecting,  as  we  passed,  to 
note  the  series  of  this  placid  navigation. 

We  were  very  near  an  island,  called  Nun's  Island,  per- 
haps from  an  ancient  convent.  Here  is  siUd  to  have  been 
dug  the  BtuUG  which  was  used  in  the  buildings  of  Icolmkill. 
Whether  it  is  now  iuhabittid,  wc  eould  not  stay  to  inquire. 

At  last  we  came  to  Icolmkill,  but  found  no  convenience 
for  landing.  Our  boat  could  not  be  forced  very  near  the 
dry  ground,  and  oiu-  Highlanders  carried  us  over  llie 
water. 

We  were  now  treading  that  illustrious  island,  which 
was  once  the  Iiuninary  of  the  Caledonian  regions,  whence 
savi^e  clans  and  roving  barbarians  derived  the  benefits  of 
knowledge,  and  the  blessings  of  religion.  To  abstract  the 
mind  from  all  local  emotion  would  be  impossible,  if  it  were 
endeavoured,  and  would  be  fooliah,  if  it  were  pos.sibIe. 
Whatever  withdraws  us  from  the  power  of  our  senses: 
whatever  makes  the  past,  the  distant,  or  the  future,  pre-  "^ 
dominate  over  the  present,  advances  us  in  the  dignity  of 
thinking  beings.  Far  from  me,  and  from  my  friends,  be 
Bueh  frigid  philosophy,  as  may  conduct  us  indiiferent  and 
unmoved  over  any  ground  which  has  been  dignified  by 
,  bravery,  or  virtue.  That  man  is  little  to  be  en- 
dose  patriotism  would  not  Roiu  force  upon  the  plain 
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of  Marathouy  or  whose  piety  would  not  grow  wanner 
among  the  ruins  of  lona. 

We  came  too  late  to  Tisit  monuments ;  some  care  was 
necessary  for  ourselves.  Whatever  was  in  the  island,  sir 
Allan  could  demand,  for  the  inhabitants  were  Macleans ; 
but  having  little,  they  could  not  give  us  much.  He  went 
to  the  headman  of  the  island,  whom  fame,  but  fame  de^ 
lights  in  amplifying,  represents  as  worth  no  less  than  fifty 
pounds.  He  was,  perhaps,  proud  enough  of  his  guests,  but 
ill  prepared  for  our  entertainment ;  however,  he  soon  pro- 
duced more  provision  than  men  not  luxurious  require. 
Our  lodging  was  next  to  be  provided.  We  found  a  barn 
well  stocked  with  hay,  and  made  our  beds  as  soft  as  wc 
could. 

In  the  morning  we  rose  and  surveyed  the  place.  The 
churches  of  the  two  convents  are  both  standing,  though 
unroofed.  They  were  built  of  unhewn  stone,  but  solid,  and 
not  inelegant  I  brought  away  rude  measures  of  the 
buildings,  such  as  I  cannot  much  trust  myself,  inaccu- 
rately taken,  and  obscurely  noted.  Mr.  Pennant^s  deline- 
ations, which  are  doubtless  exact,  have  made  my  unskilful 
description  less  necessary. 

The  episcopal  church  consists  of  two  parts,  separated  by 
the  belfry,  and  built  at  different  times.  The  original 
church  had,  like  others,  the  altar  at  one  end,  and  the  tower 
at  the  other ;  but  as  it  grew  too  small,  another  building  of 
equal  dimension  was  added,  and  the  tower  then  was  ne- 
cessarily in  the  middle. 

That  these  edifices  are  of  different  ages  seems  evident. 
The  arch  of  the  first  church  is  Roman,  being  part  of  a 
circle;  that  of  the  additional  building  is  pointed,  and 
therefore  Gothick  or  Saracenical ;  the  tower  is  firm,  and 
wants  only  to  be  floored  and  covered. 

Of  the  chambers  or  cells  belonging  to  the  monks,  there 
are  some  walls  remaining,  but  nothing  approaching  to  a 
complete  apartment. 

The  bottom  of  the  church  is  so  encumbered  with  mud 
and  rubbish,  fhat  we  could  make  no  discoveries  of  curious 
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riptions,  aud  n-hat  there  ore  have  been  already  pub- 
lished.    The  pWe  is  said  to  he  known  where  the  black 
stones  lie  eonccaled,  on  which  the  old  Highland  chiefs, 
when  they  made  contracts  and  alliances,  U9ed  to  take  the 
oath,  which  was  considered  as  more  sacred  than  any  other 
obligation,  and  which  could  not  be  violated  without  the 
blackest  infiimy.     In  those  days  of  violence  and  rapine,  it 
veas  of  great  importance  to  impress  upon  savage  minds  the 
sanctity  of  an  oath,  l>y  some  particidar  and  extraordinary 
circumstances,    Tliey  would  not  ha^c  recourse  to  the  black 
stones,  upon  small  or  common  occasions,  and  when  they 
had  estabbshed  their  faith  by  tliis  tremendous  sanction,  in- 
<;pn8tancy  and  treachery  were  no  longer  feared. 
'  The  chapel  of  the  nunnery  is  now  used  by  the  inhabi- 
lots  as  a  kind  of  general  cowhouse,  and  the  bottom  is 
iequently  too  miry   for   examination.     Some   of  the 
mes  which  covered  the  later  abbesses  have  iuscriptiona, 
bich  might  yet  be  read,  if  the  chapel  were  cleansed. 
Sie  roof  of  this,  as  of  all  the  other  buildings,  is  totally 
tefltroycd,  not  only  because  timber  quickly  decays  when 
_  t  is  ne^ectcd,  but  because  in  an  island  utterly  destitute 
ef  wood,  it  was  wanted  for  use,  and  was  consequently  the 
first  plunder  of  needy  rapacity. 

The  chnncel  of  the  nuns'  chapel  is  covered  with  an  arch 
of  stone,  to  which  time  has  done  no  injury ;  and  a  small 
apartment  communicating  with  the  choir,  on  the  north 
fflde,  like  the  chapter-house  in  cathedrals,  roofed  with  stone 
in  the  some  manner,  is  likewise  entire. 

In  one  of  the  churches  was  a  marble  altar,  which  tlie 
superstition  of  the  inhabitants  has  destroyed.  Their  opinion 
was,  that  a  fragment  of  this  stone  was  a  defence  against 
shipwrecks,  fire,  and  miscarriages.  In  one  comer  of  the 
cborch  the  basin  for  holy  water  is  yet  unbroken. 

The  cemetery  of  the  nunnery  was,  till  very  lately,  re- 
garded with  such  reverence,  that  only  women  were  buried 
in  it     These  relicks  of  veneration  always  produce  some 
-.XBOumful  pleasure,     I  could  have  forgiven  a  great  mjury 
more  easily  than  the  violation  of  this  imaginary  sanctity. 
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South  of  the  chapel  stand  the  walls  of  a  large  room, 
which  was  probably  the  hall,  or  refectory  of  the  nunnery. 
This  apartment  is  capable  of  repair.  Of  the  rest  of  the 
convent  there  are  only  fragments. 

Besides  the  two  principal  churches,  there  are,  I  think, 
five  chapels  yet  standing,  and  three  more  remembered. 
There  are  also  crosses,  of  which  two  bear  the  names  of 
St  John  and  St.  Matthew. 

A  large  space  of  ground  about  these  consecrated  edifices 
is  covered  with  grave-stones,  few  of  which  have  any  in- 
scription. He  that  surveys  it,  attended  by  an  insular  an- 
tiquary, may  be  told  where  the  kings  of  many  nations  are 
buried,  and  if  he  loves  to  sooth  his  imagination  with  the 
thoughts  that  naturally  rise  in  places  where  the  great  and 
the  powerful  lie  mingled  with  the  dust,  let  him  listen  in 
submissive  silence ;  for  if  he  asks  any  questions,  his  delight 
is  at  an  end. 

lona  has  long  enjoyed,  without  any  very  credible  attes- 
tation, the  honour  of  being  reputed  the  cemetery  of  the 
Scottish  kings.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that,  when  the  opinion 
of  local  sanctity  was  prevalent,  the  chieftains  of  the  isles, 
and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  Norwegian  or  Irish  princes,  were 
reposited  in  this  venerable  enclosure.  But  by  whom  the 
stibterraneons  vaults  are  peopled,  is  now  utterly  unknown. 
The  graves  are  very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  un- 
doubtedly contain  the  remains  of  men,  who  did  not  expect 
to  be  so  soon  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  this  awfrd  ground  may  be  traced  the  gar- 
den of  the  monastery :  the  fishponds  are  yet  discernible, 
and  the  aqueduct,  which  supplied  them,  is  still  in  use. 

There  remains  a  broken  building,  which  is  called  the 
Bishop's  house,  I  know  not  by  what  authority.  It  was 
once  the  residence  of  some  man  above  the  common  rank, 
for  it  has  two  stories  and  a  chimney.  We  were  shown  a 
chimney  at  the  other  end,  which  was  only  a  niche,  with- 
out perforation ;  but  so  much  does  antiquarian  credulity, 
or  patriotick  vanity  prevail,  that  it  was  not  much  more 
safe  to  trust  the  eye  of  our  instructer  than  the  memory. 
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I'liere  is  in  tbe  islaiKl  one  huusc  more,  and  only  one, 
lliat  hns  a  L-1iimney ;  we  entered  it,  and  found  it  neither 
waotin)^  repair  nor  inhabitants ;  but  to  the  farmere,  who 
now  ^K).seess  it,  the  fhimncy  is  of  no  great  value ;  for  their 
lire  wiLs  made  on  the  i)<.x>r,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  and 
notwithstanding  the  dignity  of  their  mansion,  they  re- 
joiced, Hke  their  neighbours,  in  the  comforts  of  smoke. 

It  is  observed,  that  ecclesiastical  coUegcs  are  always  in 
the  most  pleasant  and  fruitful  plaees.  While  the  world 
ollnwed  the  monks  their  choice,  it  is  surely  no  dishonour 
that  they  chose  well,  Tliia  island  is  remarkably  fruitfiil. 
'Vbe  village  near  tbe  churches  is  said  to  contain  seventy 
Cunilies,  which,  at  live  in  a  family,  b  more  tlian  a  hundred 
iuhahitants  to  a  mile.  There  arc  perhaps  other  villages ; 
yet  both  com  and  cattle  are  nnnaally  exported. 

But  the  fhiitfidncsa  of  lona  is  now  its  whole  prospe- 
The  inhabitants  are  remarkably  gixiss,  and  remark- 
!y  neglected:  I  know  not  if  they  are  visited  by  any 
The  isliuid,  which  was  once  the  metropohs  of 
leantiuir  aiid  piety,  has  now  no  school  for  education,  nor 
trmple  for  worship,  only  two  inhabitants  that  can  speak 
English,  and  not  one  that  can  write  or  read. 

The  jioople  are  of  the  chui  of  Maclean ;  and  though  sir 
Allan  bad  not  been  in  tlie  place  for  many  years,  he  was 
received  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  their  chieftain. 
One  of  them,  being  sharply  reprehended  by  him,  for 
not  sending  him  some  rum,  declared  after  his  departure, 
in  Mr.  Boswell'a  presence,  that  he  bad  no  design  of  disap- 
pointing him,  "  for,"  siud  he,  "  1  would  cut  my  bones 
for  him ;  and  if  he  had  sent  his  dog  for  it,  he  should  have  - 
had  it." 

When  wc  were  to  depart,  our  boat  was  left  hy  the  ebb 
at  a  great  distance  from  the  water,  but  no  sooner  did  wc 
winh  it  aHoat,  than  the  islanders  gathered  round  it.  and, 
hy  the  union  of  many  hands,  pushed  it  down  the  beach; 
every  man  who  coidd  contribute  his  help  seemed  l*i  think 
himself  happy  in  the  oppoitunity  of  being,  for  a  moment, 
ful  to  his  chief 
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We  now  left  those  illustrious  nuDS,  by  which  Mr.  Bos- 
well  was  much  affected,  nor  would  I  willingly  be  thought 
to  have  looked  upon  them  without  some  emotion.  Pcr- 
hapSy  in  the  revolutions  of  the  world,  lona  may  be  some- 
time again  the  instructress  of  the  western  regions. 

It  was  no  long  voyage  to  Mull,  where,  under  sir  Allan's 
protection,  we  landed  in  the  evening,  and  were  enter- 
tained for  the  night  by  Mr.  Maclean,  a  minister  that  lives 
upon  the  coast,  whose  elegance  of  conversation,  and 
strength  of  judgment,  would  make  him  conspicuous  in 
places  of  greater  celebrity.  Next  day  we  dined  with 
Dr.  Maclean,  another  physician,  and  then  travelled  on  to 
the  house  oi  a  very  powerful  laird,  Maclean  of  Lochbuy ; 
for  in  this  country  every  man^s  name  is  Maclean, 

Where  races  are  thus  numerous,  and  thus  combined, 
none  but  the  chief  of  a  clan  is  addressed  by  his  name.  The 
laird  of  Dunvegan  is  called  Macleod,  but  other  gentle- 
men of  the  same  family  are  denominated  by  the  places 
where  they  reside,  as  Raasay,  or  Talisker. .  The  distinc- 
tion of  the  meaner  people  is  made  by  tlieir  christian 
names.  In  consequence  of  this  practice,  the  laird  of  Mac- 
farlane,  an  eminent  genealogist,  considered  himself  as  dis- 
respectfully treated,  if  the  common  addition  was  ap- 
plied to  him.  *^  Mr.  Maefarlane,'^  said  he,  '^  may  with  equal 
pro[Mriety  be  said  to  many ;  but  I,  and  I  only,  am  Mac- 
farlane**' 

Our  afternoon  journey  was  through  a  country  of  such 
gloomy  desolation,  that  Mr.  Boswell  thought  no  part  of 
the  Highlands  equally  terrifick,*  yet  we  came  without  any 
difficulty,  at  evening,  to  Lochbuy,  where  we  found  a  true 
Highland  laird,  rough  and  haughty,  and  tenacious  of  his 
dignity:  who,  hearing  my  name,  inquired  whether  I 
was  of  the  Johnstons  of  Glencoe,  or  of  Ardnamurchan. 

Lochbuy  has,  like  the  other  insular  chieftains,  quitted 
the  castle  that  sheltered  his  ancestors,  and  lives  near  it, 
in  a  mansion  not  very  spacious  or  splendid.  I  have  seen 
no  houses  in  the  islands  much  to  be  envied  for  conve- 
nience or  magnificence,  yet  they  boar  testimony  to  ikfi 
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CSS  of  arts  aiul  civility,  nn  they  show  Uiat  rapine  am) 
Burprioc  am  no  longer  dreaded,  and  arc  mucli  more  coin- 


mndious  than  the  ancient  fortresses. 

Thp  castles  of  the  Hcbridea,  many  of  which  are  stand- 
ing, Olid  many  ruined,  were  always  built  upon  points  of 
land,  nu  the  marfpu  of  the  ^ea.  For  the  choice  of  this 
ntaatinn  there  must  have  been  some  general  reason,  which 

IB  change  of  manners  Ims  left  in  obscurity.  They  were 
no  use  in  the  days  of  piracy,  as  defences  of  the  coast ; 
rit  was  equally  accessible  in  other  places.  Had  they 
en  seamarks  or  lighthouses,  they  would  have  lieen  of 
we  use  t/)  the  invader  than  the  natives,  who  could  want 
such  directions  on  their  own  waters:  for  a  watch- 
tower,  ft  collage  on  a  hill  would  have  I>cen  better,  as  it 
would  have  commanded  a  wider  view. 

If  they  be  considered  merely  as  places  of  retreat,  the 

Aiou  seems  not  well  chosen  ;  for  the  laird  of  an  island 

■Csafest  from  foreign  enemies  in  the  centre  :  on  the  coast 

)  might  be  more  suddenly  surprised  than  in  the  iidand 

s;  and  the  invaders,  if  their  enterprise  misctirried, 

hght  more  easily  retreat.     Some  convenience,  however, 

uttever  it  was,  their  position  on  the  shore  afforded  ;  for 

fbrmity  of  pracuec  seldom  continues  long  without  g(K>d 

son. 

A  castle  in  the  islands  is  only  a  single  lower  of  tbree  or 

four  stories,  of  which  the  walls   are  sometimes  eight  or 

nine  feet  thick,  with  narrow  windows,  aud  close  winding 

stairs  of  stone.     The  top  rises  in  a  cone,  or  pyramid  of 

stone,   encompassed  by  battlements.      Tlie  intermediate 

llooi-s  arc  sometimes  frames   of  timber,  ojs  iu  common 

houses,  and  sometimes  arches  of  stone,  or  alternately  stone 

and  tinibor ;  so  that  there  was  very  Ultle  danger  from  fire. 

In  the  centre  of  every  floor,  from  top  to  bottom,  is  the  chief 

room,  of  no  great  extent,  roimd  which  there  are  narrow 

Lcftvities,  or  recesses  formed  by  small  vacuities,  or  by  a 

uhle  wall.     I  know  not  whether  there  be  ever  more 

fireplace.      They  had   no  capacity   to   contain 

Uiy  people,  or  much  pru^isiou ;  bul  ihek  enemies  could 
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seldom  stay  to  blockade  than ;  for  if  they  fooled  in  their 
first  attack)  their  next  care  was  to  escape. 

The  walls  were  always  too  strong  to  be  shaken  by  such 
desoltory  hostilities ;  the  windows  were  too  narrow  to 
be  entered)  and  the  battlements  too  high  to  be  scaled. 
The  only  danger  was  at  the  gates,  over  which  the  wall 
was  built  with  a  square  cavity  not  unlike  a  chimney,  con- 
tinned  to  the  top.  Through  this  hollow  the  defendants 
let  fall  stones  upon  those  who  attempted  to  break  the 
gate,  and  poured  down  water,  perhaps  scalding  water,  if 
the  attack  was  made  with  fire.  The  casde  of  Lochbuy 
was  secured  by  double  doors,  of  which  the  outer  was  an 
iron  grate. 

In  every  castle  is  a  well  and  a  dungeon.  The  use  of 
the  well  is  evident.  The  dungeon  is  ac^p  subterraneous 
cavity,  walled  on  the  sides,  and  arched  on  the  top,  into 
which  the  descent  is  through  a  narrow  door,  by  a  ladder 
or  a  rope,  so  that  it  seems  impossible  to  escape  when  the 
rope  or  ladder  is  drawn  up.  The  dungeon  was,  I  suppose,  in 
war,  a  prison  for  such  captives  as  were  treated  with  seve- 
rity ;  and  in  peace,  for  such  delinquents  as  had  committed 
crimes  within  the  laird^s  jurisdiction  ;  for  the  mansions  of 
many  lairds  were,  till  the  late  privation  of  their  privi- 
leges, the  halls  of  justice  to  their  own  tenants. 

As  these  fortifications  were  the  productions  of  mere  ne- 
cessity, they  are  built  only  for  safety,  with  little  regard  to 
convenience,  and  with  none  to  elegance  or  pleasure.  It 
was  sufficient  for  a  laird  of  the  Hebrides,  if  he  had  a 
strong  house,  in  which  he  could  hide  his  wife  and  child- 
ren from  the  next  clan.  That  they  are  not  large  nor 
splendid  is  no  wonder.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  how  they 
were  raised,  such  as  they  are,  by  men  who  had  no  money, 
in  countries  where  the  labourers  and  artificers  could 
scarcely  be  fed.  The  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the 
islands  show  their  degrees  of  wealth  and  power.  I  be- 
lieve that  for  all  the  castles  which  I  have  seen  beyond  the 
Tweed,  the  ruins  yet  remaining  of  some  one  of  those 
which  the  English  built  in  Wales,  would  supply  materials. 
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fThextf  ciwtles  affurd  another  eviileiice  that  the  lictiniis 
of  romautit-k  chivalry  had  for  their  hasis  the  real  niauiiers 
i>f  the  fctulal  times,  when  every  lord  of  a  seiguory  lived  in 
his  hold,  InwlcsM  and  iinticcoun table,  with  all  the  licen- 
tioosnc^ss  and  insolence  of  uncontested  superiority  and 
nnprinciplcd  power,  llie  traveller,  whoever  he  might  he, 
comuig  to  the  fortified  habitation  of  a  chieftain,  would, 
pn>bably,  have  been  interrogate^)  from  the  battlements, 
admitted  with  cantion  at  the  gale,  introduced  to  a,  petty 
inonareh,  fierce  with  hiibitual  liostility,  and  vigilant  with 
ignorant  suspicion  ;  who,  aeconliiij^  to  bis  general  tcmjier, 
or  accidental  humour,  would  have  seate*!  a  stranger  as 
his  guest  at  the  table,  or  as  a  spy  confined  him  in  tlic 
dungeon. 

Lnchbuy  meims  the  yellow   lalie,  which  is  the  name 
^ven  to  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  upon  which  tlie  castle  of  Mr. 
stands.     The  reason  of  the  appellation  we  did 

R'e  were  now  lo  leave  the  Hebrides,  where  we  had 
nt  wmi!  weeks  with  sufficient  amusement,  and  where 
t  luui  amplified  our  thoughts  with  new  scenes  of  nature, 
1  new  modes  of  lift'.  More  time  would  have  given  us  a 
!  tlisttiicl  view,  but  it  was  uecessaiy  that  Mr.  Boswell 
should  return,  before  the  courts  of  justice  were  opened ; 
Uid  it  was  not  proper  to  live  too  long  upon  hospitality, 
however  lii)erally  imparted. 

Of  these  islands  it  must  be  confessed,  that  they  have 
not  many  allurements,  but  to  the  mere  lover  of  naked  na- 
ture. Hie  iuhid>itaul£  are  thin,  provisions  are  scarce,  and 
deH«>lation  and  pcnmy  give  little  pleasure, 

'riie  [>eople  collectively  considered  are  not  few,  though 
iheir  numbers  arc  small  in  proijortion  to  the  space  which 
they  occupy.  Mull  is  said  to  contain  six  thousand,  and 
Sky  fifteen  thoamud.  Of  the  computation  rcspi«;ling 
Mull,  I  cau  give  no  accoimt ;  but  when  1  doubted  tli« 
truth  of  the  numbers  attributed  to  Sky,  one  of  the 
i  exhibited  such  facts   as   conquered   my   incre- 
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Of  the  proportion  which  the  product  of  any  region 
bears  to  the  people,  an  estimate  is  commonly  made  ac- 
cording to  the  pecimiary  price  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
a  principle  of  judgment  which  is  never  certain,  because  it 
supposes,  what  is  far  from  truth,  that  the  value  of  money 
is  always  the  same,  and  so  measures  an  unknown  quantity 
by  an  uncertain  standard.  It  is  competent  enough  when 
the  markets  of  the  same  country,  at  different  times,  and 
those  times  not  too  distant,  are  to  be  compared ;  but  of 
very  little  use  for  the  purpose  of  making  one  nation  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  another.  Provisions,  though 
plentiful,  are  sold  in  places  of  great  pecuniary  opulence 
for  nominal  prices,  to  which,  however  scarce,  where  gold 
and  silver  are  yet  scarcer,  they  can  never  be  raised. 

In  the  Western  Islands,  there  is  so  little  internal  com- 
merce, that  hardly  any  thing  has  a  known  or  settled  rate. 
The  price  of  things  brought  in,  or  carried  out,  is  to  be 
considered  as  that. of  a  foreign  market;  and  even  this 
there  is  some  difficulty  in  discovering,  because  their  deno- 
minations of  quantity  are  different  from  ours ;  and  when 
there  is  ignorance  on  both  sides,  no  appeal  can  be  made 
to  a  common  measure. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  impediment  The  Scots, 
with  a  vigilance  of  jealousy  which  never  goes  to  sleep, 
always  suspect  than  an  Englishman  despises  them  for 
their  poverty,  and  to  convince  him  that  they  are  not  less 
rich  than  their  neighbours,  are  sure  to  tell  him  a  price 
higher  than  the  true.  When  Lesley,  two  hundred  years 
ago,  related  so  punctiliously,  that  a  hundred  hen  eggs, 
new  laid,  were  sold  in  the  islands  for  a  penny,  he  sup- 
posed that  no  inference  could  possibly  follow,  but  that 
eggs  were  in  great  abimdance.  Posterity  has  since  grown 
wiser ;  and  having  learned,  that  nominal  and  real  value 
may  differ,  they  now  tell  no  such  stories,  lest  the  foreigner 
should  happen  to  collect,  not  that  eggs  are  many,  but 
that  pence  are  few. 

Money  and  wealth  have,  by  the  use  of  commercial  lan- 
guage, been  so  long  confounded,  that  they  are  commoiily 
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i)toM!il  b)  lie  tlic  some ;  and  this  pri-ju<lice  hiu«  »pretul 
BO  widely  in  Scotland,  thnt  I  know  not  whether  I  found 
man    or  woman,   whom  I  interrogated  conceraiiif;  pay- 
ments of  money,  that  could  surmount  the  illiberal  desire 
deceiving  me,  hy  representing  every  thing  as  dearer 

it  is. 

From  Lochhuy  we  rode  a  very  few  miles  to  the  aide  of 
Mull,  which  faces  Scotland,  where,  haring  taken  leave  of 
our  kind  protector,  air  Allan,  we  embarked  in  a  boat,  iii 
which  tile  seat  proridcd  for  our  accommodation  was  a 
heap  of  rough  brushwood ;  and  on  Uie  iwenty-second  of 
October  re)>oMcd  at  a  tolerable  inn  on  the  mainland. 

On  the  next  day  we  began  our  jouiiity  soutliwards. 
The   weather   was   tempestuous.     For  half  the  day   the 
ground  was  rough,  and  our  horses  were  still  small.     Had 
tliey  required  much  restraint,  we  might  have  been  reduced 
to  dilTiculties ;  for,  I  think,  wc  had  amongst  us  hut  one 
bri<lle.     We  fed  tlic  poor  animals  liherolly,  and  they  per- 
fonntil  their  journey  well.     In  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
ciimc  to  a  finn  and  smooth  road,  made  by  tlie  soldiers, 
which  wc  travelled  with  great  security,  busied  with 
tcmplating  the  scene  about  us.     The  night  came  on 
while  we  had  yet  a  great  part  of  the  way  to  go,  tliougb 
not  so  dark  but  that  we  could  discern  the  cataracts  which 
poured  down  the  hills  on  t>ne  side,  and  fell  into  one  ge- 
weral  chanuel,  that  ran  with  great  violence  on  the  other. 
The  wind  was  loud,  the  rain  was  heavy,  and  the  whistling 
of  tlic  bhiiit,  the  fall  of  the  shower,  die  rush  of  the  cata- 
racts, and  the  roar  ol'  the  torrent,  made  a  nobler  chorus  of 
the  rough  musick  of  nature  than   it  had  ever  been  my 
chance  to  hear  Ticfore.    The  streams,  which  ran  across  the 
way  from  the  hills  to  the  main  current,  were  so  frequent, 
that  after  a  while  I  ht^gan  to  count  them ;  and,  in  ten 
miles,   reckoned   fifty-five,   probably   missing   some,  and 
iving  let  some  pass  before  ihcy  forccti  themselves  upiin 
ly  notice.     At  last  we  came  to  Inverary,  where  wc  found 
inn,  not  only  commodious,  hut  miiguiiiceDt. 
The  difficulties  of  peiegiiuatiou  wcie  now  at  iin  cud, 
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Mr.  Boswell  had  the  honour  of  being  known  to  the  duke 
Argyle,  by  whom  we  were  very  kindly  entertained  at  his 
splendid  seat,  and  supplied  with  eonveniencies  for  sur- 
veying his  spacious  park  and  rising  forests. 

After  two  days*  stay  at  Inverary  we  proceeded  south- 
ward over  Glencroe,  a  black  and  dreary  region,  now  made 
easily  passable  by  a  military  road,  which  rises  from  either 
end  of  the  glen  by  an  acclivity  not  dangerously  steep,  but 
sufficiently  laborious.  In  the  middle,  at  the  top  of  the 
hill,  is  a  seat  with  this  inscription,  ^^  Rest  and  be  thank- 
ful."' Stones  were  placed  to  mark  the  distances,  which 
the  inhabitants  have  taken  away,  resolved,  they  said,  '^  to 
have  no  new  miles.'' 

In  this  rainy  season  the  hills  streamed  with  water- 
fals,  which,  crossing  the  way,  formed  currents  on  the 
other  side,  that  ran  in  contrary  directions  as  they  fell  to 
the  north  or  south  of  the  sunmiit  Being,  by  the  favour 
of  the  duke,  well  mounted,  I  went  up  and  down  the  hill 
with  great  convenience. 

From  Glencroe  we  passed  through  a  pleasant  coimtry  to 
the  banks  of  Loch  Lomond,  and  were  received  at  the 
house  of  sir  James  Colquhoun,  who  is  owner  of  almost  all 
the  thirty  islands  of  the  loch,  which  we  went  in  a  boat 
next  morning  to  survey.    The  heaviness  of  the  rain  short- 
ened our  voyage,  but  we  landed  on  one  island  planted 
with  yew,  and  stocked  with  deer,  and  on  another  contain- 
ing, perhaps,  not  more  than  half  an  acre,  remarkable  for 
the  ruins  of  an  old  castle,  on  which  the  osprey  builds  her 
annual  nest.    Had  Loch  Lomond  been  in  a  happier 
climate,  it  woiUd  have  been  the  boast  of  wealth  and  vanity 
to  own  one  of  the  little  spots  which  it  encloses,  and  to 
have  employed  upon  it  all  the  arts  of  embellishment 
But  as  it  is,  the  islets,  which  court  the  gazer  at  a  distance, 
disgust  him  at  his  approach,  when  he  finds,  instead  of 
soft  lawns  and  shady  thickets,  nothing  more  than  unculti- 
vated ruggedness. 

Where  the  loch  discharges  itself  into  a  river  called  the 
Leven,  we  passed  a  night  with  Mr.  Smollet,  a  relatiati  of 
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doctor  Smollet,  10  whose  memory  he  has  nuscd  an  obelisk 
on  the  bank  near  Uie  housa  in  wliich  he  was  born.  The 
civility  and  respect  which  we  found  at  every  place,  it  is 
ungraiefu]  to  omit,  and  tedious  to  repeat.  Here  we  were 
met  by  a  pust-chaise,  that  conveyed  us  to  Glasjrow. 

To  describe  a  city  so  much  frequented  as  Glasgow,  is 
unnecessarj-.  Tlie  prosperity  of  its  commerce  appears  by 
the  greatness  of  many  private  houses,  and  a  general  ap- 
pearance of  wealth.  It  is  the  only  episcopal  city  whose 
cathedral  was  left  standing  in  the  rage  of  reformation.  It 
is  now  divided  into  many  separate  places  of  worship, 
which,  taken  all  together,  compose  a  great  pile,  that  had 
been  some  centuries  in  building,  but  was  never  finished ; 
for  the  change  of  religion  intercepted  its  progress,  before 
the  cross  aisle  was  ailded,  which  seems  essential  to  a 
Gotbiek  cathedra). 

The  college  has  not  had  a  sufficient  share  of  the  in- 
creasing magnificence  of  the  i)lacc.  The  session  was  be- 
gun ;  for  it  commences  on  the  tenth  of  October,  and 
continues  xn  the  tenth  of  June,  but  the  students  appeared 
not  numerous,  being,  I  suppose,  not  yet  returned  from 
their  several  houses.  The  division  of  the  academical  year 
into  one  session,  and  one  recess,  seems  to  me  better  ac- 
commodated to  the  present  state  of  life,  than  that  variega- 
tion of  time  by  terms  and  vacations,  derived  from  distant 
centuries,  in  which  it  was  probably  convenient,  and  still 
continued  in  the  English  imiversities.  So  many  solid 
months  as  the  Scotch  scheme  of  education  joins  together, 
allow  and  encourage  a  plan  for  each  part  of  tlie  year ;  but 
with  us,  he  that  has  settled  himself  to  study  in  the  college 
is  soon  templed  into  the  coimtry,  and  lie  that  has  ad- 
justed his  life  in  the  country  is  summoned  back  to  his 
college. 

Tet  when  I  have  allowed  to  the  universities  of  Scot- 
land a  more  rational  distribution  of  time,  I  have  given 
them,  so  far  as  my  inquiries  have  informed  mc,  all  tliat 

Kcan  claim.     Tlie  students,  for  the  most  part,  go  thi- 
boys,  and  depart  before  they  are  men ;  they  carry 
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with  them  little  fundamental  knowledge,  and,  therefiHe, 
the  superstnicture  cannot  be  lofty.  The  grammar  schools 
are  not  generally  well  supplied;  for  the  character  of  a 
achoohnaster  being  there  less  honourable  than  in  England, 
is  seldom  accepted  by  men  who  are  capable  to  adorn  it, 
and  where  the  school  has  been  deficient,  the  college  can 
cfiect  little. 

Men  bred  in  the  universities  of  Scotland  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  often  decorated  with  the  splendours  of  orna- 
mental erudition,  but  they  obtain  a  mediocrity  of  know- 
ledge, between  learning  and  ignorance,  not  inadequate 
to  the  purposes  of  common  life,  which  is,  I  believe, 
very  widely  diffused  among  them,  and  which,  coimte- 
nanced  in  general  by  a  national  combination,  so  invidious, 
that  their  friends  cannot  defend  it,  and  actuated  in  par- 
ticulars by  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  so  vigorous,  that  their 
enemies* are  constrained  to  praise  it,  enables  them  to 
find,  or  to  make  their  way  to  employment,  riches,  and 
distinction. 

From  Glasgow  we  directed  our  course  to  Auchinleck, 
an  estate  devolved,  through  a  long  series  of  ancestors,  to 
Mr.  Boswell*s  father,  the  present  possessour.  In  our  way 
we  found  several  places  remarkable  enough  in  themselves, 
but  already  described  by  those  who  viewed  them  at  more 
leisure,  or  with  much  more  skill ;  and  stopped  two  days 
at  Mr.  Campbell's,  a  gentleman  married  to  Mr.  Boswell*s 
sister. 

Auchinleck,  which  signifies  a  stony  Jleldy  seems  not 
now  to  have  any  particular  claim  to  its  denomination.  It 
is  a  district  generally  level,  and  sufficiently  fertile,  but, 
like  all  the  western  side  of  Scotland,  incommoded  by  very 
frequent  rain.  It  was,  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  gene- 
rally naked,  till  the  present  possessour  finding,  by  the 
growth  of  some  stately  trees  near  his  old  castle,  that  the 
g^imd  was  favourable  enough  to  timber,  adorned  it  very 
diligently  with  annual  plantations. 

Lord  Auchinleck,  who  is  one  of  the  judges 'of  Scotland, 
and,  therefore,  not  wholly  at  leisure  for  domestick  .bun- 
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{ir  pleafiurc,  has  yet   found  lime  to  make  imjirove- 
iDts  in  his  putritiumy.     Kt;  Iilis  built  a  huusc  of  hewn 
lue,  very  stately  ami   iliirable,  anil  has  advanced  the 
Ine  of  hia  lojids  with  great  tenderness  to  his  tenants. 
J  was,  however,  less  dulightcd  with  the  elegance  of  the 
ilem  maDsinn,  than  with  the  sidlen  dignity  of  the  old 
Ue.     I  clambered  with  Mr.  Hoswell  among  the  ruins, 
which  afTonl  striking  images  of  ancient  life.     It  is,  like 
other  castles,  built  ujion  a  point  of  rock,  and  was,  I  be- 
lieve, anciently  surrounded  with   a  moat.     There  is  ano- 
rock  near  it,  to  which  the  druwbridge,  when  it  was 
down,  is  said  to  have  reached.     Here,  in  the  ages  of 
lult  and   rapine,  the  laird  was   surprised  tuid  killed 
ighbouring  chief,  who,  perhaps,  might  have  ex- 
CtDguished  the  family,  had  he  not,  in  a  few  days,  lieen 
ized  and  hanged,  together  with  his  sons,  by  Douglas, 
10  came  with  his  forces  to  the  relief  of  Auchinleck. 
At  no  great  distance  from  tlie  house  runs  a.  pleasing 
ik,  by  a  red  rock,  out  of  which  has  been  hewn  a  very 
ft^ceable  and  commodious  Bummcr-liouse,  at  lees  ex- 
pense, jis  lord  Auchinleck  told  me,  than  woidd  have  been 
required  to  build  a  room  of  the  same  dimensions.     The 
rock  seems  to  have  no  more  dampness  than  any  other  wall. 
Such  o])porlunilics  of  variety  it  ia  judicious  not  to  neglect. 
We  now  returned  to  Edinburgh,  where  I  passed  some 
days  with  men  of  learning,  whose  names  want  no  advance- 
ment from  my  commemoration,  or  with  women  of  cle- 
ince,  which,  perhaps,  ihsctaims  a  pedant's  praise. 
The  conversation  ot  the  Scots  grows  every  day  less  u»- 
ling   to   the  English ;    their  peeulinrities   wear  fast 
■ay ;  their  dialect  is  likely  to  become,  in  half  a  century, 
provincial  and  rustick,  even  In    themselves.     Tlic  great, 
the  learned,  the  ambitious,  and  the  vain,  all  cultivate  the 
English  phrase,  and  the  English  pronunciation,  and  in 
splendid  companies  Scotch  is  not  much  heard,  except  now 
U)d  then  from  an  (Ad  lady. 
■There  is  one   subject  of  philosophical   curiosity  to  be 
id  in  Edinburgh,  which  no  other  city  has  to  show  ;  a 
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college  of  the  deaf  and  dumby  who  are  taught  to  speak,  to 
read,  to  write,  and  to  practise  arithmetick,  by  a  gentleman, 
whose  name  is  Braidwood.  The  number  which  attends 
him  is,  I  think,  about  twelve,  which  he  brings  together 
into  a  little  school,  and  instructs  according  to  their  several 
degrees  of  proficiency. 

I  do  not  mean  to  mention  the  instruction  of  the  deaf 
as  new.  Having  been  first  practised  upon  the  son  of  a 
constable  of  Spain,  it  was  afterwards  cultivated  with 
much  emulation  in  England,  by  Wallis  and  Holder,  and 
was  lately  professed  by  Mr.  Baker,  who  once  flattered  me 
with  hopes  of  seeing  his  method  published.  How  far  any 
former  teachers  have  succeeded,  it  is  not  easy  to  know; 
the  improvement  of  Mr.  Braidwood's  pupils  is  wonderful. 
They  not  only  speak,  write,  and  understand  what  is  writ- 
ten, but  if  he  that  speaks  looks  towards  them,  and  modi- 
fies his  organs  by  distinct  and  full  utterance,  they  know 
so  well  what  is  spoken,  that  it  is  an  expression  scarcdly 
figurative  to  say  they  hear  with  the  eye.  That  any  have 
attained  to  the  power  mentioned  by  Burnet,  of  feeling 
sounds,  by  laying  a  hand  on  the  speaker's  mouth,  I  know 
not ;  but  I  have  seen  so  much,  that  I  can  believe  niore ; 
a  single  word,  or  a  short  sentence,  I  think,  may  possibly 
be  so  distinguished. 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  by  those  that  consider  this 
subject,  that  Mr.  Braidwood's  scholars  spell  accurately. 
Ordi(^aphy  is  vitiated  among  such  as  leam  first  to  speak, 
and  then  to  write,  by  imperfect  notions  of  the  relation 
between  letters  and  vocal  utterance;  but  to  those  stu- 
dents every  character  is  of  equal  importance  ;  for  letters 
are  to  them  not  symbols  of  names,  but  of  things ;  when 
they  write,  they  do  not  represent  a  sound,  but  delineate  a 
form. 

This  school  I  visited,  and  found  some  of  the  scholars 
waiting  for  their  master,  whom  they  are  said  to  receive,  at 
his  entrance,  with  smiling  coimtenances  and  sparkling 
eyes,  delighted  with  the  hope  of  new  ideas.  One  of  the 
young  ladies  had  her  slate. before  her,  on  which  I  wrole 
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a  question  consisting  of  three  figures,  to  be  multiplied  by 
two  figures.  She  looked  upon  it,  and  quivering  her  fingers 
in  a  manner  which  I  thought  very  pretty,  but  of  which  I 
knew  not  whether  it  was  art  or  play,  multiplied  the  sum 
regularly  in  two  lines,  observing  the  decimal  place ;  but 
did  not  add  the  two  lines  together,  probably  disdaining  «o 
easy  an  operation.  I  pointed  at  the  place  where  the  sum 
total  should  stand,  and  she  noted  it  with  such  expedition 
as  seemed  to  show  that  she  had  it  only  to  write. 

It  was  pleasing  to  see  one  of  the  most  desperate  of  hu- 
man calamities  capable  of  so  much  help :  whatever  en- 
larges hope,  will  exalt  coiurage ;  after  having  seen  the 
deaf  taught  arithmetick,  who  would  be  afraid  to  cultivate 
the  Hebrides  ? 

Such  are  the  things  which  this  journey  has  given  me 
an  opportunity  of  seeing,  and  such  are  the  reflections 
which  that  sight  has  raised.  Having  passed  my  time  al- 
most wholly  in  cities,  I  may  have  been  surprised  by 
modes  of  life  and  appearances  of  nature,  that  are  familiar 

Smen  of  wider  survey  and  more  varied  conversation, 
ovelty  and  ignorance  must  always  be  reciprocal,  and  I 
cannot  but  be  conscious  that  my  thoughts  on  national 
manners,  are  the  thoughts  of  one  who  has  seen  but  httle. 
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Son  of  PerseTcrance,  whoever  thou  art,  whose  curiosity 
has  led  thee  hither,  read  and  be  wise.  He  that  now  calk 
upon  thee  is  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe,  who,  in 
the  fifty-seventh  year  of  his  retreat,  left  this  instruction 
to  mankind,  lest  his  solitary  hours  should  be  spent  in 
vain. 

I  was  once  what  thou  art  now,  a  groveller  on  the  earth, 
and  a  gazer  at  the  sky ;  I  trafficked  and  heaped  wealth 
together ;  I  love  and  was  favoured,  I  wore  the  robe  of 
honour  and  heard  the  musick  of  adulation ;  I  was  ambi- 
tious, and  rose  to  greatness  ;  I  was  unhappy,  and  retired. 
I  sought  for  some  time  what  I  at  length  found  here,  a 
place  where  all  real  wants  might  be  easily  supplied,  and 
where  I  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  purchasing 
the  assistance  of  men,  by  the  toleration  of  their  follies. 
Here  I  saw  firuits,  and  herbs,  and  water,  and  here  deter- 
termined  to  wait  the  hand  of  death,  which  I  hope,  when 
at  last  it  comes,  will  fall  lightly  upon  me. 

Forty-eight  years  had  I  now  passed  in  forgetfiilness  of 
all  mortal  cares,  and  without  any  inclination  to  wander 
&rther  than  the   necessity  of  procuring  sustenance  re- 
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^^Bfired ;  but  as  I  atood  oac  day  bcholdin);^  the  rock  tliut 
overhangs  my  cell,  I  found  in  mysolf  a  demrc  to  climb  it ; 
and  when  I  was  on  its  lop,  was.  in  the  same  manner,  dc- 
lermiuod  to  sciile  the  next,  till,  b;  dogreca,  I  conceived  a 
wish  to  view  the  summit  of  thu  mountain,  nt  the  foot  of 
which  I  had  so  long  resided.  This  motion  of  my  thoughts 
I  endeavoured  to  suppress,  not  because  it  appeared  crimii. 
mil,  hut  because  it  was  new ;  and  all  chang^e  not  evidently 
for  the  better,  olanns  a  mind  taught  by  experience  to  dis- 
trust itself.  I  waH  often  afraid  that  my  heart  was  de- 
oeiring  me,  that  ray  impatience  of  confinement  arose  frmn 
somo  earthly  pasEion.  and  that  my  ardour  to  survey  the 
works  of  nature,  was  only  a  hi<lden  longing  to  minglii 
once  again  in  the  scenes  of  life.  I,  therefore,  etitlcavoiued 
to  settle  my  thoughts  into  their  former  state,  but  found  their 
distractian  every  day  greater.  I  was  always  reproaching 
myself  with  Uie  want  of  happiness  within  my  reach,  and 
at  i&nt  begun  to  question  whether  it  was  not  laziness  ra- 
tlMr  than  caution  that  restrained  me  from  climbing  to  the 
fiiunmil  of  Teneriffe. 

I  rose,  therefore,  before  the  day,  and  began  my  jonmcy 
up  the  steep  of  Uie  mountain ;  but  I  had  uot  advanced 
far,  old  as  I  was  and  burdened  with  provisions,  when 
llie  day  began  to  shine  upon  me ;  the  decijvities  grew 
more  pvofii>itous,  and  the  sand-  slided  frmn  beneath  my 
feet:  at  last,  fainting  with  labour,  I  arrivwl  at  a  small 
plain  almost  enclosed  by  rocks,  and  o{icii  only  to  the  oast. 
I  eat  down  to  rest  awhile,  in  full  penuasion,  thai,  when  I 

Id  recovered  my  strength,  I  should  proccc*!  on  my  de- 
[n ;  but  when  once  I  had  lasted  case,  I  found  many 
isons  against  disturbing  it.  The  branches  spreail  a 
3/ie  over  my  head,  and  the  gales  of  spring  wafted  odours 
my  bosom. 
As  I  sat  thus,  forming  alteniutoly  excuses  for  delay, 
and  reaolations  to  go  forward,  an  irroeistible  heaviness 
suddenly  surprised  me ;  I  laid  my  heoil  upon  the  luuik. 

Ki]  resigned  myself  to  sleep ;  when  methought  I  beard  the 
ind  as  of  the  itighl  of  eagles,  and  a  being  of  mure  than 
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human  dignity  stood  before  me.  Wbile  I  vms  deliberating 
how  to  address  him,  he  took  me  by  the  hand  tnth  an  air 
of  kindness,  and  asked  me  scdemnly,  bat  without  severiQr, 
<<  Theodore,  whither  art  thou  gmng  ?'*  <<  I  am  climbing,'* 
answered  I,  '^  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  to  enjoy  a  more 
extensive  prospect  of  the  works  of  nature.'*  ^^  Attend 
first,**  said  he,  **  to  the  prospect  which  this  place  affords, 
and  what  thou  dost  not  understand  I  will  explain.  I  am 
one  of  the  benevolent  beings  who  watch  over  the  chil- 
dren of  the  dust,  to  preserve  them  fixnn  those  evils  which 
will  not  ultimately  terminate  in  good,  and  which  they  do 
not,  by  their  own  finults,  bring  upon  themselves.  Look 
round,  therefore,  without  fear :  observe,  contemplate,  and 
be  instructed.'* 

Encouraged  by  this  assurance,  I  looked  and  beheld  a 
mountain  higher  than  Teneriffe,  to  the  summit  of  which 
the  human  eye  could  never  reach :  when  I  had  dred  my- 
self with  gasing  upon  its  height,  I  turned  my  eyes  to- 
wards its  fioot,  which  I  could  easily  discover,  but  was 
amazed  to  find  it  without  foundation,  and  placed  incon- 
ceivably in  emptiness  and  darkness.  Thus  I  stood  terrified 
and  confused ;  above  were  tracts  inscrutable,  and  below 
was  total  vacuity.  But  my  protector,  with  a  voice  of  ad- 
monition, cried  out,  ^^  Theodore,  be  not  affrighted,  but 
raise  thy  eyes  again ;  the  mountain  of  Existence  is  before 
thee,  survey  it  and  be  wise.** 

I  then  looked  with  more  deliberate  attention,  and  ob- 
served the  bottom  of  the  mountain  to  be  of  gentle  rise, 
and  overspread  with  flowers ;  the  middle  to  be  more  steep, 
embarrassed  with  crags,  and  interrupted  by  prodpioM, 
over  which  hung  branches  loaded  with  firuits,  and  among 
which  were  scattered  palaces  and  bowers.  Ihe  tracts 
which  my  eye  could  reach  nearest  the  top  were  gene- 
rally barren ;  but  there  were  among  the  clefts  of  the  rocks 
a  few  hardy  evergreens,  which,  though  they  did  not  give 
much  pleasure  to  the  sight  or  smell,  yet  seemed  to  cheer 
the  labour,  aqd  fietfdlitate  the  steps  of  those  who  were 
clambering  among  them. 
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I  Then,  beginning  lo  examine  more  mimitoly  the  differ- 
eot  parts,  I  observed,  at  a  great  distance,  a  multitude  of 
both  sexes  issuing  into  view  from  the  bottom  of  the  moun- 
tain.    Their  first  actions  I  could  not  accurately  discern  ; 
but,  as  they  every  moment  approached   neater,  I  found 
thiit  they  amused  themselves  with  palhering  flowers  un- 
^^^Jer  the  superintendencp   of  a  modest  virgin  in  a  white 
^^^fcbe,  who    seemed   not  over  sMilicilous  to  confine  them 
^^^B  any   settled   pace    or   certain    track ;    for    she   knew 
^^^BbA  the  whole  groimd  was  smooth  and  soUd,  and  that 
^^^ney   cotdd   not   easily  be   hurt   or  bewildered.     Wheu, 
^^Bv  it  often  happened,  they  plucked  a  thistle  fur  a  flower, 
^^^temocence,  so  was  she  called,  wotild  smile  at  the  mistake. 
Happy,  said  I,  are  they  who  arc  under  so  gentle  a  go- 
vernment, and  yet  are  safe.     But  I  had  no  opportunity  to 
dwell  long  on  the  consideration  of  their  felicity;  fot  I 
found  that  Innocence   continued   her   attendance  but  a 
little  way,  and  seemed  to  consider  only  the  flowery  bot- 
^^^JKmi  of  the   mountain  as  her   proper  province.     Those 
^^Brhom  she  abandoned  scarcely  inew  that  they  were  left, 
^^Hbcfore  they  perceived  themselves  in  the  bonds  of  Educa- 
^^^TOu,  a  nymph  more  severe  in  her  aspect,  and  imperious ' 
In  her  commands,  who  confined  them  to  certain  paths,  in 
their  ofnuion  too  narrow  and  too  rough.     These  they  were 
continually  solicited  to  leave  by.  Appetite,  whom  I*Muca- 
don  could  never  fright  away,  though  she  sometimes  awed 
her  to  auch  timidity,  that  the  effects  of  her  presence  were 
acRJcely  pei-ceptible.     Some  went  back  to  the  first  part  of 
the  mountain,  and  seemed  desirous  of  continuing  busied 
in  plucking  flowers,  but  were  no  longer  guarded  by  Inno- 
lence ;  and  such  as  Education  could  not  force  back,  pro- 
1  up  the  mountain  by  some  miry  road,  in  which  they 
Pete  seldom  seen,  and  scarcely  ever  regarded. 
Ab  Education  led  her  troop  up  the  mountain,  nothing 
8  more  observable  than  that  she  was  frequently  giving 
0  cautions  lo  beware  of  Habits ;  and  was  calling  out 
D  one  or  anotlier,  at  every  step,  that  a  Habit  was  ensnar- 
;  them ;  that  they  would  be   under  the  dominion  of 
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Habit  befbte  thej  perceiTed  their  danger ;  and  that  those 
whom  Habit  shoold  once  subdue,  had  Ktde  hope  of  re- 
gatnii^  their  liberty. 

Of  this  cantion,  so  frequently  repefited,  I  was  very  so- 
licitoiis  to  know  the  reason,  when  my  protector  direeted 
my  regard  to  a  troop  of  pyg^es,  whidi  appeared  to  walk 
silently  before  those  that  where  climbing  the  mountain, 
and  each  to  smooth  the  way  before  her  follower.  I 
found  that  I  had  missed  the  notice  of  them  before,  both 
because  they  were  so  minute  as  not  easily  to  be  dnoemed, 
and  because  they  grew  every  moment  nearer  in  their  co- 
lour to  the  objects,  with  which  they  were  surrounded.  As 
the  followers  of  Education  did  not  appear  to  be  sensible 
of  the  presence  of  these  dangerous  associates,  or,  ridicul- 
ing their  diminutive  size,  did  not  think  it  possible  that 
human  beings  should  ever  be  brought  into  subjection  by 
such  feeble  enemies,  they  generally  heard  her  precepts  of 
vigilance  with  wonder :  and,  when  they  thought  her  eye 
withdrawn,  treated  them  with  contempt.  Nor  could  I 
myself  think  her  cautions  so  necessary  as  her  frequent  in- 
culcations seemed  to  suppose,  till  I  observed  that  each  of 
these  petty  1>eing8  held  secretly  a  chain  in  her  hand, 
with  which  she  prei>ared  to  bind  those  whom  she  found 
within  her  i)ower.  Yet  these  Habits  under  the  eye  of 
Education  went  quietly  forward,  and  seemed  very  little  to 
increase  in  bulk  or  strength ;  for  though  they  were  al- 
ways willing  to  join  with  Appetite,  yet  when  Education 
kept  them  apart  from  her,  they  woukl  very  punctually 
obey  command,  and  make  the  narrow  roads  in  which  they 
were  confined  easier  and  smoother. 

It  was  observable,  that  their  stature  was  never  at  a 
stand,  but  continually  growing  or  decreasing,  yet  not  al- 
ways in  the  same  proportions :  nor  could  I  forbear  to  ex- 
press my  admiration,  when  I  saw  in  how  much  less  time 
they  generally  gained  than  lost  bulk.  Though  they  grew 
slowly  in  the  road  of  Education,  it  might,  however,  be 
|)erceive<l  that  they  grew ;  but  if  they  once  deviated  at  the 
call  of  Appetite,   their  stature  soon  became  gigantic|c; 
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Uicir  sticn^  was  euch,  ttiat  Education  pointed  out 
ft)  her  tribe  raimy  tluit  were  led  in  chains  by  them,  whom 
she  could  never  more  rescue  from  their  slavery.  She 
pointed  tliem  out,  but  with  little  effect ;  for  all  her  pupils 
appeared  confident  of  their  own  superiority  to  the  strongest 
Habit,  and  some  seemed  in  secret  to  regret,  that  they  were 
hindered  from  following  the  triumph  of  Appetite. 

It  was  the  peculiar  artifice  of  Habit,  not  to  suffer  her 
power  to  be  felt  at  first-  Those  whom  she  led,  she  hod  tlie 
BddreBs  of  appearing  only  to  attend,  but  was  continually 
doubhng  Iter  chains  upon  her  companions ;  which  were  so 
aleiider  in  themselves,  and  so  silently  fiistened,  that  while 
te  attention  was  engaged  by  other  objects,  they  were  not 
ily  perceived.  Each  link  grew  tighter  as  it  had  been 
worn ;  and  when,  by  continual  additions,  they  be- 
le  so  heavy  as  to  be  felt,  they  were  very  fretjuenlly  too 
etrong  to  be  broken. 

When  Education  had  pi-oceeded  in  this  manner  to  the 
,rt  of  llie  moimtoin  where  the  declivity  began  to  grow 
;y,  she  resigned  her  charge  to  two  powers  of  superiour 
The  meaner  of  them  appeared  capable  of  pre- 
ig  in  senates,  or  governing  nations,  and  yet  watched 
the  steps  of  the  other  with  the  most  anxiouei  attention,  and 
was  viidbly  confounded  and  perplexed^  if  ever  she  suffered 
ber  regard  to  be  drawn  away.  The  other  seemed  to  ap- 
prove her  submission  aa  pleasing,  bttt  with  such  a  con- 
descension as  plainly  showed  that  she  claimed  it  as  due ; 
and  iudecd,  so  great  was  her  dignity  and  sweetness,  that 
he  who  would  not  reverence,  must  not  behold  her. 

"  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  I>e  fearless,  and  \)c 
-wise ;  approach  these  powers,  whose  dominion  extends  to 
the  remaining  jmrt  of  the  mountain  of  Existence."  1 
ambled,  and  ventured  to  address  the  infcriour  nymph, 
lose  eyes,  though  piercing  and  awful,  I  was  uot  able  to 
Bright  power,"  siiid  I,  "  by  whatever  name  it 
lawful  to  address  thee,  tell  me,  thou  who  presidest  here, 
what  condition  thy  protection  will  be  granted  ?"  "  It 
ill  be  granted,"   said  she,  "*  only  to  obetlience.     I  am 
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Reason,  of  all  aubordmata  beings  the  noblest  and  the 
(greatest;  who»  if  thou  wilt  leoeiye  my  laws,  wiQ  lewaxd 
tbee>  lijke  the  rest  of  n^  Yotaxies,  by  eondueting  thee  to 
Religion*''  Charmed  by  her  voioe  and  aspect,  I  professed 
my  readiness  lo  follow  her.  She  then  presented  me  to 
her  mistress,. who  looked  upon  me  with  tenderness.  I 
bowed  before  her,  and  she  smiled. 

When  Education  delivered  up  those  for  whose  happiness 
she  had  been  so  long  soUcitous,  she  seemed  to  expect  that 
they  should  express  some  gratitude  for  her  care,  or  some 
n^et  at  the  loss  of  that  protection  which  she  had  hitherto 
afforded  them.    But  it  was  easy  to  discover,  by  the  alacrity 
which  broke  out  at  her  departure,  that  hex  presence  had 
been  long  displeasing,  and  that  she  had  been  teaching 
those,  who  felt  in  themselves  no  want  of  instruction. 
They  all  itgreed  ixx.  rejoioiog  ^at  they  should  no  longer  be 
subject  to  her  caprices,  or  disturbed  by  her  documents, 
but  should  be  now  under  the  direction  only  of  Reason,  to 
whom  they  made  no  doubt  of  being  aU^  to  recommend 
themselves,  by  a  steady  adherence  to  all  her  precepts.  Rea- 
son counselled  them,  at  their  first  entrance  upon  her  pro- 
vince,  to  enlist  themselves  among  the  votaries  of  Religion ; 
and  informed  them,  that  if  they  trusted  to  her  alone,  they 
would  find  the  same  fate  with  her  other  admirers,  whom 
she  had  not  been  able  to  secure  against  Appetites  and 
^'  Passions,  and  who,  having  been  seized  by  Habits  in  the 
regions  of  Desire,  had  been  dragged  away  to  the  caverns 
of  Despair.    Her  admonition  was  vain,  the  greater  number 
declared  against  any  other  direction,  and  doubted  not,  but 
by  her  superintendency,  they  should  climb  with  safety  up 
the  mountain  of  Existence.    ^^  My  power,''  said  Reasouj 
^'  is  to  advise,  not  to  compel ;  I  have  already  told  you  the 
danger  of  your  choice.    The  path  seems  now  plain  and 
even,  but  there  are  asperities  and  pitfieds,  over  which 
Religion  only  can  conduct  you.    Look  upwards,  and  you 
perceive  a  mist  before  you,  settled  upon  the  highest  visible 
part  of  the  mountain ;  a  mist  by  which  my  prospect  is 
terminated,  and  which  is  pierced  only  by  the  eyes  of  Re* 
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eyood  it  are  the  temples  of  Happiness,  iii  which 
Iboee  who  climb  the  precipice  by  her  direction,  after  the 
lo3  of  their  pilgrimage,  repose  for  ever.  I  know  not  the 
WByj  and,  therefore,  can  only  conduct  you  to  a  better  guide. 
Fnde  has  sometimes  reproached  me  with  the  narrowness 
of  my  view,  but,  when  she  endeavoiu-ed  to  extend  it,  could 
ealy  show  me,  below  the  mist,  the  bowers  of  Content ; 
even  tbey  vanished,  as  I  fixed  my  eyes  upon  them ;  and 
Aoae  whom  she  pereuaded  lo  travel  towards  them,  were 
faduiined  by  Habits,  and  ingiUfed  by  Despair,  a  cruel 
tiyroDt,  whoso  caverns  are  beyond  the  darkness  on  the 
light  aide  and  on  the  left,  from  wbos&  prisons  none  can 
Mcape,  and  whom  I  cannot  teach  you  to  avoid." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  Reason  to  those  who  de- 
nanded  her  protection.  Some  that  recollected  the  dictates 
of  Education,  finding  them  now  seconded  by  another 
ftUtbority,  submitted  with  rclut--tnnce  to  the  strict  decree, 
and  engaged  themselves  among  tlie  followers  of  Religion, 
who  were  distinguished  by  the  unifonnity  of  their  march, 
tbough  many  (if  them  wore  women,  and  by  then  continual 
eudcavoinrH  to  move  upwards,  without  appearing  to  regard 
ihe  prospects  which,  at  every  step,  courted  their  attention. 
All  those  who  determined  to  follow  either  Reason  or 
RdigioQ,  were  continually  importuned  to  forsake  the  road, 
Bomctimes  by  Passions,  and  sometimes  by  Appetites,  of 
whom  l>oth  had  reason  to  boast  the  success  of  their  artifices ; 
ibr  80  many  were  drawn  into  by-paths,  that  any  way  was 
more  populous  than  the  right.  The  attacks  of  the  Appe- 
tiles  were  more  impetuous ;  those  of  the  Passions  longer 
continued.  The  Appetites  turned  their  followers  directly 
£rom  the  true  way ;  but  the  Passions  marched  at  first  in  a 
path  nearly  in  the  same  direction  with  that  of  Reason  and  , 
Religion,  but  deviated  hy  slow  deprrees,  till  at  last  they 
entirely  changed  their  course.  Appetite  drew  aside  tlio 
dull,  and  Passion  the  sprightly.  Of  the  Appetites,  Lust 
was  the  strongest ;  and  of  the  Passions,  Vanity.  Tlie  most 
-  .puwetful  assault  was  to  be  feared,  when  a  I'nssion  and  an 
Appetite  joined  their  enticementj! ;  and  the  path  of  Reason 
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was  best  followed,  when  a  Passion  called  to  one  side,  and 
an  Appetite  to  the  other. 

These  seducers  had  the  greatest  success  upon  the  fol- 
lowers of  Reas(Hi,  over  whom  they  scarcely  ever  fafled  to 
prevail,  except  when  they  counteracted  one  another.  They 
had  not  the  same  triumphs  over  the  votaries  of  Religion ; 
for  though  they  were  oiften  led  aside  for  a  time,  Religion 
commonly  recaUed  them  by  her  emissary  Conscience,  before 
Habit  had  time  to  enchain  them.  But  they  that  professed 
to  obey  Reason,  if  once  they  forsook  her,  seldom  returned ; 
for  she  had  no  messenger  to  summon  them  but  Piide,  who 
generally  betrayed  her  confidence,  and  empkqred  all  her 
skill  to  support  Passion ;  and  if  ever  she  did  her  duty,  was 
found  unable  to  prevail,  if  Habit  had  interposed. 

I  soon  found  that  the  great  danger  to  the  followers  of 
Religion  was  only  from  Habit;  every  other  power  was 
easily  resisted,  nor  did  they  find  any  difficulty,  when  they 
inadvertently  quitted  her,  to  find  her  again  by  the  direc- 
tion of  Conscience,  unless  they  had  given  time  to  Habit  to 
draw  her  ohain  behind  them,  and  bar  up  the  way  by 
which  they  had  wandered.  Of  same  of  those,  the  con- 
dition was  justly  to  be  pitied,  who  turned  at  eveiy  call  of 
Conscience,  and  tried,  but  without  effect,  to  burst  the 
chains  of  Habit ;  saw  Religion  walking  forward  a(t  a  dis- 
tance, saw  her  with  reverence,  and  longed  to  join  her; 
but  were,  whenever  they  approached  her,  widiheld  by 
Habit,  and  languished  in  sordid  bondage,  which  they 
could  not  escape,  though  they  scorned  and  hated  it 

It  was  evident,  that  the  Habits  were  so  £ar  firom  grow- 
ing weaker  by  these  repeated  contests,  that,  if  they  were 
not  totally  overcome,  every  struggle  enlarged  their  bulk^ 
and  increased  their  strength;  and  a  Habit  opposed  and 
victorious,  was  more  than  twice  as  strong  as  before  the 
contest.  The  manner  in  which  those  who  were  weary  of 
their  tyranny,  endeavoured  to  escape  from  them,  appeared 
by  the  event,  to  be  generally  wrong ;  they  tried  to  loose 
their  chains  one  by  one,  and  to  retreat  by  the  same  degnw 
as  they  advanced;  but  before  the  deliverance  was  oom« 
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^^^Peted,  Habit  always  threw  new  chains  u)H)n  her  fugitive ; 
^^^Hor  did  any  escape  her  hut  those,  who,  by  iin  nffort  Buddcn 
^^Bbd  violent,  burst  their  shackles  at  once,  and  left  her  at  a 
^^Hnstanee;  and  even  of  these,  many  rushin;^  too  precipi- 
tately forward,  and  hindered  by  their  terrours  fwm  stop- 
jnng  where  they  were  safe,  were  fatigued  with  their  own 
vehemence,  and  reeigned  themaelvea  again  to  that  power 
fifom  whom  an  escape  must  He  ao  dearly  bought,  and 
whoec  tyranny  wm  Kttle  felt,  except  when  it  was  resisted. 
Some,  however,  there  always  were,  who,  when  they 
fontid  Habit  prevaOing  over  them,  called  upon  Reason  or 
Seligion  for  assistance;  each  of  them  willingly  came  to 
the  succour  of  her  suppliant,  hut  neither  with  the  same 
Atrength,  nor  the  wime  succesa.  Habit,  insolent  with  her 
power,  wntild  oftcii  presmnc  to  parley  with  Reason,  and 
oWct  to  loose  some  of  her  chains,  if  the  rest  might  remain. 
To  this,  Reason,  who  wns  never  certain  of  victory,  fre- 
quently consented,  hut  always  found  her  concession  des- 
tructive, and  saw  the  captive  led  away  hy  Hahit  to  his 
former  slavery.  Religion  never  submitted  to  treaty,  but 
held  out  her  hand  wttli  certainty  of  conquest;  and  if  the 
captive  to  whom  she  gave  it  did  not  quit  his  hold,  always 
led  him  away  in  triumph,  and  placed;  him  in  the  direct 
path  to  the  Temple  of  Happmess,  where  Reason  never 
failed  to  congratidau^  his  deliverance,  and  encourage  his 
adherence  to  that  power  to  whc»ae  timely  succour  he  was 
iiulehtwl  for  it. 

When  the  traveller  was  again  placed  in  the  road  of 
Happiness,  I  saw  Habit  again  gliding  before  him,  but 
rediicc«l  to  the  stature  of  a  dwarf,  without  strength  and 
withfiut  actiWty;  hut  when  the  Piis!*ion.s  or  Appetites, 
whii-h  hail  before  seduced  him,  made  their  approach, 
Habit  would  oti  a  sudden  start  into  size,  and  with  uncx- 
jvpeU'd  violence  push  him  towanis  them.  The  wreleh, 
thus  impelled  on  one  siile,  and  allured  on  the  other,  too 
i'rc(iucntly  quitted  the  rond  of  Happiness,  to  which,  «fler 
his  seamd  deviation  from  it,  he  rarely  retiime<I :  but,  by  a 
limsly  call  ujwn  Religion,  the  force  of  Habit  was  eluded, 
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her  attacks  grew  fiBonter,  and  at  last  her  oonespondenoe 
with  the  enemy  was  entirely  destroyed.  She  then  began  to 
employ  those  restless  £acahies  in  eompUance  with  the 
power  whieh  she  could  not  overcome ;  and  as  she  grew 
figain  in  stature  and  in  strength,  cleared  away  the  aspe- 
rities of  the  road  to  Happiness. 

Fr(»B  this  road  I  could  not  easily  withdraw  my  atten- 
tion,  because  all  who  travelled  it  appeared  cheerful  and 
satisfied ;  and  the  farther  they  proceeded,  the  greater  ap- 
peared their  alacrity,  and  the  stronger  their  conviction  of 
the  wisdom  of  their  guide.  Some  who  had  never  deviated 
but  by  short  excursions,  had  Habit  in  the  middle  of  their 
passage  vigorously  supporting  them,  and  driving  off  their 
Appetites  and  Passions  which  attempted  to  interrupt  their 
progress.  Others,  who  had  entered  this  road  late,  or  had 
long  forsaken  it,  were  toiling  on  without  her  help  at  least, 
and  commonly  against  her  endeavours.  But  I  observed, 
when  they  approached  to  the  barren  top,  that  few  weate 
able  to  proceed  without  some  support  from  Habit :  and 
that  they,  whose  Habits  were  strong,  advanced  towards 
the  mists  with  little  emotion,  and  entered  them  at  last 
with  cafanness  and  confidence;  after  which,  they  were 
seen  only  by  the  eye  of  Religion ;  and  though  Reason 
looked  aiiter  them  with  the  most  earnest  curiosity,  she 
could  only  obtain  a  faint  glimpse,  when  her  mistress,  to 
enlarge  her  prospect,  raised  her  firom  the  ground.  Reason, 
however,  discerned  that  they  were  safe,  but  Religion  saw 
that  they  were  happy. 

"Now,  Theodore,"  said  my  protector,  "  withdraw  thy 
view  fifom  the  r^ons  of  obscurity,  and  see  the  fiite  of 
those  who,  when  they  were  dismissed  by  Education,  would 
admit  no  direction  but  that  of  Reason.  Survey  their  wan- 
derings, and  be  wise." 

I  lodked  then  upon  the  road  of  Reason,  which  was,  in- 
deed, so  far  as  it  reached,  the  same  with  that  of  Religion, 
nor  had  Reason  discovered  it  but  by  her  instruction.  Yet 
when  she  had  once  been  taught  it,  she  clearly  saw  that  it 
was  right;  and  Pride  had  sometimes  incited  her  to  dedace 
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veted  it  herself,  and  persuaded  her  to  offer  her- 
■elf  as  a  guide  to  Religion,  whom,  after  many  vain  experi- 
ments, she  found  it  her  highest  privilege  to  follow.  Reason 
vas,  however,  at  last  well  instructed  in  part  of  the  way, 
appeared  to  teach  it  with  some  success,  when  her  pre- 
(ts  were  not  misrepresented  by  Passion,  or  her  influence 
rborne  by  Appetite.  But  neither  of  these  enemies  was  , 
Ae  able  to  resist.  When  Passion  seized  upon  her  votaries, 
she  MJdom  attempted  opposition  :  she  seemed,  indeed,  lo 
contend  with  more  vigour  against  Appetite,  but  was  gene- 
rally overwearied  in  the  contest ;  and  if  cither  of  her  op- 
{Kmenls  had  confederated  mth  Habit,  her  authority  was 
whollyatancnd.  When  Habit  endeavoured  to  captivate  the 
TOtiuiea  of  Religion,  she  grew  by  slow  degrees,  and  gave 
lime  to  escape ;  but  in  seizing  the  unhappy  followers  of 
Beoson,  she  procee<tcd  as  one  that  had  nothing  to  fear,  and 
larged  her  size,  and  doubled  her  chains  ^vithout  intcr- 
ision,  and  without  reserve. 

Of  those  who  forsook  the  directions  of  Reason,  some 
'ere  led  aside  by  the  whispers  of  Ambition,  who  was 
irpetually  pointing  to  stately  palaces,  situated  on  emi- 
ices  on  either  side,  recounting  the  delights  of  affluence, 
and  boasting  the  security  of  power.  They  were  easily 
persuaded  to  follow  her,  and  Habit  quickly  threw  her 
chains  upon  them  ;  they  were  soon  convinced  of  the  folly 
of  their  choice,  but  few  of  them  attempted  to  return. 
Ambition  led  them  forward  from  precipice  to  precipice, 

Iwhrae  many  fell  and  were  seen  nn   more.     Those   that 

Lped  were,  after  a  long  series  of  hazards,  generally  de- 

'cred  over  to  Avarice,  and  enlisted  by  her  into  the  service 

Tyranny,  where  ihey  continued  to  heap  up  gold  till 

leir  patrons  or  their  heirs  pusherl  them  headlong  at  laet 

ito  the  caverns  of  Despair. 

Others  were  enticed  by  Intemperance  to  ramble  in  search 

of  those  fruits  which  hung  over  the  rocks,  and  filled  the 

nir  with  their  fragrance,      I  observed,  that  the  Habits 

hovered  about  these  soon  grew  to  an  enormous  size, 

r  were  there  any  who  less  attcmpte<l  to  return  to  Rea- 
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son,  or  sooner  sunk  into  the  gulb  that  lay  before  them. 
When  these  first  quitted  the  road,  Reason  looked  after 
them  with  a  frown  of  contempt,  but  had  little  expectations 
of  being  able  to  redaim  them ;  for  the  bowl  of  intoxica- 
tion was  of  such  qualities  as  to  make  them  lose  all  regard 
but  for  the  present  moment ;  neither  Hope  not  Fear  could 
enter  their  retreats ;  and  Habit  had  so  absolute  a  power, 
that  even  Conscience,  if  Religion  had  employed  her  in 
their  favour,  would  not  have  been  able  to  force  an  en- 
trance. 

There  were  others  whose  crime  it  was  rather  to  neglect 
Reason  than  to  disobey  her ;  and  who  retreated  from  the 
heat  and  tumult  of  the  way,  not  to  the  bowers  of  Intem- 
perance, but  to  the  maze  of  Indolence.  They  had  this  pe- 
culiarity in  their  condition,  that  they  were  always  in  sight 
of  the  road  of  Reason,  always  wishing  for  her  presence, 
and  always  resolving  to  return  to-morrow.  In  these  was 
most  eminently  conspicuous  the  subtlety  of  Habit,  who 
hung  imperceptible  shackles  upon  them,  and  was  every 
moment  leading  them  farther  from  the  road,  which  they 
always  imagined  that  they  hod  the  power  of  reaching. 
They  wandered  on  from  one  double  of  the  labyrinth  to 
another  with  the  chains  of  Habit  hanging  secretly  upon 
them,  till,  as  they  advanced,  the  flowers  grew  paler,  and 
the  scents  fainter ;  they  proceeded  in  their  dreary  xkiarch 
without  pleasure  in  their  progress,  yet  without  power  to 
return ;  and  had  this  aggravation  above  all  others,  that 
they  were  criminal  but  not  delighted.  The  drunkard  for 
a  time  laughed  over  his  wine;  the  ambitious  man  tri- 
umphed in  the  miscarriage  of  his  rival ;  but  the  captives 
of  Indolence  had  neither  superiority  nor  merriment  Dis- 
content lowered  in  their  looks,  and  sadness  hovered  round 
their  shades ;  yet  they  crawled  on  reluctant  and  gloomy, 
till  they  arrived  at  the  depth  of  the  recess,  varied  only 
with  poppies  and  nightshade,  where  the  dominion  of  In- 
dolence terminates,  and  the  hopeless  wanderer  is  de- 
livered up  to  Melancholy ;  the  chains  of  Habit  ore  ri- 
vetted  for  ever;   and   Melancholy,  having  tortiued  her 
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pruoner  for  a  time,  consifi^s  him  at  last  to  the  cruelty  of 
Despair. 

While  I  was  musing  on  this  miscrahle  scene,  my  pro- 
tector called  out  to  me,  **  Remember,  Theodore,  and  be 
wise,  and  let  not  Habit  prevail  against  thee.**  I  started 
and  behdd  myself  surrounded  by  the  rocks  of  Tcncriffe : 
the  birds  of  light  were  singing  in  the  trees,  and  the 
glances  of  the  morning  darted  upon  me. 


THE   FOUNTAINS: 
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FeHx  quipohtU  itm 

Fmiem  viten  imetdum.  Bobthici. 


As  Floretta  was  wandering  in  a  meadow  at  the  foot 
of  Plinlimmon,  she  heard  a  little  bird  cry  in  such  a  note 
as  she  had  never  observed  before,  and  looking  round  her, 
saw  a  lovely  goldfinch  entangled  by  a  lime-twig,  and  a 
hawk  hovering  over  him,  as  at  the  point  of  seizing  him 
in  his  talons. 

Floretta  longed  to  rescue  the  little  bird,  but  was  afraid 
to  encounter  the  hawk,  who  looked  fiercely  upon  her  with- 
out any  apparent  dread  of  her  approach,  and  as  she  ad- 
vanced seemed  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  clapped  his  wings 
in  token  of  defiance.  Floretta  stood  deliberating  a  few 
moments,  but,  seeing  her  mother  at  no  great  distance, 
took  courage,  and  snatched  the  twig  with  the  little  bird 
upon  it  When  she  had  disengaged  him,  she  put  him  in 
her  bosom,  and  the  hawk  flew  away. 

Floretta,  showing  her  bird  to  her  mother,  told  her  firom 
what  danger  she  had  rescued  him ;  her  mother,  after  ad- 
miring his  beauty,  said,  that  he  would  be  a  very  proper 
inhabitant  of  the  little  gilded  cage,  which  had  hung  empty, 

•  From  Miffcellmniet  inProMand  Verse.  By  Anna  Williamt.  1766, 4to. 
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■ince  tbe  starling  died  for  want  of  water,  and  that  he 
should  be  placed  at  the  chamber  window,  for  it  would  I>e 
wonderfidljr  pleasant  to  hear  him  in  the  morning. 

Floretta,  with  tcara  in  her  eyes,  replied  that  he  had 
better  have  heen  devoured  by  the  hawk  tlian  die  for  want 
of  water,  and  that  she  would  not  save  him  from  a  less 
evil  to  put  him  in  danger  of  a  greater :  ehe,  therefore, 
took  him  into  her  Iiand,  cleaned  his  feathers  from  the 
birdlime,  looked  upon  him  with  great  tenderness,  and, 
having  put  liis  bill  to  lier  lips,  dismissed  him  into  the 
air. 

He  (lew  in  circles  round  her  as  she  went  home,  and, 
perching  on  a  tree  before  the  door,  delighted  them  awhile 
with  such  sweetncBs  of  song,  that  her  mother  reproved  her 
for  not  putting  him  in  the  cage.  Floretta  endeavoured  to 
look  grave,  but  silently  approved  her  own  act,  and  wished 
her  mother  more  generosity.  Her  mother  guessed  her 
ihougbts,  and  told  her,  that  when  she  was  older  she 
would  be  wiser. 

Florclla,  however,  did  not  repent,  but  hoped  to  hear  her 
Httle  bird  the  next  morning  singing  at  liberty.  She 
waked  early  and  listened,  but  no  goldfinch  coidd  she  hear. 
She  rose,  and  walking  again  in  the  same  meadow,  went 
to  view  the  bush  where  she  had  seen  the  lime  twig  the  day 
before. 

When  she  entered  the  thicket,  and  was  near  the  place 
for  which  she  was  looking,  from  behind  a  blossoming 
hawthorn  advemced  a  female  form,  of  very  low  stature,  but 
of  elegant  proportion  and  majestick  air,  aiTaycd  in  all  the 
colours  of  the  meadow,  and  sparkling  as  she  moved  like  a 
dew-drop  in  the  sun. 

Floretta  wa.s  too  much  disoi*dered  to  speak  or  6y,  and 
stood  motionless  between  fear  and  pleasure,  when  the  little 
lady  took  her  by  the  hand. 

"  I  am,"  said  she,  "  one  of  that  order  of  beings  which 
some  call  Fairies,  and  some  Piskies :  we  have  always  been 
known  to  inhabit  the  crags  and  caverns  of  Plinlimmon. 
"Hk  maids  and  shepherds  when  they  wander  by  moonlight. 
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have  often  heard  our  musick,  and  sometimes  seen  our 
dances. 

^'  I  am  the  chief  of  the  fairies  of  this  region,  and  am 
kno^vn  among  them  by  the  name  of  lady  Lilinet  of  the 
Blue  Rock.  As  I  lived  always  in  my  own  mountain,  I  had 
very  little  knowledge  of  human  manners,  and  thought 
better  of  mankind  than  other  fairies  found  them  to  de- 
serve ;  I,  therefore,  often  opposed  the  mischievous  prac- 
tices of  my  sisters,  without  always  inquiring  whether  they 
were  just.  I  extinguished  the  light  that  was  kindled  to 
lead  a  traveller  into  a  marsh,  and  found  afterwards  that  he 
was  hasting  to  corrupt  a  vii^;in:  I  dissipated  a  mist 
which  assumed  the  form  of  a  town,  and  was  raised  to 
decoy  a  monopolizer  of  com  fix>m  his*  way  to  the  next 
market :  I  removed  a  thorn,  artfully  planted  to  prick  the 
foot  of  a  churl,  that  was  going  to  hinder  the  poor  from 
following  his  reapers ;  and  defeated  so  many  schemes  of 
obstruction  and  punishment,  that  I  was  cited  before  the 
queen  as  one  who  favoured  wickedness,  and  opposed  the 
execution  of  fairy  justice. 

^^  Having  never  been  accustomed  to  suffer  control,  and 
thinking  myself  disgraced  by  the  necessity  of  defence,  I  so 
much  irritated  the  queen  by  my  suUenness  and  petulance, 
that  in  her  anger  she  transformed  me  into  a  goldfinch. 
*  In  this  form,^  says  she,  ^  I  doom  thee  to  remain  till  some 
human  being  shall  show  thee  kindness  without  any  pros- 
pect of  interest' 

**  I  flew  out  of  her  presence  not  much  dejected ;  for  I 
did  not  doubt  but  every  reasonable  being  must  love  that 
which,  having  never  offended,  could  not  be  hated,  and 
having  no  power  to  hurt,  coiUd  not  be  feared. 

^^  I,  therefore,  fluttered  about  the  villages,  and  endea- 
voured to  force  myself  into  notice. 

**  Having  hedrd  that  nature  was  least  corrupted  among 
those  who  had  no  acquaintance  with  elegance  and  splen- 
dour, I  employed  myself  for  five  years  in  hopping  before 
the  doors  of  cottages,  and  often  sat  singing  on  the  thatched 
roof:  my  motions  were  seldom  seen,  or  my  notes  heaid. 
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kindness   was  e%'CT   excited,  uq<1   iill   the   rcv,*ard   of 
liousnesfl  was  to  bf^  aimed  at  -with  a  etoiic  whoD  I  stood 
ithin  a  throw. 

"  The  Btones  never  hnrt  me,  for  I  hod  still  the  power  nf 
fairy. 

I  then  betook  myself  to  spacious  and  magnificent  ha- 
italions,  and  sung  in  Imwers   by  the  walks  or  on  the 
:8  of  foantains. 
"  In  these  places,  where  novcl^  was  recommended  by 
itiety,  and  curiosity  excited  by  leisure,  my  fonn  and  my 
)ice  were  soon  distinguished,  and  I  was  known  by  the 
of   the   pretty  goldfinch ;    the  inhabitants   wotild 
out  to  hstcn  to  my  musick,  and  at  last  it  was  their 
pTRctice  bo  court  my  TiHits  by  scattering  meat  in  my  com- 
mon haunts. 

"  This  was  repeated  till  I  went  about  pecking  in  full 
security,  and  expected  to  regain,  my  originiil  form,  when  I 
observed  two  of  my  most  liberal  bencfactora  silently  ad- 
vancing with  a  net  behind  me.  I  flew  off,  and  fluttering 
wide  them  pricked  the  leg  of  each,  and  left  them  halting 
id  groaning  with  the  cramp. 
I  then  went  to  another  house ,  where,  for  two  springs  and 
mere  I  entertained  a  splendid  family  witli  such  melody 
they  had  never  heard  in  the  woods  before.  ITic  winter 
it  followed  the  second  summer  was  remarkably  cold, 
and  many  little  birds  perished  in  the  field.  I  laid  myself 
in  the  way  of  one  of  the  ladies,  as  benumbed  with  cold 
and  faint  with  himger ;  she  picked  me  up  with  great  joy, 
telling  her  companions  that  she  had  found  the  goldfinch 
finely  all  the  summer  in  the  myrtle  hedge,  tliat 
would  lay  him  whore  he  should  die,  for  she  coidd  not 
to  kill  him,  and  would  then  pick  his  fine  feathera 
(Tery  carefully,  and  stick  them  in  her  muff. 

Finding  that  her  fondness  and  her  gratitude  could 
pve  way  to  so  slight  an  interest,  I  chilled  her  fingers  that 
she  could  not  hold  me,  then  flew  at  her  face,  and  with 
my  beak  gave  her  nose  foiu-  pecks,  that  left  four  black 
Bpota  indelible  behind  them,  and  broke  a  match,  by  which 
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she  would  have  obtained  the  finest  equipage  in  the  eoun- 
try. 

^*  At  length  the  queen  repented  of  her  sentence,  and 
being  unable  to  revoke  it,  assisted  me  to  try  experiments 
upon  man,  to  excite  his  tenderness,  and  attract  his  re- 
gard. 

**  We  made  many  attempts,  in  which  we  were  always 
disappointed.  At  last  she  placed  me  in  your  way  held 
by  a  lime-twig,  and  herself,  in  the  shape  of  a  hawk,  made 
the  show  of  devouring  me.  You,  my  dear,  have  rescued 
me  fix>m  the  seeming  danger  without  desiring  to  detain 
me  in  captivity,  or  seeking  any  other  recompense  than  the 
pleasure  of  benefiting  a  feeling  creature. 

**  The  queen  is  so  much  pleased  with  your  kindness, 
that  I  am  come  by  her  permission,  to  reward  you  with  a 
greater  favour  than  ever  fairy  bestowed  before. 

**  The  former  gifts  of  fairies,  thoughbounties  in  design, 
have  proved  commonly  mischiefs  in  the  event.  We  have 
granted  mortals  to  wish  according  to  their  own  discretion, 
and  their  discretion  being  small,  and  their  ¥rishe8  irre- 
versible, they  have  rashly  petitioned  for  their  own  destruc- 
tion. But  you,  my  dearest  Floretta,  shall  have,  what 
none  have  ever  before  obtained  fix>m  us,  the  power  of  in-^ 
dulging  your  wish,  and  the  liberty  of  retracting  it.  Be 
bold,  and  follow  me." 

Floretta  was  easily  persuaded  to  accompany  the  fairy, 
who  led  her  tlirough  a  labyrinth  of  crags  and  shrubs,  to 
a  cavern  covered  by  a  thicket  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

**  This  cavern,"  said  she,  **  is  the  court  of  Lilinet  your 
fiiend ;  in  this  place  you  shall  find  a  certain  remedy  for 
all  real  evils."  Lilinet  then  went  before  her  through 
a  long  subterraneous  passage,  where  she  saw  many  beau- 
tiful fairies,  who  came  to  gaze  at  the  stranger,  but  who, 
from  reverence  to  their  mistress,  gave  her  no  disturbance. 
She  heard  fix>m  remote  comers  of  the  gloomy  cavern  the 
roar  of  winds  and  the  fall  of  waters,  and  more  than  once 
entreated  to  return;  but  Lilinet,  assuring  her  thai  she 
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,  persuaded  her  to  proceed  till  they  came  to  an 
arch,  inlo  which  the  light  found  its  way  through  )i  fissure 
of  the  rock. 

There  Lilinet  seate<l  herself  and  her  guest  upon  a  bench 
of  agate,  and  pointing  to  two  fountains  that  bubbled  before 
them,  said  :  "  Now  attend,  my  dear  Floretta,  and  enjoy  the 
gratitude  of  a  fairy.  Observe  the  two  fountains  that 
spring  up  in  tlie  middle  of  the  vault,  one  into  a  basin  of 
nlabaster,  and  the  other  into  a  basin  of  dark  flint.  The 
one  is  called  the  spring  of  joy,  the  other  of  sorrow ;  they 
rise  from  distant  veins  in  the  rock,  and  burst  out  in  two 
placcB,  but  alter  a.  short  course  unite  their  streams,  and 
run  ever  after  in  one  mingled  current. 

"By  drinking  of  these  fountains,  which,  though  shut 
up  fran  all  other  human  beings,  shall  be  always  acces- 
sible to  you,  it  will  be  in  your  power  to  regulate  your  fu- 
Iturc  life. 
"  When  you  are  drinking  the  water  of  joy  from  the 
■labafiter  fountain,  you  may  form  your  wish,  and  it  shall 
ie  ^p:aiileil.  Ae  you  Toise  your  wish  higher,  the  watet 
kill  be  sweeter  and  sweeter  to  the  taste ;  but  beware  that 
you  are  not  tempted  by  its  increasing  sweetness  to  repeat 
your  draughts,  for  the  ill  effects  of  your  wish  can  only  be 
removed  by  drinking  the  spring  of  sorrow  from  the  basin 
of  flint,  which  will  be  hitter,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rater  of  joy  wns  sweet.  Now,  my  Floretta,  make  the 
jlperiment,  and  give  me  the  first  proof  of  moderate 
Take  the  goUen  cup  that  stands  on  the  margin 
of  the  spring  of  joy,  form  your  wish,  and  drink." 

Floretta  wanted  no  time  to  deliberate  on  the  subject  of 
her  wish  ;  her  first  desire  was  the  increase  of  her  Ijeauty, 
She  had  some  disproportion  of  featines.  She  to(>k  the  cup, 
and  wished  to  be  agreeable ;  the  water  was  sweet,  and  she 
drank  copiously ;  and  in  the  fountain,  which  was  clearer 
than  crystal,  she  saw  that  her  face  was  completely  regular. 
She  then  filleil  tlie  cup  again,  and  wished  for  a.  rosy 
bloom  upon  her  checks :  the  water  was  sweeter  than  be- 
^forc,  and  the  colour  of  her  cheeks  was  heightened. 
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She  next  wished  for  a  sparkling  eye :  the  water  grew 
yet  more  pleasant,  and  her  glances  were  like  the  beams  of 
the  sun. 

She  could  not  yet  stop ;  she  drank  again,  desired  to  be 
made  a  perfect  beauty,  and  a  perfect  beauty  she  became. 

She  had  now  whatever  her  heart  could  wish;  and 
making  an  humble  reverence  to  Lilinet,  requested  ta  be 
restored  to  her  own  habitation.  They  went  back,  and  the 
fBuries  in  the  way  wondered  at  the  change  of  Horetta's 
form.  She  came  home  delighted  to  her  mother,  who, 
on  seeing  the  improvement,  was  yet  more  delighted  than 
herself. 

Her  mother  from  that  time  pushed  her  forward  into 
publick  view :  Floretta  was  at  all  the  resorts  of  idleness 
and  assemblies  of  pleasure ;  she  was  feitigued  with  balls, 
she  was  cloyed  with  treats,  she  was  exhausted  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  returning  compliments.  This  life  delighted  her 
awhile,  but  custom  soon  destroyed  its  pleasure.  She 
found  that  the  men  who  courted  her  to  day,  resigned  her 
on  the  morrow  to  other  flatterers,  and  thai  the  women  at- 
tacked her  reputation  by  whispers  and  calumnies,  till, 
without  knowing  how  she  had  offended^  she  was  shunned 
as  in£Bunous. 

She  knew  that  her  reputation  was  destroyed  by  the 
envy  of  her  beauty,  and  resolved  to  degrade  herself  from 
the  dangerous  preeminence.  She  went  to  the  bush  where 
she  rescued  the  bird,  and  called  for  lady  Lilinet  Imme- 
diately Lilinet  appeared,  and  discovered  by  Floretta's  de- 
jected look,  that  she  had  drunk  too  much  from  the  alabas- 
ter fountain. 

"  FoUowme,"  she  cried,  "  my  Floretta,  and  be  wiser  for 
the  future.'* 

They  went  to  the  fountains,  and  Floretta  b^;an  to 
taste  of  the  waters  of  sorrow,  which  were  so  bitter  that 
she  withdrew  more  than  once  the  cup  from  her  mouth  : 
at  last  she  resolutely  drank  away  the  perfection  of  beauty, 
the  sparkling  eye,  and  rosy  bloom,  and  left  herself  only 
agreeable. 
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Slic  lived  for  some  time  with  great  content ;  but  con- 
it  IB  seldom  lasting.     She  had  a  dcahe,  in  a  short  time, 
"ld  k>  taste  the  waters  of  joy  :  she  called  for  the  con- 
it  of  Lilinet,  and  was  led  to  the  alabaster   fountain, 
lere  she  drank,  and  wished  for  a  faithfid  lover. 
After  her  retimi  she  was  soon  addressed  by  a  young 
whom  she  thought  wortliy  of  her  affection.     He 
courted,   and   flattered,   and  promised ;    till   at  last   she 
yielded  up  her  lieart.     He  then  applied  to  bet  parents ; 
and,  finding  her  fortune  less  than  he  expected,  contrived 
a  quarrelt  and  deserted  her. 

Exasperated  by  her  disappointment,  she  went  in  quest 
of  Lilinet,  and  exposudated  witli  her  for  the  deceit  which 
she  had  prat:lised.     Lilinet  asked  her,  with  a  smile,  for 
what  she  had  been  wishing;  and  being  told,  made  her 
this  reply.     "  You  are  not,  my  dear,  to  wonder  or  com- 
plain :  you  may  wish  for  yourself,  but  your  wishes  can 
have  no  effect  upon  another.     You  may  become  lovely  hy 
the  efficacy  of  the  fountain,  but  that  you  sliall  be  loved  is 
no  means  a  certain  consequence  ;  for  you  cannot  coq- 
upon  another  eitlier  discernment  or  fidelity ;  tliat  hap- 
less which  you  must  derive  from  others,  it  is  not  in  my 
power  to  regulate  or  bcsww," 

Floretta  was,  fur  some  time,  so  dejected  by  this  limita- 
tion of  the  fountain's  power,  that  she  thought  it  unwor- 
thy of  another  visit ;  but,  bf ing  on  some  occasion 
thwarted  by  her  mother's  authority,  she  went  to  LiUnet, 
and  drank  at  the  alabaster  fountain  for  a-spirit  to  do  her 
way. 

Lilinet  saw  that  she  drank  immoderately,  and  admo- 
ihed  her  of  her  danger;  but  spirit  and  her  otcn  wtiij 
ive  such  sweetness  to  the  water,  that  slie  could  not  pre- 
npon  herself  to  forbear,  till  Lilinet,  in  pure  compassion, 
,tehed  the  cup  out  of  her  hand. 

When  she  came  home  every  thought  was  contempt, 
e*'ery  action  was  rebellion  :  she  had  drunk  into  her- 
a  spirit  to  resist,  but  could  not  give  her  mother  a  dis- 
tioii    to   yield  ;    the    old    lady    asseited    her    right    to 
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gOYern ;  and,  thoagfa  she  was  often  foiled  by  the  unpetu- 
osity  of  her  daughter,  she  supplied  by  pertinacity  what 
she  wanted  in  violence ;  so  that  the  house  was  in  a  oon- 
tinual  tumult  by  the  pranks  of  the  daughter  and  opposi- 
tion of  the  mother. 

In  time,  Floretta  was  convmced  that  spirit  had  only 
made  her  a  capricious  termagant,  and  that  her  own  ways 
ended  in  errour,  perplexity,  and  disgrace ;  she  perceived 
that  the  vehemence  of  mind,  which  to  a  man  may  some- 
times procure  awe  and  obedience,  produce  to  a  woman 
nothing  but  detestation ;  she,  therefore,  went  back,  and 
by  a  huge  draught  from  the  flinty  fountain,  though  the 
water  was  very  bitter,  replaced  herself  under  her  mother's 
care,  and  quitted  her  spirit  and  her  own  way. 

floretta's  fortune  was  moderate,  and  her  desires  were 
not  larger,  till  her  mother  took  her  to  spend  a  summer  at 
one  of  the  places  which  wealth  and  idleness  frequent,  un- 
der pretence  of  drinking  the  waters.  She  was  now  no 
longer  a  perfect  beauty,  and,  therefore,  convmation  in 
her  presence  took  its  course  as  in  other  company,  opinions 
were  freely  told,  and  observations  made  without  reserve. 
Here  Floretta  first  learned  the  importance  of  money. 
When  she  saw  a  woman  of  mean  air  and  empty  talk 
draw  the  attention  of  the  place,  she  always  discovered 
upon  inquiry  that  she  had  so  many  thousands  to  her 
fortune. 

She  soon  perceived  that  where  these  golden  goddesses 
appeared,  neither  birth  nor  el^^ance,  nor  civility  had  any 
power  of  attraction,  and  every  art  of  entertainment  was 
devoted  to  them,  and  that  the  great  and  the  wise  courted 
their  regard. 

The  desire  after  wealth  was  raised  yet  higher  by  her 
mother,  who  was  always  telling  her  how  much  n^ect 
she  suffered  for  want  of  fortune,  and  what  distinctions,  if 
she  had  but  a  fortune,  her  good  qualities  would  obtain. 
Her  narrative  of  the  day  was  always,  that  Floretta  walked 
in  the  morning,  but  was  not  spoken  to  because  she  had 
a  small  fortune,  and  that  Floretta  danced  at  the  ball  bet- 
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'ter  than  any  of  them,  but  nobody  minded  her  for  want 
of  a  fortune. 

TTiis  want,  in  which  all  other  wants  appeared  to  be  in- 
dnded,  Floretta  was  resolved  to  endure  no  longer,  and 
le  home  flattering  her  imagination  in  secret  with 
riches  which  she  was  now  about  to  obtain. 
On  the  day  after  her  return  she  walked  out  alone  to 
lady  Lilinct,  and  went  with  her  to  the  fountain : 
riches  did  not  taste  so  sweet  as  cither  beauty  or  spirit, 
and,  therefore,  she  wat^  not  immoderate  in  her  draught. 

When  they  returned  from  the  cavern,  Lilinet  gave  her 
wand  to  a  fairy  that  attended  her,  with  an  order  to  con- 
duct Floretta  to  the  Black  Rock. 

The  way   was  not  long,  and  they  soon  come  to  the 

>uth  of  a  mine  in  which  there  was  a  hidden  treasure, 

tguarded  by  an  earthy  fairy  defoimed  and  shaggy,  who 

exposed  the  entrance  of  Floretta  till  he  recognised  the 

wand  of  tlie  lady  of  the  mountain.  Here  Floretta  saw  vast 

faeaps  of  gold,  and  sUver,  and  gems,  gathered  and  repo- 

itcd  in  former  ngcs,  and  eiitrasted  to  the  guani  of  the 

iries  of  the  earth.     The  litUc  fairy  delivered  the  orders 

her  mistress,  and  the  surly  sentinel  promised  to  obey 

em. 

Floretta,  wearied  with  her  walk,  and  pleased  with  her 
'mecess,  went  home  to  rest,  and  when  she  waked  in  the 
morning,  first  opened  her  eyes  upon  a  cabinet  of  jewels, 
and  looking  into  her  drawers  and  boxes,  found  them  filled 
with  gold. 

Floretta  was  now  as  fine  as  the  finest.  She  was  the 
it  to  adopt  any  expensive  fashion,  to  subscribe  to  any 
impous  entertainment,  to  encourage  any  foreign  artist, 
engage  in  any  frolick  of  which  (he  cost  was  to  make 
le  pleasure. 

She  waa,  on  a  sudden,  the  favourite  of  every  place.   Re- 
port made  her  wealth  thrice  greater  than  it  really  was, . 
and  wherever  she  came,  all  was  attention,  reverence  aud 
obedience.     ITie  ladies  who  had  formerly  slighted  her,  or 
ty  whom  she   had  been  formerly  carusse<l,  gratified  her 
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pride  by  open  flattery  and  private  murmurs.  She  some- 
times overheard  them  railing  at  upstarts,  and  wondering 
whence  some  people  came,  or  how  their  expenses  were 
supplied.  This  incited  her  to  heighten  the  splendour  of 
her  dress,  to  increase  the  number  of  her  retinue,  and  to 
make  such  propositions  of  costly  schemes,  that  her  rivals 
were  forced  to  desist  fix>m  the  contest 

But  she  now  b^;an  to  find  that  the  tricks  which  can  be 
played  with  money  will  seldom  bear  to  be  repeated,  that 
admiration  is  a  short-lived  passion,  and  that  the  pleasure 
of  expense  is  gone  when  wonder  and  envy  are  no  more  ex- 
cited. She  kvokd  that  respect  was  an  empty  form,  and 
that  all  those  who  crowded  round  her  were  drawn  to  her 
by  vanity  or  interest 

It  was,  however,  pleasant  to  be  able,  on  any  terms,  to 
elevate  and  to  mortify,  to  raise  hopes  and  fears :  and  she 
would  still  have  continued  to  be  rich,  had  not  the  ambi- 
tion of  her  mother  contrived  to  marry  her  to  a  lord,  whom 
she  despised  as  ignorant,  and  abhorred  as  profligate.  Her 
mother  persisted  in  her  importunity ;  and  Floretta  having 
now  lost  the  spirit  of  resistance,  had  no  other  refuge  than 
to  divest  herself  of  her  fairy  fortune. 

She  implored  the  assistance  of  Lilinet,  who  praised  her 
resolution.  She  drank  cheerfully  from  the  flinty  fountain, 
and  found  the  waters  not  extremely  bitter.  When  she  re- 
turned she  went  to  bed,  and  in  the  morning  perceived 
that  all  her  riches  had  been  conveyed  away  she  knew  not 
how,  except  a  few  ornamental  jewels,  which  Lilinet  had 
ordered  to  be  carried  back,  as  a  reward  for  her  dignity  of 
mind* 

She  was  now  almost  weary  of  visiting  the  fountain, 
and  solaced  herself  with  such  amusements  as  every  day 
happened  to  produce :  at  last  there  arose  in  her  imagina- 
tion a  strong  desire  to  become  a  wit 

The  pleasures  with  which  this  new  character  appeared 
to  teem  were  so  numerous  and  so  great,  that  she  was  im- 
patient to  enjoy  them,  and,  rising  before  the  sun,  hastened 
to  the  place  where  she  knew  that  her  fairy  patroness  was 
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^Plrays  to  be  found.  Lilinet  wa&  willing  to  conduct  her, 
Dnt  could  now  scarcely  restrain  her  from  leading  the  way 
but  by  telling  her,  that,  if  she  went  first,  the  fairies  of  the 
cavern  would  refuse  her  passage. 

They  came  in  time  to  the  founttiin,  and  Horetta  took 
(lie  golden  cup  into  her  hand ;  she  filled  it  and  drank,  and 
again  she  filled^it,  for  wit  was  sweeter  lliaii  riehea,  spirit, 
LM'beanty. 

■^  As  she  returned  she  felt  new  Haccessions  of  imagery  rise 
^B  her  mind,  and  whatever  het  memory  offered  u>  her 
imagination,  assumed  a  new  form,  and  connected  itself 
with  things  to  which  it  seemed  before  to  have  no  relation. 
All  the  appearances  about  her  were  changed,  but  the  no- 
velties exhibited  were  commonly  defects.  She  now  saw 
that  almost  every  thing  was  wrong,  without  often  seeing 
how  it  could  be  belter ;  and  frequently  imputed  to  the  im- 
perfection of  art  those  failures  which  were  caused  by  the 
limitation  of  nature. 

Wherever  she  went,  she  breathed  nothing  but  censure 
ind  leformation.  If  she  visited  hei  friends,  slie  quarrelled 
with  the  situation  of  their  houses,  the  disposition  of  their 
ll^gardens,  the  direelion  of  their  walks,  and  the  termination 
of  tlieir  views.  It  was  vain  to  show  her  fine  furniture,  for 
she  was  always  ready  to  tell  how  it  might  be  ilner,  or  to 
conduct  her  through  spacious  apartments,  for  her  thonghta 
were  full  of  nobler  fabricks,  of  airy  paloces,  and  Hes- 
perian gardens.  She  admired  nothing,  and  praised  but 
little. 

.  Her  conversation  was  generally  thought  uncivil.  If 
I  received  flatteries,  she  seldom  repaid  them :  for  she 
Ht  no  value  upon  vulgar  praise.  She  could  not  hear 
k  long  story  without  hurrying  the  speaker  on  to  the  con- 
clusion ;  and  obstructed  the  mirth  of  her  companions,  for 
she  rarely  took  notice  of  a  good  jest,  and  never  laughed 
except  when  she  was  delighted. 

This  behaviour  made  her  unwelcome  wherever  she  went; 
^  nor  did  her  speculation  upon  human  manners  much  con- 
^^^bpbule  t<^  forward  bcr  reception.     She  now  saw  the  di^- 
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proportions  between  language  and  sentiment,  between 
passion  and  exclamation;  she  discovered  the  defects  of 
every  action,  and  the  uncertainty  of  every  conclusion ;  she 
knew  the  malignity  of  friendship,  the  avarice  of  liberality, 
the  anxiety  of  content,  and  the  cowardice  of  temerity. 

To  see  all  this  was  pleasant,  but  the  greatest  of  all 
pleasures  was  to  show  it  To  laugh  was  something,  but 
it  was  much  more  to  make  others  laugh.  As  every  de- 
formity of  character  made  a  strong  impression  upon  her, 
she  could  not  always  forbear  to  transmit  it  to  others ;  as 
she  hated  false  appearances,  she  thought  it  her  duty  to 
detect  them,  till,  between  wantonness  and  virtue,  scarce 
any  that  she  knew  escaped  without  some  wounds  by  the 
shafts  of  ridicule ;  not  that  her  merriment  was  always  the 
consequence  of  total  contempt,  for  she  often  honoured 
virtue,  where  she  laughed  at  affectation. 

For  these  practices,  and  who  can  wonder  ?  the  cry  was 
raised  against  her  from  every  quarter,  and  to  hunt  her 
down,  was  generally  determined.  Every  eye  was  watch- 
ing for  a  fault,  and  every  tongue  was  busy  to  supply  its 
share  of  defSunation.  With  the  most  unpolluted  purity  of 
mind,  she  was  censured  as  too  free  of  fetvours,  because 
she  was  not  afraid  to  talk  with  men :  with  generous  sen- 
sibility of  every  human  excellence,  she  waa  thought  cold 
or  envious,  because  she  could  not  scatter  praise  with  un- 
distinguishing  profrision :  with  tenderness,  that  agonized 
at  real  misery,  she  was  charged  with  delight  in  the  pain  of 
others,  when  she  would  not  condole  with  those  whom  she 
knew  to  counterfeit  affliction.  She  derided  false  appear- 
ances of  kindness  and  of  pity,  and  was,  therefore,  avoided 
as  an  enemy  to  society.  As  she  seldom  commended  or 
censured,  but  with  some  limitations  and  exceptions,  the 
world  condemned  her  as  indifferent  to  the  good  and  bad ; 
and  because  she  was  often  doubtful,  where  others  were 
confident,  she  was  charged  with  laxity  of  principles,  while 
her  days  were  distracted,  and  her  rest  broken,  by  niceties 
of  honour,  and  scruples  of  morality. 

Report  had  now  made  her  so  formidable,  that  all  flat- 
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aud  nil  shunned  her.  If  a  lover  ^ve  a  ball  to  his 
unstress  aud  her  friends,  it  was  Btipulatcd,  that  Ilorettii 
should  not  Im;  invited.  If  she  entered  a  puliUck  room,  the 
ladies  cuiisied,  and  shnink  away,  for  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  speaking,  but  Horetta  would  find  something  to 
criticise.  If  a  girl  was  more  sprightly  than  her  aunt,  she 
was  threatened,  that  in  a  little  time  she  would  be  like 
Floretttt.  Visits  were  very  diligently  paid,  when  Floretta 
was  known  not  to  be  at  home ;  and  no  mother  trusted  her 
daughter  to  herself,  without  a  caution,  il'  she  should  meet 
I'loretta,  to  leave  the  company  as  soon  as  she  could. 

With  all  this  Floretta  made  sport  at  first,  but  in  time 
grew  weary  of  general  hostility.  She  would  have  been 
content  with  a  few  friends,  but  uii  friendship  was  durable ; 
it  was  the  fashion  to  desert  her,  and  with  the  fashion  what 
fidelity  will  contend  ?  She  could  have  easily  amused  her- 
self in  solitude,  but  that  she  thought  it  mean  to  quit  the 
field  to  treachery  and  folly. 

Persecution  at  length  tired  her  constaucy,  and  she  im- 
plored Lilinpt  to  rid  her  of  her  wit :  Lilinet  complied,  and 
walke<l  up  the  mountain,  but  was  often  forced  to  stop, 
and  wait  for  her  follower.  When  they  came  to  the  flinty 
fountain,  I'loretla.  filled  a  small  cup,  and  slowly  brought  it 
to  her  lips,  but  the  water  was  insupportably  bitter.  She 
just  tasted  it,  and  dashed  it  to  the  ground,  diluted  the 
bitterness  at  the  foimtain  of  alabaster,  aud  resolved  to 
keep  her  wit,  with  all  its  consequences. 

Being  now  a  wit  for  life,  she  8ar\-eyed  the  various  cou- 
ditions  of  mankind  with  such  superiority  of  sentiment, 
tliat  she  foimd  few  distinctions  to  be  envied  or  desired, 
and,  therefore,  did  not  very  so«>n  make  another  visit  to  the 
tain.  At  length,  being  alarmed  by  sickness,  she  re- 
ed to  drink  length  of  life  from  the  golden  cup.  She 
led,  elated  and  secure,  for  though  the  longevity  ac- 
quired was  indeterminate,  she  considered  death  as  far 
distant,  and,  therefore,  suffered  it  not  to  intrude  upon  her 
pleasures. 

Cut  length  of  life  included  not  perpetual  health.     She 
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felt  herself  continiially  decayiiig»  and  saw  the  world  CEulmg 
about  her.  The  delights  of  her  early  days  would  delight 
no  longer,  and  however  widely  she  extended  her  view,  no 
new  pleasure  could  be  found;  her  friends,  her  enemies, 
her  admirers,  her  rivals,  dropped  one  by  one  into  the 
grave,  and  with  those  who  succeeded  them,  she  had  nei- 
ther community  of  joys,  nor  strife  of  competition. 

By  this  time  she  b^;an  to  doubt  whether  old  age  were 
not  dangerous  to  virtue ;  whether  pain  would  not  produce 
peevishness^  and  peevishness  impair  benevolence.  She 
thought  that  the  spectacle  of  life  might  be  too  long  con- 
tinued, and  the  vices  which  were  often  seen,  might  raise 
less  abhorrence ;  that  resolution  might  be  sapped  by  time, 
and  let  that  virtue  dnk,  which  in  its  firmest  state  it  had 
not,  without  difficulty,  suppcnrted;  and  that  it  was  vain  to 
delay  the  hour  which  must  coane  at  last,  and  might  come 
at  a  time  of  less  preparation,  and  greater  imbedli^. 

These  thoughts  led  her  to  Lilinet,  whom  she  accom- 
panied to  the  flinty  fountain ;  where,  afiter  a  short  combat 
with  herself,  she  drank  the  bitter  water.  They  walked 
back  to  the  fiBivouiite  bush,  pensive  and  sflent :  **  And 
now,*^  said  she,  ^^  accept  my  thanks  for  the  last  benefit 
that  Floretta  can  receive.^*  Lady  Lilinet  dropped  a  tear, 
impressed  upon  her  lips  the  final  kiss,  and  resigned  her, 
as  she  resigned  herself,  to  the  course  of  nature. 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION  IN  1785. 

These  posthumous  devotions  of  Dr.  Johnson  will  be,  no 
doubt^  iveleomed  by  the  public,  with  a  distinction  similar  to 
that  which  has  been  already  paid  to  his  other  works. 

During  many  years  of  his  life,  he  statedly  observed  certain 
days  *  with  a  religious  solemnity ;  on  which,  and  other  occa- 
sions, it  was  his  custom  to  compose  suitable  prayers  and  medi- , 
tations ;  committing  them  to  writing  for  his  own  use,  and,  as 
he  assured  me,  without  any  view  to  their  publication.  But 
being  last  summer  on  a  visit  at  Oxford  to  the  reverend  Dr. 
Adams  f,  and  that  gentleman  urging  him  repeatedly  to  engage 
in  some  work  of  this  kind,  he  then  first  conceived  a  design  to 
revise  these  pious  efifusions,  and  bequeathed  them,  with  enlarge- 
ments, to  the  use  and  benefit  of  others. 

Infirmities,  however,  now  growing  fJBist   upon  him,  he  at 

*  Viz.  New  Year's  Day ;  March  28,  the  day  on  which  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Johnson,  died;  Good-Friday;  Easter-Day;  and  September 
the  I8th,  his  own  birtb-day. 

f  Master  of  Pembroke  College,  at  which  Dr.  Johnson  received  part  of 
his  education. 
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length  changed  this  design,  and  determined  to  give  the  mann- 
scripts,  without  revision,  in  charge  to  me^  as  1  had  long  shared 
his  intimacy,  and  was  at  this  time  his  daily  attendant  Accord- 
ingly, one  morning,  on  my  visiting  him  by  desire  at  an  early 
hour,  he  put  these  papers  into  my  hands,  with  instructions  for 
committing  them  to  the  press,  and  with  a  promise  to  prepare 
a  sketch  of  his  own  life  to  accompany  them.  But  the  perform- 
ance of  this  promise  also  was  prevented,  partly  by  his  hasty 
destruction  of  some  private  memoirs,  which  he  afterwards  la- 
mented, and  partly  by  that  incurable  sickness,  which  soon 
ended  in  his  dissolution. 

As  a  biographer,  he  is  allowed  to  have  excelled  without  a 
rival ;  and  we  may  justly  regret  that  he  who  had  so  advanta- 
geously transmitted  to  posterity  the  memories  of  other  eminent 
men,  should  have,  been  thus  prevented  doing  equal  honour  to 
his  own.  But  the  particulars  of  this  venerable  man's  personal 
history  may  still,  in  great  measure,  be  preserved ;  and  the  pub- 
lic are  authorised  to  expect  them  from  some  of  his  many 
friends,  who  are  zealous  to  augment  the  monument  of  bis  fame 
by  the  detail  of  his  private  virtues  *. 

That  the  authenticity  of  this  work  may  never  be  called  in 
question,  the  original  manuscript  wiU  be  deposited  in  the 
library  of  Pembroke  College  in  Oxford.  Dr.  Bray's  associates 
are  to  receive  the  profits  of  the  first  edition,  by  the  author's 
appointment ;  and  any  further  advantages  that  accrue,  will  be 
distributed  among  his  relations  f. 

•  Since  this  Preface  was  written,  the  following  poblicationf  have  ap- 
peared, viz. 

Anecdotes  of  the  late  Dr.  Johnson,  daring  the  last  Twenty  Tears  of  his 
Life,  by  Hester  Lynch  PioczL    3rd  edit  1786»  small  8to. 

The  Life  of  Samoel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  poblished  with  his  Works,  by  sir 
John  Hawkins,  8to.  1787. 

The  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.  D.  by  James  Boswell,  esq.  first  pub- 
lished in  3  Tols.  4to.  afterwards  (1793)  in  three.  A  new  edition,  with 
Notes,  &o.  is  preparing  by  the  editor  of  this  edition  of  his  Works,  with 
irhksh  it  will  be  printed  uniform. 

An  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  by  Arthur 
Murphy,  esq.  8to.  1793,  prefixed  to  this  edition, 

f  The  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  accordingly  paid  to  Dr.  Bray's 
asMciates;  and  those  of  the  second  have  been  distributed  among  Dr. 


Inve  now  dischnrgcil  tlie  trust  reposeil  in  me  by  thnt 
firientl,  whose  tuboursemiUo  biin  to  lasting grjuitiideuml  icne- 
ralioii  from  ibe  iKcrnry,  and  H'tl]  more  frum  tbe  christian 
world.  His  Lives  of  the  English  PQeta  "  are  written,"  as  he 
justly  hopes,*  "  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend  to  the  pramu- 
(ion  of  piety."  This  merit  may  be  nscribed,  with  eqtmi  tnith, 
to  mo«t  of  his  other  works  ;  and  doubtless  to  his  Sermnut, 
none  of  which  indeeil  have  yet  been  made  public,  nor  ia  it 
knnwu  where  they  arc  ettant  {  though  it  be  certiiin,  from  his 
own  acknowledgement,  both  in  conversation  aud  writing,  t 
that  he  composed  many.  As  he  seems  to  have  turned  his 
thoughts  with  peculiar  earnestness  to  the  stitdy  of  religious 
euhjccia,  we  may  presume  these  remains  would  deserve  to  be 
numbered  timong  hij  happiest  productions.  It  is,  therefore, 
hoped  they  have  falieu  into  the  hands  of  those,  who  will  not 
Vithliuld  tfacm  in  obscurity,  but  consider  them  as  deposits,  the 
hich,  from  generdl  use,  would  be  an  injurious 
lUtion  of  their  author's  fume,  and  retrenchment  from  the 
imon  stock  of  serioas  instruction.  J 
But  the  integrity  of  his  mind  was  not  only  speculatively 
bhfldowed  in  his  writings,  but  substantially  exemplified  in  his 
life,  His  prayers  and  his  alms,  like  those  of  the  good  Cor- 
nelius, went  up  for  an  incessant  memona];  and  always,  from 

poor  reUliooa  nod  cunnexious,  all  of  wliom  arc  etucr  clvad,  e^- 

Ilnmpbrey  Hely,  wUo  married Ford,  jislcr  to  tlie  Rev.  Cot- 

TnrA,  and  first  caasia  tn  our  anthor.  This  poor  man,  who  baa  seen 
dfty*  it  now  a  tensnt  of  Whicher's  Alnu-housea,  Chapel  street 
[It  is  now,  April  1817,  abont  twenty  jearH  m nee  he  died  in 
diCM  Almi-bouses,  and  wn  buried  in  the  uljoinlnt;  bnrisl-gnnind  belnnt;' 
lag  fi  St.  Mu^rrfs  fhnpell 

•  See  p.aes. 
^  p.  wi. 

;  In  I7SQ  appeared  one  vnlitmi',  and  in  ITS!)  n  second,  of  Sermons  fm 
difierenl  sabjects,  leR  for  publication  liv  John  Taylor,  LL.I).  Utc  Prehen- 
dajT  of  Wesuninrter,  kc.  pnbiiabcd  by  the  ReT.  Samuel  Hayea.  A.  H. 
VAct  of  Westminster  School.  To  the  tieciind  volume  is  added  a  Sermon 
avowedly  writtni  bj  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  fVinersI  of  hia  vite :  and  from 
internal  and  otber  eTideace,  the  whole  ronlonU  of  both  Tolumei  arc  now 
llj  aicribed  to  tilt  lanio  author.  Thrj  arc,  for  the  first  time,  placed 
hi*  collcelrd  ttnrVs  in  ihit  rdition. 
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a  heart  deeply  impressed  with  piety/  nerer  insensible  to  the 
calls  of  friendship  or  compassion,  and  prone  to  melt  in  effd^ 
sions  of  tenderness  on  the  slightest  incitement. 

When,  among  other  articles  in  his  Dictionary,  Liehfield  prer 
sents  itsdf  to  his  notice,  he  salutes  that  place  of  his  nativity  in 
these  words  of  Virgil,  Salve,  magna  parem.  Nor  was  the  salu- 
tation adopted  without  reason ;  for  well  might  he  denominate;; 
his  parent  chy  great,  who,  by  the  celebrity  of  his  name,  hath 
for  ever  made  it 


Salve,  nftigiia  paiens  fhignm,  Sfaffbrdia  teUm,'  * 

Magna  yiriim.  Vjbo  .  Georg.  lib.  ii.  L  178. 


More  decisive  testimonies  of  his  affectionate  sensibility 
exhibited  in  the  following  work,  where  he  bewails  the  sneces- 
sive  depredations  of  death  on  his  relations  and  friends }  whose. 
virtues,  thus  mournfully  suggested  to  his  recollection,  he  sel- 
dom omits  to  recite,  with  ardent  wishes  for  their  acquittal  at 
the  throne  of  mercy.     In  praying,  however,  with  restriction,*, 
for  these  regretted  tenants  of  the  grave,  he  indeed  conformed* 
to  a  practice,  which,  though  it  has  been  retained  by.  other 
learned  members  of  our  church,  her  liturgy  no  longer  admits, 
and  many,  who  adhere  to  her  communion,  avowedly  disapprove. 
That  such  prayers  are,  or  may  be,  efficacious,  they  who  sin-; 
cerely  ofifer  them  must  believe.    But  may  not  a  belief  in 
their  efficacy,  so  far  as  it  prevails,  be  attended  with  danger  to 
those  who  entertain  it?    May  it  not  incline  them  to  careless- 
ness ;  and  promote  a  neglect  of  repentance  by  inducing  a  per- 

*  Oor  author  informs  as,  that  his  prayers  for  deceased  friends  were 
offered  up,  on  several  occasions  ai  far  as  might  he  lawful  far  him ;  and 
once  (p.  244,)  wUh  Prtface  &f  Permission :  whence  it  should  seem  that  he 
had  some  doubt  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  such  prayers,  tfaongfa  it  does 
not  appear  that  he  ever  discontinued  the  use  of  them.  It  is  also  ohsenrable, 
that  in  his  reflections  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  (p.  262,)  and  again  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  (p.  271,)  be  wishes  that  the  Almighty  not  may  have,  but  may 
have  had,  mercy  on  them;  evidently  supposing  their  sentence  to  have 
been  already  passed  in  the  Divine  Mind.  This  supposition,  indeed,  may 
seem  not  very  consistent  with  his  recommending  them  to  the  Divine  Mercy 
afterwards.  It  proves,  however,  that  he  had  no  belief  in  a  state  of  Pur-  • 
gatory,  and  consequently  no  reason  for  praying  for  the  dead,  that  could 
impeach  the  sincerity  of  his  profession  as  a  Protestant 
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lilt,  without  it,  pardon  may  be  ohtaincd  through  these 
intercessionai    Indeed  the  doctrine  (I  epeak   with 
to  the  great  uames  that  have  espoused  it)  eeema  in- 
le  principles  generally  allowed  among  us. 
falletb,  there  it  shall  be }"  if,  iis  I'roteBtants 
at  the  close  of  life  is  to  be  the  measure  of 
,  then  prayers  for  the  dead,  being  TJgibly 
■garded  only  aa  the  vuin  oblations  of  super- 
stition.    But  of  nlL  superstitions,  this,  perhaps,  is  one  of  the 
least  unnniiiible,  and  moat  incident  to  a  good  mind.     If  Our 
intions  of  kindness  be  intense,  those  whom  we  have  revered 
loved  during  life,  death,  which  removes  them  from  sight, 
OUtoot   wholly   est'lude   from   our    concern.     The   fondness, 
kindled  by  intercourse,    will   still  glow   from    memory,  and 
prompt  us  to  wish,  perhaps  to  pray,  that  the  valued  dead,  to 
nhose  felicity  our  friendship  can  no  longer  minister,  may  find 
acceptance  with  Him,  "  who  giveth  us,"  nnd  them,  "  richly  all 
things  to  enjoy."     U  is  true,  for  the  reason  just  mentioned, 
such  evidences  of  our  surviving  affection  may  be  thought  ill- 
judged  ;  but  surely  they  are  generous ;  and  some  natural  ten- 
derness is  due  even  to  a  superstition,  which  thus  originates  in 
liety  and  benevolence. 
We  see  our  author,  in  one  jilacCj''*  purposing  with  aerious- 
s  to  remember  bis  brother's  dream)   in  another  1'  owing 
embarrassment  from  needless  stipulations;  and,  on  many 
asions,  noting,  with  a  circumstnntitd  minuteness,  the  pro- 
s  of  his   religious  fusts.     But  these  peculiarities,  if  they 
,ray  some  tincture  of  the  propens  ity  already  observed,  prove, 
the  most  part,  the  pious  tenour  of  his  thoughts.     They  in- 
il«  a  mind  ardently  lealous  to  please  God,  and  anxious  to 
nince  its  alacrity  in  his  service,  by  a  scrupulous  observance 
of  more  than  enjoined  duties. 

But  however  the  soundness  of  his  principles  might,  in  gene- 
r&l.  be  apparent,  he  seems  to  have  lived  with  a  perpetual  con- 
vietion  that  his  conduct  was  defective;  lamenting  past  neg- 
lects, forming   purposes  of  future  diligence,  and  constantly 
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Advertisement  to  the  fourth  edition. 


To  this  Edition  is  added  [at  p.  208]  h  Prayer  now  in  my 
potBeuion  in  Dr.  Johnson's  nwn  handwriting,  in  which  he 
expressly  supposes  that  Providence  may  permit  him  to  enjoy 
llie  good  effects  of  hia  wife's  attention  and  ministration  by 
appearance,  impulses,  or  dreams.  It  is  well  known,  that  he 
sdinitled  the  credibility  of  apparitions :  and  in  bis  [lasselas,* 
he  maintains  it,  in  the  person  of  Imlac,  by  the  following  acute 
train  of  reasoning  -. 

"  That  the  dead  are  seen  no  more,"  said  Imlac,  "  I  will  not 
undertake  to  maintain,  against  the  concurrent  and  unvaried 

(itimony  of  all  ages  nnd  of  all  nations.  There  is  no  people, 
<le  or  learned,  among  whom  apparitions  of  the  de.-id  are  not 
lated  and  believed.  This  opinion,  which,  perhaps,  prevails  as 
r  as  human  nature  is  diffused,  could  become  universal  only 
'  its  truth;  those  that  never  beard  of  one  another,  would 
it  have  agreed  in  a  tale  which  nothing  but  experience  can 
make  credible.  That  it  is  doubted  by  single  cavillers,  can  very 
little  weaken  the  general  evidence ;  and  some  who  deny  it 
with  their  tongues  confess  it  by  their  fears." 

Cavillers  have  indeed  doubted  the  credibility  of  this  tale,  re- 
jecting it  in  every  instance  as  the  dream  of  delusion,  or  the 
fiction  of  imposture. 

That  many  tides  of  apparitions  have  originated  in  delusion, 
and  many  in  imposture,  cannot  be  deniedj  and  the  whole 
question  to  be  considered  in  this  case  is,  how  far  we  have 
authority  for  believing  that  any  are  foundeil  in  truth  or  pro- 
bability. 
Some  have  thought  all  such  reported  appearances  liable  to 
ispicion,  because  in  general  they  seem  called  forth  by  no  ext- 
facy,  and  calculated  to  adminislcr  to  no  endor  purpose.  This 
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circumstance^  so  far  as  it  may  be  observed,  will  authorize  a 
presumption  that  they  are  not  the  fobrications  of  imposture  ; 
which  has  always  some  end,  commonly  a  discoverable  end,  to 
promote  by  its  illusions.  At  any  rate,  our  ignorance  of  the 
purpose  or  end  can  be  no  disproof  of  the  fact :  and  the  purposes 
of  Providence  in  the  events  most  obvious  to  our  notice,  observa- 
bly often  elude  our  scrutiny. 

Still  the  acknowledged  millions  of  the  dead  that  are  ieen  no 
more  induce  a  reluctance  to  believe  in  the  reappearance  of  any, 
however  attested.  Common  incidents,  though  often  not  less 
inexplicable  than  those  which  are  unusual,  become  fiuniliar  to 
our  observation,  and  soon  cease  to  excite  our  wonder.  But 
rare  and  preternatural  occurrences  astonish  and  shock  belief  by 
their  novelty  ;  and  apparitions  are  by  many  accounted  things 
so  improbable  in  themselves,  as  not  to  be  rendered  credible  by 
any  external  testimony.  The  same  charge  of  insuperable  in- 
credibility has  been  urged  against  miracles  ;  and  in  both  cases 
proceeds  upon  a  supposition,  evidently  erroneous,  that  the  im- 
probable nature  of  any  alleged  event  is  a  stronger  evidence 
of  its  falsity,  than  the  best  approved  testimony  can  be  of  its 
truth. 

It  is  confessed  that  extraordinary  events,  when  rumoured, 
are,  till  proved,  less  probable  than  those  that  are  common ; 
because  their  occurrence  having  been  less  frequent,  their  ex- 
istence has  been  verified  in  fewer  instances  by  experience. 
And,  upon  the  same  principle,  the  more  remote  any  reported 
phenomenon  appears  to  be  from  what  we  ordinarily  observe 
in  nature,  the  greater,  antecedently  to  its  authentication  by  evi- 
dence, is  its  improbability. 

But  improbability  arising  from  rarity  of  occurrence,  or  sin- 
gularity of  nature,  amounts  to  no  disproof;  it  is  a  presumptive 
reason  of  doubt,  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  conviction  in- 
duced by  positive  and  credible  testimony,  such  as  that  which 
has  been  borne  to  shadowy  reappearances  of  the  dead.  These, 
as  our  author  intimates,  have  been  uniformly  attested  in  every 
age  and  country,  by  persons  who  had  no  communication  or 
knowledge  of  each  other,  and  whose  concurrence  of  testimony 
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)■  Ibis  cose  can  be  accouated  for  only  by  a  supposition  of  it> 
tnith.  U  is  evidently  a  fur  greater  improbtibiliiy,  that  wit- 
nesses so  numerous,  so  dispersed,  and  unconnected,  should 
concur  in  forging-  so  extraordinary  a.  relnlion,  than  that 
such  o  relation,  extraordinary  as  it  is,  should  be  true.  For 
though  the  several  objects  we  meet  in  the  world  b«  in  general 
formed  according  to  observably  stated  laws )  yet  anomalies  in 
nature  may  occur,  and  tbeir  occurrence  has  been  occasionally 
asserted  and  believed  on  leas  accumulated  attestation.  We  now 
at  length  have  ceosed  to  question  the  supernatural  stature  of  the 
Patagonians  ;  why,  then,  are  we  so  unwilling  to  admit  the  more 
amply  witnessed  existence  of  apparitions  }  because  the  degree 
of  prodigiousness  implied  in  the  supposition  of  a  visible  spirit 
strikes  the  imagination  as  too  stupendous  for  belief.  This  is 
the  effect  of  measuring  the  credibility  of  the  ottesled  achieve- 
s  of  nature  by  our  own  narrow  eipcriencc,  not  by  (be 
r  of  Him,  who  is  the  author  of  nature,  and  to  whom  aU 
t,  even  the  investing  spirits  with  visibility,  «r«  pouUiU. 
Kc  have  constant  assurance  of  other  natural  processes  not  less 
fficult  to  account  for  than  this,  which  we  contemplate  with 
ich  indignant  mistrust.  Nor  can  it  on  reflection  appear 
wre  surprising  or  incomprehensible,  that  a.  spirit  should  as- 
'isiblc  shape,  than  that  it  should  animate  and  move  ■ 
nterial  body.  The  wonders  we  see  may  soften  our  incredu- 
lity to  patience  of  those  which  we  have  not  seen,  but  which 
all  tradition  attests.  Nothing  possible  in  itself,  and  proved  by 
sufficient  evidence,  eon  be  too  prodigious  for  ratkmal  belief. 

ilut  even  the  evidence  of  our  own,  senses  is  disputed  by  some 
reasoners,  who  pronounce  every  believed  view  of  these  unsub- 
stantial forms  to  be  a  mere  illusion  of  the  fancy,  engendered  by 
disease,  indigestion,  and  other  bodily  affections.  Bodily  affec- 
tions, it  is  certain,  have  been  known  to  bewilder  the  views  of 
the  mind ;  and  instances  enough  may  be  produced  of  men  nut 
generally  supposed  insane,  who  have  been  deluded  and  pos- 
sessed with  the  most  extravagant  conceptions,  by  the  ^apaurB 
of  distempered  health.  But  by  what  token  do  these  philoso- 
B  discover,  that  the  witnesses  of  Ihefactin  iiucstion,  whom 
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tbey  never  saw,  and  of  whose  mental  or  bodily  state  tbey  can 
have  no  knowledge^  were  so  enfeebled  and  distracted  in  their 
powers  of  percej>tion  ?  Can  it  be  proved,  that  apparitions  of 
the  dead,  however  astonishing;  are  impossible  ?  Or,  if  not,  upon 
what  principle  is  it  maintained  invariably,  that  they  who  think 
they  see  such  phantoms,  see  them  only  in  imagination  ?  Ac- 
cording to  this  tenour  of  reasoning,  all  truth,  not  obvious  to 
common  experience,  might  t)e  sacrificed  to  prejudice,  and  every 
rare  fact,  which  we  were  unwilling  to  admit,  might  be  exploded, 
by  the  short  method  of  supposing,  that  the  witnesses  of  it  at 
the  time  must  have  been  bereft  of  their  senses.  Writers,  who 
thus  get  rid  of  evidence  by  presuming  it  the  effect  of  fisiscina* 
tion,  betray  some  share  of  the  infirmity  they  impute,  and  judge 
with  a  reason  palpably  overpowered  and  distorted  by  the  influ- 
ence of  opinion. 

Others,  perceiving  that  few,  if  any,  apparitions  have  been 
authenticated  in  the  present  day,  are  thence  induced  to  infer 
too  hastily  that  none  were  ever  seen.  These  visible  departed 
shades  are  extraordinary  exhibitions  in  nature,  reported  to 
have  been  observed  in  all  nationa  occasionally,  but  at  no  stated 
times.  During  some  periods  they  may  occur  with  more  fre- 
quency, in  others  with  less  j  and  the  proof  of  their  former  oc- 
currence, once  established,  is  not  to  be  weakened,  much  less 
done  away,  by  the  protracted  delay  or  discontinuance  of  their 
renewal. 

Nor  can  it  generally  reflect  discredit  on  averred  ^q[)earances 
of  the  dead,  that  they  are  observed  to  abound  most  in  igno- 
rant and  dark  ages.  At  such  junctures,  a  fabulous  increase  of 
these,  and  other  strange  casualties,  we  may  expect,  will  be 
supplied  by  the  reveries  of  superstition,  or  the  interested  impo- 
sitions of  craft  upon  credulity.  But  because  in  times  of  igno- 
rance, prodigies  of  this  sort  will  seem  to  multiply  by  the  more 
than  usual  obtrusion  of  such  as  are  false ;  is  it  reasonable  to 
conclude,  that  none  we  bear  of,  either  in  those  times,  or  at  any 
other,  are  true  ?  Does  the  utmost  abundance  of  counter- 
feits, in  this  or  in  any  case,  disprove  the  existence  of  genuine 
originals  ?  On  the  contrary,  without  the  supposition  of  some 
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Huch  origiaale,  might  it  not  be  difficult  to  conjecture,  hnw  even 
lh«  counterfeits  of  occurrences  so  strange-  should  become  so 
universal }  And  does  not  tbeir  exjierienced  universality  hence 
strongly  tend  lo  prove,  that  at  least  the  earliest  of  them  were 
imitations  of  some  real  models  -,  s^hadows  devised  ofler  sub- 
st&ncesj  forgeries  of  fancy  or  fraud,  which  derived  their 
origin,  and  received  their  form,  from  tht  suggestion  and  ex- 
ample of  fact  ? 

Possibly  it  may  yet  be  objected  that  the  belief  in  the  «is- 
tence  of  the  soul  in  a  separate  state,  which  has  always  obtained 
extensively,  might  lead  to  the  belief,  without  the  esperimentat 
witness,  of  its  appearance. 

■It  were  easy  to  show,  that  disembodied  souls  have  been  be- 
red,  not  only  to  exist,  but  to  be  constantly  present,  where 
t  imagined  to  be  visible ;  and  consequently  that 
t  supposition  mentioned,  which  can  be  proved  true  in  no 
!,  is  ascertained  to  be  groundless  in  some  cases,  and  upon 
E  balance  of  its  evidence  not  probable  in  any. 
[put  it  is  needless  to  contend  agninst  a  supposition  so  mani- 
llly  visionary.  All  men,  lu  all  times,  must  have  perceived, 
t  the  sou],  however  it  might  continue  to  exist  after  its  se- 
mtioD  from  the  body,  did  not  ordinarily  appear  on  earth  j 
\f  till  it  bad  appeared,  they  could  have  no  reason  for  sup- 
I  opposition  to  their  past  experience,  that  it  ever 
would.  The  departed  spirit,  for  aught  they  could  foresee, 
might  always  survive  invisibly ;  and  their  belief,  if  they  after- 
wards entertained  any,  could  be  induced  only  by  their  sensible 
perception  of  its  appearance. ' 

Accordingly,  tradition  informs  us,  that  sensible  evidence  has 
not  been  wanting  in  this  case.  In  every  age  and  country  the 
posthumous  appearance  of  the  soul  has  been  believed,  not  on 
the  authority  of  conjecture,  but  on  the  attestations  of  persons 
who  serverally  declared  themselves  eyc-witnessea  of  it  in  dis- 
tiDct  instances.  If  it  be  said,  that  these  attestations  might  all 
be  founded,  as  many  of  them  confessedly  were,  in  delusion  or 
imposture ;  still  it  w'dl   be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  ac- 
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true  report  that  a  spirit  hOB  been  seen,  may  give  occasioH  and 
birth  to  many  fake  reports  of  similar  incidents.    But  uniyenml 
and  unconcerted  testimony  to  a  supernatural  casusAty  cannot  al- 
ways be  untrue  j  nor  is  it  conceivable,  that  they  who  lived  in  dis- 
tant ages  and  nMions,  who  never  heard  of  one  tmotker,  should 
agree,  either  in  a  delusion  or  imposture  jo  remote  from  comaacm 
tionception,  and  so  nillike  any  thing  observable  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events.    An  appearing  spirit  is  a  prodigy  too  sin- 
gular in  its  nature  to  become  a  subject  of  general  invention. 
That  this  prodigy  has  been  every  where  counterfeited,  proves 
only  that  it  has  every  where  ill  reality  occurred  to  view.    The 
fable  bears  witness  to  the  fact  of  its  existence;  and,  to  a  Bsmd 
not  influenced  by  popular  prejudice,  it  will  be  scarce  possible  to 
believe,  that  apparitions  of  the  dead  covM  have  been  vouched 
in  all  countries,  had  they  never  been  seen  in  any. 

The  opinion  we  hlive  hetn  considering,  whether  true  or 
labe,  may  at  last  be  thought  of  too  trivial  moment  to  require 
or  justify  a  discussion  in  this  place.    But  to  show  the  credibility 
of  this  o{>inion,  chiefly  by  our  author's  own  aigumcAits^  to 
which  nothing  of  equal  weight  can  be  added,  seemed  nel  only 
due  to  him  on  the  present  occasion,  but  requirite  in  aaothttp 
important  view,    Appearances.of  departed  spirits  are  oeeasio»* 
aUy  recorded  in  Scripture  $*  and  as  all  indiscrhninate  objec- 
tions against  the  reality  of  such  appearances  henoe  evidently 
impeach  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  above  notice  of  the 
fallacy  of  some  currently  urged  objections  of  this  sort  was  not 
unseasonable,  and  may  not,  it  is  hoped,  be  altogether  useless. 
It  was  the  superstition  of  the  dark  ttges  to  believe  in  many 
ftdse  miracles  and  apparitions;  whence  it  seems  (rften  the  in- 
sinuated wisdom  of  our  enl%htened  times,  to  accept  none^ 
however  authenticated  in  any  age,  for  true ;  as  if  the  folly  of 
baseless  unbelief  were  less  than  that  of  credulity ;  and  it  were 
not  the  province  of  Instructed  judgment  to  d^ide  in  no  case 
capriciously  or  blindly,  resist  prejudice,  and  be  determined  by 

evidence. 

GEORGE  STRAHAN. 

Islington,  May  2,  1789. 

*  See  1  Sam.  zxTiii.  H.  and  Matt.  xtIL  3. 
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On  my  Birth  Day. 

September,  -/f* 

0  God,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  mankind,  Father 
of  all  mercies,  I,  diine  unworthy  servant,  do  give  Thee 
most  humble  thanks,  for  all  thy  goodness  and  loving 
kindness  to  me.  I  bless  Thee  for  my  creation,  preserva- 
tion, and  redemption,  for  the  knowledge  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ,  for  the  means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory.  In 
the  days  of  childhood  and  youth,  in  the  &idst  of  weakness, 
blindness,  and  danger,  Thou  hast  protected  me ;  amidst  af- 
flictions of  mind,  body,  and  estate.  Thou  hast  supported 
me ;  and  amidst  vanity  and  wickedness.  Thou  hast  spared 
me.  Grant,  O  merciful  Father,  that  I  may  have  a  lively 
sense  of  thy  mercies.    Create  in  me  a  contrite  heart,  that 

1  may  worthily  lament  my  sins  and  acknowledge  my 
wickedness,  and  obtain  remission  and  forgiveness,  through 
the  satisfaction  of  Jesus  Christ.  And,  O  Lord,  enable 
me,  by  thy  grace,  to  redeem  the  time  which  I  have  spent 
in  sloth,  vanity,  and  ^vickcdness ;  to  make  use  of  thy  gifts 
to  the  honour  of  thy  name ;  to  lead  a  new  life  in  thy  faith, 
fear,  and  love;   imd  fiuaUy  to  obtain  everlasting  life. 


8(U  PRAYERS  AND 

(imiit  UuM,  Almighty  Lord,  for  the  merits  and  through 
tho  mtHliation  of  our  most  holy  and  blessed  Saviour  Jesus 
(^hriHt ;  to  whom,  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Three 
IVrmniM  ai\d  Ouo  God,  be  all  honour  and  gloiy,  world 
without  oml    Amen. 

1Viu\!H^riKHU  Jimo  50*  1768. 

Hiis  i»  tht^  &n4  :i^>lcmii  ivrayer*  of  which  I  have  a  copy. 
W  htlWr  I  i\>iU|HXM^d  any  before  this*  I  question. 


1744-5. 

Jaaouy  1. 

.\tMiuHTY  ami  everlasting  God,  in  whose  hands  are 
lifo  and  death*  by  whose  will  all  things  weie  created,  and 
by  whose  providence  they  are  sustained*  I  letnm  Thee 
thanks  that  Thou  hast  given  me  hie,  and  that  Ibou  hast 
contiumMl  it  to  this  time ;  that  Thou  baal  hidicfto  Ibibom 
to  snatch  me  away  in  the  nudsl  of  sin  and  SoDy>  and  haal 
permitted  me  stiQ  to  enjoy  the  means  of  giaeeyand  roadk- 
safed  to  call  me  yet  again  u>  repentance.  Giant^  O  mer- 
ciful Lord,  that  thy  call  may  not  be  vain ;  that  my  life 
may  Ui>t  be  continued  to  increase  my  guih,  and  that  dij 
gracious  forbearance  mi^v  not  harden  my  heart  in  wided- 
uiMS.  l^ct  me  remember,  O  my  God»  that  as  days  and 
y^^n  |>as^  over  me,  I  approach  nearer  lo  tihe  gxavet  where 
there  iii  Ui>  iv|H^utancc ;  and  grants  that  by  the  awinsfance 
v4t  thy  lK4y  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass  through  this  fife*  that  I 
may  obtain  hik  everlasting,  toi  the  sake  of  our  Loid 
\*hmt.     Amcu. 


1747-8, 

AtMluHrv  and  mo&t  mea^iiiul  Father,  who  hast  not 
y^  kutfeied  me  to  lall  iuu>  the  grave  ;  grant  that  I  may 
^  nwcmbcr  my  pas^t  lil'e,  as  ti»  repent  of  the  days  and 
yijfixik  which  I  have  ^pent  in  foigetfuhk.'ss  of  thy 
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I  ncfflecl  of  my  own  salvation ;  and  so  use  the  time 
which  ilioK  sbalt  yet  allow  me,  as  that  I  may  become 
every  dttj  more  diligent  in  the  duties  which,  in  thy  provi* 
ilence,  shall  be  assigned  me ;  and  that,  when  at  last  X  shall 
be  called  to  jadgment,  I  may  be  received  as  a  good  and 
faitlifiil  senant  into  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jems  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

I[  174950. 

January  I,  after  3  in  the  morning. 
bAi^iohty  God,  by  whose  will  I  was  created,  and  by 
bose  providence  I  have  been  sastained,  by  whose  mercy 
have  been  called  to  the  knowledge  of  my  Redeemer, 
and  by  whose  grace  whatever  I  have  thougbt  oi  acted  ac- 
ceptable to  Thee  has  been  inspired  and  directed ;  grant,  O 
^jLoid,  that  in  reviewing  my  past  life,  I  may  recollect  thy 
eies  to  my  preservation,  in  whatever  state  Thou  pre- 
rest  for  me  ;  that  in  afflictiou  I  may  remember  hoyr  of- 

I I  bare  been  succouretl ;  and  in  prosperity  may  know 
ind  confess  from  whose  hand  the  blessing  is  received, 
let  me,  O  Lord,  so  remember  my  sins,  that  I  may  abolish 

f  Aem  by  true  repentance,  and  so  improve  the  year  to 
vvhich  ITiou  hast  graciously  extended  my  life,  and  all  the 
years  which  Ihou  shalt  yet  allow  me,  tliat  I  may  hourly 
become  purer  in  thy  sight ;  so  that  I  may  live  in  thy  fear, 
and  die  in  thy  favour,  and  find  mercy  at  the  last  day,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

nSBTY  God,  the  giver  of  all  gomi  things,  without 
'  bdp  all  labour  is  ineffectual,  and  without  whose 
kU  wisdom  is  folly ;  gmnt,  I  beseech  Tliee,  that  in 
this  my  undertaking,  thy  Holy  Spirit  may  not  be  with- 
held from  me.  but  that  1  may  promote  thy  glory,  and  the 
_Ba]vati©n  both  of  myself  and  others  ;  grant  this,  O  Lord, 
r  the  sake  of  Jesns  Christ.     Amen. 


t  the  Rambler. 
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1752. 

Prayers*  composed  by  me  on  the  Death  of  my  Wifcj  and 
reposiied  among  her  Memorials^  May  8,  1752. 

Deu$  exaudi. Heu  ! 

April  %i,  1753. 

Almiohtt  and  most  merciftil  Father,  who  lovest 
those  whom  thou  punishesty  and  tamest  away  thy  ai^ger 
from  the  penitent,  look  down  with  pi^  upon  my  sorrows, 
and  grant  that  the  affliction  which  it  has  pleased  Thee  to 
bring  upon  me,  may  awaken  my  conscience,  enforce  my 
resolutions  of  a  better  life,  and  impress  upon  me  such 
conviction  of  thy  power  and  goodness,  that  I  may  place 
in  Thee  my  only  felicity,  and  endeavour  to  please  Thee  in 
all  my  thoughts,  words,  and  actions.  Grant,  O  Loid, 
that  I  may  not  languish  in  fruitless  and  unavailing  sor- 
row, but  diat  I  may  consider  from  whose  hand  all  good 
and  evil  is  received,  and  may  remember  that  I  am  punish- 
ed  for  my  sins,  and  hope  for  comfort  only  by  repentance. 
Ghrant,  O  mercifrd  God,  that  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy 
Spirit  I  may  repent,  and  be  comforted,  obtain  that  peace 
which  the  world  cannot  give,  pass  the  residue  of  my  life 
in  humble  resignation  and  cheerfrd  obedience ;  and  when 
it  shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from  this  mortal  state,  re- 
sign myself  into  thy  hands  with  fiedth  and  confidence, 
and  finally  obtain  mercy  and  everlasting  happiness,  for 
the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

April  9&,  I7d3. 

O  Lord,  our  lieavenly  Father,  almighty  and  most 
merciful  God,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who 
g^vest  and  takest  away,  castest  down  and  raisest  up,  look 
with  mercy  on  the  affliction  of  thy  unworthy  servant,  turn 
away  thine  anger  from  me,  and  speak  peace  to  my  trou- 
bled soul.     Grant  me  the  assistance  and  comfort  of  thy 

■  I^.  The  four  following  prayers. 


recora 


[oiy  Spirit,  tlial  I  may  remember  with  ihankfulness  the 
ilcssiiigs  so  long  enjoyed  by  me  in  the  society  of  luy  de- 
poned wife ;  miike  mo  so  to  ibink  oq  her  precepts  and 
example,  that  I  mny  imitate  whatever  was  in  her  life  ac- 
ceptable in  tliy  sight,  and  avoid  all  by  which  she  oiTendcd 
Thee.  Forgive  me,  O  merciful  Lord,  all  my  sins,  and  en- 
able me  to  begin  and  perfect  that  reformation  which  I 
promised  her,  and  to  persevere  ia  that  resolution,  which 
she  implored  Thee  to  continue,  in  the  purposes  wliich  I 
recorded  in  thy  sight,  when  she  lay  dead  before  me,  in 
idicncc  to  thy  laws,  and  faith  in  thy  word.  And  now. 
Lord,  release  mc  from  ray  sorrow,  fill  me  with  just 
true  faith,  and  holy  consolations,  and  enable  mc 
to  do  my  duty  in  that  statu  of  life  to  whioli  Thou  lia£t 
been  pleased  to  call  me,  without  disturbance  from  fruitless 
grief,  or  tumultuous  imaginations;  that  in  uU  my 
ights,  Avords,  and  actions,  I  may  glorify  thy  Holy 
le,  and  finally  obtain,  what  I  hope  Thou  hast  granted 
thy  departed  senant,  everlasting  joy  and  felicity, 
>ugh  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.    Ameii, 

Maj  6,  IToi. 

LO  Lord,  oiu-  heavenly  Falhei",  williout  whom  all  pur- 
>  ore  frustmtc,  all  efforts  are  vain,  grant  me  the  as- 
e  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I  may  not  sorrow  as  one 
thout  liope,  but  may  now  return  to  the  duties  of  my 
Desent  state  willi  htunbic  confidence  in  thy  protection, 
>  govern  my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  neither  bu- 
fimess  may  withdraw  my  mind  from  Tliee,  nor  idleness 
lay  me  open  to  vain  imagination  ;  that  neither  praise  may 
fill  mc  with  pride,  nor  censure  with  discontent ;  but  that 
in  the  changes  of  this  life,  I  may  fix  my  heart  upon  the 
reward  which  Thou  hast  promised  to  them  that  serve 
Thee,  and  that  whatever  things  are  true,  whatever  things 
are  honest,  whatever  things  are  just,  whatever  arc  pure, 
whatever  are  lovely,  whatever  are  of  good  report,  wherein 
there  is  virtue,  wherein  there  is  praise,  I  may  tliink 
wn  and  do,   and   obtain   mercy  and   everlasiting  hap- 
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piness.    Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 

Amen. 

Our  Father,  &c.— The  grace,  &c. 
May  6.    I  used  this  service,  written  April  24,  25,  May  6, 
as  preparatory  to  my  return  to  life  to-morrow. 

Meucdpm  •!  ¥€Kf\  e2  h  Kvpfy  itToByfja-myrMq  iwfyrt.  ApOC.  xiv.  13. 

April  26, 1752,  being  after  12  at  night  of  ^  25th. 

O  Lord,  Govemour  of  heaven  and  earth,  in  whose 
hands  are  embodied  and  departed  spirits,  if  Thou  hast  or- 
dained the  souls  of  the  dead  to  minister  to  the  living,  and 
appointed  my  departed  wife  to  have  care  of  me,  giant 
that  I  may  enjoy  the  good  effects  of  her  attention  and 
ministration,  whether  exercised  by  appearance,  impulses, 
dreams,  or  in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  thy  govern- 
ment ;  forgive  my  presiunption,  enlighten  my  ignorance, 
and,  however  meaner  agents  are  employed,  grant  me  the 
blessed  injQuences  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Before  any  new  SUidjf. 

Norember. 

'  Almiohty  God,  in  whose  hands  are  all  the  powers  of 
man ;  who  givest  underst^jnding,  and  takest  it  away ;  who, 
as  it  seemeth  good  unto  Thee,  enlightenest  the  thoughts  i 
of  the  simple,  and  darkenest  the  meditations  of  the  wise, 
be  present  with  me  in  my  studies  and  inquiries. 
-  Grrant,  O  Lord,  that  I  may  not  lavish  away  the  life 
which  thou  hast  given  me  on  useless  trifles,  nor  waste  it  in 
vain  searches  after  things  which  Thou  hast  hidden  from  me. 
Enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  so  to  shun  sloth  and 
negligence,  tliat  every  day  may  discharge  part  of  the 
task  which  Thou  hast  allotted  me ;  and  so  further  with 
thy  help  that  labour  which,  without  thy  help,  must  be  in- 
effectual, that  I  may  obtain,  in  all  my  undertakings, 
such  success  as  will  most  promote  thy  glory,  and  the 
salvation  of  my  own  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 
Amen. 
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After  T\me  tieffOffently  and  unproJiUAlif  "pent. 

N'lvember  1!>. 

*  Lord,  in  whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  by  whose 

»  power  I  nin  sustained,  and  by  whose  mercy  I  am  spared, 
look  down  upon  me  with  pity,  Forgive  me,  that  I  have 
this  day  neglccti^d  the  duty  wbieh  Thou  hast  assigned  to 
it,  and  suffered  the  hours,  of  which  I  must  g:ive  account,  to 
pass  away  without  any  endeavour  to  accomplish  thy  will,  or 
to  promote  my  own  salvation.  Make  me  to  remember,  O 
God,  that  every  day  is  thy  gift,  ajid  ought  to  be  used  ac- 
corthng  to  thy  command.  Grant  me,  therefore,  so  to  re- 
pent of  my  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  mercy  from 
Thee,  and  pass  the  time  which  thou  shalt  yet  allow  me  in 
diligent  performance  of  thy  commands,  througlt  Jesus 
Chris  (.    Amen. 

I 

^H  April  SQ. 

^^B  O  Lord,  who  givesi  the  grace  of  repentance,  ai'd  hear- 
^Blt  the  prayers  of  the  penitent,  ^imt,  that,  by  true  con- 
trition, I  may  obtain  forgiveness  of  all  the  sins  committed, 
and  of  all  duties  neglected,  in  my  union  with  the  wife 
whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me ;  for  the  neglect  of  joint 
devotion,  patient  exhortation,  and  mild  instruction.    And, 
O  Lord,  who  canst  change  evil   to  gtxxl,  grant  that  the 
loss  of  my  wife  may  so  mortify  all  inordinate  affections 
in  me,  that  I  may  henceforth  please  Thee  by  holiness  of 
life. 
^^,    And,  O  Lord,  so  far  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me,  I  com- 
^K||aid  to  thy  fatherly  goodness  the  soul  of  my  dejiarted 
^^^^ ;  beseeching  Jliee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  best  iu 
^BSbt  present  state,  and  finally  to   receive  her  to  eternal 
happiness.     All  this  1  beg  for  Jbkub  Christ's  sake,  whose 
death  I  am  how  about  to  commemorate.     To  whom,  &c. 


175a. 

On  Ensler  Ifay. 


i  I  repeat^l  Romctimes  at  church. 
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1754. 

Fl.  Lacr,  [Flentibus  laaymis.] 

March  S8»  in  tlie  morning. 

O  God,  who  on  this  day  wert  pleased  to  take  from  me 
my  dear  wife,  sanctify  to  me  my  sorrows  and  reflections. 
Grant,  that  I  may  renew  and  practise  the  resolutions 
which  I  made  when  thy  afflicting  hanlS  was  upon  me. 
Let  the  remembrance  of  thy  judgments,  by  which  my 
wife  is  taken  away,  awaken  me  to  repentance ;  and  th^ 
sense  of  thy  mercy,  by  which  I  am  spared,  streng^en  my 
hope  and  confidence  in  Thee,  that,  by  the  assistance  and 
comfort  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  so  pass  through  things 
temporal,  as  finally  to  gain  everlasting  happiness,  and  to 
pass,  by  a  holy  and  happy  death,  into  the  joy  which  Thou 
hast  prepared  for  those  that  love  Thee.  Grant  this,  O 
Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

The  melancholy  of  this  day  hung  long  upon  me. 

Of  the  resolutions  made  this  day,  I,  in  some  measure, 
kept  that  of  breaking  from  indolence. 

A 

March  28»  1754,  at  night 

Almiohty  God,  vouchsafe  to  sanctify  unto  me  the  re- 
flections and  resolutions  of  this  day ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be 
unprofitable :  let  not  my  resolutions  be  vain.  Grant  that 
my  grief  may  p^uce  true  repentance;  so  that  I  may  live 
to  please  Thee;  and  when  the  time  shall  come  that  I 
must  die  like  her  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from  me,  grant 
me  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1766. 

On  the  Siudjf  of  PhUosaphyj  as  an  imtrmneni  of  Lmng. 

July. 

O  Lord,  who  hast  ordained  laboiur  to  be  the  lot  of 
man,  and  seest  the  necessities  of  all  thy  creatures,  bless 
my  studies  and  endeavours ;  feed  me  with  food  convenient 
for  me ;  and  if  it  shall  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  intrust  me 
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rith  plenty,  give  me  a  compassionate  heart,  that  I  may 
!»e  ready  lo  relieve  the  wants  of  others ;  let  neither  po- 
verty nor  riches  estrange  my  heart  from  Thee,  but  aasisl 
e  with  thy  grace  so  lo  Hve  as  that  I  may  die  in  thy  fe- 
lur,  for  the  sake  of  Jesiis  Clirist.  Amen. 
t  This  study  was  not  pursued. 
i  Transcribed  June  26,  1768. 


1756. 

Janukry  I,  iifttruo«n, 

'  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,  in  whom  wc  live  and 

love,  and  have  our  being ;  glory  be  to  Thee  for  my  re- 

wery  from  sickness,  and  the   continuance  of  my  life. 

ram,  O  my  God,  that  I  mny  improve  the  year  which  I  am 

low  beginning,  and  all  the  days  wliich  Thou  shall  odd  to 

r  life,  by  serious  repentance   and  diligent  obedience ; 

lat,  by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  I  may  use  the  means 

"  grace   to  my  own  salvation,   and,  at  lust,   enjoy  thy 

presence  in  eternal   happiness,  for  Jcstis  Christ's  sake. 

Amen. 


Hill  Booth  bt's  Death. 

Jsnuaiy.  175», 

0  Lord    God,   almighty   disposer   of  all   things,  in 
whose  hands  are  life  and  death,  who  givesi  comforts  and 

dtest  them  away,  I  return  Thee  thanks  for  the  good  ex- 
niple  of  Hill  Boothby,  whom  Thou  hast  now  taken  away. 
Bad  implore  thy  grace,  that  I  may  improve  the  opportu- 

■!ty  of  instruction  which  ITiou  hast  afforded  me,  by  the 

Jtowledge  of  her  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  her  death ;  that 

[  may  consider  the  uucertainly  of  my  present  state,  and 

Tippiy  myself  earnestly  to  the  duties  which  Thou  hast  set 

Iteforc  me,  that  living  in  thy  fear,  I  may  die  in  thy  favour, 

ihrongh  Jesus  Christ  oiir  Lord,     Amen. 

1  commend.  Sec.  W.  and  H.  H. 
Transcribed  June  m,  17(i8. 
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When  mf  Eye  wot  rettared  to  U$  Ute, 

Febrairy  10, 17d6. 

Auf  lOHTT  God,  y^ho  hast  lestored  Ught  to  my  eye, 
and  enabled  me  to  fvanoe  again  the  studies  wliich  Thou 
hast  set  before  me ;  teach  me,  by  the  dimimition  of  my 
aigbt,  to  i^member  that  whatever  I  posseas  is  thy  gift,  and 
by  it8  recovery,  to  hope  for  thy  mercy :  and,  O  Lord,  take 
not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  but  grant  that  I  may  use 
thy  bounties  according  to  thy  will,  throogfa  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

Introditciorg  Pra/ger. 

O  God,  who  desirest  not  the  death  of  a  .sinner,  look 
down  with  mercy  upon  me,  now  daring  to  call  upcm  Thee. 
Let  thy  Holy  Spirit  so  purify  my  affections,  and  exalt  my 
desires,  that  my  pmyer  may  be  acceptable  in  thy  sight, 
through  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 

March  38,  about  3  in  tlie  morning. 

Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  whose  judg- 
ments terminate  in  mercy,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  the 
remembrance  of  my  wife,  whom  Thou  hast  taken  from 
me,  may  not  load  my  soul  with  unprofitable  sorrow,  but 
may  excite  in  me  true  repentance  of  my  sins  and  n^li- 
gences ;  and,  by  the  cooperation  of  thy  grace,  may  pro- 
duce in  me  a  new  life,  pleasing  to  Thee.  Grant,  that  the 
loss  of  my  ivife  may  teach  me  the  true  use  of  the  blessings 
which  are  yet  left  me ;  and  that,  however  bereft  of  worldly 
comforts,  I  may  find  peace  and  refuge  in  thy  service, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1767. 

January  1,  at  2  in  the  morning. 

Almiohtt  God,  who  hast  brought  me  to  the  begin- 
ning of  another  year,  and  by  prolonging  my  life  invitest 
to  repentance,  forgive  me  that  I  have  mispent  the  time 
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J  enable  me,  from  this  instuDt,  to  amend  my  life  ac- 
cording to  thy  holy  word  ;  giaot  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
I  may  bo  pass  through  things  temporal,  as  not  finally  to 

^^i/Oae  the  things  eternal.     O  God,  hear  my  prayer  for  the 

^^^hsfce  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

^Beatho 


Easier  Eve. 


^  AJ.HIOHTY  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  deeircst  not  the 
h  of  a  sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  depraved 
^th  vain  imaginations,  and  entangled  in  long  habits  of 
sin.     Grant  me  that  grace,  without  which  I  can  neither 
will  nor  do  what  is  acceptable  to  'I"hce,    Pardon  my  sins ; 
remove  the  impediments  that  hinder  my  obedience ;  en- 
able me  to  shake  off  sloth,  and  to  redeem  the  time  mis- 
pent  in  idleness  and  sin,  l>y  a  diligent  application  of  the 
v^ys  yet  remaining  to  the  duties  wliich   thy  providence 
U  allot  me.     O  God,  gmnt  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  I 
lay  repent  and  amend  my  life ;    grant  me  contrition, 
r  grant  mc  resolution,  for  the  sake  of  Jesua  Christ,  to 
Fhose  covenant  I  now  implore  admission ;  of  the  benefits 
r  whose  death   I  implore   ponicipation,     For  his  sake 
lave  mercy  on  me,  O  God ;  for  his  sake,  ()  God,  pardon 
Amen. 


September  IS,  17.37. 
,  Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  by  whose  pro- 
idence  my  life  has  been  prolonged,  and  who  hast  granted 
Ifl^  now  to  begin  another  year  of  probation,  vouchsafe 
i  such  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  continu- 
ance of  my  hfe  may  not  add  to  the  measure  of  my  guilt ; 
but  tliat  I  may  so  repent  of  the  days  and  years  passed  in 
neglect  of  the  duties  which  Thou  liast  set  before  me,  in 
vain  thoughts,  in  sloth,  and  in  folly,  tliat  I  may  apply  my 
heart  to  true  wisdom,  by  diligeucc  redeem  the  lime  lost, 
and  by  repentance  obluin  pardon,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
LChrtst.     Amen. 
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1758. 

Eatter  Dm. 

AiiMiOHTY  and  most  merciful  Father^  who  hast  cre- 
ated me  to  love  and  to  serve  Thee,  enable  me  flo  to  par- 
take of  the  sacrament  in  which  the  death  of  Jesns  Christ 
is  commemorated,  that  I  may,  henceforward,  lead  a  new 
life  in  thy  faith  and  fear,  lliou,  who  knowest  my  frail- 
ties and  infirmities,  strengthen  and  support  me ;  gprant  me 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  that,  after  all  my  lapses,  I  may  now  con- 
tinue steadfeist  in  obedience,  that,  after  long  habits  of 
n^ligence  and  sin,  I  may,  at  last,  work  out  my  salvatioii 
with  diligence  and  constancy ;  purify  my  thoughts  from 
pollutions,  and  fix  my  affections  on  things  eternal.  Much 
of  my  time  past  has  been  lost  in  sloth  ;  let  not  what  re- 
mains, O  LfOrd,  be  given  me  in  vain ;  but  let  me,  from 
this  time,  lead  a  better  life,  and  serve  Tbee  with  a  quiet 
mind,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


MaichSS^lTM. 

Almiohty  and  eternal  God,  who  givest  life  and  takest 
it  away,  grant  that,  while  Thou  shalt  prolong  my  conti- 
nuance on  earth,  I  may  live  with  a  due  sense  of  thy  mercy 
and  forbearance,  and  let  the  remembrance  of  her  whom 
thy  hand  has  separated  from  me,  teach  me  to  consider  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life,  and  to  use  all  diligence 
to  obtain  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence.  O  €rod,  li- 
able me  to  avoid  sloth,  and  to  attend  heedfully  and  con- 
stantly to  thy  word  and  worship.  Whatever  was  good  in 
the  example  of  my  departed  wife,  teach  me  to  follow ;  and 
whatever  was  amiss  give  me  grace  to  shun,  that  my  afflic- 
tion may  be  sanctified,  and  that  remembering  how  much 
every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  the  grave,  I  may  eveiy  day 
purify  my  mind,  and  amend  my  life,  by  the  assistance  of 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  till,  at  last,  I  shall  be  accepted  by  Thee, 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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Sept.  18,  bora  prima  matutjni. 
Almighty  aud  Diost  merciful  Father,  who  jet  sparciit 
^  Slid  yet  mip{H>rt€st  me,  who  supportest  me  in  iny  weakness, 
and  s|mrest  mo  iii  my  sins,  und  hast  now  gmnted  to  me  to 
\)e^a  another  year,  enable  me  to  improve  the  time  which 
in  yet  iHrfore  mc,  to  thy  glory,  and  my  own  salvation. 
Impresfl  upon  my  soul  such  repentance  of  the  days  mispent 
in  idleness  and  folly,  that  I  may,  licnceftjrward,  diligently 
alt<-'nd  to  the  business  of  my  station  in  this  world,  and  to 
all  the  duties  which  thou  hast  commanded.  Let  thy  Holy 
Spirit  comfort  and  guide  me,  that  in  my  passage  through 
the  pains  or  pleasures  of  the  present  state,  I  may  never  he 
tempted  to  forgctfulneas  of  Thee.  Let  my  life  be  useful, 
and  my  death  be  happy ;  let  mc  live  according  to  thy 
laws,  and  die  with  just  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  for  the 
sake  oi'  Jesus  Chritit  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Tliis  year  I  hope  to  Icam  diligence. 

■     1759. 

Jan.  «. 
Tlie  day  on  which  my  dear  mother  was  burii'd. 
L  Repeated  on  my  fast,  with  the  addition. 

I  Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hands  are 
life  and  death,  sanctify  unto  ine  the  sorrow  which  I  now 
feel.  Forgive  me  whatever  I  have  done  unkindly  to  my 
mother,  and  whatever  I  have  omitted  to  do  kindly.  Make 
mc  to  remember  her  giwd  precepts  and  good  example,  and 
to  reform  my  life  according  to  thy  holy  word,  that  I  may 
lose  no  more  opporttinities  of  good.  I  am  sorrowful,  O 
Lord ;  let  not  my  sorrow  be  without  fruit.  Let  it  be  fol- 
lowed by  holy  resolutions,  and  lasting  amendment,  that 
when  I  shall  die  like  my  mother,  I  may  be  received  to 
everlasting  life. 

I  eommejid,  O  Lord,  so  far  a^  it  may  be  lawful,_into 
thy  hands,  the  soul  of  my  depiutcd  mother,  beseeching 
lliee  to  grant  her  whatever  is  most  beneficial  to  her  in  her 
iem  slate. 
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O  Lord,  grant  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  have  mercy 
upon  me  finr  Jesos  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 

And,  O  Lord,  grant  onto  me  that  am  now  about  to  re- 
turn to  the  common  comforts  and  bnainess  of  die  would, 
such  moderalion  in  all  enjoyments,  such  diligence  in 
honest  labour,  and  such  purity  of  mind,  dial,  amidst  the 
changes,  miseries,  or  pleasures  of  life,  I  may  keep  my 
mind  fixed  upon  thee,  and  improve  every  day  in  grace, 
till  I  shall  be  received  into  thy  kingdom  of  eternal  happi- 


I  returned  thanks  for  my  mother's  good  example,  and 
implored  pardon  for  neglecting  it. 

I  returned  thanks  for  the  alleyiation  of  my  sorrow. 
The  dream  of  my  brother  I  shall  remember. 

Jej. 

March  %i,  nS9, 
ntlier  %&,  alter  13  at  nighL 

Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  who  hast  graciously 
prolonged  my  life  to  this  time,  and  by  the  change  of  out- 
ward things  which  I  am  now  to  make,  callest  me  to  a 
change  of  inward  affections,  and  to  a  reformation  of  my 
'  thoughts,  words,  and  practices ;  vouchsafe,  merciful  Lord, 
that  this  call  may  not  be  vain.  Forgive  me  whatever  has 
been  amiss  in  the  state  which  I  am  now  leaving,  idl^iess, 
and  n^lect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me  the 
grace  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  the  course  wfaidi  I  am  now 
banning  may  proceed  according  to  thy  laws,  and  end  in 
the  enjoyment  of  thy  favour.  Give  me,  O  L(»d,  pardon 
and  peace,  that  I  may  serve  thee  with  humble  confidence, 
and  after  this  life,  enjoy  thy  presence  in  eternal  happiness. 

And,  O  Lord,  so  fur  as  it  may  be  lawful  for  me,  I  ccnn- 
mend  to  thy  Fatherly  goodness,  my  father,  my  brother, 
my  wife,  my  mother.  I  beseech  Thee  to  look  mercifuUy 
upon  them,  and  grant  them  whatever  may  most  promote 
their  present  and  eternal  joy. 

O  Lord,  hear  my  prayers  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake,  to 
whom,  with  Thee,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  three  persons  and 
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one  God,  be  all  honour  and  gloiy,  world  without  end. 
Amen. 

O  Lord,  let  the  change  which  I  am  now  makmg  in 
outward  things,  produce  in  me  such  a  change  of  manners, 
as  may  fit  me  for  the  great  change  through  which  my 
wife  has  passed. 

1760. 

Sept  18. 

Resolved,  D  [eo]  j  [umntej] 
To  combat  notions  of  obligation. 
To  apply  to  study. 
To  reclaim  imaginations. 
To  consult  the  resolves  on  Tetty's  coffin. 
To  rise  early. 
To  study  religion. 
To  go  to  church. 
To  drink  less  strong  liquors. 
To  keep  a  journal. 

To  oppose  laziness,  by  doing  what  is  to  be  done  to- 
morrow. 
Rise  as  early  as  I  can. 
Send  for  books  for  Hist  of  War. 
Put  books  in  order. 
Scheme  of  life. 

O  Almighty  (rod,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  con- 
tinued my  life  to  another  year,  grant  that  I  may  spend  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  give  me,  in  such  obedience  to 
thy  word  and  will,  that,  finally,  I  may  obtain  everlasting 
Ufe.  Grant  that  I  may  repent  and  forsake  my  sins  before 
the  miseries  of  age  fall  upon  me;  aAd  that  while  my 
strength  yet  remains,  I  may  use  it  to  thy  glory  and  my 
own  salvation,  by  the  assistance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  for 
Jesus  Chrisf  s  sake.     Amen. 

1761. 

Easter  Eve. 
Since  the  communion  of  last  Easter,  I  have  led  a  life  so 
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dissipated  and  useless,  and  my  terrours  and  perplexities 
have  so  much  increased,  that  I  am  under  great  depres- 
sion and  discouragement;  yet  I  purpose  to  present  my- 
self before  God  to-morrow,  with  humble  hope  that  he 
will  not  break  the  bruised  reed. 

Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  travail. 

I  have  resolved,  I  hope  not  presumptuously,  till  I  am 
afraid  to  resolve  again.  Yet,  hoping  in  God,  I  stead- 
fastly purpose  to  lead  a  new  life.  O  God,  enable  me, 
for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake. 

My  purpose  is, 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  regulate  my  sleep  as  to  length  and  choice  of  hours. 

To  set  down  every  day  what  shall  be  done  the  day  f<dlow- 

ing. 
To  keep  a  journal. 
To  worship  God  more  diligently. 
To  go  to  church  every  Sunday. 
To  study  the  Scriptures. 
To  read  a  certain  portion  every  week. 

Easter  Eve, 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  look  down  upon 
my  misery  with  pity :  strengthen  me  that  I'may  overcmne 
all  sinful  habits ;  grant  that  I  may,  with  effecUial  futh, 
commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  so  that 
all  corrupt  desires  may  be  extinguished,  and  all  vain 
thoughts  may  be  Spelled.  Enlighten  me  with  true  know- 
ledge, animate  me  with  reasonable  hope,  comfort  me  with 
a  just  sense  of  thy  love,  and  assist  me  to  the  performance 
of  all  holy  purposes,  that  after  the  sins,  errours,  and  mise- 
ries of  this  world,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness  for 
Jesus  Christ*s  sake.    To  whom,  &c.    Amen. 

I  hope  to  attend  on  God  in  his  ordinances  to-morrow. 

Trust  in  God,  O  my  soul.-  O  God,  let  me  trust  in  Iliee. 
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1762. 

1  God  grant  that  I  may,  from  this  dav. 
Return  to  my  studies. 
•Labour  diligently. 
Rise  early. 
Lire  temperately. 
Head  the  Bible. 
Go  to  fliiireh. 


O  GuD,  giver  and  pieeerver  of  all  life,  by  whose  power 
[  was  created,  and  by  whose  providence  I  am  Hustoiuetl, 
'  )ok  down  U[M)n  me  with  tenderness  and  mercy ;  )fmnt 
that  I  may  not  have  been  created  to  be  finally  dcBtroye<) ; 
that  I  may  not  be  preserved  to  add  wickedness  to  wicked- 
ness ;  bnt  may  so  repent  me  of  my  sins,  and  so  order  my 
life  to  come,  that  when  I  shall  he  culled  hence,  hke  the 
wife  whom  Tliou  hast  taken  from  mc,  I  may  die  in  peace, 
and  in  thy  favour,  and  be  received  iut<>  thine  everlasting 
kingdom,  through  the  merile  and  mediiilion  of  Jvmx» 
Christ  thine  only  Son  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 

1764. 

Almighty  and  moat  merciful  Father,  who  by  thy  Sou 
'jesuH  Christ  ha^it  redeemed  us  from  sin  and  death,  grant 
the  commemoration  of  his  passion  may  quicken  my 
ntunce,  increase  my  hope,  and  strengthen  my  faith; 
that  I  may  lament  and  forsake  my  sins;  and,  for  the  time 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  me,  may  avoid  idleness,  and 
neglect  of  thy  word  and  worship.  Grant  me  strcngtli  to 
be  diligent  in  the  lawful  employments  which  shall  he  set 
Ifcefore  mc;  grant  me  purity  of  thoughts,  words,  and 
!tion8.  Grant  me  to  love  and  study  thy  word,  aud  to 
luent  thy  worship  with  pure  affections.  Deliver  and 
ve  me  from  vain  teiToiirs,  and  grant  that  by  the 
;c  of  the  Holy  Spirit  I  may  so  live,  that  after  this  life 
ended,  I  may  be  received  In  everlasting  happines),,  for 
ilhc  sake  of  Jcsiis  Christ  our  Ltird.     Amen. 


k., 
Jesui 
that 
Jepei 
lliu 
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Good  Friday. 

April  90, 1764. 

I  HAVE  made  no  reformation ;  I  have  liyed  totally  nse- 
less,  more  sensual  in  thougfat,  and  more  addieted  to 
wine  and  meat  Ghrant  me,  O  God,  to  amend  'my  life, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

I  hope 

To  put  my  rooms  in  order.* 

I  fasted  all  day. 

April  21, 1764,  3  in  the  momiiig. 

My  indolence,  since  my  last  reception  of  the  Sacrament, 
has  sunk  into  grosser  sluggishness,  and  my  dissipation 
spread  into  wilder  n^ligence.  My  thoughts  have  been 
clouded  with  sensuality;  and,  except  that  fiom  the 
beginning  of  this  year,  I  have  in  some  measure  forbom 
excess  of  stroi^  drink,  my  appetites  have  predominated 
over  my  reason.  A  kind  of  strange  oblivion  has  over- 
spread me,  so  that  I  know  not  what  has  become  of  the 
last  year;  and  perceive  that  incidents  and  intelligence 
pass  over  me  without  leaving  any  impressdon. 

This  is  not  the  life  to  which  heaven  is  promised.  I  pur- 
pose to  approach  the  altar  again  to-morrow.  Ghrant,  O 
Lord,  that  I  may  receive  the  Sacrament  with  such  reso- 
lutions of  a  better  life  as  may  by  thy  grace  be  eflfectual, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 

April  21.  I  read  the  whole  gospel  of  St  John.  Then 
sat  up  till  the  22nd. 

My  purpose  is  from  this  time. 

To  reject  or  expel  sensual  images,  and  idle  thoughts. 

To  provide  some  useM  amusement  for  leisure  time. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  rise  early. 

To  study  a  proper  portion  of  every  day. 

To  worship  God  diligently. 

To  read,  the  Scriptures. 

To  let  no  week  pass  without  reading  some  part. 

*  Disorder  I  have  found  one  great  canae  of  idleness. 
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_po  write  down  my  observalioiis, 
I  will  renew  my  resolutions  made  at  Tctty's  death, 
I  perceive  nn  insensibility  and  heavioesa  upon  me.  I  am 
less  than  commonly  oppressed  with  the  sense  of  sin, 
and  less  affected  with  the  shame  of  idleness.  Yet  I 
will  not  despair.  I  will  pray  to  God  for  resolution,  and 
will  endeavour  to  gtrc^ngthen   my  faith   in  Christ  by 

I  commemorating  his  deutli. 
^yed  for  Tett. 
I  Easier  Day. 

Ai.ril-22,1761. 
4VINO,  before  I  went  to  bed,  composed  the  foregoing 
meditation,  and  the  following  pruyer ;  I  trial  to  com- 
pose myself,  but  slept  unquietly.  I  rose,  took  tea,  and 
prayed  for  resolution  and  for  perseverance.  Thought 
on  Tetty,  dear  i>oor  Tetty,  witli  my  eyes  full. 
I  went  to  church  ;  came  in  at  the  lirst  of  the  Psalms,  and 
endcavoiued  to  nllcnd  the  eerTice,  which  I  went  Ihroiiph 
without  perturbation.  After  sermon,  I  recommended 
Tetty  in  a  prayer  by  herself ;  and  my  father,  mother, 
brother,  and  Bathurst,  in  another.  I  did  it  only  once, 
so  far  as  it  might  be  lawful  for  me. 
I  then  prayed  for  resolution  and  perseverance  to  amend 
my  life.  I  received  soon ;  the  commimicantfi  were  many. 
At  the  altar,  it  occurred  to  mc  tLat  I  ought  to  form  some 
resolutions.  I  resolved,  in  the  presence  of  God,  but  with- 
out a  vow,  to  repel  sinful  thoughts,  to  study  eight  hours 
daily,  and,  I  think,  to  go  to  church  every  Sunday,  and 
read  the  Scriptures.  I  gave  a  shilling ;  and  seeing  a 
>or  girl  at  the  sacrament  in  a  bedgown,  gave  her  pri- 
ralely  a  crown,  though  I  saw  Hart's  hymns  iu  her 
tnd.  I  prayed  earnestly  for  amendment,  and  repeated 
I'Diy  prayer  at  home.     Dined  with  Miss  W.,  went  to 

■  jUByers  at  church  ;  went  to  — ,  spent  the  evening 

knot  pleasantly.     Avoided  wine,  and  tempered  a  very 
lew  glasses  with  bherbct.      Come  home  and  prayed. 
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I  saw  at  the  Sacrament  a  man  meanly  dressedi  whom  I 
have  always  seen  there  at  Easter. 

Etuter  Dojf. 
Against  loose  Thoughts  and  Idleness. 

April  23,  1764^  at  3  morning. 

Almiohtt  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  created 
and  preserved  me»  have  pity  on  my  weakness  and  corrup- 
tion. Deliver  me  from  habitual  wickedness  and  idleness; 
enable  me  to  purify  my  thoughts,  to  use  the  faculties 
which  thou  hast  given  me  with  honest  diligence,  and  to  re- 
gulate my  life  by  thy  holy  word. 

Grrant  me,  O  Lord,  good  purposes  and  steady  resolution, 
that  I  may  repent  my  sins,  and  amend  my  life.  Deliver 
me  from  the  distresses  of  vain  terrour,  and  enable  me,  by 
thy  grace,  to  will  and  to  do  what  may  please  thee ;  that 
when  I  shall  be  called  away  from  this  present  state,  I  may 
obtain  everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

Sept*  IS^  1764,  abont  6  erening. 

This  is  my  fifty-sixth  birth-day,  the  day  on  wfaidi  I  have 
concluded  fifty-five  years. 

I  have  outlived  many  friends.  I  have  felt  many  sorrows. 
I  have  made  few  improvements.  Since  my  resolution 
formed  last  Easter,  I  have  made  no  advancement  in 
knowledge  or  in  goodness ;  nor  do  I  recollect  that  I 
have  endeavoured  it.  I  am  dejected,  but  not  hope- 
less. 

0  Grod,  for  Jesus  Chrisf  s  sake,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

7  in  the  erening. 

1  went  to  church,  prayed  to  be  loosed  from  the  chain  of  my 
sins. 

I  have  now  spent  fifty-five  years  in  resolving;  having 
from  the  earliest  time  almost  that  I  can  remember, 
been  forming  schemes  of  a  better  life.  I  have  done  no- 
thing ;  the  need  of  doing,  therefore,  is  pressing,  sinc^ 
the  time  of  doing  is  short    O  God,  grant  me  to  re- 
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,  Roln*  aright,  antl  to  keep   my   resoliilions;   for  Jesus 

^  Christ's  sake.     Amen, 

I  Hmk  lanina  rltx.  Stat. 

I  resolve. 

■0  8tudy  the  Scriptures ;  I  hope,  in  the  original  langUBges. 
Six  hundred  and  forty  verses  every  Sunday,  will  newly 
,  comprise  the  Scriptures  in  a  year. 

>  read  pwd  books  ;  to  study  theolc^. 

>  treasure  in  my  mind  passages  for  recollectinn. 

■o  rise  early  ;  not  Inter  than  six.,  if  I  can ;  I  hope  sotuier, 

but  as  soon  na  I  can. 

0  keep  a  joumid,  both  of  employment  and  of  expenses. 

To  keep  accounts. 

t  take  care  of  my  health,  by  such  means  a&  I  have  de- 

signe<l. 
Bb  set  down  at  night  some  plan  for  the  morrow. 
P  Last  year  I  prayed  on  my  birtb-day,  by  accommodating 

the  morning   Collect  for  grace,  putting  year  for  dag. 

This  I  did  this  day. 


Sept.  IH.  !7GI. 

O  God,  heavenly  Father,  wbo  dcsirest  not  the  death  of 
a  wnner,  grant  that  I  may  turn  from  my  wickedness  and 
live.  Enable  me  to  shake  oft"  nil  impediments  nf  lawfnl 
action,  and  so  to  order  my  life,  that  increase  of  days  may 
produce  increase  of  grace,  of  tranquillity  of  thought,  and 
vigour  in  duty.  Grant  that  my  resolves  may  be  effectual 
to  a  holy  life,  and  a  happy  death,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

To-morrow  I  purpose  to  regulate  my  room. 


Easter  Day. 

April  7,  about  3  in  Ihc  morning. 

t  PURPOSE  again  to  partake  of  the  blessed  Sacrament; 

yet  when  I  consider  how  vainly  I  have  hitherto  resolved 

at  this  annual  commemoration  of  my  Saviour's  death, 

to  regulate  my  life  by  his  laws,  I  am  almost  afraid  to 
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renew  my  resolutioiui.  Since  the  last  Easter  I  have  re- 
formed no  evil  habit,  my  time  has  been  unprofitably 
spent,  and  seems  asa  dream  that  has  left  nothii^  behind. 
My  memory  grows  confused,  and  I  know  not  how  the 
days  pass  over  me. 

Good  Lord,  deliver  me. 

I  will  call  upon  Grod  to-morrow  for  repentance  and  amend- 
ment. O  heavenly  Father,  let  not  my  call  be  vain,  but 
grant  me  to  desire  what  may  please  thee ;  and  fulfil 
those  desires  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 

My  resolutions,  which  Grod  perfect,  are, 

1.  To  avoid  loose  thoughts. 

2.  To  rise  at  eight  every  morning. 

I  hope  to  extend  these  purposes  to  other  duties ;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  combat  evil  habits  singly.  I  purpose  to 
rise  at  eight,  because,  though  I  shall  not  yet  rise  early, 
it  will  be  much  earlier  than  I  now  rise,  for  I  ofiten  lie 
.  till  two,  and  will  gain  me  much  time,  and  tend  to  a  con- 
quest over  idleness,  and  give  time*  for  odier  duties.  ^  I 
hope  to  rise  yet  earlier. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hatest  no- 
thing that  thou  hast  made,  nor  desirest  the  death  of  a 
sinner,  look  down  with  mercy  upon  me,  and  grant  that  I 
may  turn  firom  my  wickedness  and  live.  Fbrgive  the  days 
and  years  which  I  have  passed  in  folly,  idleness,  and  sin. 
Fill  me  with  such  sorrow  for  the  time  mispent,  that  I 
may  amend  my  Ufe  according  to  thy  holy  word;  strengthen 
me  against  habitual  idleness,  and  enable  me  to  direct  my 
thoughts  to  the  performance  of  every  duty ;  that  while  I 
live  I  may  serve  thee  in  the  state  to  which  thou  shalt  call 
me,  and  at  last  by  a  holy  and  happy  death  be  delivered 
from  the  struggles  and  sorrows  of  this  life,  and  obtain 
eternal  happiness  by  thy  mercy,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

O  Grod,  have  mercy  on  me. 

At  church  I  purpose. 
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1  prayer,  t 

rend  my  rceolutinDs. 
To  pi-ay  for  Telly  ami  llio  rest. 
Thff  like  lifter  eommuDion. 
At  intervals  lo  use  the  Collects  of  Eourtli  after  Trinity, 

uJid  Jii^t  and  fourth  after  Eptphauy.  mid  lo  meditate. 
J3iis  WAS  (looe,  aa  I  purpused,  but  with  some  diKtraetiou. 

rcnme  in  at  tlie  I'ttalins,  and  could  uot  well  hear.     I 
lewed   my   resolutions   at  the   altar.      God   perfect 
!  Then  I  c!u»e  home.     I  prayed,  and  have  hope ; 
^mut,  O  Lord,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  that  mj 
hope  umy  not  he  vain. 
1  invited  home  with  me  the  maa  whiiae  pious  hohitvlour  I 

Ktuul  for  several  yeata  ohserved  ou  tliis  d;i.y,  and  found 
him  u  kind  of  Methodist,  full  of  texts,  but  ill-instructed. 
I  miked  to  him  with  t«ni>cv,  and  offered  Ijim  twice  wine, 
which  he  refused  I  suffwred  him  to  go  without  the 
dinner  which  I  had  purposed  to  give  him.  I  tliouf^lu 
this  day  that  there  was  something  irregidar  and  paiti- 
cular  in  liiB  look  and  pesiuvc ;  biit  haviug  iiitemlcd  to 
invite  him  to  acquaintance,  and  having  a  lii  opportunity 
liy  Jtoding  him  ncav  my  own  eeut  after  I  had  missed 
him,  I  di<i  what  I  at  first  designed,  and  am  sorry  lo 
have  been  so  much  disajJiJointt^.     Let  me  not  be  pre- 

judiced   hereafter  c^uiust  the   appearance  of  piety  in 

^^Moeau  persons,  who,  with   ind«tenntuate  notions,  and 

^^H|per>'erGC  or  inelegant  conversation,  perhaps,  are  doing 

^^■lU  they  ean. 

^^^P  night   I   used    the   occJiKioiiu]    prayei-,    witli    piTi]>er 

^■CoUeet^^. 

^^1  lie/ort'  th>-  SliKiy  of  Lnu: 

^^^B  SeplciubcrW,  176^. 

^^^^LuiOHTY  God,  the  giver  of  wLnlom,  without  whose 

help  resolution);  are  vain,  without  whose  blessing  study  is 

iueifectual,  enable  me,  if  it  be  thy  will,  to  attain  such 

Jtaowlcdge  a«  may  qualify  mc  to  direct  the  dotilnfid,  and 

Ed  the  igiiomnU  lo  pri'veut   wrongs.  «nd  u-rminate 
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contentioiis ;  and  grant  that  I  may  use  that  knowledge 
which  I  fihall  attaint  to  thy  glory  and  my  own  aalTation, 
for  Je8U8  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

Engaging  in  PoUHcks  mih  H — -<fi. 

Norember,  1765. 

Almighty  Grod,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  wisdom,  en- 
lighten my  understanding  with  knowledge  of  right,  and 
goTem  my  will  by  thy  laws,  that  no  deceit  may  mislead 
me,  nor  temptation  corrupt  me ;  that  I  may  always  en- 
deavour to  do  good,  and  to  hinder  eviL  Amidst  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  this  world,  take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit 
from  me ;  but  grant  that  my  thoughts  may  be  fixed  on 
Thee,  and  that  I  may  finally  attain  everlasting  happiness, 
for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake.    Amen. 


1766. 

JmDiuury  1»  alter  2  ia  tlie  momi]^. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  again  appear 
in  thy  presence  the  wretdied  mispender  of  another  year, 
which  thy  mercy  has  allowed  me.  O  Lord,  let  me  not 
sink  into  total  depravity,  look  down  upon  me,  and  rescue 
me  at  last  from  the  captivity  of  sin.  Impart  to  me  good 
resolutions,  and  give  me  strength  and  perseverance  to  per- 
form them.  Take  not  firom  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  grant 
that  I  may  redeem  the  time  lost,  and  that  by  temperance 
and  diligence,  by  sincere  repentance  and  CEuthfol  obe- 
dience, I  may  finally  obtain  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 


Study, 
Entering  Novum  Museum, 

March?. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  gra- 
ciously supplied  me  with  new  conveniencies  for  study, 
grant  that  I  may  use  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory.    Forgive  me 
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Svptenibcr  IS,  1766,  at  Slreathun. 

((ave  ibis  day  completed  my  fifty-seventh  year.    O  Lord, 
(ox  Jesus  Christ's  sake  have  mercy  upon  mc. 


f  liuie  niiiqieat,  rdieve  my  perplexitiee,  strengthen  my 
nsolutioa.  and  enable  me  to  do  my  duty  with  vigour  and 
constanc}' ;  and  when  the  fears  and  hopes,  the  pains  and 
pleasures  of  this  life  shall  have  an  end,  receive  mc  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

Xmuscribetl,  June  26,  — 68. 

^■fbr. 

^^^p  Ai.HlGMTY  and  most  merciful  Fatlier,  who  ho&t  granted 
me  tn  prolong  my  life  to  another  year,  look  dowii  upon 
mc  with  pi^.  1/Ct  not  my  manifold  sins  and  negligences 
avert  from  mo  thy  fatherly  regard.  Enlighten  my  mind 
thai  T  may  know  my  duty;  that  I  may  perfona  it, 
strengtheu  my  resolution.  Let  not  another  year  be  lost 
in  viiin  dclil>erations ;  let  me  rememlwv,  that  of  the  short 
life  of  man,  a  great  pavt  is  already  past  in  GintulnefiD  and 
sloth.  Deliver  me,  gracious  Lurd,  from  the  bondage  of 
evil  customs,  and  talie  not  fi-om  me  thy  Holy  Spiiit ;  but 
enable  me  so  (o  spend  my  remaining  days,  that,  by  per- 
forming tliy  will,  I  may  promote  thy  glovy :  and  grant 
that  after  llie  troubles  and  disappointments  of  this  mortal 

» Slate,  I  may  obtain  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
testis  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 
Added, 
The  fomteenth  S.  after  Tr. 
The  morning  Collect. 
The  beginning  of  this  (day)  year. 
Purposes. 
[  To  keep  a  jotwnal.     To  begin  this  day. 
To  spend  four  hours  evety  day  in  study,  and  as  much 

more  as  T  can. 
To  read  a  portion  of  the  Scrii)lures  in  Greek,  every 

Sunday. 
To  rise  at  eight. 
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Oct.  3,  — 66.    Of  all  this  I  have  done  nothing. 
I  returned  firom  Streatham,  Oct.  1  -—66,  having  lived 
there  more  than  three  months. 

1767. 

January  1,  Ima  mane  acripsi. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  in  whose  hand 
are  life  and  death,  as  Thou  hast  suffered  me  to  see  the  be- 
giiming  of  another  jear,  grant,  I  beseech  Thee,  that  another 
jear  may  not  be  lost  in  idleness,  or  squandered  in  unpro- 
fitable employment.     Let  not  sin  prevail  on  the  remaining 
part  of  life,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but 
as  every  day  brings  me  nearer  to  my  end,  let  every  day 
contribute  to  make  my   end  holy  and  happy.      Enable 
me,  O  Lord,  to  use  all  enjoyments  with  due  temperance, 
preserve  me  from  unseasonable  and  immoderate  sleep,  and 
enable  me  to  run  with  diligence  the  race  that  is  set  before 
me,  that,  after  the  troubles  of  this  life,  I  may  obtain 
everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lonl. 
Amen. 

I  HAVE  been  disturbed  and  unsettled  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  been  without  resolution  to  apply  to  study  or  to  bu- 
siness, being  hindered  by  sudden  snatches. 

I  have  for  some  days  forbom  wine  and  suppers.  Absti- 
nencies  not  easily  practised  in  another's  house ;  but  1 
think  it  fit  to  try. 

I  was  extremely  perturbed  in  the  night,  but  have  had 
this  day  more  ease  than  1  expected.  D.  gr.  Perhaps 
this  may  be  such  a  sudden  relief  as  I  once  once  had  by 
a  good  night's  rest  in  Fetter  lane. 

The  shortness  of  the  time  which  the  common  order  of 
nature  allows  me  to  expect,  is  very  frequently  upon  my 
mind.    Crod  grant  that  it  may  profit  me. 

Augnst  17,  1707. 

From    that    time,    by   abstinence,   I  have    had    more 
ease.    I  have  read  five  books  of  Homer,  and  hope  to 
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k'Ond  Uie  i>ixtb   to-uight.     I  have  given  Mrs.    ii 


r  abstineiicc  from  ^vine  and  suppers,  I  ohtaincd  siid- 
kden  and  great  relief,  and  had  Ixeedom  of  mind  restored 
^'to  me,  whicb  I  have  wanted  for  all  this  year,  without 

g  ahle  to  dnd  any  means  of  obtaining  it. 
I  nm  now  about  to  receive,  with   my  old  friend  Kitty 
Chuinbers,   the   soerament,  preparatory  to  her  death. 
Grant,  O  God,  that  it  may  fit  mc.     I  purpose  temper- 
ance for  my  resolution.     O  God,  enable  me  to  keep  my 
I  purpose  W  thy  glory. 
5.  33.  P.  M. 
have  communicated  with  Kilty,  and  kissed  her.     I  was 
for  some  time  distracted,  but  at  last  more  composed.     I 
commended    my   friends   and    Kitty.       Lucy   and    I 
were   much    affected.       Kitty  is,    I    tliiiik   going    to 
heaven. 
August  17,  1707. 
O  God,  grant  that  I  may  prnclise  such  temperance  in 
meat,  drink,  luid  sleep,  and  all  bodily  cnjtiyments,  as  may 
lit  me  for  the  duties  to  which  ITiou  slialt  call  me,  and  by 
thy  blessing  procure  me  freedom  of  thought  and  quietness 
of  mind,  that  I  may  so  serve  Thee  in  this  shoit  and  frail 
life,  that  I  may  be  received  by  Thcc  at  my  death  to  ever- 
laeting  happiness.     Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Uoly  Spirit 
from  me ;  deliver  me  not   up    to   vain   fcaia ;   but  have 
mercy  on  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 


O  Gfxl,  who  dcsircsl  not  the  death,  &c. 
(  O  Lord,  grant  us  increase  — 
»  O  God,  —  panlon  and  peace  — 

O  God,  who  knowest  our  uecHiasitios  — 

Our  Father  — 

Sunday,  Oct.  IS,  ITBT. 
fESTERDAY,  Oct.  17,  at  about  ten  in  the  momiug,  I 

took  leave  Cor  ever  of  my  dear  old  friend  ('atherine 

Chambers,  who  came  to  live  with  my  mother  about 
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1724,  and  has  been  but  little  parted  from  us  since.  She 

buried  my  fBtther,  my  brother,  and  my  mother.    She  is 

now  fifty-eight  years  old. 
I  desired  all  to  withdraw,  then  told  her  that  we  were  to  part 

for  ever ;  that  as  Christians,  we  should  part  with  prayer; 

and  that  I  would,  if  she  was  willing,  say  a  short  prayer 

beside  her.    She  expressed  great  desire  to  hear  me; 

and  held  up  her  poor  hands,  as  she  lay  in  bed,  with 
.  great  fervour,  while  I  prayed  kneeling  by  her,  nearly  in 

the  following  words : 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whose  loving- 
kindness  is  over  aU  thy  works,  behold,  visit,  and  relieve 
this  thy  servant,  who  is  grieved  with  sickness.  Grant 
that  the  sense  of  her  weakness  may  add  strength  to  her 
faith,  and  seriousness  to  her  repentance.  And  grant  that 
by  the  help  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  after  the  pains  and  labours 
of  this  short  life,  we  may  all  obtain  everlasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  :  for  whose  sake  hear  our 
prayers.    Amen.    Our  Father,  &c. 

I  then  kissed  her.  She  told  me  that  to  part  was  the 
greatest  pain  that  she  had  ever  felt,  and  that  she  hoped 
we  should  meet  again  in  a  better  place.  I  expressed, 
with  swelled  eyes,  and  great  emotion  of  tenderness,  the 
same  hopes.  We  kissed,  and  parted.  I  humbly  hope 
to  meet  again,  and  to  part  no  more. 

1768. 

Bed^Hfne. 

Lents. 

Almighty  Grod,  who  seest  that  I  have  no7power  of 
myself  to  help  myself;  keep  me  both  outwardly  in  my 
body,  and  inwardly  in  my  soul,  that  I  may  be  defended 
bom  all  adversities  that  may  happen  to  the  body,  and 
from  all  evil  thoughts  which  may  assault  and  hurt  the 
soul,  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

This  prayer  maybe  said  before  or  after  the  entrance 
into  bed,  as  a  preparative  for  sleep. 
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When   I  iTiinscribed  this  prayer,  it  was  ray  puri>08e  lo 
have  made  tliis  book*  a  collection. 


Study  of  Tmu/uen. 

Almightv  God,  giver  of  ;J1  knowledge,  enable  me  so 
to  pursue  the  study  of  tongues,  that  I  may  promote  thy 
(flory  and  my  own  salvation. 

Bless  my  endeavours  as  shall  seem  best  unto  Thee ; 
and  if  it  shall  please  Thee  to  grant  me  the  attainment  of 
my  purpose,  preserve  me  from  sinful  pride ;  take  not  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  mc,  but  give  me  a  pure  heart  and  hum- 
ble  mind,  through  Jesus  Christ,     Amen. 

Of  this  prayer  there  is  no  date,  nor  can  I  tell  when  it 

II       was  written  ;  but  I  think  it  was  in  Gougb  si|uaTe, 
I       after  the  Dictionary  was  ended.  I  did  not  study  what 
r      I  then  intended. 
F  Transcribed  Jime  20.  1768. 
'  TnivniDBlliDg,  in  Kent, 

S«pteni1)er  IS,  n68,itiiigbt 
t  HATE  now  begun  the  sixtieth  year  of  my  life.     How 
the  last  year  has  past,  I  am  unwilling  to  terrify  myself 
with  thinking.     This  day  haa  been  past  in  great  per- 
turbation ;  I  was  distracted  at  church  in  an  uncommon 
degree,  and  my  distress  has  had  very  little  intermission. 
I  have  found  myself  somewhat  rcbeved  by   reading, 
which  I,  therefore,  intend  to  practise  when  I  am  able. 
This  day  it  came  into  my  mind  to  write  the  history  of  my 
melancholy.     On  this  I  purpose  to  deliberate  ;  I  know 
not  whether  it  may  not  too  much  disturb  me. 
I  this  day  read  a  great  part  of  Pascal's  life. 
^^O  Lord,  who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &e. 

^b'AL 

E 


I  Alhiohty  and  most  merciful  Father,  Creator  and  Pre- 
hrer  of  mankind,  look  down  with  pity  upon  my  troubles 
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and  maktdies.  Heal  my  body,  atrengtfaeii  my  mind,  com- 
pose my  distraction,  calm  my  inquietude,  and  relieve  my 
tenour»;  that,  if  it  please  Tbee,  I  may  run  the  race  that  is 
set  before  me  with  peaee,  patience,  constancy,  and  con- 
fid^Dce.  Grant  thus  O  Iiord,  and  take  not  from  me  thy 
Hdy  Spirit,  but  pardon  and  bless  me,  for  the  sake  of  Je- 
sus Christ  our  Lord. 

1769. 

January  1. 

I  am  now  about  to  begin  another  year :  how  die  last  has 
past,  it  would  be  in  my  state  of  weakness,  perhaps  not 
prudent  too  solicitously  to  recdlecL  God  will,  I  hope, 
turn  my  sufferings  to  my  benefit,  forgive  me  whatever 
I  have  done  amiss,  and  having  vouchsafed  me  great  re- 
lief, will,  by  degrees,  heal  and  restore  both  my  mind 
and  body ;  and  permit  me,  when  the  last  year  of  my 
life  shall  come,  to  leave  the  world  in  holiness  and  tran- 
quillity. 

I  am  nol  yet  in  a  state  to  form  many  resolutions ;  I  pur- 
pose, and  hope  to  rise  early  in  the  morning,  at  eight, 
and  by  degrees  at  six ;  eig^t  being  the  latest  hour  to 
which  bed-time  can  be  properly  extended;  and  six  the 
earliest  that  the  present  system  of  Ufe  requires. 

Ajlmightt  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  con- 
tinued my  life  from  year  to  year,  grant  that  by  longer  ^ife 
I  may  become  less  desirous  of  sinful  pleasures^  and  more 
oarefAl  of  eternal  happiness.  As  age  comes  upon  me,  let 
my  mind  be  mote  withdrawn  from  vanity  and  folly,  more 
enlightened  with  the  knowledge  of  thy  will,  and  more  in* 
vigoratcd  with  resolution  to  obey  it.  O  Lord,  calm  my 
thoughts,  direct  my  desires,  and  fortify  my  piu7)oses.  If  it 
shall  please  Thee,  give  quiet  to  my  latter  days,  and  so 
supi)ort  me  with  thy  grace,  that  I  may  die  in  thy  favour, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 

Safely  brought  us  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  &c. 
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Scjilnnbcr  IS,  ITfifl,  * 
'i'Hls  day  comjileUs  the  sixtieth  year  ol"  my  aire,  Whrt 
I  have  done,  and  what  I  have  Idt  iihiIoug,  the  tin 
eetUed  stute  of  my  mind  makes  nil  (tn<loavourR  to  tliii 
improper.  I  hojje  w  survey  my  life  with  mure  l 
qtiillityi  in  some  part  of  the  time  which  Gud  shall  g 
me. 

The  loitt  year  has  been  wholly  spent  in  a  slow  pn^ress  o 
n^-dvery.  My  days  arc  CA^cr*  hut  the  peiturhatioi 
my  nights  is  very  distressful.  1  tliiuk  to  try  u  lowei 
diet.  I  have  grown  fat  loo  fast.  My  lungs  8< 
cumbered,  and  my  breath  fails  me,  if  my  strength  is  ii 
imy  unusual  degree  excrtt:d,  or  my  motion  accelerated.^ 
I  geem  to  myself  to  bear  exercise  with  more  difficulty 
than  in  the  last  winter.  Hut  though  I  feel  all  those 
decays  of  body,  I  have  made  no  preparation  for  tlie 
grave.     What  t^hall  I  do  to  be  saved  ? 

Ar,MiOHTY  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  uo 
ill  thy  preseucfi,  laden  willi  the  bins,  and  nccotintable  fo|j 
the  mercies  of  another  year.  Glory  be  to  Tliec,  O  C 
lor  the  mitigation  of  my  troubles,  and  tor  the  hope  i 
health  both  of  mind  and  body  which  Thou  Irnsl  vouot 
Bftfcd  me.  Most  mea'iful  Lord,  if  it  seem  goo<l  imto  The* 
comjK>9e  my  miud,  and  relieve  my  diseases;  enalile  me  k 
perform  the  duties  of  my  station,  and  so  to  seiTeThcc,  i 
that,  when  my  Iiour  of  departure  from  this  painful  liflj 
shall  Iw  (leLiyud  no  longer,  I  may  be  i«ceived  to  evii 
lasting  luippiness,  for  the  suko  of  Jesus  Clirist  our  Lord 
Amen. 

O  LoHD,  without  whose  help  all  the  puri)oses  of  man 
are  vain,  eniihlo  me  to  use  sueh  temperance  as  may  liL'id 
my  body,  and  strengthen  my  mind,  and  enable  nie  to 
serve  niee.  Grant  this,  O  Lord,  for  ihc  f^ake  of  Jesui 
Christ  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

Who  hast  safely  brought  me,  &c. 
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September  19,  1769. 

Yesterday,  having  risen  from  a  disturbed  and  weari- 
some night,  I  was  not  much  at  rest  the  whole  day.  I 
prayed  with  the  collect,  to  the  beginnings  in  the  night 
and  in  the  morning.  At  night  I  composed  my  prayer, 
and  wrote  my  reflection.  Reviewing  th<mi,  I  found 
them  both  weakly  conceived  and  imperfectly  expressed, 
and  corrected  the  prayer  this  morning.  I  am  glad  that 
I  have  not  omitted  my  annual  practice.  I  hope  that 
by  rigid  temperance,  and  moderate  exercise,  I  may  yet 
recover.  I  used  the  prayer  again  at  night,  and  am 
now  to  b^^,  by  the  permission  of  God,  my  sixty-first 
year. 

• 

Norember  5, 1769. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  whose  providence  is 
over  all  thy  works,  look  down  with  pity  upon  the  diseases 
of  my  body,  and  the  perturbations  of  my  mind.  Grive  thy 
blessing,  O  Lord,  to  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  my 
relief.  And  restore  ease  to  my  body,  and  quiet  to  my 
thoughts.  Let  not  my  remaining  life  be  made  useless  by 
infirmities ;  neither  let  health,  if  Thou  shalt  grant  it,  be 
employed  by  me  in  disobedience  to  thy  laws ;  but  give  me 
such  a  sense  of  my  pains  as  may  humble  me  before  Thee ; 
and  such  remembrance  of  thy  mercy  as  may  produce  ho- 
nest industry,  and  holy  confidence.  And,  O  Lord,  whe- 
ther Thou  ordainest  my  days  to  be  past  in  ease  or  anguish, 
take  not  fiK>m  me  thy  Holy  Spirit;  but  grant  that  I  may 
attain  everlasting  Ufe,  for  the  sake  of  lesus  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 
This  I  found  January  11,  1772  ;  and  believe  it  written 

when  I  began  to  live  on  milk.    I  grew  worse  with 

forbearance  of  solid  food. 

1770. 

Janaarj  1,  prima  mane. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  permitted  to 
behold  the  b^^ning  of  another  year,  succour  with  thy 
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help,  and  bless  with  thy  favour,  the  creatuix;  whom  1 
vouchsafest  to  preserve.     Mitigate,  if  it  tiholl  seem  b 
UQto  Thee.,  the  diseases  of  my  body,  and  compuse  the  diflt 
orders  of  my  mind.     Dispel  my  terroiirs ;  and  giant,  tlu 
tbe  time  which  Thou  shall  yet  allow  me,  may  not  paafti 
tmprofitably  away.     Let  not  pleasure  seduce  me,  idleness  J 
lull  me,  or  misery  depress  me.     Let  me  perform  to  thy 
plory,  and   the   good  of  my  fellow  creatures,   the  work 
which  thou  sholt  yet  appoint  me ;  and  grant,  that  as  I 
draw  nearer  to  my  dissolution,  I  may.  by  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  Spirit,   feel  my  knowledge  of  Thee  increased,  i 
hope  exalted,  and  my  faith  strengthened ;  that,  when  t 
hour  which  is  coming  shall  come,  I  may  pass  by  a  hold 
death  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Chi 
our  Lord.     Amen. 

Wetlne»d»j,  March  28,  1T70. 
TiiLs  ia  the  day  on  which,  in  1752, 1  was  deprived  o 
poor  dear  Tetty.     Having  left  off  the  practice  of  think- ' 
ing  on  her  with  some  particular  combinations,  I  har^ 
reciJled  her  to  my  mind  of  late  less  frequently ;  bill 
when  I  recollect  the  time  in  which  we  lived  togethei 
my  grief  for  her  departure  is  not  abated ;  and  I  hari 
less  pleasure  in  any  good  that  befalls  me,  bccai 
does  not  partake  it.     On  many  occasions,  I  think  whi 
she  would  have  said  or  done.     When  I  saw  the  i 
at  Brighthelmstone,  I  wished  for  her  to  have  seen  ttl 
with  me.     But  with  rcHpcct  to  her,  no  rational  wish  f 
now  left,  but  that  we  may  meet   at  last  where  i 
mercy  of  God  shall  make  ua  happy,  and  perhaps  mal 
us  instrumeutal  to  the  happiness  of  each  other.     It  i 
now  eighteen  years. 

April  H,  I77l>. 

Tbis  week  is  Passion  Week. 

I  have  for  some  weeks  past  been  much  afflicted  with  t1 
lumbago,  or  rheumatism  in  the  loins,  which  often  pat 
lo  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  where  it  causes  equal, 
not  greater  pain.    In  the  day  tlie  huiishine  mitigates  itd 
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and  in  cold  or  cloudy  weather,  such  as  has  for  some  time 
past  remarkably  prevailed,  the  heat  of  a  strong  fire  sus- 
pends it.  In  the  night  it  is  so  troublesome,  as  not  very 
easily  to  be  borne.  I  lie  wrapped  in  flannel,  with  a 
very  great  fire  near  my  bed ;  but  whether  it  be  that  a 
recumbent  posture  increases  the  pain,  or  that  expansion 
by  modemte  warmth  excites  what  a  great  heat  dissi- 
pates, I  can  seldom  remain  in  bed  two  hours  at  a  time 
without  the  necessity  of  rising  to  heat  the  parts  affected 
at  the  fire. 

One  night,  between  the  pain  and  the  spasms  in  my 
stomach,  I  was  insupportably  distressed.  On  the  next 
night,  I  think,  I  laid  a  blister  to  my  back,  and  took 
opium;  my  night  was  toleroble,  and,  from  that  time, 
the  spasms  in  my  stomach,  which  disturbed  me  for 
many  years,  and  for  two  past  harassed  me  almost  to 
distraction,  have  nearly  ceased ;  I  suppose  the  breast  is 
relaxed  by  the  ojMum. 

Having  passed  Thursday  in  Passion  Week  at  Mr  Thrale's, 
I  came  home  on  Friday  morning,  that  I  might  pass  the 
day  unobserved ;  I  had  nothing  but  water,  once  in  the 
morning,  and  once  at  bed-time.  I  refused  tea,  after 
some  deliberation,  in  the  afternoon.  They  did  not  press 
it.  I  came  home  late,  and  was  unwilling  to  carry  my 
rheumatism  to  the  cold  church  in  the  morning,  unless 
that  were  rather  an  excuse  made  to  myself.  In  the 
afternoon  I  went  to  church,  but  came  late,  I  think  at 
the  Creed.  I  read  Clarke's  Sermon  on  the  death  of 
Christ,  and  the  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  in  Greek, 
but  rather  hastily.  I  then  went  to  Thrale's,  and  had  a 
very  tedious  and  painful  night  But  the  spasms  in  my 
throat  arc  gone ;  and,  if  either  the  pain,  or  the  opiate 
which  the  pain  enforced,  has  sto{fpcd  them,  the  relief  is 
very  cheaply  purchased.  The  pain  harasses  me  much ; 
yet  many  have  the  disease,  perhaps,  in  a  much  higher 
degree,  with  want  of  food,  fire,  and  covering,  which  I 
find  thus  grievous,  with  all  the  succoiurs  that  riches  and 
kindness  can  buy  and  give. 
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Sattirday  I  was  nol  hun^fty,  anil  did  not  oat  mtich 

^  lireakfast.     TlierB  was  a  dinner  and  company,  at  wliich 

s  l^ersuadtKl  oi-  tempted  to  stay.     At  night  I  came 

f  borne.  Bat  up,  and  comiwsed  tlie  Prayer ;  and  having 

f  ordered  the  maid  tit  make  the  fire  in  my  chamlwr,  nt 

eight  went  to  rest,  and  had  a  tolernhle  night. 


Easier  Day. 

April  13,  IT70,  in  lUc  nKiruiag. 

ALUlcnTY  aud  cvorlanting  God,  who  hast  preserved 

me,  by  iby  fatherly  care,  tbrouuli  all  the  years  of  my  post 

life,  and  now  pemiittest  me  aj^ain  to  commemomte  the 

Ifferings   and   moritfi  of  our  Lord  and   Saviour   Jesus 

;  grant  me  so  to  partake  of  this  Holy  Rite,  Uiat  the 

>qiiiet  of  my  mmd  may  be  appeased,  that  my  faith  may 

be  increased,  my  hope  streu|j^hcned,  and  my  life  regulated 
by  thy  will.  Make  me  Unily  thankful  for  that  iMirtion  of 
heallh  wliich  thy  mercy  has  restored,  mid  euable  me  to 

I  the  remains  of  life  to  thy  ploiy  and  my  own  ealvatioii. 
te  not  from  mc,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  exliuguish 
my  mind  all  sinful  and  inanlinate  desires;  let  me 
dve  to  do  that  wbich  is  right ;  and  let  me,  by  thy  heli>, 
p  my  resolutions.  Let  mc,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  at  last 
iw  peace  and  comfort ;  but  whatever  state  of  life  Tliou 
shatt  ajipoint  me,  let  me  end  it  by  a  happy  death,  ami 
enjoy  eternal  happiness  in  thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of 
Jeans  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen. 


I 


Eiister  Duy. 


M  just  returned  from  the  communion,  having  been  very 
little  interrupted  in  my  duty  by  bodily  pain.  ' 

very  early  at  church,  and  used  this  Prayer,  I  think, 
before  senice,  with  proper  Collects.  I  was  composed 
during  the  service.  1  went  to  the  table  to  hear  the  pre- 
fatory part  of  the  office,  then  returned  to  my  pew,  and 
tried  to  settle  some  resolutions. 
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I  resolved  to  form,  this  day,  some  plan  lor  reading  the 
Scriptures. 

To  rise  by  eight,  or  earlier. 

To  form  a  plan  for  the  regulation  of  my  daily  life. 

To  excite  in  myself  such  a  fenrent  desire  of  pleasing  God, 
as  should  suppress  all  other  passions. 

I  prayed  through  all  the  collects  of  meditation,  with  some 
extempomy  prayen;  lecommended  my  inends,  Kving 
and  dead  When  I  returned  to  the  table,  I  staid  till 
most  had  communicated,  and  in  the  mean  time  tried  to 
settle  my  mind;  prayed  against  bad  and  troublesome 
thoughts ;  resolved  to  oppose  sudden  incursions  of  them; 

and,  I  think,  had thrown  into  my  mind  at  the 

general  confession.  When  I  went  first  to  the  table,  the 
particular  series  of  my  thoughts  I  cannot  recollect. 

When  I  came  home,  I  returned  thanks,  by  acoommodaling 
the  General  Thanksgiving ;  and  used  this  Prayer  again, 
with  the  Collects,  after  receiving.  I  hope  Grod  has 
heard  me. 

Shall  I  ever  receive  the  Sacrament  with  tranqoillily  ? 
Surely  the  time  will  come. 

Some  vain  thoughts  stole  upon  me  while  I  stood  near  the 
table :  I  hope  1  ejected  them  effectually,  so  as  not  to  be 
hurt  by  them. 

I  went  to  prayers  at  seven,  having  fSeuited ;  read  the  two 
Morning  Lessons  in  Greek.  At  night  I  read  Clarke's 
Sermon  of  the  Humiliation  of  our  Saviour. 

1  Sunday  after  Eatter. 

1  HAVE  been  recovering  from  my  rheumatism  slowly,  yet 
sensibly;  but  the  last  week  has  produced  little  good. 
Uneasy  nights  have  tempted  me  to  lie  long  in  the 
morning.  But  when  I  wake  in  the  night,  the  release 
which  still  continues  from  the  spasms  in  my  throat, 
gives  me  great  comfort. 

The  plan  which  I  formed  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  was 
to  read  600  verses  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  200  in  the 
New,  every  week. 
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B  Old  'J'eetument  in  any  langiiagc,  the  New  iji  Greek. 

(lay  I  began  to  reatl  the  S«ptuaginl,  but  read  only 
250  versea,  the  nine  first  chapters  of  Genesis. 
On  this  evening  1  repeated  the  Prayer  for  Easter  Ony, 
changing  the  future  tense  for  the  past. 


June  I,  1771). 

JfEHY  man  naturally  persuades  himself  that  he  can  keep 

■[liis  resulutions,  nor  is  he  eonvinced  of  his  imbecility  but 

m  by  length  of  time,  and  frequency  of  experiment.     This 

lOpinion  of  our  own  constancy  is  so  prevalent,  that  wc 

■Ivrays  despise  him  who  suffers  his  general  and  settled 

■tpur]}OBe  to   be   overpowered   by  an   occasional  desire. 

■They,  therefore,    lyliom   frequent  failures  have   mode 

■desperate,   cease    to   form   resolutions ;   and  they  who 

late  becoming  cunning,  do  nnt  tell  them.     Those  who 

xlo  not  make  them  are  very   few,  but  of  their  effect 

little  is  perceived ;  for  scarcely  any  man  persists  in  a 

^course  of  life  planned  by  choice,  but  as  be  is  restrained 

rom  deviiition  by  some  externa]  power.    He  who  may 

klive  as  he  \n\\,  seldom  Iivi;s  long  in  the  observation  of 

s  own  rules.    I  never  yet  saw  a  regular  family,  unless 

t  were  that  of  Mrs.  Harriot's,  nor  a  regular  man,  ex- 

»pt  Mr. ,  whose  exactness  I  know  only  by  his 

Ldwu  report,  and  I'salmnnazar.  whose  life  was,  I  think, 
nifonn. 


1771. 

Eiutter  Dny. 

March  31 , 
Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now  about 
■commemorate  onec  more,  in  thy  pirseuce,  the  rcdemp- 
1  of  tjie  world  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  thy  Son  Jesus 
Chriirt,  Grant,  O  moat  merciful  God,  that  the  benefit  of 
his  sufferings  may  be  extended  to  me.  Grant  me  faith, 
^rant  me  repentance.  Illuminate  me  nnth  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  enable  me  to  fonn  good  ptiiijoses,  and  to  bring 
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these  purposes  to  good  effect  Let  me  so  dispose  my 
-time,  that  I  may  discharge  the  duties  to  which  Thou  shall 
vouchsafe  to  call  me;  and  let  that  degpree  of  health,  to 
which  thy  mercy  has  restored  me,  be  employed  to  thy 
glory.  O  God,  invigorate  my  understanding,  compose 
my  perturbations,  recall  my  wanderings,  and  calm  my 
thoughts ;  that  having  lived  while  Thou  shalt  grant  me 
life,  to  do  good  and  to  praise  Thee,  I  may,  when  thy  call 
•hall  summon  me  to  another  state,  receive  mercy  fix>m 
'  Thee,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

S«pt  18»  1771»  9  at  night. 

I  AM  now  come  to  my  sixty-third  year.  For  the  last  year 
I  have  been  slowly  recovering  both  from  the  violence  of 
my  last  illness,  and,  I  think,  from  the  general  disease 
of  my  life.  My  breath  is  less  obstructed,  and  I  am 
more  capable  of  motion  and  exercise.  My  mind  is  less 
encnmbered,  and  I  am  less  interrupted  in  mental  em- 
ployment. Some  advances,  I  hope,  have  been  made 
towards  regularity.  I  have  missed  church  since  Easter 
only  two  Sundays,  bodi  which,  I  hope,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  supply  by  attendance  on  divine  worsbip  in 
the  following  week.  Since  Easter,  my  evening,  devo- 
tions have  been  lengthened.  But  indolence  and  indif- 
ference has  been  neither  conquered  or  opposed.  No 
plan  of  study  has  been  pursued  or  formed,  except  diat 
I  have  commonly  read  every  week,  if  not  on  Sunday,  a 
stated  portion  of  the  New  Testament  in  Grreek.  But 
what  is  mo8t  to  be  considered,  I  have  neither  attempted 
nor  formed  any  scheme  of  life  by  which  I  may  do  good, 
and  please  God. 
^  One  great  hindrance  is  want  of  rest ;  my  nocturnal  com- 
plaints grow  less  troublesome  towards  morning;  and 
I  am  tempted  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  the  night. 
I  think,  however,  to  try  to  rise  every  day  by  eight,  and 
to  combat  indolence  as  I  shall  obtain  strength.  Per- 
haps Providence  has  yet  some  use  for  the  remnant  of 
my  life. 
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Aluiohty  and  everlasting;  God,  whose  mei-cy  is  over 
1  thy  works,  aiid  who  bust  do  pleasure  in  the  death  ul  a 
sinner,  look  with  pity  upon  me,  suceour  and  preserve  me ; 
enable  me  to  conquer  evil  habits,  and  surmount  tempta- 
tions. Give  roe  ^race  so  to  use  the  degree  of  health  wludi 
Thou  hast  restored  to  my  mind  and  body,  that  I  may  per- 
form the  task  Thou  sbolt  yet  appoint  me.  Look  down,  O 
graeious  Lord,  upon  my  remtuning  part  of  life ;  grant,  if 
it  please  Thee,  that  the  days,  fe-w  or  many,  whieh  Thou 
sbalt  yet  allow  me,  may  pass  in  reasonable  confidence, 
and  holy  tranquillity.  Withhold  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from 
me,  but  strengthen  all  good  purposes,  till  they  shall  pro- 
duce a  life  pleasing  to  Thee,  And  when  Thou  shaltcall 
me  to  another  state,  forgive  nie  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to 
happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Safely  brougfat  us,  &c. 

^H  Sept.  S3,  1771. 

^Pb  the  18th|  in  the  morning,  l>efore  I  went  to  lied,  I 
Med  the  genera]  prayer  ["  be^nning  of  this  year"]  and 
when  I  rose.  1  came  home  from  Mr,  Thrale's  that  1 
might  be  more  master  of  my  hours.  I  went  to  church 
in  the  morning,  but  came  in  to  the  Litany.  I  have 
gone  voluntarily  to  church  on  the  week  days  but  few 
limes  in  my  life.  !  think  to  mend. 
At  night  I  composed  and  used  the  prayer,  which  1  have 
used  since  in  my  devotions  one  morning.  Having  been 
somewhat  disturbed,  I  have  not  yet  settled  in  any  plan, 
except  that  yesterday  1  began  to  learn  some  verses  in 
the  Greek  Testament  for  a  Sunday's  recital.  I  hope,  by 
I  in  God,  to  amend  my  life. 


1772. 

Jan.  1, 1  in  tbe  morning. 
Almighty  God,   who  hast  permitted  me  to  see  the 
{inning  of  another  year,  enable  me  so  to  receive  ihy 
jy,  an  that  it  may   raise  in   me  stronger  desires  of 
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pleasing  Thee  by  purity  of  mind  and  holiness  of  Hfe. 
Strengthen  me,  O  Lord,  in  good  purposes,  and  reasonable 
meditations.  Look  with  pity  upon  all  my  disofders  of 
mind,  and  infirmities  of  body.  Grant  that  the  residue  of 
my  life  may  enjoy  such  degrees  of  health  as  may  permit 
me  to  be  useful,  and  that  I  may  live  to  thy  glory ;  and,  O 
merciful  Lord,  when  it  shall  please  Thee  to  call  me  from 
the  present  state,  enable  me  to  die  in  confidence  of  thy 
mercy,  and  receive  me  to  everlasting  happiness,  £Dr  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
To  rise  in  the  morning. 

Easier  Eve. 

April  18, 1778. 

I  AM  now  again  preparing,  by  divine  mercy,  to  omnme- 
morate  the  death  of  my  gracious  Redeemer,  and' la  Ibrm, 
as  God  shall  enable  me,  resolutions  and  purposes  of  a 
better  life. 

When  I  review  the  last  year,  I  am  able  to  recollect  so 
little  done,  that  shame  and  sorrow,  though  perfaapa  too 
weakly,  come  upon  me ;  yet  I  have  been  gODerally  fiiee 
from  local  pain,  and  my  strength  has  seemed  giaddaUy 
to  increase.  But  my  sleep  has  generally  been  unquiet, 
and  I  have  not  becai  able  to  rise  eariy.  My  mind  is 
unsettled,  and  my  memory  confrised.  I  have  of  late 
turned  my  thoughts,  with  a  very  useless  eamestneas, 
upon  past  incidents.  I  have  yet  got  no  commaiid  over 
my  thoughts ;  an  unpleasing  incident  is  almost  certain 
to  hinder  my  rest;  this  is  the  remainder  of  my  last 
illness.  By  sleepless  or  unquiet  nights,  and  short  days, 
made  short  by  late  rising,  the  time  passes  away  un- 
counted and  unheeded.    Life  so  spent  is  useless. 

I  hope  U)  cast  my  time  into  some  stated  method. 

To  let  no  hour  pass  unemployed. 

To  rise  by  degrees  more  eariy  in  the  nnmiing. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

I  have,  I  think,  been  less  guilty  of  neglecting  puUick  wor- 
ship than  formeriy.    I  have  commonly  on  Sunday  gone 
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ponce  to  church,  and  if  I  have  missed,  have  reproached 
myself. 

I  have  exerted  rather  more  activity  of  body.  These  dis- 
positions I  desire  to  improve, 

I  resolved,  la«t  Easter,  to  read  withiu  the  year,  the  whole 
Bible,  a  very  great  part  of  which  I  had  never  looked 
upon.     I  read  the  Greek  Testament  without  conslnring, 

Band  this  day  concluded  the  Apocalypse.     I  think  that 
bo  part  was  missed. 
jr  purpose  of  reading  the  rest  of  the  Bihle  was  foi^otten, 
till  I  took  by  chance  the  resolutions  of  last  Easter  in  my 
liand. 
began  it  the  first  day  of  Lent;  and,  for  a  time,  read 
with  some  regularity.    I  viaa  then  disturbed  or  seduced, 
but  finished  the  Old  Testament  last  Thursday. 
1  hope  to  read  the  whole  Bible  once  a  year,  as  loue  as  I 

Kterday  I  fasted,  as  I  have  alTvaya  or  commonly  done 
!  Uie  death  of  Tetty.  The  fast  was  more  painfiU 
AiaD  it  has  formerly  been,  whicb  I  imputed  to  some 
nedicinal  evacuations  in  the  beginning  of  the  week, 
tnd  to  a  meal  of  cakes  on  the  foregoing  day.  I  cannot 
low  fast  as  formerly. 

woted  this  week  to  the  penisal  of  the  Bible,  and  have 
e  httle  secular  business.    I  am  this  night  easier  thou 
I  .CDStomary  on  this  anniversary,  but  am  not  sensibly 
~  ightened. 


Eojiter  Day. 


nic^ht. 


JIE  day  is  now  begun,  on  which  I  hope  to  begin  a  new 
\  <iotirse  Arm?  li^*  inyAfi"*- 
|Iy  hopes  are  from  this  time. 

To  rise  early. 

To  waste  less  time. 

To  appropriate  something  to  charity. 
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Easier. 

Almighty  Grod,  merciful  Father,  who  hatest  nothing 
that  Thou  hast  made,  look  down  with  pity  upon  my  sinful- 
ness and  weakness.  Strengthen,  O  Lord,  my  mind; 
deliver  me  from  needless  terrours;  enable  me  to  correct 
all  inordinate  desires,  to  eject  all  evil  thoughts,  to  reform 
all  sinful  habits,  and  so  to  amend  my  life,  that  when  at 
the  end  of  my  days  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  de- 
part in  peace,  and  be  received  into  everlasting  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

9  in  Uie  morning. 

Glory  be  to  Thee,  O  Lord  God,  for  the  deliverance 
which  Thou  hast  granted  me  from  diseases  of  mind  and 
body.  Grant,  O  gracious  God,  that  I  may  employ  the 
powers  which  Thou  vouchsafest  me  to  thy  glory,  and  the 
salvation  of  my  soul,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


April  98|  1778. 

I  WAS  some  way  hindered  from  oontinuing  this  oontem- 
plation  in  the  usual  manner,  and  therefore  try,  at  the 
distance  of  a  week,  to  review  the  last  Sunday.  I  went 
to  church  early,  having  first,  I  think,  used  my  pnyer. 
When  I  was  there,  I  had  very  little  pertmiMition  of 
mind.  During  the  usual  time  of  meditation,  I  con- 
sidered the  Christian  duties  under  the  three  principles 
of  soberness,  righteousness,  and  godliness;  and  pur- 
posed to  forward  godliness  by  the  anmuai  perutal  of  the 
Bible;  righteousness  iy  seMmg  sometkmg  for  dkarii^y 
and  soberness  &y  earljf  Aotfrv.  I  commended  as  usual, 
with  preface  of  permission,  and,  I  think,  mentioned 
BiithuTst,  I  came  home,  and  found  P^udi  and  Boswell 
waiting  for  me.  >\liat  devotions  I  used  afker  my  return 
homo«  I  ilo  not  itistinctly  nomember.  I  went  to  prayers 
in  the  cvouiug ;  and,  I  think,  entered  kte. 

I  ha^T  this  week  omloavourcd  every  day  but  one,  to  rise 
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early,  and  have  tried  lo  be  tiiligciit;  but  have  iiot  per- 
formed what  1  required  from  myself. 
Ou  Good  Friday,  I  paid  I*eylon  without  requiring  work. 
Since  Eafiter  1771,  I  have  added  a  Collect  to  my  evening 

devotion, 
I  hftve  been  less  indulgent  to  corporctJ  inactivity.     Hut 

have  done  little  with  my  miud. 
It  a  tx  comfort  to  me,  that  at  last,  in  my  sixty-third  year, 
I  have  attained  to  know,  even  thus  hastily,  conlusotUy, 
and  imperfeclly,  what  my  Bible  contains. 
May  the  good  God  increase  and  sanctify  my  knowledge. 
I  have  never  yet  read  the  Apocrypha.    When  1  was  a  boy, 
1  have  read  or  heard  of  Bel  and  the  Dnigon,  Suaannu, 
some  of  Tobit,  perhaps  all;  some  at  least  of  Judith,  and 
some  of  Ecclesiasticus ;  and,  I  &upj>osc,  the  Benedicite. 
l^_,     I  have  tjomc  time  looked  into  the  Maccabees,  and  read 
1^^^   a    chapter   containing    the    question,     H'Tlich    u    the 
^^F  strongest  ?'  1  think  in  Esdi-as. 

^^Bb  the  afternoon  of  Easter  Day,  I  read  Fococke's  Com- 
^^K  mcntary. 

^^^Khave  this  lost  week  scarcely  tried  to  read,  nor  have  1 
^^^Ercad  any  thing  this  day. 

^^^Hliavo  had  my  mind  weak  and  disturbed  for  some  weeks 
^■past 

^^Tlaving  missed  church  in  the  morning,  I  weut  this  even- 
ing, and  aftcrwanls  sat  with  Southwell. 
Having  not  used  the  prayer,  except  on  the  day  of  com- 

Imnuion;    I  will  offer  Jt  this   night,   and  hope  to  tind 
mercy.     Ou  this  day  little  has  been  done,  and  this  is 
now  the  last  hour.    In  life  Uttle  baa  Ireen  done,  and  life 
is  very  far  advanced.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 
1773. 
Juiuory  I,  niiin«  1*.  33". 

AxiutGiiTY  God,  by  whose  mercy  ray  life  has  l)cen  yet 
prolonged  to  another  year,  graut  that  thy  mercy  may  not 
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be  vain.  Let  not  my  years  be  multiplied  to  increase  my 
g^t ;  but  as  age  advances,  let  me  become  more  pure  in 
my  thoughts,  more  regular  in  my  desires,  and  more  obe- 
dient to  thy  laws.  Let  not  the  cares  of  the  world  distract 
me,  nor  the  evils  of  age  overwhelm  me.  But  continue 
and  increase  thy  loving  kindness  towards  me;  and  when 
Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  receive  me  to  everlasting  happi- 
ness, for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Good  Friday. 

April  9. 

On  this  day  I  went  twice  to  church,  and  Boswell  was 
with  me.  I  had  forbom  to  attend  divine  service  for  some 
time  in  the  winter,  having  a  cough  which  would  have 
interrupted  both  my  own  attention  and  that  of  others ; 
and  when  the  cough  grew  less  troublesome  I  did  not 
regain  the  habit  of  going  to  church,  though  I  did  not 
wholly  omit  it.  I  found  the  service  not  burdensome 
nor  tedious,  though  I  could  not  hear  the  lessons.  I 
hope  in  time  to  take  pleasure  in  publick  worship. 

On  this  whole  day  I  took  nothing  of  nourishment  but  one 
cup  of  tea  without  milk ;  but  the  hsX  was  very  inconve- 
nient Towards  night  I  grew  fretful  and  impatient, 
unable  to  fix  my  mind,  or  govern  my  thoughts ;  and 
felt  a  very  uneasy  sensation  both  in  my  stomach  and 
head,  compounded,  as  it  seemed,  of  laxity  and  pains. 

From  this  uneasiness,  of  which  when  I  was  not  asleep 
I  was  sensible  all  night,  I  was  relieved  in  the  morning 
by  drinking  tea,  and  eating  the  soft  part  of  a  penny 
loaf. 

This  1  have  set  down  for  future  observation. 

Saturday,  April  10.  I  dined  on  cakes,  and  found  myself 
filled  and  satisfied. 

Saturday,  10.  Having  offered  my  prayers  to  God,  I  will 
now  review  the  last  year. 

Of  the  spring  and  summer,  I  remember  that  I  was  able  in 
those  seasons  to  examine  and  improve  my  Dictionary, 
and  was  seldom  withheld  from  the  work  but  by  my 
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V  ovrn  unwillingness.  Of  my  nights  I  have  no  distiiict 
I  reinembmnce>  hut  believe  that,  as  in  many  ibregoing 
I  yeaiB,  tlicy  were  paiuful  and  restless. 
•God,  gnuit  that  I  may  not  mispeud  or  lose  the  time  which 
■  Thou  shall  yet  eiUow  mc.  For  Jesus  Christ's  sake  have 
Lroercy  upon  me. 

Y  purpose  is  to  attain,  in  the  remaining  part  of  the  year, 
was  much  knowledge  as  can  easily  be  had  of  the  Gospels 
I  and  Pentateuch.  Concerning  the  Hebrew  I  am  in 
(  doubt.     I   hope  likewise  to  enlarge  my  knowledge  of 

divinity,  by  reading,  at  least  once  a  week,  some  sermon, 

or  small  theological  tract,  or  some  portion  of  a  larger 

work. 

i  litis  important  and  extensive  study,  my  purpose  is  to 
I  Appropriate  (libcrc)    part   nf   every    Sunday,    holiday, 

Wednesday,  and  Fridtiy,  and  to  begin  with  tlie  Gospels. 

Perhaps  1  may  not  he  able  to  study,  the  Pentateuch  be- 
fore next  year. 
My  general  resolution,  to  which  I  humbly  implore  the 

help  of  God,  is  tu  methodize  my  life,  to  resist  sloth.     I 

hope  from  this  time  to  keep  a  journal. 
^^N.  B.  On  Friday  I   read  the  first  of  Murk,  and  Clarke's 
^^^L  Sermon  on  Faith. 

^^^Bb  Saturday  I  read  little,  hut  wrote  the  foregoing  account, 
^^^B  and  the  following  prayer. 

^^^^K  April  10,  near  inidniftlit. 

Almighty  God,  by  whose  nnercy  1  am  now  about  to 
commemorate  the  death  of  my  Redeemer,  grant  that  from 
this  time  1  may  so  hve,  as  that  his  death  may  he  effica- 
cious to  my  eternal  happiness ;  enable  me  to  conquer  all 
evil  customs ;  dehver  me  from  evil  and  vexatious 
thoughts ;  grant  me  light  to  discover  my  duty,  and  grace 
tfi  [lerform  it.  As  my  life  advances,  let  me  become  more 
pure,  and  more  holy.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  grant  that  I  may  serve  Tliee  with  dihgence  and  confi- 
^deiice ;  and  when  Tliou  shalt  c<JI  nie  hence,  receive  me  to 
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everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesos  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

Eader  Shmdajf. 

April  U,  1778. 

I  HAD  more  disturbance  in  the  night  than  has  been  cus- 
tomary for  some  weeks  past*  I  rose  before  nine  in  the 
morning,  and  prayed  and  drank  tea.  I  came,  I  think, 
to  church  in  the  beginning  of  the  prayers.  I  did  not 
distinctly  hear  the  Psalms,  and  found  that  I  had  been 
reading  the  Psahns  for  Grood  Friday.  I  went  through 
the  Litany,  after  a  short  disturbance,  with  tolerable  at- 
tention. 

After  sermon,  I  perused  my  Prayer  in  the  pew,  then  went 
nearer  the  altar,  and  being  introduced  into  another  pew, 
used  my  Prayer  again,  and  recommended  my  rektions, 
with  Bathurst  and  Boothby,  then  my  wife  again  by 
herself.  Then  I  went  nearer  the  altar,  and  read  the 
Collects  chosen  for  meditation.  I  prayed  for  Salisbury, 
and,  I  think,  for  the  Thrales.  I  then  communicated 
with  calmness,  used  the  Collect  for  Easter  Day,  and 
returning  to  the  first  pew,  prayed  my  Prayer  the  third 
'time.  I  came  home;  again  used  my  Prayer  and  the 
Easter  Collect  Then  went  into  the  study  to  Boswell, 
and  read  the  Greek  Testament  Then  dined,  and  when 
Boswell  went  away,  ended  the  four  first  chapters  of  St 
Matthew,  and  the  Beatitudes  of  the  fifth. 

I  then  went  to  Evening  Prayers,  and  was  composed. 

I  gave  the  pew-keepers  each  five  shillings  and  three- 
pence. 

April  12,  near  one  in  the  morning.    1  used  my  Prayer, 

•  with  my  ordinary  devotions,  and  hope  to  lead  hencefor- 
ward a  better  life. 

Friday,  Jane  18,  1773. 

This  day,  after  dinner,  died  Mrs.  Salisbury ;  she  had  for 
some  days  almost  lost  the  power  of  speaking.  Yester- 
day, as  I  touched  her  hand,  and  kissed  it,  she  pressed 
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iny  hftnd  between  her  two  handa,  which  she  probably  in- 
tended  as  the  parting  caress.     At  night  her  speech  re- 
turned a  little ;  and  she  said,  among  other  things,  to 
her  daughter,  I  have  htid  much  time,  and,  1   hope,  1 
have  used  it.    This  morning  l>eing  called  about  nine  to 
,  feel  her  pulse,  I  said,  at  porting,  God  bless  you,  for 
»  Jesus  Christ's  sake.     She  smiled,  as  pleased.     She  had 
.  her  senses  perha)»a  to  the  dying  moment. 

Julv  22,-73. 

■HIS  day  I  found  this  book,''  with  the  resolutions ;  some 
,  of  which   I  had  forgotten,  but  rejnombered  my  design 
of  reading  the  Pentateuch  and  Gospels,  though  I  have 
,  not  pursued  it. 

r  the  time  past  since  tliese  resolutions  were  made,  I  can 
^  give  no  very  laudable  account.  Between  Easter  and 
,  Whitsuntide,  having  always  considered  that  time  as  pro- 
^  pitiouB  to  study,  I  attempted  to  Icam  the  low  Dutch 
,  language ;  my  application  was  very  slight,  and  my  mc- 
,  mory  very  fallacious,  tliough  whether  more  tlmn  in  my 
I  earlier  years,  I  am  not  very  certain.  My  progress  was 
I  interrupted  by  a  fever,  which,  by  the  imprudent  use  of 
I  a  small  print,  left  an  inAaniination  in  my  usefid  eye> ' 
p  which  was  not  removed  but  by  two  copious  bleedings, 
,  and  the  daily  use  of  catharticks  for  a  lung  time.  The 
I   effect  yet  remains. 

Hy  memory  has  been  for  a  long  time  very  much  confused, 
,  Names,  and  persons,  and  events,  slide  away  stiTuigely 
.  from  mc.     But  1  grow  e^isier. 

lie  other  day  looking  over  old  papers,  I  perceived  a  reso- 
lutioD  to  rise  early  always  occurring.  I  think  1  was 
I  ashamed,  or  grieved,  to  tind  how  long  and  how  often  1 
had  i«solved,  what  yet,  except  for  about  one  half  year, 
I  have  never  done.  My  nigl.ts  are  now  sucb  as  give 
me  no  quiet  rest ;  whether  1  have  not  lived  resolving 
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till  the  possibility  of  performance  is  past,  I  know  not. 
God  help  me,  I  will  yet  try. 


Talisker  in  Sky, 
Sept.  24,  1773. 

On  last  Saturday  was  my  sixty-fourth  birthday.  I  might 
perhi^  have  forgotten  it,  had  not  Boswell  told  me  of 
it ;  and,  what  pleased  me  less,  told  the  family  at  Dun- 
vegan. 

The  last  year  is  added  to  those  of  which  little  use  has  been 
made.  I  tried  in  the  summer  to  learn  Dutch,  and  was 
interrupted  by  an  inflammation  in  my  eye.  I  set  out  in 
August  on  this  journey  to  Sky.  I  find  my  memory 
uncertain,  but  hope  it  is  only  by  a  life  imm^hodical 
and  scattered.  Of  my  body,  I  do  not  perceive  that  ex- 
ercise, or  change  of  air,  has  yet  either  increased  the 
strength  or  activity.  My  nights  are  still  disturbed  by 
flatulencies. 

My  hope  is,  for  resolution  I  dare  no  longer  call  it,  to  di- 
vide my  time  regularly,  and  to  keep  such  a  journal  of 
my  time,  as  may  give  me  comfort  in  reviewing  it.  But, 
when  I  consider  my  age,  and  the  broken  state  of  my 
body,  I  have  great  reason  to  fear  lest  death  should  lay 
hold  upon  me,  while  I  am  yet  only  designing  to  live. 
But  I  have  yet  hope. 

Alm lOHTT  God,  most  merciful  Father,  look  down  upon 
me  with  pity.  Thou  hast  protected  me  in  childhood 
and  youth ;  support  me,  Lord,  in  my  declining  years. 
Preserve  me  from  the  dangers  of  sinful  presumption. 
Give  me,  if  it  be  best  for  me,  stability  of  purposes,  and 
tranquillity  of  mind.  Let  the  year  which  1  have  now 
begun  be  spent  to  thy  glory,  and  to  the  furtherance  of 
my  salvation.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 
as  death  approaches,  prepare  me  to  appear  joyfully  in 
thy  presence,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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1774. 

Jasuuy  I,  neu  9  in  the  morning. 
ALMionry  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hntest  nothing 
that  Thou  hast  made,  but  wouldeet  that  all  shoidd  be  saved, 
have  mercy  upon  me.  As  Thou  hast  extended  my  life,  in- 
crease my  strength,  direct  my  purposes,  and  confiiin  my 
resolution,  that  I  may  truly  serve  ITiee,  and  perform  the 
duties  which  Tliou  shalt  allot  me. 

Relieve,  O  gracious  Lord,  according  to  thy  mercy,  the 
pains  and  distempers  of  my  body,  and  appease  the  tu- 
mults of  my  mind.  Let  my  faith  and  obedience  increase 
my  life  advances ;  and  let  the  approach  of  death  incite 
ly  desire  to  please  Thee,  and  invigorate  my  diligence  in 
works,  till  at  last,  when  thou  shah  coll  me  to  ano- 
dier  state,  I  shall  he  down  in  humble  liope,  supported  by 
thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
The  beginning,  &c. 

I  hope. 
To  read  the  Gospels  before  Easter. 
To  rise  at  eight. 
To  be  temperate  in  food, 

'his  year  has  passed  wHth  so  little  improvement,  that  I 
doubt  whether  I  have  not  rather  impaired  than  increased 
my  learning.  To  this  omission,  some  external  causes 
have  contributed.  In  the  winter  I  was  distressed  by 
a  cough ;  in  the  summer  an  inflammation  fell  upon  my 
useful  eye,  from  which  it  has  not  yet,  I  fear,  recovered ; 
in  the  auhunn  I  took  a  journey  to  the  Hebrides,  but 
my  mind  was  not  free  from  perturbation :  yet  the 
chief  cause  of  my  deficiency  has  been  a  life  immetho- 
dical  and  unsettled,  which  bi'eaks  all  purposes,  con- 
founds and  BuppresHcs  memory,  and,  perhaps,  leaves 
too  much  leisure  to  imagination.  O  Lord  have  mercy 
upon  me. 
JuDuorr  t),  1774. 


2d2  PRAYEB8  AMD 

1775. 

J 

Maundajr  Thursday,  April  13. 

Of  the  use  of  time,  or  of  my  commendation  of  myself> 
I  thought  no  more;  but  lost  life  in  restless  nights 
and  broken  days,  till  this  week  awakened  my  atten- 
tion. 

This  year  has  passed  with  very  little  improvement,  per- 
haps with  diminution  of  knowledge.  Much  time  I  have 
not  left ;  infirmities  oppress  me.  But  much  remains  to 
be  done.  I  hope  to  rise  at  eight,  or  sooner  in  the 
morning. 

Good  Friday,  AprU  14»  1775. 

BoswELL  came  in  before  I  was  up.  We  breakfetfted ;  I 
only  drank  tea,  without  milk  or  bread.  We  went  to 
church,  saw  Dr.  Wetherel  in  the  pew,  and,  by  his  de- 
sire, took  him  home  with  us.  He  did  not  go  very  soon, 
and  Boswell  staid.  Boswell  and  I  went  to  church,  but 
came  very  late.  We  then  took  tea,  by  Boswell's  de- 
sire; and  I  eat  one  bunn,  I  think,  that  I  might  not  seem 
to  feist  ostentatiously.  Boswell  sat  with  me  till  night; 
we  had  some  serious  talk.  When  he  went,  I  gave 
Francis  some  directions  for  preparation  to  communi- 
cate.   Thus  has  passed,  hitherto,  this  awful  day. 

too  30*.  P.  M. 

When  I  look  back  upon  resolutions  of  improvement 
and  amendment,  which  have  year  after  year  been  made 
and  broken,  either  by  n(^ligence,  forgetfulness,  vitious 
idleness,  casual  interruption,  or  morbid  infirmi^ ;  when 
I  find  that  so  much  of  my  life  has  stolen  unprofitably 
away,  and  that  1  can  descry  by  retrospection  scarcely  a 
few  single  days  propeily  and  vigorously  employed ;  why 
do  I  yet  try  to  resolve  again  ?  1  try,  because  reforma- 
tion is  necessary,  and  despair  is  criminal;  I  try,  in 
humble  hope  of  the  help  of  God. 

As  my  life  has,  from  my  earliest  years,  been  wasted  in  a 
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laoming  bed,  my  purpose  is  from   Eastpr  day  to  rise 
early,  not  Inter  than  eif^ht. 


l|Oii'.  P.  M.  D.  J. 
Euter  Eve,  April  13,  I77A. 
I  EOSB  more  early  than  is  common,  after  a  night  disturb- 
ed hy  flatulencies,  though    I  had  taken    so   little.     I 
prayed,  but  my  mind  was  unsettled,  and  I  did  not  fix 
upon  the  book.     After  the  bread  and  tea  I  trifled,  and 

I     about  three  ordered  cofl'ee  and  bimns  for  ray  dinner,     I 
find  more  faintne.ss  and  uneasiness  in  fasting  than  I  did 
formerly. 
While  coffee   was   preparing,    Collier  came  in,   a   man 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  twenty  years,  but 
whom  I  considted  about  Macky's  books.     We  talked  of 
old  friends  and  post  occurrences,  and  eat  and  drank  to- 
gether. ' 
1  then  read  a  Httie  in  the  Testament,  and  trie  d  Fiddes's 
Body  of  Divinity,  but  did  not  settle. 
I  then  went  to  ercnia^  prayer,  and  was  tolerably  com- 
posed.    At  my  rt'tum   1  sal  nnhile,  then  retired,  but 
^            fouud  reading  uneasy, 

111  P.M. 
These  two  days  in  which  I  fasLcd,  I  have  not  been  sleepy, 
though  I  rested  ill. 
•I 
!" 
in 


Easter  Day. 

April  16,  1775. 
Almighty  God,  heavenly  Father,  whose  mercy  is  over 
I  all  thy  works,  look  with  pity  ou  my  miseries  and  sins. 
I  Suffer  me  to  commemorate,  in  thy  presence,  my  redemp- 
I  tion  by  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ.  Enable  me  so  to  repent  of 
I' my  mispeut  time,  that  I  may  pass  the  residue  of  my  life 
^in  thy  fear,  and  to  thy  glory.  Relieve,  O  Lord,  as  seem- 
eth  best  unto  Thee,  the  infirmities  of  my  body,  and  the 
perturhatiou  of  my  mind.  Fill  my  thoughts  with  awiul 
love  of  thy  goodness,  with  just  fear  of  thine  anger,  and 
^  with  humble  confidence  in  thy  mercy.     Let  me  study  thy 
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laws,  and  labour  in  the  dutaee  which  Thou  shalt  set  be- 
fore me.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  incite  in 
me  such  good  desires,  as  may  produce  diligent  endeavours 
after  thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation ;  and  when,  after 
hopes  and  fears,  and  joys  and  sorrows,  Thou  shalt  call  me 
hence,  receive  me  to  eternal  happiness,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
-    Collier  is  dead.    April  7,  1776. 

Transcribed  from  a  former  book,  with  a  slight  emendation 
or  two.  With  that  book  I  parted,  perhaps  unnecessa- 
rily) by  a  catch. 

September  18, 177& 

O  God,  by  whom  all  things  were  created  and  are  sus- 
tained, who  giyest  and  takest  away,  in  whose  hands  are 
life  and  death,  accept  my  imperfect  thanks  for  the  length 
of  days  which  Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  grant  me ;  impress 
upon  my  mind  such  repentance  of  the  time  misp^it  in 
sinfiilness  and  negligence,  that  I  may  obtain  fingiveness 
of  all  my  offences ;  and  so  calm  my  mind,  and  strei^^en 
my  resolutions,  that  I  may  live  the  remaining  part  of  my 
life  in  thy  fear,  and  with  thy  favour.  Take  not  thy  Holy 
Spirit  from  me ;  but  let  me«o  love  thy  laws,,  and  so  obey 
them,  that  I  may  finally  be  received  to  eternal  happiness, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 
Composed  at  Calais,  in  a  sleepless  night,  and  used  before 

the  mom  at  Notre  Dame.    Written  at  St  Omer's. 

1776. 

Januaiy  1. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  permitted 
me  to  see  the  b^;inning  of  another  year,  grant  th&t  the 
time  which  Thou  shalt  yet  afford  me,  may  be  spent  in  thy 
glory,  and  the  salvation  of  my  own  soul.  Strengthen  all 
good  resolutions,  and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit, 
but  have  mercy  upon  me,  and  shed  thy  blessing  both  on 
my  soul  and  body,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 
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955 


Easter  Day. 

April?. 

BE  time  is  again  at  which,  since  the  death  of  my  poor 
I  <lear  Tetty,  on  whom  God  have  mercy,  I  have  annually 
k commemorated  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and  aiinu- 
1  ally  purposed  to  amend  my  life.     My  reigning  sin,  to 
»  which  perhaps  many  others  are  dependent,  is  waste  of 
time,  and  greneral  slu^pishiiesa,  to  which  I  wae  always 
inchned,  and,  in  part  of  my  hfo,  have  been  almost  com- 
pelled by  morbid  melancholy  and  disturhonce  of  mind. 
»  Melancholy  has  had  in  me  its  paroxysms  and  remis- 
sions, hut  1  have  not  Improved  the  intervals,  nor  suffi- 
ciently resisted  my  natural  inclination,  or  sickly  habits. 
I    will    resolve,   henceforth,   tt    rise    at   eight   iu   the 
morning,  so  far  as  resolution  is  proper,  and  will  pray 
ihat  God   will   strengthen   me,      1   have   begun   this 
morning. 
Though  for  the  past  week  I  have  had  an  anxious  design 
of  commimicating  to  day,  I  performed  no  particular  act 
of  devotion,  till  on  Friday  I  went  to  church,    My  de- 
kvsign  was  to  pass  part  of  the  day  in  exercises  of  piety, 
]  but  Mr,  JJoswell  interrupted  roe ;  of  him,  however,  1 
w  eould  have  rid  myself,  but  poor  Thralc,  orhus  et  exspex, 
Lcame  for  comfort,  and  sat  till  seven,  when  we  all  went 
\  to  cbtm:h. 

I  the  morning  I  had  at  cbiirch  some  radiations  of  com- 
1  fort. 

I  iasted,  though  less  rigorously  than  at  other  times.  I,  by 
T  negligence,  poured  milk  into  the  tea,  and,  in  the  after- 
i  noon,  drank  one  dish  of  coffee  with  Thnde ;  yet  at 
night,  after  a  fit  of  drowsiness,  I  felt  myself  very  much 
1  disordered  by  emptiness,  and  called  for  tea,  with  peevish 
I  and  impatient  eagerness.  My  distress  was  very  great. 
BcBterday,  I  do  not  recollect  that  to  go  to  church  came 
^into  my  thoughts ;  but  I  sat  in  my  chamber,  preparing 
I  for  preparation :  intemipted  I  know  not  how.  I  was 
r  near  two  hours  at  dinner. 
I  go  now  with  hope. 
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To  rige  in  the  morning  at  eight. 

To  use  my  remaining  time  with  diligence. 

To  study  inore  accurately  the  Christian  religion. 

Almighty  and  most  merciiul  Father,  who  hast  pre- 
served me,  by  thy  tender  forbearance,  once  more  to  com- 
memorate thy  love  in  the  redemption  of  the  world ;  g^ant 
that  I  may  so  live  the  residue  of  my  days,  as  to  obtain 
thy  mercy  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  from  the  present 
state.  Illuminate  my  thoughts  with  knowledge,  and  in-* 
flame  my  heart  with  holy  desires.  Grrant  me  to  resolve 
well,  and  keep  my  resolutions ;  take  not  from  me  thy 
Holy  Spirit,  but  in  life  and  in  death  have  mercy  cm  me, 
for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake.  Amen. 
V  Acts  of  forgiveness. 

P.  M.  In  the  pew  I  read  my  prayer,  and  commended 
my  friends,  and  those  that  died  this  year.  At  the  altar 
I  was  generally  attentive;  some  thoughts  of  vanity 
came  into  my  mind,  while  others  were  communicating ; 
but  I  found,  when  I  considered  them,  that  they  did  not 
tend  to  irreverence  of  God.  At  the  altar  I  renewed  my 
resolutions.  When  I  received,  some  tender  images 
struck  me.  I  was  so  mMlified  by  the  concluding  ad- 
dress to  our  Saviour,  that  I  could  not  utter  it  Hie 
communicants  were  mostly  women.  At  intervals  I  read 
collects,  and  recollected,  as  I  could,  my  prayer.  Since 
my  return,  I  have  said  it.    2  P.  M. 

Mayl^l,  177«. 

These  resolutions  I  have  not  practised  nor  recollected. 
O  God,  grant  me  to  begin  now,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

July  36^1776. 

O  GoD,.who  hast  ordained  that  whatever  is  to  be  de- 
sired, should  be  sought  by  labour,  and  who,  by  thy  bless- 
ing bringest  honest  labour  to  good  effect ;  look  with  mercy 
upon  my  studies  and  endeavours.  Grant  me,  O  Lord,  to 
design  only  what  is  lawful  and  right;   and  affofd  me 
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calmness  of  mincly  and  steadiness  of  purpose,  that  I  may 
so  do  thy  will  in  this  short  life,  as  to  obtain  happiness  in 
the  world  to  come,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

When  I  purposed  to  apply  vigorously  to  study,  particu- 
larly of  the  Greek  and  Italian  tongues. 

1777. 

«  January  1,  2  P.M. 

Almighty  Lord,  merciful  Father,  vouchsafe  to  accept 
the  thanks  which  I  now  presiune  to  offer  Thee,  for  the 
prolongation  of  my  life.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  as  my  days 
are  multiplied,  my  good  resolutions  may  be  strengthened, 
my  power  of  resisting  temptations  increased,  and  my 
struggles  with  snares  and  obstnictions  invigorated.  Relieve 
the  infirmities  both  of  my  mind  and  body.  Grant  me 
such  strength  as  my  duties  may  require,  and  such  dili- 
gence as  may  improve  those  opportunities  of  good  that 
shall  be  offered  me.  Deliver  me  from  the  intrusion  of 
.  evil  thoughts.  Grant  me  true  repentance  of  my  past  life ; 
and  as  I  draw  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  grave,  strengthen 
my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  extend  my  charity,  and  purify 
my  desires ;  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  when 
it  shall  be  thy  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  T  may  be  received 
to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  thy  Son  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Our  Father — 

March  2S. 

This  day  is  Good  Friday.  It  is  likewise  the  day  on 
which  my  poor  Tctty  was  taken  from  me. 

My  thoughts  were  disturbed  in  beil.  I  remembered  that 
it  was  my  wife's  dying  day,  and  begged  pardon  for  all 
our  sins,  and  commended  her ;  but  resolved  to  mix 
little  of  my  own  soitows  or  cares  with  the  great  solem- 
nity. Having  taken  only  tea  without  milk,  I  went  to 
church ;  had  time,  befon^  service,  to  commend  my  wife, 
and  wished  to  join  quietly  in  the  service,  but  I  did  not 

VOL.  IX.  s 
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hear  well,  and  my  mind  grew  unsettled  and  perplexed. 
Having  rested  ill  in  the  night,  I  slumbered  at  the  ser- 

•  mon,  which,  I  think,  I  could  not,  as  I  sat,  perfectly 
hear. 

I  returned  home,  but  could  not  settle  my  mind.  At  last 
I  read  a  chapter.  Then  went  down,  about  six  or  seven, 
and  eat  two  cross-bunns,  and  drank  tea.  Fasting  for 
some  time  has  been  uneasy,  and  I  have  taken  but  little. 

At  night  I  had  some  ease.  L.  D.  I  had  prayed  for  par- 
don and  peace. 

I  slept  in  the  afternoon. 

« 

29,  Easter  Ere. 

I  ROSE,  and  again  prayed,  with  reference  to  my  departed 
wife.  I  neither .  read  nor  went  to  church,  yet  can 
scarcely  tell  how  I  have  been  hindered.  I  treated  with 
booksellers  on  a  bargain,  but  the  time  was  not  long. 

30,  Easter  Day,  Ima  mane. 

The  day  is  now  come  again,  in  which  by  a  custom  which 
since  the  death  of  my  wife  I  have  by  the  divine  assistance 
always  observed,  I  am  to  renew  the  great  covenant  with 
my  Maker  and  my  Judge.  I  humbly  hope  to  perform 
it  better.  I  hope  more  efficacy  of  resolution,  and  more 
diligence  of  endeavour.  Wlien  I  survey  my  past  life, 
I  discover  nothing  but  a  barren  waste  of  time,  with 
some  disorders  of  body,  and  disturbances  of  the  mind 
very  near  to  madness,  which  I  hope  He  that  made  me, 
will  suffer  to  extenuate  many  faults,  and  excuse  many 
deficiencies.  Yet  much  remains  to  be  repented  and  re- 
formed. I  hope  that  I  refer  more  to  Grod  than  in 
former  times,  and  consider  more  what  submission  is 
due  to  his  dispensations.  But  I  have  very  little  re- 
formed .my  practical  life ;  and  the  time  in  which  I  can 
struggle  with  habits  cannot  be  now  expected  to  be 
long.  Grant,  O  God,  that  I  may  no  longer  resolve  in 
vain,  or  dream  away  the  life  which  thy  indulgence  gives 
me,  in  vacancy  and  uselessness. 
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Sua  lti»i«. 

t  WENT  to  l>ed  about  two,  had  a  disnirLeil  night,  though 
not  so  distressful  as  at  some  other  times. 

Almighty   and  most  merciful  Father,  who  seest  all 

r  miseries,  and  knowest  all  onr  necessities,  look  down 

Sipon  me,  and  pity  me.     Defend  me  from  the  violent  in- 

eiusiona  of  evil   thoughts,  and  enable  me  to  foim  and 

"keep  snch  reaohitions  as  may  conduce  to  the  dischiu^  of 

the  dutiex  which  thy  providence  shall  appoint  me ;  and 

BO  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that  my  heart  may  surely 

Acre  be  fixed  where  true  joys  ore  to  be  found,  aud  that  I 

Bay  serve  Thee  with  pure  affection  and  a  cheerful  mind. 

Have  mercy  upon  me,  O  God,  have  mercy  upon   me ; 

^years  and  infirmities  oppress  me,  terrour  and  anxiety  be- 

wt  me.     Have   mercy   upon    me,  my   Creator   and   my 

Judge.     In  nil  dangers  protect  me,  in  all  perplexities  re- 

^lievc  and  free  me,  and  so  help  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit, 

.  may  now    so  commemorate  tlie  death  of  thy  Son 

r  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  as  that  when  this  short  and 

ainful  life  shall  have  an  end,  I  may,  for  his  sake,  be  re- 

teived  to  everlasting  hai>piDess.     Amen, 


April  6,  177T. 
e  strange  hindrance  or  another.  I  have  been  with- 
held from  the  continuation  of  my  thoughts  to  this  day, 
the  Sunday  following  Easter-day. 
|0n  Easter-day  I  was  at  church  early,  and  there  prayed 
over  my  prayer,  aud  commended  Tetty  and  my  other 
friends.  I  was  for  some  time  much  chstrcesed,  but  at  last 
obtained,  I  hope,  from  the   God  of  peace,  more  quiet 
than  I  have  enjoyed  for  a  long  time.     I  had  made  no 
resolution,  but  as  my  heart  grew  lighter,  my  hopes  re- 
vived, and  my  courage  increased ;  and  1  wrot£  with 
my  pencil  in  my  Common  Prayer  Book, 
Vita  ordinanda. 
Biblia  legeuda. 
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TheologisB  opera  danda. 
Serviendum  et  Isetandum. 
I  then  went  to  the  altar,  having,  I  belicTe,  again  read  my 
prayer.    I  then  went  to  the  table  and  communicated, 
praying  for  some  time  afterwards ;  but  the  particular 
matter  of  my  prayer  T  do  not  remember. 
I  dined,  by  an  appointment,  with  Mrs.  Gttrdiner,  and 
passed  the  afternoon  with  such  calm  gladness  of  mind 
as  it  is  very  long  since  I  felt  before.    I  came  home,  and 
began  to  read  the  Bible.    I  passed  the  night  in  such 
sweet  uninterrupted  sleep,  as  I  have  not  known  since  I 
slept  at  Fort  Augustus. 
On  Monday  I  dined  with  Sheward,  on  Tuesday  with  Pa- 
radise.  The  mornings  have  been  devoiu-ed  by  company, 
and  one  intiiision  has,  through  the  whole  week,  suc- 
ceeded to  another. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year  I  proposed  to  myself  a 
scheme  of  life,  and  a  plan  of  study ;  but  neither  life  has 
been  rectified,  nor  study  followed.    Days  and  months 
pass  in  a  dream ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  my  memory 
grows  less  tenacious,  and  my  observation  less  attentive. 
If  I  am  decaying,  it  is  time  to  make  haste.    My  nights 
are  restless  and  tedious,  and  my  days  drowsy.     The 
flatulence  which  torments  me,  has  sometimes  so  ob- 
structed my  breath,  that  the  act  of  respiration  became 
not  only  voluntary  but  laborious  in  a  decumbent  pos- 
ture.   By  copious  bleeding  I  was  relieved,  but  not 
cured. 
I  have  this  year  omitted  church  on  most  Sundays,  intend- 
ing to  supply  the  deficicnce  in  the  week.    So  that  I 
owe  twelve  attendances  on  worship.    I  will  make  no 
more  such  superstitious  stipulations,  which  entangle 
the  mind  with  unbidden  obligations. 
My  purpose  once  more,  O  Thou  merciful  Creator,  that 
govemest  all  our  hearts  and  actions,  pto-ni;  ofijifa  kvP€^pS¥, 
let  not  my  piu^ose  be  vain : — 
My  purpose  once  more  is, 
To  rise  at  eight. 
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To  keep  a  journal. 

To  read  the  whole  Bible,  in  some  language,  before  Easter. 

To  gather  the  arguments  for  Christianity. 

To  worship  God  more  frequently  in  public. 

Ashbourn,  September  18,  1777. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  brought 
me  to  the  beginning  of  another  year,  grant  me  so  to  re- 
member thy  gifts,  and  so  to  acknowledge  thy  goodness,  as 
that  every  year  and  day  which  Thou  shalt  yet  grant  mc, 
may  be  employed  in  the  amendment  of  my  life,  and  in  the 
diligent  discharge  of  such  duties  as  thy.  providence  shall 
allot  me.  Grant  me,  by  thy  giace,  to  know  and  to  do 
what  Thou  requirest  Give  me  good  desires,  and  remove 
those  impediments  which  may  hinder  them  from  effect. 
Forgive  me  my  sins,  negligences,  and  ignorances ;  and 
when  at  last  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another  life,  receive  me 
to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

1778. 

Good  Friday, 

April  17. 

It  has  happened  this  week,  as  it  never  hapi>cned  in  Pas- 
sion Week  before,  that  I  have  never  dined  at  home, 
and  I  have,  therefore,  neither  practised  abstinence  nor 
peculiar  devotion. 

This  morning  before  I  went  to  bed  I  enlarged  my  prayers, 
by  adding  some  Collects  with  reference  to  the  day.  I 
rested  modemtely,  and  rose  about  nine,  which  is  more 
early  than  is  usuid.  1  think  I  added  something  to  my 
morning  prayers.  IJoswcll  came  in  to  go  to  church; 
we  htiJ  tea,  but  I  did  not  cut.  Talk  lost  our  time,  and 
we  came  to  church  late,  at  the  second  lesson.  My 
niiiul  has  I)ccn  for  some  lime  feeble  and  imprc^ssible, 
and  some  trouble  it  ^ave  me  in  the  morning ;  but  I 
went  with  some  eoiilideuce  and  calmness  through  the 
l)rayers. 
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In  my  return  from  church,  I  was  accosted  by  Edwards, 
an  old  fellow-collegian,  who  had  not  seen  me  since 
1729.  He  knew  me,  and  asked  if  I  remembered  one 
Edwards;  I.  did  not  at  first  recollect  the  name,  but 
gradually,  as  we  walked  along,  recovered  it,  and  told 
him  a  conversation  that  had  passed  at  an  alehouse 
between  us.  My  purpose  is  to  continue  our  acquaint- 
ance. 

We  sat  till  the  time  of  worship  in  the  afternoon,  and 
then  came  again  late,  at  the  Psalms.  Not  easily, 
I  think,  hearing  the  sermon,  or  not  being  attentive,  I 
fell  asleep.  When  we  came  home  we  had  tea,  and  I 
eat  two  bunns,  being  somewhat  uneasy  with  fasting,  and 
not  being  alone.  If  I  had  not  been  observed,  I  should 
probably  have  fasted* 

Easter  Day. 

April  19,  afUr  13  at  nighU 

0  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

Yesterday  (18)  I  rose  late,  having  not  slept  ill.  Having 
promised  a  dedication,  I  thought  it  necessary  to  write : 
but  for  some  time  neither  wrote  nor  read.  Langton 
came  in  and  talked.  After  dinner  I  wrote.  At  tea 
Boswell  came  in.    He  staid  till  near  twelve. 

1  purposed  to  have  gone  in  the  evening  to  church,  but 
missed  the  hour. 

Edwards  observed  how  many  we  have  outlived.  I  hope, 
yet  hope,  that  my  future  life  shall  be  better  than  my 
past. 

Prom  the  year  1752,  the  year  in  which  my  poor  dear  Tetty 
died,  upon  whose  soul  may  God  have  had  mercy  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  have  received  the  sacrament 
every  year  at  Easter.  My  purpose  is  to  receive  it  now. 
O  Lord  Grod,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ,  make  it  ef- 
fectual to  my  salvation. 
My  purposes  are. 

To  study  divinity,  particularly  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 
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To  read  the  New  Teslameul  over  in  the  year,  with  inon; 

use  thiui  hitherto  of  commentators. 
To  he  (tilipent  in  my  undertiikings. 
To  serve  and  trust  God,  and  be  cheerful. 

■  Almighty  and  moMt  uicrcifol  Father,  suffer  me  once 
mure  to  commemorate  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ, 
my  Saviour  and  Redeemer,  and  make  the  memorial  of  his 
death  profitable  to  my  salvation,  hy  strengtliening  my 
faith  in  bis  merits,  and  quiekcuing  my  obedience  to  his 
laws.  Remove  from  me,  O  God,  all  inordinate  desires, 
(|li  corrupt  passions,  and  all  vain  lerrours,  and  fill  me  with 
'  for  thy  glory,  and  with  confidence  in  thy  mercy. 
Kokc  me  to  love  all  men,  and  enable  me  to  use  thy  gifts, 
irhatever  'fhou  shalt  bestow,  to  the  benefit  of  my  fellow- 
creaturee.  So  Ugliten  the  weight  of  years,  and  so  mitigate 
ibe  afflictions  of  disease,  that  I  may  continue  fit  for  thy 
KTvice,  and  useful  in  my  station.  And  so  let  me  pans 
tirough  this  life,  by  the  guidance  of  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
at  last  I  may  enter  into  eternal  joy,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  lord.     Amen. 

SaHNO  gone  to  bed  about  two,  I  rose  about  nine,  and, 

.  having  prayed,  went  to  eliurch.  I  came  early  and  used 
prayer.     After  sermon    1   agmn  used  my  prayer; 

'  the  Collect  for  the  day  1  repeated  several  times,  at  least 

■  tlw  pctitionB.  I  recommended  my  friends.  At  the  altar 
I  prayed  earnestly,  and  when  1  came  home,  prayed  for 
pardmi  and  peace ;  repeated  my  own  prayer,  and  added 

»  the  petitions  of  the  Collect. 

}  God,  have  mercy  upon  me,  far  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ 

'  Amen. 

jfct  my  return  homo,  I  retunied  thanks  for  the  opportunity 
<if  eomminiion. 

[  was  ca]lc<l  down  to  Mrs.  NoUikens,  Boswell  can>e  in  ; 
iheu  dinner.  After  diimer,  which  I  believe  was  late,  1 
read  the  FirKt  Epistle  to  llicssalonians  j  then  went  to 
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Evening  Prayers;  then  came  to  tea,  and  afterwards 
tried  Vassiu^  de  Baptismo,    I  was  sleepy. 

Monday,  April  20, 177S. 

After  a  good  night,  as  I  am  forced  to  reckon,  I  rose 
seasonably,  and  prayed,  using  the  Collect  for  yesterday. 

In  re>icwing  my  time  from*  Easter  1777,  I  foimd  a  very 
melancholy  and  shameful  blank.  So  little  has  been 
done,  that  days  and  months  are  without  any  trace. 
My  health  has,  indeed,  been  very  much  interrupted. 
My  nights  have  been  conmionly,  not  only  restless,  but 
painful  and  fatiguing.  My  respiration  was  once  so  dif- 
ficult, that  an  asthma  was  suspected.  I  could  not  walk, 
but  with  great  difficulty,  from  Stowhill  to  Greenhill. 
Some  relaxation  of  my  breast  has  been  procured,  I 
think,  by  opium,  which,  though  it  never  gives  me  sleep, 
frees  my  breast  from  spasms. 

I  have  written  a  little  of  the  Lives  of  the  Poets.  I  think 
with  all  my  usual  vigour.  I  have  made  sermons,  per- 
haps as  readily  as  formerly.  My  memory  is  less  faithful 
in  retaining  names,  and,  I  am  afraid,  in  retaining  occur- 
rences. Of  this  vacillation  and  vagrancy  of  mind,  I 
impute  a  great  part  to  a  fortuitous  and  unsettled  life, 
and  therefore  purpose  to  spend  my  time  with  more 
method. 

This  year,  the  28th  of  March  passed  away  without  memo- 
rial. Poor  Tetty,  whatever  were  our  fietults  and  fiodlings, 
we  loved  each  other.  I  did  not  forget  thee  yesterday. 
Couldest  thou  have  lived ! 

I  am  now,  with  the  help  of  God^  to  begin  a  new  life. 

1779. 

Jan.  1,  before  1  in  the  momingf. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  granted  to 
me  the  l>cginning  of  another  year,  grant  that  I  may 
employ  thy  gifts  to  thy  glory,  and  my  own  salvation. 
Excite  me  to  amend  my  life ;  give  me  good  resolutions, 
and  enable  me  to  perform  them.    As  I  appi*oach  the  grave. 


WKIHTATHJXts, 


■iGa 


.  toy  fiutli  be  invigorated,  my  hope  exalted,  and  my 

rity  cnlaiged.     Take  not  fiom   me  ihy  Huly  Spirit; 

nt  in  tbo  conrsc  uf  my  liie  protect  me,  in  tbe  hour  oi' 

I  sustain  me,  and  finally  Tceeive  me  to  ctcrlastiug 

ippincss,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.     Amen, 


Gooti  Ffiditu. 

AprU  a. 

I  night  restless  and  oppressive,  I  rose  this  niom- 

I  ing  somewhat  earlier  than  is  luiiiil ;  and  having  tuJtcu 

tea,  which  vi-as  very  necessary  to  compose  the  disorder 

in  my  breast,  having  eaten  nothing,  I  went  to  eliurch 

with  Boswell.    We  came  laic  ;  I  was  able  to  attend  the 

I  Iiilany  with  little  penurlmtion.    When  we  came  home, 

\\  began  tlie  First  to  the  Thessaloniiuis,  having  prayed 

■by  the  Collect  for  the  right  use  of  the  Scriptures.     I 

I  g:nve  BoswcU  Les  Penseex  de  Pascal,  that  he  might  not 

Vintcrmpt  me.    I  did  not,  I  believe,  read  very  dihgenlly; 

uid  before  I  had  read  far,  we  went  to  church  again ;  I 

a  again  attentive.    At  home  I  read  again,  thcU  (Irank 

vitli  a  liiniii  and  an  half,  thinking  myself  has  able 

llo  fast  than  at  former  times;  and  tlien  concluded  the 

I  Epistle.     IJciug  much  oppressed   with   diowsincss,   I 

^tlept  about  an  hour  by  tlie  lire. 

11  P.M. 

I  now  to  review  the  last  yeai',  and  Gnd  httle  but  diti- 
rhI  vacuity,  neither  husineiis  nor  ple;i8Ure;  much  in- 
tended, and  little  done.     My  health  is  much  broken ; 
my  nights  afford  me  little  rest.     1  have  tried  o])ium, 
but  its  help  is  countcrbulaueed  with  great  (Uslnvbauic ; 
it  prevents  the  spasms,  but  it  hinders  elecp.     O  God, 
have  mercy  on  me. 
Iftixt  week  I  published  [the  first  port  of]  the  Lives  of  the 
k-Voetx,  written,  I  hope,  in  such  a  manner  as  may  tend 
t'tu  Ihe  promotion  uf  piety. 
f-ilaH  last  yew  I  have  uuidc  lillle  aci|ui.~ilii>n;  I  have 
rcdy  read  aJly  thing.    1  rauiutuiu  Mrs. and 
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her  daughter.    Other  good  of  myself  I  know  not  where 
to  find,  except  a  little  charity. 
But  I  am  now  in  my  seventieth  year ;  what  can  be  done, 
ought  not  to  be  delayed. 

Easter  Eve. 

April  3, 1779,  11  P.M. 

This  is  the  time  of  my  annual  review,  and  annual  resolu- 
tion. The  review  is  comfortless,  little  done.  Part  of 
the  Life  of  Dryden  and  the  Life  of  Milton  have  been 
written ;  but  my  mind  has  neither  been  improved  nor 
enlarged.  I  have  read  little,  almost  nothing.  And  I 
am  not  conscious  that  I  have  gained  any  good,  or  quitted 
any  evil  habits. 

Of  resolutions  I  have  made  so  many,  with  so  little  effect, 
that  I  am  almost  weary,  but  by  the  help  of  God,  am 
not  yet  hopeless.  Good  resolutions  must  be  made  and 
kept.  I  am  almost  seventy  years  old,  and  have  no  time 
to  lose.  The  distressful  restlessness  of  my  nights, 
majdces  it  difficult  to  settle  the  course  of  my  days. 
Something,  however,  let  me  do. 

Easter  Day. 

April  4, 1779. 

I  ROSE  about  half  an  hour  after  nine,  transcribed  the 
prayer  written  last  night ;  and  by  neglecting  to  count 
time,  sat  too  long  at  breakfast,  so  that  I  came  to  church 
at  the  First  Lesson.  I  attended  the  Litany  pretty  well ; 
but  in  the  pew  could  not  hear  the  communion  service, 
and  missed  the  prayer  for  the  church  militant.  Before 
I  went  to  the  altar,  I  prayed  the  occasional  prayer.    At 

,  the  altar  I  commended  my  e  o,  and  again  prayed  the 
prayer ;  I  then  prayed  the  Collects,  and  again  my  own 
prayer  by  memory.  I  left  out  a  clause.  I  then  received, 
I  hope  with  earnestness ;  and  while  others  received  sat 
down;  hut  thinking  that  posture,  though  usual,  im- 
proper, I  rose  and  stood.  I  prayed  again,  in  the  pew, 
but  with  what  prayer  1  have,  forgotten. 
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I  I  used  the  occasional  prayer  at  the  altar,  I  added  a 
general  purpose, 

To  avoid  idleness. 
I  gave  two  shillings  to  the  plate. 

eibre  I  went  I  used,  I  think,  in;  pi'ajer,  and  etideavoured 
r  to  calm  my  mind.  Aflf  r  my  return  I  used  it  again,  and 
l-the  Collect  for  the  day.     Lord  have  mercy  upon  me. 

lave  for  some  nights  called  Francis  to  prayers,  and  lust 
1  night  discoursed  with  him  on  the  sacrament. 

Easter  Daij. 

April  .1,  nm. 
Purposes. 
L  To  rise  at  cighti  or  as  soon  tm  I  can. 
\  To  read  the  Scriptures. 
LTo  study  religion. 

liAlMlGHTV  God,  by  thy  merciful  continuance  of  my 

I,  1  come  once  more  to  commemorate  the  sufferings  and 

tatb  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  implore  that  mercy 

hich,  for  his  sake,  Thou  shewest  to  sinners.    Forgive  me 

y  sins,  O  Lord,  and  enahlc  mc  to  forsake  them.     Ease, 

r  it  shall  please  Thee,  the  an:^icties  of  my  mind,  and  rc- 

sre  the  infirmities  of  my  body.    Let  me  not  be  disturbed 

■  hj  imnccessary  terrours,  and  let  not  the  weakness  of  age 

make  mc  imahlc  to  amend  my  life.     O  Lord,  take  not 

from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  receive  my  petitions,  i'Uccour 

^d  comfort  me,  and  let  me  so  pass  the  remainder  of  my 

fs,  that  when  Thou  shidt  call  me  hence,  )  may  enter 

I  eternal   happiness,  through  Jesus  ChrMl  our  Lord. 


S<pL  IB,  1779,  H,  P.M.  \-lmiiL. 

^  Almighty  God,  Creator  of  all  things,  in  whose  hands 

r  life  and  death,  glory  Ijc  to  llicc  for  all  tby  mercies, 

ImKl  for  the  prolongation  of  my  life  to  the  common  age  of 

Pardon  me,  <)  gracious  God,  all  the  offencea  which 

I  the  coufBe  of  seventy  years  I  have  committed  agauist 
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thy  holy  laws,  and  all  negligenees  of  thofle  duties  which 
Thou  hast  required.  Look  with  pity  iqxm  me,  take  not 
from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  enable  me  to  pass  the  days 
which  Thou  shalt  yet  vouchsafe  to  grant  me,  in  thy  fear, 
and  to  thy  glory;  and  accept,  O  Lord,  the  remains  of  a 
mispent  life,  that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  to  another 
state,  I  may  be  received  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the 
sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

Epsom. 

My  purpose  is  to  communicate  at  least  thrice  a  year. 
To  study  tlie  Scriptures. 
To  be  diligent 

1780. 

Jan  1,  H.  1,  A.  M. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  by  whose 
mercy  my  life  has  been  continued  to  the  b^inning  of 
another  year,  grant  me,  with  increase  of  days  increase  of 
holiness ;  that  as  I  live  longer,  I  may  be  better  prepared 
to  appear  before  Thee,  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  fix>m  my 
present  state. 

Make  me,  O  Lord,  truly  thankful  for  the  meicy  which 
Thou  hast  vouchsafed  to  shew  me  through  my  whole  life ; 
make  me  thankful  for  the  health  which  Thou  hast  restored 
in  the  last  year,  and  let  the  remains  of  my  strength  and 
life  be  employed  to  thy  gl6lry  and  my  own  salvation. 

Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  enable  mc 
to  avoid  or  overcome  all  that  may  hinder  my  advancement 
in  godliness ;  let  me  be  no  longer  idle,  no  longer  sinful ; 
but  give  mc  rectitude  of  thought  and  constancy  of  action, 
and  bring  me  at  last  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake 
of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

Sunday,  June  18.  . 

In  the  morning  of  this  day  last  year,  I  perceived  the 
remission  of  those  convulsions  in  my  breast,  which  had 
distressed  me  for  more  than  twenty  years.    I  returned 
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thanks  at  chnrcli  for  the  mercy  granted  mo,  which  han 
now  continued  a  year. 

Tlmnksfflving. 

Almighty  (rod,  our  Creator  and  Preserver,  from  whom 
pioceedeth  all  good,  enable  me  to  receive  with  humble  ac- 
knowledgment of  thy  unbounded  benignity,  and  with  due 
consciousness  of  my  own  unworthiness,  that  recovery  and 
continuance  of  health  which  Thou  Iiast  granted  me,  and 
vouchsafe  to  accept  the  thanks  which  I  now  offer.  Glory 
be  to  Thee,  O  Lord,  for  this  and  all  thy  mercies.  Grant, 
I  beseech  Thee,  that  the  health  and  Ufe  which  Thou  shalt 
yet  allow  me,  may  conduce  to  my  eternal  happiness.  Take 
not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit ;  but  so  help  and  bless  me, 
that  when  Thou  shalt  call  me  hence,  I  may  obtain  pardon 
and  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

September  18,1780. 

I  AM  now  beginning  the  seventy-second  year  of  my  life, 
with  more  strength  of  body  and  greater  ^dgour  of  mind 
than  I  think  is  common  at  that  age.  But  though  the 
convulsions  in  my  breast  are  relieved,  my  sleep  is  sel- 
dom long.  My  nights  arc  wakeful,  and,  therefore,  I 
am  sometimes  sleepy  in  the  day.  I  have  been  attentive 
to  my  diet,  and  have  diminished  the  bulk  of  my  body. 
I  have  not  at  all  studied,  nor  >vritten  diligently.  I 
have  Swift  and  Pope  yet  to  write;  Swift  is  just 
begun. 

I  have  forgotten  or  neglected  my  resoluHons  or  purposes, 
which  I  now  humbly  and  timorously  renew.  Surely  I 
shall  not  spend  my  whole  life  with  my  own  total  disap- 
probation. Perhaps  God  may  grant  me  now  to  begin  a 
wiser  and  a  better  life. 

Almighty  God,  my  Creator  and  Preserver,  who  hast 
permitted  inc  to  begin  another  year,  look  with  mercy  upon 
my  wretchedness  and  frailty.    Rectify  my  thoughts,  relieve 
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my  perplexities,  strengthen  my  purposes^  and  reform  my 
doings.  Let  increase  of  years  bring  increase  of  fEkith^  hope, 
and  charity.  Grant  me  diligence  in  whatever  work  thy  pro- 
vidence shall  appoint  me.  Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spi- 
rit, but  let  me  pass  the  remainder  of  the  days  which  Thou 
shalt  yet  allow  me,  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory ;  and 
when  it  shall  be  thy  good  pleasure  to  call  me  hence,  grant 
me,  O  Lord,  forgiveness  of  my  sins,  and  receive  me  to  ever- 
lasting happiness,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
Amen. 

1781. 

January  2. 

I  WAS  yesterday  hindered  by  my  old  disease  of  mind,  and 
therefore  begin  to-day. 

January  I. 

Having  sat  in  my  chamber  till  the  year  began,  I  used  my 
accdmmodation  of  the  Morning  Prayer  to  the  begmnmg 
of  this  yeaty  and  slept  remarkably  well,  though  I  had 
supped  liberally.  In  the  morning  I  went  to  church. 
Then  I  wrote  letters  for  Mrs.  Desmoulins ;  then  went 
to  Streatham,  and  had  many  stops.  At  night  I  toqk 
wine,  and  did  not  sleep  well. 

January  2»  17S1. 

T  ROSE  according  to  my  resolution,  and  am  now  to 
begin  another  year;  I  hope  with  amendment  of  life. 
I  will  not  despair.  Help  me,  help  me,  O  my  Grod.  My 
hope  is, 

To  rise  at  eight,  or  sooner. 

To  read  the  Bible  through  this  year,  in  some  language. 

To  keep  a  journal. 

To  study  religion. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  who  hast  granted  me 
such  continuance  of  life,  that  I  now  see  the  beginning  of 
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another  year,  look  with  mercy  upon  me ;  as  Thou  g^ntest 
increase  of  years,  grant  increase  of  grace.  Let  me  live  to 
repent  what  I  have  done  amiss,  and  by  thy  help  so  to  re- 
gulate my  future  life,  that  I  may  obtain  mercy  when  I 
appear  before  Thee  through  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Enable  me,  O  Lord,  to  do  my  duty  with  a  quiet  mind ; 
and  take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  protect  and 
bless  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ.    Amen. 


Good  Friday, 

April  13,  17S1. 

I  FOROOT  my  prayer  and  resolutions,  till  two  days  ago  I 
found  this  paper. 

Some  time  in  March  I  finished  the  Lives  of  the  Poets, 
which  I  wrote  in  my  usual  way,  dilatorily  and  hastily, 
unwilling  to  work,  and  working    with    vigour    and 

haste. 

On  Wednesday  11,  was  buried  my  dear  friend  Thrale,  who 
died  on  Wednesday  4 ;  and  wiUi  him  were  buried  many 
of  my  hopes  and  pleasures.  About  five,  I  think,  on 
Wednesday  morning  he  expired ;  I  felt  almost  the  last 
flutter  of  his  pulse,  and  looked  for  the  last  time  upon 
the  face  that  for  fifteen  years  had  never  been  turned 
upon  me  but  with  respect  or  benignity.  Farewell. 
May  Grod,  that  delighteth  in  mercy,  have  had  mercy  on 
thee. 

1  had  constantly  prayed  for  him  some  time  before  his 
death. 

The  decease  '>f  him,  from  whose  friendship  I  had  obtained 
many  opportunities  of  amusement,  and  to  whom  I 
turned  my  thoughts  as  to  a  refuge  fix)m  misfortunes,*  has 
left  me  heavy.    But  my  business  is  with  myself. 


September  IS. 

My  first  knowledge  of  Thrale  was  in  1765.    I  enjoyed  his 
favoiur  for  almost  a  foiuth  part  of  my  life. 
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Easter  Eve. 

April  14,  1781. 

On  Good  Friday  I  took,  in  the  afternoon,  some  coffee  and 
buttered  cake ;  and  to-day,  I  had  a  little  bread  at  break- 
fast, and  potatoes  and  apples  in  the  afternoon,  the  tea 
with  a  little  toast ;  but  I  find  myself  feeble  and  unsus- 
tained,  and  suspect  that  I  cannot  bear  to  fast  so  loi^  as 
formerly. 

This  day  I  read  some  of  Clarke's  Sermons.  I  hope  that 
since  my  last  communion  I  have  advanced,  by  pious  re- 
flections, in  my  submission  to  God  and  my  benevolence 
to  man  ;  hut  I  have  corrected  no  external  habits,  nor 
have  kept  any  of  the  resolutions  made  in  the  b^^ning 
of  the  year ;  yet  I  hope  still  to  be  reformed,  and  not 
to  lose  my  whole  life  in  idle  purposes.  Many  years 
are  already  gone,  irrevocably  past,  in  useless  misery ; 
that  what  remains  may  be  spent  better,  grant,  O 
God. 

By  this  awful  festival  is  particularly  recommended  new- 
ness of  life :  and  a  new  life  I  will  now  endeavour  to 
begin,  by  more  diligent  application  to  useful  employ- 
ment, and  more  frequent  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship. 

I  again,  with  hope  of  help  from  the  God  of  mercy,  re- 
solve. 

To  avoid  idleness. 

To  r^ad  the  Bible. 

To  study  religion. 

Almighty  God,  merciful  Father,  by  whose  protection 
I  have  been  preserved,  and  by  whose  clemency  I  have 
been  spared,  grant  that  the  life  which  Thou  hast  so  long 
continued  may  be  no  longer  wasted  in  idleness,  or  cor- 
rupted by  wickedness.  Let  my  future  purposes  be  good, 
and  let  not  my  good  purposes  be  vain.  Free  me,  O  Lord, 
fix)m  vain  terrours,  and  strengthen  me  in  diligent  obedi- 
ence to  thy  laws.    Take  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but 


ennlile  me  so  to  commcmoraU;  ihe  dealh  of  my  Saviour 
Jesus  Christ,  (hat  I  may  l>c  mudc  partaker  of  his  merits ; 
and  may  finally,  for  his  sake,  obtain  everlasting  happiness. 
Amen. 

Easttfr  Suiidatj 

I  ROSE  after  eight,  aud  hreakfasted;  then  went  early  to 
chiuch>  and  before  sen-ice  read  the  prayer  for  the  Church 
Mihtaiil.  I  commended  my  e""  friends,  as  I  have  for- 
merly done.  I  was  one  of  the  last  that  communicated. 
When  I  ciLiae  home  I  was  hindered  hy  visitanta,  but 
found  time  to  pray  before  dinner.  God,  send  thy 
blessing  upon  me. 

MuaJHy.  April  16. 

At  night  I  had  some  mental  vcllicatiuns,  or  revulsions. 
I  prayed  in  my  chamber  uith  Frank,  and  read  the  first 
Sunday  in  the  Duty  of  Mail,  in  which  I  had,  till  then, 
only  looked  by  compulsion  or  by  chance. 

ThU  day  I  repeated  my  prayer,  and  hope  to  be  heard. 

I  have,  I  thank  God,  received  the  Sacrament  every  year 

I  at  Easter  since  the  death  of  my  poor  dear  Tetty.  I 
I  once  felt  some  temptation  to  omit  it,  but  I  was  pre- 
[  served  from  compliance.  This  was  Ihe  thirtieth 
L  Easter. 
Jancaa,  nsi. 
Almighty  God,  who  art  the  giver  of  all  good,  enable 
Oie  to  remember  with  due  tliankfulness  the  comforts  and 
^vantages,  which  I  have  enjoyed  by  the  friendship  of 
Heury  Thrale,  for  whom,  so  far  as  is  lawful,  I  humbly 
implore  thy  mercy  in  his  present  state.  O  Lord,  since 
Thou  hast  been  pleased  to  call  him  from  this  world,  look 
mercy  on  those  whom  he  has  left ;  continue  to 
iuccoiir  me  by  such  means  as  are  best  for  me,  and  repay 


-  Sic  MS.    fMy  deceased  friend*.] 
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to  his  relations  the  kindness  which  I  have  receiTed  firmn 
him;  protect  them  in  this  world  from  temptations  and 
calamities,  and  grant  them  happiness  in  the  world  to  come 
for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 

September  2, 17S1. 

When  Thrale^s  health  was  broken^  for  many  months,  I 
think,  before  his  death,  which  happened  April  4,  I 
constantly  mentioned  him  in  my  prayer :  and  after  his 
death,  have  made  particular  supplication  for  his  surviv- 
ing family  to  this  day. 

September  1& 

This  is  my  seventy-third  birthday,  an  awful  day.  I  said 
a  preparatory  prayer  last  night,  and  waking  early, 
made  use,  in  the  dark^  as  I  sat  up  in  bed,  of  the  prayer 
[b^^inning  of  this  year.]  I  rose,  breakfasted,  and  gave 
thanks  at  church  for  my  creation,  preservation^  and  re- 
demption. As  I  came  home,  I  thought  I  had  never 
begun  any  period  of  life  so  placidly.  I  read  the  Second 
Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  looked  into  Hammond's 
notes.  I  have  always  been  accustomed  to  let  this  day 
pass  unnoticed,  but  it  came  this  lime  into  my  mind  that 
some  little  festivity  was  not  improper.  I  had  a  dinner, 
and  invited  Allen  and  Levet 

What  has  passed  in  my  thoughts  on  this  anniveisaiy,  is 
in  stitched  book  K.** 

My  purposes  are  the  same  as  on  the  first  day  of  this  year, 
to  which  I  add  hope  of 

More  frequent  attendance  on  public  worship. 

Participation  of  the  Sacrament  at  least  three  times  a  year. 

September  IS,  Veq>.  10*  4(K,  drc 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  hast  added 
another  year  to  my  life,  and  yet  permittest  me  to  call  upon 
Thee,  grant  that  the  remaining  days  which  Thou  shak 

*  Thin  book  is  not  in  the  Editor's  possession. 


I 

tl 
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jet  allow  mf,  may  be  post  in  thy  fear  and  to  thy  glory. 
Grant  me  gooJ  resolutions  and  steady  perseverance.  Re- 
lieve the  diseases  of  my  body,  aud  compose  the  disquiet  of 
my  mind.  Let  me  at  last  repent  and  amend  my  life ; 
and,  O  Lord,  lake  not  from  me  thy  Holy  Spirit,  but  assist 
ray  amendment,  and'  accept  ray  repentance,  for  the  sake  of 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 


8uDda7,  Oclubcc  14,  1781. 
(Propcrij  Mondflj  morning,) 

[  AM  this  day  about  to  go  by  Oxford  and  Birmingham  to 
Lichfield  and  Ashbourne.  The  motives  of  my  journey 
I  hardly  know.  I  omitted  it  last  year,  and  am  not 
willing  to  miss  it  again.  Mrs.  Aston  will  be  glad,  I 
thinki  to  see  me.  We  are  both  old,  and  if  I  put  off 
my  visit,  I  may  see  her  no  more ;  perhaps  she  wishes 
for  another  inter^'iew.     She  ia  a  very  good  woman. 

Hector  is   likewise  an   old  friend,  the   only  companion 

of  my  childliood  that  passed  through  the  scliool  with 

We  have  always   loved   one   another.     I'erhaps 

we  may  be  made  better  by  some  seriouB  conversation, 

of  which,  Iwwever,  I  have  no  distinct  hope. 

At  Lichfield,  my  native  place,  I  hope  to  show  a  good 
)  example,  by  frequent  attendance  on  pubUc  worship. 

K^t  Ashbourne,  I  hope  to  talk  seriously  with  — — . 
b 


1782. 


'  Hating  been,  from  the  middle  of  January,  distressed  by 
a  cold  which  made  my  respiration  very  laborious,  ami 
from  which  I  was  but  little  relieved  by  being  blooded 
three  times  j  having  tried  to  case  the  oppression  of  my 
breast  by  frequent  opiates,  which  kept  me  waking  in 
the  night,  and  drowsy  the  next  day,  and  subjected  me 
to  the  tyranny  of  vain  imaginations  ;  having  to  all  this 
added  frequent  eatharticks,  sometimes  ivith  mercury, 
I  at  last  persuaded  Dr.  Laurence,  on  Thursday,  ManOi 
14,  to  let   me  bleed  more  copiously.     Sixteen  oimces 


^A 
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were  taken  away,  and  from  that  time  my  breath  has 
been  free,  and  my  breast  easy.  On  that  day  I  took 
little  food,  and  no  flesh.  On  Thursday  night  I  slept  with 
great  tranquillity.  Oh  the  next  night  (15)  I  took  dia- 
codium,  and  had  a  most  restless  night  Of  the  next 
day  I  remember  nothing,  but  that  I  rose  in  the  after- 
noon, and  saw  Mrs.  Lennox  and  Sheward.. 

Sunday  17.  I  lay  late,  and  had  only  Palfrey  to  dinner. 
I  read  part  of  Waller's  Directory,  a  pious  rational 
book ;  but  in  any,  except  a  very  regular,  life  difficult  to 
practise. 

It  occurred  to  me,  that  though  my  time  might  pass  un- 
employed, no  more  should  pass  unooimted,  and  this 
has  been  written  to-day,  in  consequence  of  that  thought. 
I  read  a  Oreek  chapter,  prayed  with  Francis,  which  I 
now  do  commonly,  and  explained  to  him  the  Lord^s 
Prayer,  in  which  I  find  connexion  not  observed,  I  think, 
by  the  expositors.  I  made  punch  for  myself  and  my  ser- 
vants, by  which,  in  the  night,  I  thought  both  my 
breast  and  imagination  disordered. 

March  18.  I  rose  late,  looked  a  little  into  books.  Saw 
Miss  Reynolds  and  Miss  Thrale  and  Nicolaida ;  after- 
wards Dr.  Hunter  came  for  his  catalogue.  I  then  dined 
on  tea,  &c. ;  then  read  over  part  of  Dr.  Laurence's 
book,  ^^  De  Temperamentis,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
written  with  a  troubled  mind. 

My  mind  has  been  for  some  time  much  disturbed.  The 
peace  of  God  be  with  me. 

I  hope  to-morrow  to  finish  Laurence,  and  to  write  to  Mrs. 
Aston  and  to  Lucy. 

19.  I  rose  late.  I  was  visited  by  Mrs.  Thrale,  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, and  Mr.  Crofts.  I  took  Laurence's  paper  in  my 
hand,  but  was  chill :  having  fasted  yesterday,  I  was 
hungry,  and  dined  freely,  then  slept  a  little,  and  drank 
tea ;  then  took  candles,  and  wrote  to  Aston  and  Lucy, 
then  went  on  with  Laurence,  of  which  little  remains. 
I  prayed  with  Francis. 

Mens  sedatior,  laus  Deo. 
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To-morrow  Shaw  comes.     1  think  to  fiuish  Lauicnce,  aiiA 

write  to  LaDgtou. 
Poor  Laurenco  lias  nlino»t  lost  the  sense  of  hearing ;  and 

I  have  lost  the  coiivei'SBtion  of  a  learned,  intelligent, 

and  commimicatiTe  companion,  and  a  friend  whom  lonj; 

£Euniliarity  has  much  endeared.     Laurence  is  one  of  the 

best  men  whom  I  have  kuo^vn. 

Nostrum  onmium  miserere  Deus. 

Shaw  came ;  I  finished  reaiUug  Laurence.  I  diued 
liberally.  Wrote  a  long  letter  to  Langton,  and  designed 
to  read,  but  was  liindered  Uv  Strahan.  The  miuislrj- 
a  dissolved.  I  prayed  mth  Francis,  and  gave  ihiuiks. 
t)-morrow — To  Mrs.  Thrale — To  write  to  Hector — ^'lo 
Dr.  Taylor. 
J|I.  I  wail  to  Mrs.  Thrale.  Mr.  Cox  and  Paradise  met 
me  at  the  door,  and  went  with  me  in  the  vuaeh.  Para- 
dise's Loss.  In  the  evening  wrote  to  Hector.  At  night 
there  were  eleven  ^nsitanl^.  Conversation  with  Mr. 
Cox.  Wlien  I  waked  I  saw  the  pentliouscs  covered 
with  Buow. 

I  spent  the  time  idly.  Mens  turbata.  Jn  the  after- 
Doon  it  snowed.  At  night  I  wrote  to  Taylor  about  the 
pot,  and  to  Hamdton  about  the  Fttwlera. 
:9.  1  came  home,  and  found  that  Desmoidins  had,  while 
I  was  away,  been  in  bed.  Letters  from  Langton  and 
Boswell.     I  promised  L six  guineas. 

Klfti.  Sunday.  I  rose  not  early.  A'isiters,  Allen,  Davis, 
Windham,  Dr.  Horsley.  Dinner  at  Strahan's,  Came 
home  and  chatted  with  Williams,  and  read  Komans  ix. 
in  Greek. 

w  begin  again  to  read  the  Bible ;  put  rooms  in 

order;  copy  L 's  letter.     At  night  I  read  II  p.  and 

something  more,  of  the  Bible,  in  fifty-five  minutes. 

[6.  Tu.  I   copied  L 's  letter.     Then  wrote  to  Mrs. 

Thrale.     Cox  ensiled  me.     I  sent  home  Dr.  Laurenoe's 

papers,  with  nolcs,      1  gave  D a  guinea,  and  found 

her  a  gown. 
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97.  W.— At  Harley^Btreet.  Bad  nights— in  the  erening 
Dr.  Bromfield  and  his  family— Merlin's  steelyard  given 
me. 

28.  Th.  I  came  home.  Sold  Rymer  for  Dayies ;  wrote 
to  Boswell.  Visiters,  Dr.  Percy,  Mr.  Crofts.  I  have 
in  ten  days,  written  to  Aston,  Lucy,  Hector,  Langton, 
Boswell ;  perhaps  to  all  by  whom  my  letters  are  de- 
sired. 

The  weather,  which  now  begins  to  be  warm,  gives  me 
great  help.  1  have  hardly  been  at  church  this  year ; 
certainly  not  since  the  15th  of  January.  My  cough 
and  difficulty  of  breath  would  not  permit  it 

This  is  the  day  on  which,  in  1752,  dear  Tetty  died.  I 
have  now  uttered  a  prayer  of  repentance  and  contrition; 
perhaps  Tetty  knows  that  I  prayed  for  her.  Peihaps 
Tetty  is  now  praying  for  me.  God  help  me.  Thou, 
€rod,  art  merciful,  hear  my  prayers,  and  enable  me  to 
trust  in  Thee. 

We  were  married  almost  seventeen  years,  and  have  now 
been  parted  thirty. 

I  then  read  11  p.  from  Ex.  36  to  Lev.  7.  I  prayed  with 
Fr.  and  used  the  prayer  for  Grood  Friday. 

29.  Good  Friday.  After  a  night  of  great  disturbance  and 
solicitude,  such  as  I  do  not  remember,  I  rose,  drank  tea, 
but  without  eating,  and  went  to  church.  I  was  veiy 
composed,  and  coming  home,  read  Hammond  on  one  of 
the  Psalms  for  the  day.  I  then  read  Leviticus.  Scott 
came  in.  A  kind  letter  from  Gastrel.  I  read  on,  then 
went  to  evening  prayers,  and  afterwards  drank  tea,  with 
bunns ;  then  read  till  I  finished  Leviticus  24  pages  et 
sup. 

To  write  to  Gastrel  to-morrow. 

To  look  again  into  Hammond. 

SO.  Sat.  Visiters,  Paradise,  and  I  think  Horsley.  Read 
1 1  pages  of  the  Bible.  I  was  faint ;  dined  on  herrings 
and  potatoes.  At  prayers,  1  think,  in  the  evening.  I 
wrote  to  Gastrel,  and  received  a  kind  letter  from  Hoc- 
tor.    At  night  Lowe.    Pr.  with  Francis. 
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31.  Easter  Day.     Read  15  ptiges  of  llio  Bible.     Calera  ] 
alibi. 


Almighty  God,  by  whose  mercy  I  am  now  permittod 
to  commemoiate  my  redemptioii  by  oitr  Lord  Jesus 
Ciirist;  grant  that  this  awlul  remembrance  may  strength- 
en my  faith,  enliven  my  hope,  and  increase  my  charity ; 
that  I  may  trust  in  Tliec  with  my  whole  heart,  and  do 
good  according  to  my  power.  Grant  me  the  help  of  thy 
Holy  spirit,  tliat  I  may  do  thy  will  with  diligence,  and 
Buffer  it  with  hiunhle  patience ;  so  that  when  Thou  shalt 
1  call  me  to  judgment,  I  may  obtain  forgiveness  and  ac- 
ceptance, for  the  sake  of  Jeeus  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

At  Departure,  or  at  Hmne. 

Grant,  I  beseech  Tbee,  merciful  Lord,  that  the  de- 
Mgns  of  a  new  and  better  life,  which  by  thy  grace  I  have 
now  forme«l,  may  not  pass  away  without  effect.  Incite 
and  enable  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  improve  the  time 
which  lliou  shall  grant  me ;  to  avoid  all  evil  tlioughts, 
words,  and  actions ;  and  to  do  all  the  duties  which  Thou 
shalt  set  before  me.  Hear  my  prayer,  O  I^ord,  for  the 
soke  of  Jesus  Christ.  Amen. 
These  prayers  I  wrote  for  Mrs.  Lucy  Porter,'  in  Uie  latter   . 

end  of  the  year  1782,  and  transcribed  them  October  C,   i 

178-1. 


On  hating  Mr.  Thole's  Family. 

OcUibcrli,  I7»a. 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  all  mercy,  help  me  by  thy 

grace,  that  I  may  with  humble  and  sincere  thankfulness 

nember  the  comforts  and  conveniencies  which  I  have 

enjoyed  at  this  place,  and  that  I  may  resign  them  with  j 

holy  submission,  equally  Uusting  in  ihy  protection  when  * 


•  Daughter- in -law  loDi.  JuUnaon,  tbe  died  al  LkMcIiI,  i. 
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Thou  givest  and  when  Thou  takest  away.     Have  mercy 
upon  me,  O  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me. 

To  thy  fatherly  protection,  O  Lord,  I  commend  this  fa- 
mily. Bless,  guide,  and  defend  them,  that  they  may  so 
piiss  through  this  worlds  as  finally  to  enjoy  in  thy  pre- 
sence everlasting  happiness,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 

O  Lord,  so  fieur  as,  &c. — ^Thrale. 

October  7. 

I  WAS  called  early.  I  packed  up  my  bundles,  and  used 
the  foregoing  prayer,  with  my  morning  devotions  some- 
what, I  think,  enlarged.  Being  earlier  than  the  fiemadly, 
I  read  St  Paul's  farewell  in  the  Acts,  and  then  read 
fortuitously  in  the  Gospels,  which  was  my  parting  use 
of  the  library. 

1776. 

September  6, 
/  had  just  heard  of  WiUioins*  death. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  art  the 
Lord  of  life  and  death,  who  givest  and  who  takest  away, 
teach  me  to  adore  thy  providence,  whatever  Thou  shalt  al- 
lot me;  make  tne  to  remember,  with  due  thankfulness, 
the  comforts  which  I  have  received  from  my  friendship 
with  Anna  Williams.'  Look  upon  her,  O  Lord,  with 
mercy,  and  prepare  me,  by  thy  grace,  to  die  with  hope, 
and  to  pass  by  death  to  eternal  happiness,  through  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen. 

1784. 

Easter  Day. 

April  II. 

Almighty  Grod,  my  Creator  and  my  Judge,  who  givest 
life  and  takest  it  away,  enable  me  to  return  sincere  and 

'  This  lady,  who  was  afflicted  with  blindness,  lived  many  years  with 
Dr.  Johnson,  and  died  in  his  house.  She  wrote  several  poems,  wfaidi 
were  published  in  one  volume  4U>.  1766. 
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'hnmdle  thanliB  for  my  late  deliverance  from  immineiit 
death ;  so  govern  my  future  life  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  that 
every  day  which  Thou  shall  permit  to  pass  over  me,  may 
he  spent  in  thy  service,  and  leave  me  less  tainted  with 
I  wickedness,  and  more  submissive  to  thy  will. 

Knable  me,  O  Lord,  to  glorify  Thee  for  that  knowledge 
I-  of  my  corruption,  and  that  sense  of  thy  wrath,  which  my 
I  diseasei  and  wejikncss,  and  danger  awakened  in  my  mind. 
[  Give  me  such  sorrow  as  may  purify  my  heart,  such  indig- 
nation as  may  quench  all  confidence  in  myself,  and  such 
repentance  as  may,  by  the  intercession  of  ray  Eedeemer, 
I  obtain  pardon.     Let  the  commemoration  of  the  suflcrings 
I  and  death  of  thy  Son,  which  I  am  now  by  thy  favour  once 
I  more  permitted  to  make,  fill  roe  with  faith,  hope,  and 
'  charity.     Let  ray  purposes  be  good,  and  my  resolutions 
unshaken  ;  and  let  me  not  be  hindered  or  distracted  by 
vain  and  useless  fears,  but  through  the  lime  which  yet  re- 
mains, guide  me  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  and  finally  receive 
I  me  to  everlasting  life,  lor  tlic  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  oui 
I  Ijord  and  Saviour.     Amen. 


Agaimt  inquisitive  and  perplexin;/  Thougfiti. 

AuRiist  IS,  ITtU. 

O  Lord,  my  Maker  and  Pmlector,  who  hnst  graciously 

!Bent  me  into  this  world  lo  work  out  my  salvation,  enable 
me  to  drive  from  me  all  such  imquiet  and  perplexing 
thoughts  as  may  mislead  or  hinder  mc  in  the  praotiec  of 
those  duties  which  Tliou  hast  required.  When  I  behold 
the  works  of  thy  hands,  and  consider  the  course  of  thy 
providence,  give  me  grave  tjways  to  remember  that  thy 
thoughts  are  not  my  thoughts,  nor  thy  ways  ray  ways. 
And  while  it  shall  please  Thee  to  continue  me  in  this 
world,  where  much  is  to  be  done,  and  little  to  be  known, 
tea^h  me,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  to  withdraw  my  mind  froui 
unprofitable  and  dangerous  inquiries,  from  difficulties 
vainly  curious,  and  doubts  impossible  to  be  solved.  Let 
me  rejoice  in  the  light  which  Thou  hast  imparted,  let  me 
serve  Thee  with  active  zeal  and  humble  confidence,  and 
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wait  with  patient  expectation  for  the  time  in  which  the 
soul  which  Thou  receiveat  shall  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ledge. Giant  this,  O  Lord,  for  Jesus  Christ^s  sake. 
Amen. 

Ashbourne,  AuguftSS,  1784. 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  afflictest 
not  willingly  the  children  of  men,  and  by  whose  holy  will 
■  ■  ■  now  languishes  in  sickness  and  pain,  make,  I  be* 
seech  Thee,  this  punishm^it  effectual  to  those  gracious 
purposes  for  which  Thou  sendest  it ;  let  it,  if  I  may  pre- 
sume to  ask,  end  not  in  death,  but  in  repentance ;  let  him 
live  to  promote  thy  kingdom  on  earth,  by  the  useful  ex- 
ample of  a  better  life ;  but  if  thy  will  be  to  call  him  hence, 
let  his  thoughts  be  so  purified  by  his  sufferings,  that  he 
may  be  admitted  to  eternal  happiness.  And,  O  Lord,  by 
praying  for  him,  let  me  be  admcmished  to  consider  my 
own  sins,  and  my  own  danger,  to  remember  the  shortness 
of  life,  and  to  use  the  time  which  thy  meicy  grants  me  to 
thy  glory  and  my  own  salvation,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord.    Amen.     < 

[The  following  prayer  was  composed  and  used  by  Doctor 
Johnson  previous  to  his  receiving  the  Sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  on  Sunday,  December  5, 1784.] 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  I  am  now,  as  to 
human  eyes  it  seems,  about  to  commemorate,  for  the  last 
time,*  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Saviour  and 
Redeemer.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  my  whole  hope  and  con- 
fidence may  be  in  his  merits,  and  thy  mercy ;  enforce  and 
accept  my  imperfect  repentance ;  make  this  commemora- 
tion available  to  the  confirmation  of  my  fEuth,  the  esta- 
blishment of  my  hope,  and  the  enlargement  of  my  charity ; 
and  make  the  death  of  thy  Son  Jesus  Christ  effectual  to 
my  redemption.    Have  mercy  upon  me,  and  pardon  the 

f  He4ied  Uie  13th  following. 
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multitude  of  my  offeuL-es.     Bless  my  friends  ;  have  mercy 
uiwn  all  men.     Support  mc,  by  thy  Holy  Spirit,  in  the 
days  of  wcoknessi  aiid  at  the  hour  of  death ;  uud  receive 
me,  at  my  death,  to  everlasting  happiness,  for  the  sake  of  J 
Jesus  Christ.     Amen. 

[The  following  meditations  and  pmyers  have  no  dates  inl 
the  MS.] 


k 


I  DID  not>  this  week,  labour  my  preparation  so  much  asfl 
I  liave  sometimes  done.  My  mind  was  not  very  quiet;] 
and  an  anxious  preparation  mnkes  the  duty  of  the  dajr 
fonnidahlc  and  burdensome.  DiiTcrL-nt  methods  suit 
different  states  of  mind,  body,  and  affairs.  I  rose  this 
day,  and  prayed,  then  went  to  tea,  and  afterwards 
composed  the  prayer,  which  I  formed  with  great  fluency. 
T  went  to  church ;  came  in  at  tlie  Psalms ;  could  not 
hear  the  reader  in  the  lessons,  but  attended  the  praycia 
with  tranquillity. 

To  read  tUc  New  Testament  onee  a  year  in  Greek. 

Receiving  the  Sacrament, 
I  profess  my  faith  in  Jesus. 
I  declare  my  resolution  to  ol>ey  hiin, 
I  imploro,  in  the  highest  act  of  worship,  grace  to  keopfl 

these  resolutions. 
I  hope  to  rise  to  a  new  life  lliis  day. 

On  the  17th,  Mr.  Chamier  look  me  away  with  him  from  | 
Strealham.  I  left  the  servants  o  guinea  for  my  health, 
and  was  content  enough  to  escape  into  a  house  where 
my  birthday,  not  being  knon-n,  could  not  be  mentioned. 
I  sat  up  till  midnight  was  past,  and  tlie  day  of  b  now 
year,  a  vciy  awful  day,  began,  I  prayed  to  GikI,  who 
had  [safely  brought  me  to  llic  begiiming  of  another 
year,]  but  could  not  i>eri'ectly  recollect  the  prayer,  and 
supplied  it.  Such  dcscitiuus  of  memory  I  have  always 
hod. 
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When  I  rose  on  the  I8th,  I  thmk  I  prayed  agaiuy  then 
walked  with  my  friend  into  his  grounds.  When  I  came 
back,  after  some  time  passed  in  the  library,  finding  my- 
self oppressed  by  sleepiness,  I  retired  to  my  chamber, 
where  by  lying  down,  and  a  short  imperfect  slumber,  I 
was  refreshed,  and  prayed  as  the  night  before. 

I  then  dined,  and  trifled  in  the  parlour  and  library,  and 
was  freed  from  a  scruple  about  Horace.  At  last  I  went 
to  bed,  having  first  composed  a  prayer. 

19,  Simday.  I  went  to  church,  and  attended  the  service. 
I  found  at  church  a  time  to  use  my  prayer,  O  Lord, 
have  mercy — 

July  so. 
Almighty  God,  Creator  and  Grovemor  of  the  world, 
who  seudest  sickness  and  restorest  health,  enable  me  to 
consider,  with  a  just  sense  of  thy  mercy,  the  deliverance 
which  Thou  hast  lately  granted  me,  and  assist  by  thy  Uess- 
ing,  as  is  best  for  me,  the  means  which  I  shall  use  for  the 
cure  of  the  disease  with  which  I  am  now  afSicted.  Liciease 
my  patience,  teach  me  submission  to  thy  will,  and  so  rule 
my  thoughts  and  direct  my  actions,  that  I  may  be  finally 
received  to  everlasting  happiness,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.    Amen. 

On  the  Study  of  Religion, 
Almighty  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  without  whose 
help  labour  is  useless,  without  whose  light  search  is  vain, 
invigorate  my  studies,  and  direct  my  inquiries,  that  I  may, 
by  due  diligence  and  right  discernment,  establish  myself 
and  others  in  thy  Holy  Faith.  Take  not,  O  Lord,  thy 
Holy  Spirit  from  me ;  let  not  evil  thoughts  have  dominion 
in  my  mind.  Let  me  not  hnger  in  ignorance,  but  en- 
lighten  and  support  me,  for  the  sake  of  Jesus  Christ  our 
Lord.    Amen. 

O  Lord  God,  in  whose  hand  are  the  wills  and  affec- 
tions of  men,  kindle  in  my  mind  holy  desires,  and  repms 
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Util  and  corrupt  iina^iiations ;  enable  me  to  love  t 
commamlments,  and  to  desire  thy  promisea :  let  me,  1 
thy  protection  and  iiifliieuce,  so  pass  through  things  tem-^ 
poral,  as  finally  not  to  Inge  the  thin^  eternal ;  and  among 
the  hopes  and  fears,  the  pleasures  and  sorrows,  the  dan- 
gers and  deliverances,  and  all  the  changes  of  this  life,  let 
my  heart  be  surely  (ixed,  by  the  help  of  tliy  Holy  Spirit, 
on  the  everlasting  friiilion  of  thy  presence,  where  true 
joys  ore  to  be  found.  Gnmt,  O  Lord,  tliese  petitions. 
Forgive,  O  merciful  Lord,  whatever  I  have  done  contrary 
to  thy  laws.  Give  me  such  a  sense  of  my  wickedness  as 
may  produce  trae  contrition  and  effectual  repentance,  sii 
that  when  I  shall  be  called  into  another  stale,  I  may  be 
received  among  the  sinners  to  whom  sorrow  and  re- 
formation have  obtiuncd  pardon,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake. 
Amen. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  whitsc  clemency 
[  now  preaarae  to  Implore,  after  a  long  life  of  carelessness 
and  wickedness,  have  mercy  upon  rac.  I  have  committed 
many  trespasses  ;  I  have  neglected  many  duties.  I  have 
ilone  what  Thou  hast  forbidden,  and  left  undone  what 
Thou  hast  commanded,  Fnrgive,  merciful  Lord,  my  sins, 
negligences,  and  ignorances,  and  enable  me,  by  thy  Holy 
Spirit,  to  amend  ray  life,  according  to  thy  Holy  Word,  for 
Jesus  Christ's  sake.     Amen. 

O  MERciFDi-  God,  fuU  of  compassion,  long-suffcring, 
and  of  great  pity,  who  sparest  when  we  deserve  punish' 
ment,  and  in  thy  wrath  thinkest  upon  mercy  ;  make  me 
earnestly  to  repent,  and  heartily  to  be  sorry  for  all  my 
misdoings ;  make  the  remembrance  so  burdensome  and 
painiii],  that  I  may  flee  to  Thee  with  a  troubled  spirit  and 
a  contrite  heart;  and,  O  merciful  Lord,  visit,  comfort, 
and  relievo  me ;  cast  me  not  out  from  thy  presence,  and 
take  not  thy  Holy  Spirit  from  me,  but  excite  in  me  true 
repentance;  give  me  in  this  world  knowledge  of  thy  truUi, 
and  confidence  in  thy  mercy,  and  iu  the  world  to  come. 


I 
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bfe  ererlasting,  for  the  sake  of  our  Lonl  and  SaWonr 
Son  Jesus  Christ    Amen.  ««  oanour, 

Ejaculation, 
Imploring  DUigence. 

O  God,  make  me  to  remember  that  the  niaht  ^^ 
when  no  matt  can  work.  ^     *'**" 


SERMONS 


LEFT  FOR  PUBUCATION 


BY 


JOHN   TAYLOR,    LL.  D. 
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life  eT^lasting,  for  the  sake  of  our  Liord  and  Saviour,  thy 
Son  Jesus  Christ    Amen. 


Ejaculation. 
Imploring  Diligence* 

O  God,  make  me  to  remember  that  the  night  cometh 
when  no  man  can  work. 


SERMONS 


LEFT  FOR  PUBUCATION 


BY 


JOHN   TAYLOR,    LL.  D. 


I 
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all  a.  iiiau  Ivave  bis  falhi'r,  and  his  lunllKr.  and  sliill  rlcar 
unto  his  wife."* — Ob«.  ii.  ii,  first  jart. 


socjely  is  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  hiimuu 
nature,  that  the  gloom  of  solitiulo,  aud  the  stiUness  of 
retirement,  however  they  may  tiatter  at  a  (iistauce,  with 
pleasinif  views  of  indepcnilence  and  serenity,  neither  cs- 
tin^inh  the  passions,  nor  enligliteu  the  and erstau ding, 
that  discontent  will  intnide  upon  privacy,  and  temptations 
follow  us  to  the  desert,  every  one  may  be  easily  convinced, 
either  hy  his  own  experience,  or  that  of  others.  'l"hat 
knowledjirc  is  a<lvance<l  by  an  intercourse  of  sentiments, 
and  an  exchange  of  observations,  and  that  the  bosom  ia 
disburdened  by  a  comimmication  of  its  cares,  is  ton  well 
known  for  proof  or  illustration.  In  solitude,  perplexity 
swells  into  ilistraction,  and  pricf  settles  into  melancholy ; 
even  the  salisfoctious  and  pleasures,  that  may  by  chance 
1m!  found,  arc  but  imperfectly  enjoyed,  when  they  are  en- 
joyed vrithout  participation. 

How  high  this  disposition  may  extend,  and  how  far 
society  may  contribute  to  the  felicity  of  more  exalted 
natures,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine,  nor  necessary  to  in- 
quire. It  seems,  however,  probable,  that  this  inclinatioii 
is  allotted  to  all  rational  bcin^  of  limited  excpllenee,  and 
tliat  it  is  the  privilege  only  of  the  inliuite  Creator  to  derive 
all  his  happiness  from  hiraseli". 

It  is  a  proof  of  the  regard  of  God  for  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  thai  the  means  by  wliich  il  must  be  attained  are 
obvious  and  evident ;  that  we  arc  not  left  to  discover 
them,  by  (Hfficult  speculations,  ttitricate  disquisitions,  or 
rxperience,  but  are  led  to  tltcm,  equally  by  our  pas- 
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sions  and  our  reason,  in  prosperity  and  distress.  Every 
man  perceives  his  own  insufficiency  to  supply  himself 
with  what  either  necessity  or  convenience  require,  and 
applies  to  others  for  assistance.  Every  one  feels  his  satis- 
faction impaired  hy  the  suppression  of  pleasing  emotions, 
and  consequently  endeavours  to  find  an  opportunity  of 
difiPusing  his  satisfaction. 

As  a  general  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  species,  is  not 
sufficient  to  procure  gratifications  for  the  private  desires 
of  particular  persons ;  as  closer  ties  of  union  are  necessary 
to  promote  the  separate  interests  of  individuals,  the  great 
society  of  the  world  is  divided  into  different  communities, 
which  are  again  subdivided  into  smaller  bodies,  and  more 
contracted  associations,  which  pursue,  or  ought  to  pursue, 
a  particular  interest,  in  subordination  to  the  publick  good, 
and  consistently  with  the  general*  happiness  ot  mankind. 

Each  of  these  subdivisions  produces  new  dependencies 
and  relations,  and  every  particular  relation  gives  rise  to  a 
particular  scheme  of  duties.  Duties  which  are  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  and  of  the  most  sacred  obligation,  as  the 
neglect  of  them  would  defeat  all  the  blessings  of  society, 
and  cut  off  even  the  hope  of  happiness ;  as  it  would  poison 
the  fountain  whence  it  must  be  drawn,  and  make  those 
institutions,  which  have  been  formed  as  necessary  to  peace 
and  satisfaction,  the  means  of  disquiet  and  misery. 

The  lowest  subdivision  of  society  is  that  by  which  it  is 
broken  into  private  families ;  nor  do  any  duties  demand 
more  to  be  explained  and  enforced  than  those  which  this 
relation  produces ;  because  none  is  more  universally  obli- 
gatory, and  perhaps  very  few  are  more  frequently  neglected. 

The  universality  of  these  duties  requires  no  other  proof 
than  may  be  received  from  the  most  cursory  and  superficial 
observation  of  human  life.  Very  few  men  have  it  in  their 
power  to  injure  society  in  a  large  extent;  the  general 
happiness  of  the  world  can  be  very  little  interrupted  by 
the  wickedness  of  any  single  man,  and  the  number  is  not 
large  of  those  by  whom  the  peace  of  any  particular  nation 
can  be  disturbed;  but  every  man  may  injure  a  fieamlyy 
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Bod  prothice  domcstick  dtsoidcra  and  (lislreascsj  almost 
every  oue  has  opportunities,  and  perhaps  sometimes  tempt- 
ations, to  rebel  as  a  wife,  or  tyrannise  as  a  husband ;  and, 
therefore,  to  almost  every  one  are  tliose  admonidons  ne- 
cessary, that  may  assist  in  legulaling  the  conduct,  and 
iprcssjust  notions  of  Uicbclmvinur,  which  these  relations 


Nov  are  tlieso  obligations  more  cridcnt  than  the  neglect 
of  them ;  a  neglect  of  which  daily  examples  may  be  found, 
and  from  which  daily  calamities  arise.  Almost  all  the 
miseries  of  life,  almost  all  the  wickedness  that  infects,  and 
all  the  distrc^cs  that  afflict  mankind,  are  the  consequences 
of  some  defects  in  these  duliea.  It  is,  therefore,  no  objec- 
tion to  the  propriety  of  discoursing  upon  them,  that  tbey 
are  well  kno^vu  and  generally  acknowledged ;  for  a  very 
small  port  of  the  disorders  of  the  world  proceed  from  igno- 
rance of  the  laws  by  which  life  ought  to  be  regulated ; 
nor  do  many,  even  of  those  whose  hands  arc  polluted  with 
the  foulest  crimes,  deny  the  reasonablene^  of  virtue,  or 
^^  attempt  to  justily  their  own  actions,  Men  are  uot  blindly 
^H;l>etraycd  into  corruption,  but  abandon  themselves  to  their 
^^  passions  with  their  eyes  open ;  jind  lose  the  dii-ection  of 
truth,  because  they  do  not  attend  to  her  voice,  not  because 
they  do  not  hear,  or  do  not  understand  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  less  useful  to  rouse  the  tlioughtless  than  instruct  the 
ignorant;  to  awaken  the  attenlion  than  enlighten  the 
understanding. 

There  is  another  reason,  for  which  it  may  be  proper  to 
dwell  long  upon  these  dutica,  and  return  frequently  to 
them ;  that  deep  impressions  of  them  may  be  formed  and 
renewed,  as  often  as  time  or  temptation  shall  begin  to 
erase  them.  Offences  against  society,  in  its  greater  extent, 
are  cognisable  by  human  laws.  No  man  can  invade  the 
property,  or  disturb  the  qiiiet  of  his  neighbour,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  penalties,  and  suffering  iu  proportion 
to  the  injuries  he  has  offered.  Rut  cruelty  and  pride, 
oppression  and  partiality,  may  tyrannize  in  private  families 

Itlioiit  control;  meekness  may  he  trampled  on,  and 
, 
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piety  insulted,  without  any  appeal,  but  to  conscience  and 
to  heaven.  A  thousand  methods  of  torture  may  be  in- 
vented, a  diousand  acts  of  unkindness,  or  disregard,  may 
be  committed,  a  thousand  innocent  gratifications  may  be 
denied,  and  a  thousand  hardships  imposed,  vrithout  any 
violation  of  national  laws.  Life  may  be  imbittered  vnth 
hourly  vexation ;  and  weeks,  months,  and  years,  be  lingered 
out  in  misery,  without  any  legal  cause  of  separation,  or 
possibility  of  judicial  redress.  Perhaps  no  sharper  anguish 
is  felt,  than  diat  which  cannot  be  complained  of,  nor  any 
greater  cruelties  inflicted,  than  some  which  no  human 
authority  can  relieve. 

That  marriage  itself,  an  institution  designed  only  for 
the  promotion  of  happiness,  and  for  the  relief  of  the  dis- 
appointments, anxieties,  and  distresses,  to  which  we  are 
subject  in  our  present  state,  does  not  always  produce  the 
effects  for  which  it  was  appointed ;  that  it  sometimes  con- 
denses the  gloom,  which  it  was  intended  to  dispel,  and 
increases  the  weight,  which  was  expected  to  be  made 
lighter  by  it,  must,  however  unwillingly,  be  yet  acknow- 
ledgied. 

It  is  to  be  considered  to  what  causes,  effects  so  unex- 
pected and  unpleasing,  so  contrary  to  the  end  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  so  unlikely  to  arise  firom  it,  are  to  be  attiibuted ; 
it  is  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  those  that  are  thus 
unhappy  are  to  impute  their  misery  to  any  other  cause 
than  theii:  own  folly,  and  to  the  neglect  of  those  duties, 
J  which  prudence  and  religion  equally  require. 

This  inquiry  may  not  only  be  of  use  in  stating  and  ex- 
plaining^ the  duties  of  the  marriage-state,  but  may  con- 
tribute to  free  it  from  licentious  misrepresentations  and 
weak  objections ;  which,  indeed,  can  have  little  force  upon 
minds  not  already  adapted  to  receive  impressions  from 
them  by  habits  of  debauchery ;  but  which,  when  they  co- 
operate virith  lewdness,  intemperance,  and  vanity;  when 
they  are  proposed  to  an  understanding  naturally  weak, 
and  made  yet  weaker,  by  luxury  and  sloth,  by  an  implicit 
resignation  to  reigning  follies,  and  an  habitual  compUanee 


^^Vlth  cvfry  appcUte;  may  at  !easl  add  stieiiglli  to  jiro- 
judices,  to  support  an  opiniou  already  favoured,  and  per- 
haps Iiinder  coaviction,  or  at  least  retard  it. 

It  may,  indeed,  Ue  asserted  to  the  honour  of  marriiigc, 
Uint  it  has  few  adversaries  among  men  either  distiu^^uishcd 
for  their  abilities,  or  eminent  for  their  virtue.  Those  who 
have  assumed  the  province  of  attacking  it,  of  overturning 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  of  encountering  the  autho- 
rity of  the  wisest  legislators,  from  whom  it  has  received  tlie 
highest  Kanction  of  human  wisjom ;  and  subverting  the 
maxims  of  tlie  most  Nourishing;  stales,  in  which  it  hnii 
been  thgniiied  with  honours,  and  promoted  with  immu- 
nities ;  those  who  have  undertaken  the  task  of  contending 
witli  reason  and  experience,  with  earth  and  vnth  heaven, 
arc  men  who  seem  generally  not  selected  by  nature  for 
great  attempts,  or  difficult  undertakings.  They  arc,  for  , 
the  most  part,  such  as  owe  not  their  determiuations  to 
their  arguments,  but  their  argumenta  to  their  dcteimino- 
tions.  Disputants  animated  not  by  a  consciousness  of 
truth,  but  by  the  number  of  their  (uihcreiits;  aad  heated 
not  with  zeal  for  the  right,  hut  with  the  rage  of  licentious- 
neSB  aud  impatience  of  rcslraint.  And,  perhaps,  to  the 
sober,  the  understanding,  aud  the  pious,  it  may  be  suffi- 
cicnt  to  remark,  that  religion  and  marriage  have  the  same 
enemies, 
^^K  I'here  ore,  indeed,  some  in  other  eouununions  of  tlie 
^^B^iristian  church,  who  censure  maniagc  upon  difTerent 
^^^Kkotives,  and  prefer  celibacy  to  a  state  more  immediately 
^^Hevoted  to  the  honour  of  God,  aud  the  regular  and  aasidu- 
^^^bs  practice  of  the  duties  of  religion;  and  have  recom- 
^^^piended  vowa  of  abstinence,  no  whexe  commanded  in 
Scripture,  and  imposed  rcstrainia  upon  lawful  desires;  of 
which  it  is  easy  to  judge  how  well  they  are  adapted  to  the 
present  state  of  human  nature,  by  the  fiequeut  violation 
of  them,  even  in  those  societies  where  they  are  voluntarily 
incurred,  and  where  no  vigilance  is  omitted  to  secure  tin; 
observation  of  ibcm. 

BBut  th«  authors  of  those  rigorous  ;ind  imi^atuial  schemes 
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of  life,  though  certainly  misled  by  false  notions  of  holiness, 
and  perverted  conceptions  of  the  duties  of  our  religion ; 
have  at  least  the  merit  of  mistaken  endeavours  to  promote 
virtue,  and  must  be  allowed  to  have  reasoned  at  least  with 
some  degree  of  probability,  in  vindication  of  their  conduct. 
They  were  generally  persons  of  piety,  and  sometimes  of 
knowledge,  and  are,  therefore,  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  fool,  the  drunkard,  and  the  libertine.  They  who  de- 
cline marriage,  for  the  sake  of  a  more  severe  and  mortified 
life,  are  surely  to  be  disting^shed  from  those  who  con- 
denm  it  as  too  rigorous  a  confinement,  and  wish  the  abo- 
lition of  it  in  favour  of  boundless  voluptuousness  and 
licensed  debauchery. 

Perhaps  even  the  errours  of  mistaken  goodness  may  be 
rectified,  and  the  prejudices  surmounted  by  deliberate  at- 
tention to  the  nature  of  the  institution ;  and  certainly  the 
calumnies  of  wickedness  may  be,  by  the  same  means,  con- 
futed, though  its  clamours  may  not  be  silenced ;  since  com- 
monly, in  debates  like  this,  confutation  and  conviction  are 
very  distant  from  each  other.  For  that  nothing  but  vice 
or  folly  obstructs  the  happiness  of  a  married  life  may  be 
made  evident  by  examining. 

First  :  The  nature  and  end  of  marriage. 

Secondly:  The  means  by  which  that  end  is  to  be 
attained. 

First  :  The  nature  and  end  of  marriage. 

The  vow  of  marriage  which  the  wisdom  of  most  civilized 
nations  has  enjoined,  and  which  the  rules  of  the  Christian 
church  enjoin,  may  be  properly  considered  as  a  vow  of 
perpetual  and  indissoluble  friendship;  friendship  which 
no  change  of  fortune,  nor  any  alteration  of  external  cir- 
cumstances, can  be  allowed  to  interrupt  or  weaken.  After 
the  commencement  of  this  state,  there  remain  no  longer 
any  separate  interests ;  the  two  individuals  become  united, 
and  are,  therefore,  to  enjoy  the  same  felicity,  and  suffer  the 
same  misfortunes ;  to  have  the  same  friends  and  the  same 
enemies,  the  same  success  and  the  same  disappointments. 
It  is  easy,  by  pursuing  the  parallel  between  fHendship  and 
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marriage,  tn  show  how  exact  a  conformity  there  is  l>etwe«n 
tbeui,  to  pro\-e  that  all  the  precepts  laid  down  with  respect 
to  the  coutraetion,  and  the  luaxiuis  advanced  with  regard 
to  the  effects,  of  friendship,  are  true  of  luarringe  in  a  more 
literal  sense  and  a  stricter  ueeeptatiDn. 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  friendship  is  to  be  con- 
fined to  one ;  or  that,  lo  use  the  words  of  the  axiom,  He 
that  hath  frtetids,  has  tia  friend.'    Thai  ardour  of  kind- 
ness, that  unlwunded  confidence,  that  unsuspecting  secu- 
rity which  friendship  requires,  cannot  he  extended  beyond 
single  object.     A  divided  affection  may  be  termed  bene- 
lence,  but  can  hardly  rise  to  friendship ;  for  the  nanxiw 
its  of  the  human  nund  allow  it  not  intensely  to  eon- 
iplate  more  than  one  idea.     As  we  love  one  more,  we 
love   another  less;   and,   however   impartially   we 
for  a  very  short  time,  distribute  our  regards,  the 
lee  of  affection  will  quickly  incline,  perhaps  against 
our  consent,  to  one  side  or  the  other.    Besides,  though  we 
Bhould  love  onr  friends  equally,  wtiich  is  perhaps  not  pos- 
sible ;  and  cuch  according  to  their  merit,  which  is  very 
diffictdt;   wliat  shall  secure  them  fiora  jealousy  of  each 
other?   WUl  not  each  think  higlily  of  his  own  value,  and 
imagine  himself  rated  below  Iiis  worth  f    Or  what  shall 
preserve  their  common  friend  from  the  same  jealousy  with 
tegard  to  them  f    As  he  divides  his  affection  and  esteem 
between  them,  he  can  in  return  claim  no  more  than  a 
dvidcnd  of  theirs ;  and  as  he  regards  them  equally,  they 
nay  justly  rank  some  other  in  equality  with  him:  and 
t  then  shall  hinder  an  endless  communication  of  con- 
ncc,  which  must  certainly  end  in  treachery  at  last? 
these  reflections  be  applied  to  marriage,  and  perhaps 
polygamy  may  lose  its  vindicators. 

It  is  remarked,  that  Frietid^kip  amongst  equals  is  the  most 
lasting, ''  and  perhaps  there  are  few  causes  to  which  more 
unhappy  maniages  are  to  be  ascribed,  tlian  a  disproportion 
Ijctwecn  the  original  condition  of  the  two  persons.     DJf- 
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ferenoe  of  condition  makes  difference  of  education,  and 
difference  of  education  produces  differences  of  habits,  sen- 
tip&ents,  and  inclinations.  Thence  arise  contrary  views, 
and  opposite  schemes,  of  which  the  frequent,  though  not 
necessary,  consequences,  are  debates,  disgust,  alienation, 
and  settled  hatred. 
1/  Strict  friendship  is  to  have  the  same  desires  and  the  same 
atersions.*  Whoever  is  to  choose  a  friend,  is  to  consider 
first  the  resemblance  or  the  dissimilitude  of  tempers.  How 
necessary  this  caution  is  to  be  urged  as  preparatory  to 
marriage,  the  misery  of  those  who  neglect  it  sufficiently 
evinces.  To  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  disposition;  to 
which  it  may,  on  this  occasion,  be  convenient  to  attend, 
would  be  a  tedious  task,  but  it  is  at  least  proper  to  enforce 
one  precept  on  this  head,  a  precept  which  was  never  yet 
broken  without  fatal  consequences,  Let  the  religion  of  the 
man  and  woman  be  the  same.  The  rancour  and  haired, 
the  rage  and  persecution,  with  which  religious  disputes 
have  filled  the  world,  need  not  to  be  related ;  every  history 
can  inform  us,  that  no  malice  is  so  fierce,  so  cruel,  and 
implacable, 'as  that  which  is  excited  by  religious  discord. 
It  is  to  no  purpose  that  they  stipulate  for  the  free  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  opinion ;  for  how  can  he  be  happy,  who 
8ee9  the  person  most  dear  to  him  in  a  state  of  dangerous 
errour,  and  ignorant  of  those  sacred  truths,  which  are  ne- 
eessary  to  the  approbation  of  Grod,  and  to  future  feUcity^ 
How  can  he  engage  not  to  endeavour  to  propagate  trutfc, 
and  promote  the  salvation  of  those  he  loves ;  or  if  he  has 
been  betrayed  into  such  engagements  by  an  ungovemed 
passion,  how  can  he  vindicate  himself  in  the  observatitn 
of  them  ?  The  education  of  children  will  soon  make  it 
necessary  to  determine,  which  of  the  two  opinions  shall 
be  transmitted  to  their  posterity ;  and  how  can  either  con- 
sent to  train  up  in  errour  and  delusion,  those  from  whom 
they  expect  the  highest  satisfactions,  and  the  only  com* 
forts  of  declining  life  ? 

<  An  obMiratioii  of  Catiline  in  Sallnst. 
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On  account  of  this  confunnitj'  of  notions  it  is,  tliat 
eqimlitf  uf  condition  is  chie%  cli^ble ;  for  as  fricudsliifr, 
60  mairiagt;  either  finds  or  makes  an  equality.  No  dia- 
advaiituge  of  birth  or  fortune  oug^ht  lo  impede  the  exalta- 
tion of  virtue  and  of  wisdom ;  for  with  manias  begins 
union,  and  union  obliterates  all  distinctions.  It  may.  in- 
deed, become  the  person  who  received  the  benefit,  to  rc- 
ibcr  it,  that  f^rutituilc  mity  heighten  affection ;  hut  tho 
that  conferred  it  ought  to  forget  it,  because,  if  il 
deserved,  it  cannot  be  mentioned  without  injustice, 
nor,  if  «ndcser\ed,  without  imprudence.  AU  reproaches 
of  tliis  kind  must  be  either  retractions  of  a  good  action,  or 
pruclamations  of  our  own  weakness. 

Fri^tdg,  says  tlio   proverbial   observation,   A(h«  evenj 

common.    Tliis  is  likewise  implied  in  the  marriage 

enant.     Matrimony  admits  of  no  separate  possessions, 

fW  incommunicable  interests.     ITiis  rule,  like  all  others, 

has  been  often  broken  by  low  views  and  sordid  sti)tulatton8; 

'Init,  like  all  other  precepts,  founded  on  rcA-son   and  in 

ilh,  it  hiw  received  a  new  confirmation  from  almost 

rery  branch  of  it;  and  those  parents,  whose  age  has  had 

lo  better  eilects  upon  their  UDdcrstanding,  than  to  fill 

them  with  avarice  and  stratagem,  have  brought  misery 

and  ruin  upon  their  children,  by  the  mcnns  which  lliey 

weakly  imagined  conducive  to  their  happiness. 

There  is  yet  another  precept  equally  relating  to  friend- 
ip  and  to  marriage,  a  precept  which,  in  either  cose,  can 
fcr  be  too  strongly  incxdeated,  or  mo  scrojudously  ob- 
'ed;   Contrnrt  frieitdnhip  oniy  trifh  the  good.    Virtue  is 
first  quality  to  bo  considered  in  the  choice  of  a  friend, 
id  yet  more  in  a  fixed  and  irrevocable  choice.     This 
ixim  surely  requires  no  eonunent,  nor  any  vindication ; 
is  equally  clear  and  certain,  obvious  to  the  superficial, 
id  incontestable  by  the  most  accurate  examiner.     To 
dwell  upon  it  is,  therefore,  superfluous;  for,  though  ofttui 
neglected,  it  never  was  denied.     Every  man  will,  without 
hesitation,  confess,  thai  it  is  absurd  to  trust  a  known  de- 
ceiver, or  voluntarily  to  depend  for  quiet  and  for  bapjwness 
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upon  insolence^  cruelty,  and  oppression.  Thus  marriage 
appears  to  differ  from  friendship  chiefly  in  the  degree  of 
its  efiGicacy,  and  the  authority  of  its  institution.  It  was 
appointed  by  God  himself,  as  necessary  to  happiness,  even 
in  a  state  of  innocence;  and  the  relation  produced  by  it 
was  declared  more  powerful  than  that  of  birth,  "  There- 
fore shall  a  man  leave  his  father  and  his  mother,  and  shall 
cleave  unto  his  wife.'*  But  as,  notwithstanding  its  con- 
formity to  human  nature,  it  sometimes  fails  to  produce  the 
effects  intended,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire, 

Secondly  :  By  what  means  the  end  of  marriage  is  to 
be  attained. 

As  it  appears,  by  examining  the  natural  system  of  the 
universe,  that  the  greatest  and  smallest  bodies  are  invested 
with  the  same  properties,  and  moved  by  the  same  laws ; 
so  a  survey  of  the  moral  world  will  inform  us,  that  greater 
or  less  societies  are  to  be  made  happy  by  the  same  means, 
and  that,  however  relations  may  be  varied,  or  circum- 
stances changed,  virtue,  and  virtue  alone,  is  the  parent  of 
felicity.  We  can  only,  in  whatsoever  state  we  may  be 
placed,  secure  ourselves  from  disquiet  and  from  misery,  by 
a  resolute  attention  to  truth  and  reason.  Without  this,  it 
is  in  vain  that  a  man  chooses  a  friend,  or  cleaves  to  a  wife. 
If  passion  be  suffered  to  prevail  over  right,  and  the  duties 
of  our  state  be  broken  through,  or  neglected,  for  the  sake 
of  gratifying  our  anger,  our  pride,  or  our  revenge ;  the 
union  of  hearts  will  quickly  be  dissolved,  and  kindness 
vnll  give  way  to  resentment  and  aversion. 

The  duties,  by  the  practice  of  which  a  married  life  is  to 
be  made  happy,  are  the  same  with  those  of  friendship,  but 
exalted  to  higher  perfection.  Love  must  be  more  ardent, 
and  confidence  vnthout  limits.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
on  each  part  to  deseiTC  that  confidence  by  the  most  un- 
shaken fidelity,  and  to  preserve  their  love  unextinguished 
by  continual  acts  of  tenderness ;  not  only  to  detest  all  real, 
but  seeming  offences;  and  to  avoid  suspicion  and  guilt, 
with  almost  equal  solicitude. 

But  since  the  frailty  of  our  nature  is  such,  that  we  can- 


t  hope  &am  ench  other  an  unvaried  rectitude  of  cou- 
duct,  or  an  uninterrupted  course  of  wisdom  or  virtue ;  as 
folly  will  sometimes  intnidc  upon  an  unguarded  hour; 
and  temptations,  by  frequent  attacks,  will  sometimes  pre- 
vnil;  one  of  the  chief  acts  of  lore  is  readily  to  foi^ve 
errours,  and  overlook  defects.  Neglect  is  to  be  reclaimed 
by  kindness,  and  peri'erseness  softened  by  complaisance. 
Sudden  starts  of  passion  are  patiently  to  be  borne,  and 
the  calm  moments  of  recollection  silently  expected.  For, 
if  one  ofl'cnce  be  made  a  plea  for  another;  if  anger  be  In 
be  opposed  with  anger,  and  reproach  retorted  for  reproach ; 
either  the  contest  must  be  continued  for  ever,  or  one  must 
at  last  be  obliged  by  violence  to  do  what  might  have  beeu 
at  first  done,  not  only  more  gracefully,  but  with  mort? 
advantage. 

Marriage,  however  in  general  it  resembles  fricndsbii>, 
differs  from  it  in  this ;  that  all  its  duties  are  not  reciprocid. 
Friends  are  equal  in  every  respect,  but  the  relation  trf  mar- 
riage produces  authority  on  one  side,  and  exacts  obedieuee 
Oil  the  other  ;  obedience,  an  iinpleasing  duty ;  which  yet 
the  nature  of  the  state  makes  indispensable;  for  friends 
may  separate  when  they  can  no  longer  reconcile  the  sen- 
timents, or  approve  the  schemes  of  each  other ;  but  as 
marriage  is  indissoluble,  cither  one  must  be  content  to  sub- 
mit, when  conWction  cuimot  be  obtained ;  or  life  must  be 
tisted  iu  perpetual  disputes. 
But  though  obedience  may  be  justly  require^l,  servility 
not  to  be  exacted  ;  and  thoug'h  it  may  be  lawfid  to  cx- 
l  authority,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  to  govern  and 
tyrannize  are  very  diflerent,  and  that  oppression  will 
turally  provoke  rebeUion. 
The  great  nde  both  of  authority  and  obedience  is  the 
w  of  God ;  a  law  which  is  not  to  be  broken  for  the  pro- 
otion  of  any  ends,  or  in  compliance  ivith  any  eoitunandi> ; 
and  which,  indeed,  never  can  be  violated  without  destroying 
that  confidence,  which  is  the  great  source  of  mutual  hap- 
piness ;  for  how  can  that  person  Ik  trusted,  whom  no 
iciplo  obliges  to  fidelity  ? 
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Thiis  religioD  appears,  in  every  state  of  life,  to  be  the 
basis  of  happiness,  and  the  operating  power  which  makes 
every  good  institution  valid  and  efficacious.  And  he  that 
shall  attempt  to  attain  happiness  by  the  means  which 
God  has  ordained ;  and  **  shall  leave  his  father  and  his 
mother,  and  shall  deave  unto  his  wife/'  shall  surely  find 
the  highest  d^;Tee  of  satisfaction  that  our  present  state 
allows ;  if,  in  his  choice,  he  pays  the  first  regard  to  vir- 
tue, and  regulates  his  conduct  by  the  precepts  of  reli- 
gion. 
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Let  the  wicked  fortake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  mah  his  thoughts, 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  hare  mercy  upon  him, 
and  to  our  God,  for  he  will  abundantly  pardon."    IsA.  Ir,  7. 


That  God  is  a  being  of  infinite  mercy ;  that  he  desires 
not  the  death  of  a  sinner,  nor  takes  any  pleasure  in  the 
misery  of  his  creatures ;  may  not  only  be  deduced  from 
the  consideration  of  his  nature,  and  his  attributes ;  but, 
for  the  sake  of  those  that  arc  incapable  of  philosophical 
inquiries,  who  make  far  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  it 
is  evidently  revealed  to  us  in  the  Scriptures,  in  which  the 
supreme  Being,  the  Source  of  life,  the  Author  of  existence, 
who  spake  the  word,  and  the  world  was  made,  who  com- 
manded, and  it  was  created,  is  described  as  looking  down 
from  the  height  of  infinite  felicity,  with  tenderness  and 
pity,  upon  the  sons  of  men ;  inciting  them  by  soft  im- 
pulses, to  perseverance  in  virtue,  and  recalling  them,  by 
instruction  and  punishment,  from  errour  and  from  vice. 
He  is  represented  as  not  more  formidable  for  his  power, 
than  amiable  for  his-  mercy ;  and  is  introduced  as  expos- 
tulating  with  mankind  upon  their  obstinacy  in  wicked- 
ness ;  and  warning  then>>  with  the  highest  aficction,  to 
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kroid  those  iiuuisliinents,  which  the  laws  of  his  poveni- 
Dteiit  luttke  it  ni^L-esMnry  to  inflict  ujmii  the  inAoxiblc  and 
disobedient.     "Return  unto  me,  and  I  nlU  return  uuin 
you,  sajth  the  Lord  of  hosts."  Mai.  iii.  7.  "Make  you  a  new 
;iu-t,  and  a  new  spirit,  for  why  will  ye  die,  O  house  of 
•1  ?"   Eztik.  xviii.   31,     His  mercy  is  ever  made  the 
ief  motive  of  obedience  to  him ;  and  with  the  highest 
m  inculcated,  as  the  attribute  which  may  animate  u3 
it  powerfully  to  an  attention  to  our  du^-.     "  If  thou, 
Lord,  wert  extreme  to  mark  what  is  done  amiss,  O 
ird,  who  Bhall  abide  it  f  But  there  is  mercy  witJi  thee, 
therefore  shalt  thou  be  feared."  If  God  were  a  power  un- 
raercifxd  and  seyere,  a,  rigid  eKactor  of  unvaried  regularity 
and  unfailing  virtue ;  if  he  were  not  to  be  pleased  hut 
with  perfection,  nor  to  be  pacified  after  transgrcBsions  and 
offences ;  in  vain  would  the  best  men  endeavour  to  re- 
mimend  themselves  to  his  favour ;  in  vain  would  the 
lost  cjrciunspcct  watch  the  motions  of  his  own  heart,  and 
most  diligent  apply  himself  to  the  exercise  of  virtue. 
They  would  only  destroy  their  case  by  ineffectual  solici- 
tude, confine  their  hearts  with  unnecessary  restraints,  and 
weary  out  their  lives  in  imavailing  labours.     God  would 
not  be  to  be  served,  because  bU  Bcnice  would  be  rejected ; 
it  would  be  much  more  reasonable  to  abstract  the  mind 
from  the  contemplation  of  him,  than  to  have  him  only 
before  us,  as  an  object  of  teirour,  as  a  Being  too  mighty 
to  be  resisted,  and  too  cruel  to  be  implored ;  a  Being  that 
created  men,  only  to  be  miserable,  and  revealed  hbnself 
lo  them,  only  to  interrupt  even  the  transient  and  imper- 
liBct  enjoyments  of  this  life,  to  astonish  them  with  tenova, 
to  overwhelm  them  with  despair. 
But  there  is  mercy  with  him,  therefore  shall  he  be  feared. 
:t  U  reasonable,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  please  him, 
:ause  we  kuow  that  every  sincere  endeavour  will  be  re- 
by  him  ;  that  ive  should  use  all  the  means  in  our 
wer,  to  enlighten  our  minds,  and  regulate  our  lives,  l)e- 
errours,  if  involuntary,  will  not  he  imputed  to 
;  and  our  conduct,  though  not  exactly  agreeable  lo  the 
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divine  ideas  of  rectitude,  yet  if  approved,  after  honest  and 
diligent  inquiries,  by  our  own  consciences,  will  not  be 
condemned  by  that  Grod,  who  judges  of  the  heart,  weighs 
every  circumstance  of  our  lives,  and  admits  every  real  ex- 
tenuation of  our  failings  and  transgressions. 

Were  there  not  mercy  with  him,  were  he  not  to  be  re- 
conciled after  the  commission  of  a  crime,  what  must  be 
the  state  of  those,  who  are  conscious  of  having  once  of- 
fended him  ?  A  state  of  gloomy  melancholy,  or  outrageous 
desperation ;  a  dismal  weariness  of  life,  and  inexpressible 
agonies  at  the  thought  of  death  ;  for  what  afiright  or  af- 
fliction could  equal  the  horrours  of  that  mind,  'which 
expected  every  moment  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  implaca- 
ble Omnipotence  ? 

But  tbc  mercy  of  God  extends  not  only  to  those  who 
have  made  his  will,  in  some  degree,  the  rule  of  their  ac- 
tions, and  have  only  deviated  from  it  by  inadvertency, 
surprise,  inattention,  or  negligence,  but  even  to  those  that 
have  polluted  themselves  with  studied  and  premeditated 
wickedness ;  that  have  violated  his  commands  in  opposi- 
tion to  conviction,  and  gone  on,  from  crime  to  crime,  under 
a  sense  of  the  divine  disapprobation. 

Even  these  are  not  for  ever  excluded  from  his  frivour, 
but  have  in  their  hands  means,  appointed  by  himself,  of 
reconciliation  to  him ;  means  by  which  pardon  may  be 
obtained,  and  by  which  they  may  be  restored  to  those 
hopes  of  happiness,  from  which  they  have  fallen  by  their 
own  fault. 

The  great  duty  to  the  performance  of  which  these  be- 
nefits are  promised,  is  repentance ;  a  duty,  which  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  every  man  to  understand  and  prac- 
tise, and  which  it,  therefore,  may  be  necessary  to  explain 
and  enforce,  by  showing. 

First  :  What  is  the  true  nature  of  repentance. 

Secondly  :  What  are  the  obligations  to  an  early  re-  ' 
pentance. 

First  :  What  is  the  true  nature  of  repentance. 

The  duty  of  repentance,  like  most  other  parts  of  leli- 
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njioQ.  has  I)cen  misrepresented  by  the  weakness  of  super- 
BdDon,  or  the  artifices  of  interest.  The  clearest  precepts 
have  been  obscured  by  fab>e  interpretations,  and  one  crrour 
added  to  another,  till  the  understimding  of  men  has  been 
bewildered,  and  their  morals  depraved,  by  a  false  appeor- 
ttnce  of  religion. ' 

Repentance  has  been  niade.  ity  some,  to  consist  in  the 
outward  expressions  of  sorrow  for  sin,  in  tears  and  sighs, 
in  dejection  and  lamentation. 

It  must  be  owned  that  where  the  crime  is  publick,  and 
Hbere  othera  may  be  in  diinger  of  corruption  from  the 
inple,  some  publick  and  open  declarations  of  repent- 
ice  may  be  proper,  if  made  with  decency  and  propriety, 
tiich  are  necessary  to  preser\e  the  best  actions  from  con- 
mpt  and  ridicule ;  but  they  arc  necessary  only,  for  the 
like  of  destroying  the  influence  of  a  bad  example,  and 
0  otherwise  e.iscntial  to  this  dutj-.  No  man  is  obligefl 
cuKC  himself  of  crimes,  which  are  known    lo  God 
lone  ;  even  the  fear  of  hurting  others  ought  often  to  re- 
ruin  him  from  it,  since  to  confess  crimes  may  be,  in  svms 
isure,  to  teach  ihem,  and  those  may  imitate  him  in 
nckedness,  who  ivill  not  follow  him  in  his  rci>enUinco. 

It  seems  here  not  impertinent  lo  mention  the  practice 
of  private  confession  to  the  priest,  indispensably  enjoined 
by  the  Roman  church,  as  ab»)lutcly  necessary  to  true 
repentance  ;  but  which  is  no  where  commanded  in  Scrip- 
ture, or  recommended  otherwise,  than  as  a  method  of  dis- 
burdening the  conscience,  for  the  sake  of  receiving  comfort 
or  iuatrucuon,  and  as  such  is  direeted  by  our  own  liturgy. 
Thus  much,  and  no  more,  seems  to  be  implied  in  the 
apostle's  precept,  "of  confessing  our  faults  one  to  an- 
other," a  precept  expressed  with  such  latitude,  that  it  ap- 
pears only  to  be  one  of  those  which  it  may  be  often 
convenient  to  observe,  but  which  is  to  be  observed  no  far- 
ther than  as  it  may  be  convenient.  For  we  are  left  entirely 
at  liberty,  what  terms,  whether  general  or  particular,  we 

shall  use  in  our  confcHHions,     The  precept,  in  a  literal  and 

^^butionnl  sense,  can  Ik  said  to  direct  no  nmre,  rlian  genend 
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acts  of  humiliation)  and  acknowle^sements  of  our  own 
depravity. 

No  man  ought  to  judge  of  the  efficacy  of  his  own  re- 
pentance, or  the  sincerity  of  another's^  by  such  variable 
and  uncertain  tokens,  as  proceed  more  from  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  body  than  the  disposition  of  the  mind^  or  more 
from  sudden  passions  and  violent  emotions,  than  from  h 
fixed  temper,  or  settled  resolutions.  Tears  axe  often  tq 
be  found,  where  there  is  little  sorrow^and  the  deepest  sor- 
row without  any  tears.  Even  sorrow  itself  is  no  other 
than  an  accidental,  or  a  secondary,  part  of  repentance, 
which  may,  and,  indeed,  ought  to  arise  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  guilt ;  but  which  is  merely  a  natu- 
ral and  necessary  effect,  in  which  choice  has  very  little 
part,  and  which,  therefore,  is  no  virtue.  He  that  feels  no 
sorrow  for  sin  has,  indeed,  great  reason  to  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  his  own  repentance,  since  he  seems  not  to  be 
truly  sensible  of  his  danger  and  his  misery ;  but  he  that 
feels  it  in  the  highest  degree  is  not  to  put  confidence  in  it. 
He  is  only  to  expect  mercy  upon  his  reformation. 

For  reformation  is  the  chief  part  of  repentance ;  not  he 
that  only  bewaik  and  confesses,  but  he  that  forsakes  his 
sins,  repents  acceptably  to  God,  that  Grod  who  **  will  have 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice  ;'^  who  will  only  accept  a  pure 
heart  and  real  virtue,  not  outward  forms  of  grief,  or  pomp- 
ous solemnities  of  devotion.  To  conceive  that  any  thing 
can  be  substituted  in  the  place  of  reformation  is  a  danger- 
ous  and  fatal,  though  perhaps  no  uncommon  errour ;  nor 
is  it  less  erroneous,  though  less  destructive,  to  suppose, 
that  any  thing  can  be  added  to  the  efficacy  of  a  good  life 
by  a  conformity  to  any  extraordinary  ceremonies  or  par- 
ticular institutions. 

To  false  notions  of  repentance  many  nations  owe  the 
custom,  which  prevails  amongst  them,  of  retiring,  in  the 
decline  of  Hfe,  to  solitudes  and  cloisters,  to  atone  for  wick- 
edness by  penance  and  mortifications.  It  must,  indeed, 
be  confessed,  that  it  may  be  prudent  in  a  man,  long  ac- 
customed to  yield  to  particiUar  temptations,  to  remove 
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self  from  them  as  fat  as  lie  can,  Lecaiiso  every  passion 
is  more  strong  or  violent,  as  its  particular  object  is  more 
near.  Thus  il  would  be  iiimluess  iu  a  man,  long  enslaved 
by  intemperance,  to  fi-eqiieut  revels  and  bauqufits  with  an 
intent  lo  reform ;  nor  can  it  be  exiiecled  that  cruelty  and 
tyranny  should  bo  corrected  by  continuance  iu  high  au- 
thority. 

Tliat  particular  state  whicb  contributes  most  to  excite 
.  stimiUate  our  inordinate  passions,  may  be  changed 
rtth  very  gixid  effect ;  but  any  retirement  from  the  world 
does  not  necessarily  precede  or  follow  rci>cntanco,  because 
it  is  not  requisite  to  reformation.  A  man,  whose  con- 
science accu.scs  him  of  banner  perverted  others,  seems  un- 
der some  obligations  to  continue  in  the  world,  and  lo 
practise  virtue  in  ptiblick,  that  those  who  have  been  se- 
duced by  his  example,  may  by  bis  example  be  reclaimed. 

Fot  reformation  includes,  not  only  the  forhcaiance  of 
tbose  crimes  of  whieb  we  have  been  guilty,  and  the  prac- 
tice of  those  duties  which  we  have  hitherto  ncuflecled,  but 
a  repflration,  as  far  as  wo  arc  able  to  msikf  it,  of  all  the 
iiyurics  that  we  have  done,  either  to  mankind  in  (fcneral, 
or  to  particular  [Ktrsons.  If  we  have  been  guilty  of  Uie 
open  propagation  of  enour,  or  the  promulgation  of  false- 
hood, we  must  make  oiu'  recantation  no  less  openly ;  we 
must  endeavour,  without  regard  to  the  shame  and  reproach 
to  which  we  may  be  exposed,  to  undeceive  tiiose  whom 
wc  have  formerly  misled.  If  we  have  deprived  any  man 
of  his  right,  we  must  restore  it  to  him ;  if  we  have  as- 
persed his  reputation,  we  must  retract  oiu-  calumny. 
Whatever  can  be  done  lo  obviate  the  ill  consequences  of 
our  past  misconduct,  must  be  diligently  and  steadily 
practised.  Whoever  has  been  made  virions  or  unhappy 
by  our  foult,  must  be  restored  lo  virtue  and  happiness,  so 
far  as  our  counsel  or  fortune  can  contribute  to  it. 

Let  no  man  imagiue  that  he  may  indulge  his  malice. 

his  avarice,  or   his  ambition,  at  the  expense  of  others; 

M  h^  may  raise  himself  to  wcitllh  and  honour  by  the 

ich  of  every  law  of  heaven  ami  earth,  tbi'u  h-liiv,  laden 
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with  the  plunder  of  the  miserable,  spend  his  life  in  fian- 
tastick  penances,  or  false  devotion,  and  by  his  compliance 
with  the  external  duties  of  religion,  atone  for  withhold* 
ing  what  he  has  torn  away  from  the  lawful  possessour  by 
rapine  and  extortion :  let  him  not  flatter  himself  with 
false  persuasions  that  prayer  and  mortification  can  alter 
the  great  and  invariable  rules  of  reason  and  justice :  let 
him  not  think  that  he  can  acquire  a  right  to  keep  what 
he  had  no  right  to  take  away,  or  that  frequent  prostra- 
tions before  Grod  will  justify  his  perseverance  in  oppress- 
ing men :  let  him  be  assiued  that  his  presence  piofiines 
the  temple,  and  that  his  prayer  will  be  turned  into  sin. 
.  A  frequent  and  serious  reflection  upon  the  necessity  of 
reparation  and  restitution,  may  be  very  effectual  to  re- 
strain men  from  injustice  and  defJBanation,  from  cruelty 
and  extortion ;  for  nothing  is  more  certain,  than  that  most 
propose  themselves  to  die  the  death  of  the  righteous, 
and  intend,  however  they  may  offend  God  in  the  pur- 
suit of  their  interest,  or  the  gratification  of  their  pas- 
sions, to  reconcile  themselves  to  him  by  repentance. 
Would  men,  therefore,  deeply  imprint  upon  their  minds 
the  true  notions  of  repentance  in  its  whole  extent,  many 
temptations  would  lose  their  force ;  for  who  would  utter  a 
falsehood,  which  he  must  shamefully  retract,  or  take  away, 
at  the  expense  of  his  reputation  and  his  innocence,  what, 
if  he  hopes  for  eternal  happiness,  he  must  afterwards  re- 
store ?  Who  would  commit  a  crime,  of  which  he  must 
retain  the  g^lt,  but  lose  the  advantage  ? 

There  is,  indeed,  a  partial  restitution,  with  which  many 
have  attempted  to  quiet  their  consciences,  and  have  be- 
trayed their  own  souls.  When  they  are  sufficiently  en- 
riched by  wicked  practices,  and  leave  off  to  rob  fnmi 
satiety  of  wealth,  or  are  awakened  to  reflection  upon  their 
own  lives  by  danger,  adversity,  or  sickness,  they  then  be- 
come desirous  to  be  at  peace  with  God,  and  hope  to  obtain, 
by  refunding  part  of  their  acquisitions,  a  permission  to  en- 
joy the  rest  In  pursuance  of  this  view  churches  are  built, 
schocds  endowed,  the  poor  clothed,  and  the  ignorant  edu- 
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oated ;  works,  indeed,  hig-hly  plcaeiii};^  to  God,  wlien  jier- 
formed  ia  concurrence  with  Uie  other  duties  of  religion, 
but  which  will  never  ntonc  for  the  violation  of  justice.  To 
plunder  one  man  for  the  sake  of  relieving  another,  is  not 
charity ;  to  build  teinplee  with  the  gains  of  wickedness,  is 
to  endeavour  to  bribe  the  Divinity.  This  ought  ye  to 
have  done,  and  not  left  the  other  imdonc.  Y^e  ought, 
doubtless  to  be  elioritablc,  but  ye  ought  first  t4>  be  jusL 

There   are  others  who  consider  God  m  a  Judge  still 

more  easily  reconciled  to  crimes,  and,  therefore,  perform 

cir  acts  of  atonement  after  death,  and  destine  tlicircs- 

s  to  charity,  when  they  can  serve  the  end  of  luxury  or 

aily  no  longer.     But  whoever  he  be  that  has  loaded 

B  soul  with  the  sjKtilii  of  the  uuhappy,  and  riots  in  offlu- 

jce  by  cruelty  and  injustice,  let  him  not  be  deceived ! 

s  not  mocked-     ReRtitution  must  be  mode  lo  those 

I  have    been  wronged,  and    whatever  he   withholds 

1  them,  he  withholds  at  the  hazard  of  etentul  happi- 

An  amflndmenl  of  life  is  the  <hief  and  essential  part  of 

wntjuice.    He  that  has  i:)erfoniicd  that  great  work  needs 

Ktt  disturb  his  conscience  with  subtile  scruples,  or  nice 

|3btinctions.     He  needs  not  recollect,   whether   he  was 

wakened  from  the  lethargy  of  sin  by  the  love  of  God,  or 

e  fear  of  punishment.    The  Scripture  applies  to  all  our 

passions :  and  eternal  punishments  had  been  threatened 

to  no  purpose,  if  these  menaces  were  not  intended  to  pro- 

_  mote  virtue. 

But  as  this  reformation  is  not  to  he  accomplished  by 
own  natural  power,  unassisted  by  God,  wc  must, 
when  we  form  our  first  resolutions  of  a  new  life,  apply 
ourselves,  with  fervour  and  constancy,  to  those  means 
wliich  God  has  prescribed  for  obtaining  his  assistance. 
We  must  implore  a  blessing  by  frequent  prayer,  and  con- 
firm our  faith  by  the  holy  sacrament.  We  must  use  all 
those  institutions  that  contribute  to  the  increase  of  piety, 

I  and  omit  nothing  that  may  either  promote   our  progress 
in  virtue,  or  prevent  a  lapse  into  vice.     It  may  be  in- 
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quired  whether  a  repentance  b^un  in  sickness,  and  pre- 
vented by  death  from  exerting  its  influence  upon  the  con-^ 
duct)  will  avail  in  the  sight  of  Grod.  To  this  question 
it  may  be  answered  in  general,  that  as  all  reformation  is 
begun  by  a  change  of  the  temper  and  inclinations,  which, 
when  altered  to  a  certain  degree,  necessarily  produces  an 
alteration  in  the  life  and  manners ;  if  God,  who  sees  the 
heart,  sees  it  rectified  in  such  a  manner  as  would  conse- 
quently produce  a  good  life,  he  will  accept  that  repent- 
ance. 

But  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  who  have 
so  long  delayed  to  secure  their  salvation,  that  they  lose 
none  of  the  moments  which  yet  remain  ;  that  they  omit 
no  act  of  justice  or  mercy  now  in  their  power ;  that  they 
siunmon  all  their  diligence  to  improve  the  remains  of  life; 
and  exert  every  virtue  which  they  have  opportunities  to 
practise.  And  when  they  have  done  all  that  can  possi- 
bly be  done  by  them,  they  cannot  yet  be  certain  of  ac- 
ceptance, because  they  cannot  know,  whether  a  repent- 
ance, proceeding  wholly  from  the  fear  of  death,  would  not 
languish  and  cease  to  operate,  if  that  fear  was  taken 
away. 

Since,  therefore,  such  is  the  hazard  and  uncertain  effi- 

I 

cacy  of  repentance  long  delayed,  let  us  seriously  reflect, 

Secondly  :  Upon  the  obligations  to  an  early  repent- 
ance. 

He  is  esteemed  by  the  prudent  and  the  diligent  to  be 
no  good  regulator  of  his  private  affairs,  who  defers  tiU  to- 
morrow what  is  necessary  to  be  done,  and  what  it  is  in  his 
power  to  do  to-day.  The  obligation  would  still  be  strong- 
er, if  we  suppose  that  the  present  is  the  only  day  in  which 
he  knows  it  will  be  in  his  power.  This  is  the  case  of  every 
man,  who  delays  to  reform  his  life,  and  lulls  himself  in 
the  supineness  of  iniquity.  He  knows  not  that  the  oppor- 
tunities he  now  rejects  will  ever  be  again  offered  him,  or 
that  they  will  not  be  denied  him,  because  he  has  rejected 
them.  This  he  certainly  knows,  that  life  is  continually 
stealing   from  him,  and  that  every  day  cuts   off  soot 
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r^jvarlof  titut  time  which  isalready,  pcrhajw,  almost  at  an 
end. 

Biit  the  time  not  only  grows  every  day  shorter,  but  the 
work  to  be  performed  iii  it  more  difficult;  evpry  hour,  in 
which  repenttuitre  is  delayed,  produces  somethings  new  to 
he  repented  of.  Habits  grow  stronger  by  long  continu- 
ance, and  passions  more  violent  by  indulgence.  Vice,  by 
repeated  acts,  becomes  almost  natural,;  and  plcasiues,  by 
frequent  enjoyment,  captivate  the  mind  almost  beyond  re- 
sistance. 

If  avarice  has  been  the  predominant  passion,  and 
wealth  has  been  accinnulated  by  extortion  and  rapacity, 
repentance  is  not  to  be  postjMined.  Acquisitions,  long 
(injoyed,  are  with  great  difficulty  quilted ;  ivith  so  gi-eal 
difficulty,  that  we  sehioni,  very  seldom,  meet  with  Uue  re- 
pentonce  in  those  whom  the  desire  of  riches  has  betrayed 
U)  wickedness.  Men  who  could  willingly  resign  the  hisu- 
lies  and  sensual  pleasures  of  a  large  J'ortmie,  cannot  con- 
sent to  live  without  the  graaideur  and  the  homage.  And 
thcy  who  would  kave  all,  cannot  li^or  the  reproach  wliich 
they  apprehend  from  such  an  ockuowledgement  of  wrong. 

'Ilius  are  men  withheld  from  repentance,  and,  conse- 
quently, debarred  from  etamal  felijily  ;  but  these  reasons, 
being  fimudcd  in  temporal  interests,  acquire  every  day 
greater  etreugth  to  mislead  us,  thui^h  not  greater  efficacy 
to  justify  us.  A  man  may,  by  fondly  indulging  a  false 
notion,  voluntarily  forget  that  it  is  lalse,  but  con  never 
moke  it  true.  We  must  banish  every  false  argumcHt, 
every  known  delusion  from  our  ralcds,  before  our  passions 
cau  operate  in  its  favotu ;  and  forsake  what  wc  know 
must  be  forsaken,  before  we  have  endeared  it  to  ourselves 
by  long  possession.  Kt'pentance  is  always  difficult,  and 
the  difficulty  grows  still  greater  by  delay.  But  let  those 
who  have  hitherto  neglected  this  great  duty,  remember, 
that  it  is  yet  in  their  power,  and  that  they  cannot  perish 
everlastingly  but  by  thefr  own  choice !  Let  them,  there- 
fore endeavour  to  redeem  the  time  lost,  and  repair  tlieir 
negligence  by  vigilance  and  mdotu' !     "  Let  the  wicked 
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forsake  Lis  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ; 
and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  to  our  Grod,  for  he  will  abundantly  par- 
don." 


^»^i#>»#^#«»#s#>»^>»»»^i^<»r 
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**  Happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  alway:  but  he  tiiat  hardeneth  his 
heart  shall  fall  into  mischief."    PRoy.  spiYiii.  14. 


The  great  purpose  of  revealed  religion  is  to  afford  man 
a  clear  representation  of  his  dependence  on  the  Supreme 
Being,  by  teaching  him  to  consider  God  as  his  Creator 
and  Govemour,  his  Father  and  his  Judge.  Those,  to 
whom  providence  has  granted  the  knowledge  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  have  no^n^d  to  perplex  themselves  vrith  dif- 
ficult speculations,  to  deduce  their  duty  fix)m  remote  prin- 
ciples, or  to  enforce  it  by  doubtful  motives.  The  Bible 
tells  us,  in  plain  and  authoritative  terms,  that  there  is  a 
way  to  life,  and  a  way  to  death ;  that  there  are  acts  which 
Grod  will  reward,  and  acts  that  he  will  punish.  That  with 
soberness,  righteousness,  and  godliness,  God  wiH  be 
pleased ;  and  that  with  intemperance,  iniquity,  and  im- 
piety, Grod  will  be  offended ;  and  that,  of  those  who  are 
careful  to  please  him,  the  reward  will  be  such  as  eye  halii 
ndt  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  and  of  those  who,  having  offend- 
ed him,  die  without  repentance,  the  punishment  will  be 
inconceivably  severe,  and  dreadful. 

In  consequence  of  this  general  doctrine,  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  moral  religious  duty  is  expressed,  in  tlie  language 
of  Scripture,  by  the  "  fear  of  God."  A  good  man  is  cha- 
racterised, as  a  man  that  feareth  God ;  and  the  fear  of 
the  Lord  is  said  to  be  the  beginning  of  wisdpm ;  and 

the  text  affirms,  that  happy  is  the  man  that  feareth  al- 
ways. 

On  the  distinction  of  this  fear,  into  servile  and  filial  or 


Tfeur  of  puuishment,  or  fear  of  offence,  on  which  much  has 
been  supemtructeil  by  the  ca«tiiBtdcal  theology  of  tlie  Ro- 
mish church,  ii  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.  It  is  sufficient 
to  observe,  that  the  religion  which  mukes  fear  the  great 
principle  of  action,  impHcitly  condemns  all  self-conlideuce, 
all  presumptuous  security ;  and  enjoins  a  constant  state  of 
vigilance  and  caution,  a  perpetual  distrust  of  our  own 
hearts,  a  full  couviction  of  our  natural  weakness,  and  an 
earnest  solicitude  for  Divine  assistance. 

The  philosophers  of  the  heathen  world  seemed  to  hope, 
that  man  might  be  flattered  into  virtue,  and  therefore  told 
him  much  of  his  rank,  and  of  the  meanness  of  degeneracy; 

—they  asserted,  indeed  with  truth,  that  all  greatness  was  in 
;  practice  of  virtue;  but  of  virtue  their  notions  were 
row;  and  pride,  which  their  doctrine  made  its  chief 
npport,  was  not  of  power  sufficient  to  struggle  with  sense 


Of  that  religion,  which  has  been  taught  from  Go<i,  the 
I  is  humility ;  a  holy  feiu*  which  attends  good  men, 
rough  the  whole  course  of  their  lives ;  and  keeps  them 
Qways  attentive  to  tlie  motives  and  consequences  of  every 
ictioQ ;  if  always  unsatisfied  with  their  progress  in  holi- 
ness, always  witching  to  advance,  and  always  afraid  of 
falling  away. 
^^—  This  fear  is  of  such  efficacy  to  the  great  purpose  of  our 
^^Hfeing,  that  the  wise  man  bus  pronounced  him  happy  that 
^^^pus  always;  and  declares,  that  he,  who  hardens  his 
^^HcBit)  shall  Ml  into  mischief.  Let  us,  therefore,  carefully 
^^nmsider, 
^^^k'  FlRBT :  What  he  is  to  fear,  whoso  fear  will  make  him 

Skcondly  :  What  is  that  hardness  of  heart  whicli  ends 
in  mischief. 

I  Thirdly:  How  the  heart  is  hardened.     And, 
iFouHTHLV:  What  is  the  cooscquence  of  hardness  of 
Hrt. 
I  FiHsT :  Wc  must  inquire,  what  he  is  to  fear,  whose 
r  will  moke  him  happy. 
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The  great  and  primary  object  of  a  good  man^s  fear  is 
sin ;  andy  in  proportion  to  the  atrocipusness  of  the  crime^ 
he  will  shrink  firom  it  with  more  horrour.  When  he  me- 
ditates on  the  infinite  perfection  of  his  Maker  and  his 
Judge ;  when  he  considers,  that  the  heavens  are  not  pui*e 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  yj^t  remembers,  that  he  must  in 
a  short  time  appear  before  him ;  he  dreads  the  contami- 
nation  of  evil,  and  endeavours  to  pass  through  his  ap- 
pointed time,  with  such  cautions,  as  may  keep  him 
unspotted  from  the  world. 

The  dread  of  sin  necessarily  produce^  the  dread  of 
temptation :  he,  that  wishes  to  escape  the  effect,  flies  like- 
wise from  the  cause.  The  humility  of  a  man  truly  reli- 
gious, seldom  suffers  him  to  think  himself  able  to  resist 
those  incitements  to  evil,  which,  by  the  approach  of  im- 
mediate gratifications,  may  be  presented  to  sense  or  fancy ; 
his  care  is  not  for  victory,  but  safety ;  and,  when  he  can 
escape  assaults,  he  does  not  willingly  encounter  them. 

The  continual  occurrence  of  temptation,  and  that  im- 
becility of  nature,  which  every  man  sees  in  others,  and 
has  experienced  in  himself,  seems  to  have  made  many 
doubtful  of  the  possibility  of  salvation.  In  the  common 
modes  of  life,  they  find  that  business  ensnares,  and  that 
pleasure  seduces;  that  success  produces  pride,  and  mis« 
carriage  envy;  that  conversation  consists  too  often  of 
censure  or  of  flattery ;  and,  that  even  care  for  the  interests 
of  friends,  or  attention  to  the  establishment  of  a  family, 
generates  contest  and  competition,  enmity  and  malevo- 
lence, and  at  last  fiUs  the  mind  with  secular  solicitude. 

Under  the  terrours  which  this  prospect  of  the  world  has 
impressed  upon  them,  many  have  endeavoured  to  secure 
their  innocence,  by  excluding  the  possibility  of  crimes ; 
and  have  fled  for  refuge,  from  vanity  and  sin,  to  the  soli- 
tude of  deserts;  where  they  have  passed  their  time  in 
woods  and  caverns ;  and,  after  a  life  of  labour  and  macera- 
tion, prayer  and  penitence,  died  at  last  in  secrecy  and 
silence. 

Many  more,  of  both  sexes,  have  withdrawn,  and  still 
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ilhdraw  themBclves,  from  crowtls  and  glitter,  and  plca- 

Lrc,  to  monasteries  and  convents;  where  tlicy  eI))^t^^ 

icmsclves,  by  irrevociililo  vnws,  in  certain  modes  of  life, 

lore  or  less  austere,  according  lo  the  several  institirtiona ; 

but  all  of  them  comprising  many  positive  hartlahipa,  and 

all  prohibiting  almost  all  sensual  gratifications.     The  ftin- 

damentid  and  genend  principle  of  all  monastick  commu- 

'ities,  in  celibacy,  povcitj',  and  obedience  to  the  superiour. 

some,  there  is  a  perpetutd  abstinence  from  all  foofi  that 

ly  join  delight  with  nourishment ;  to  which,  in  others, 

is  added  an  obligation  to  silence  and  solitude ; — to  suffer, 

to  wateh,  and  to  pray,  is  their  whole  employment. 

Ol'  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  ihcy  fear  always. 
And  that  they  escape  many  temptations,  to  which  all  ore 
exiTOSed,  and  by  which  many  fall,  who  ventiure  themselves 
iiito  the  whirl  of  human  affairs ;  they  are  exempt  from 
avarice,  and  all  its  concomitants,  and,  by  allowing  them- 
selves  lo  possess  nothing,  they  are  free  from  those  contests 
fcr  honour  and  power,  which  fill  the  open  world  with 
stratagems  and  violence.  But  surely  it  cfinnot  bo  said 
flint  they  have  reached  the  perfection  of  a  religious  life ; 
it  cannot  be  allowed,  that  flight  is  victory ;  or  tliat  he  fills 
his  place  in  the  creation  laudably,  who  docs  no  ill,  onlff 
because  he  does  tiothing.  Those  who  live  iipon  tliat  which 
ifl  produced  by  the  labour  of  others,  could  not  li^c,  if  there 
were  none  to  labour ;  and,  if  celibacy  could  be  universal, 
the  race  of  man  must  soon  have  an  end. 

Of  these  recluses,  it  may,  without  uncharitable  censure, 
aJhrmed;  that  tlicy  have  secured  their  innocence,  by 
loss  of  their  virtue ;  that,  to  avoid  the  commission  of 
lie  faults,  they  have  made  many  duties  impracticable ; 
and  that,  lest  they  should  do  what  they  ought  Jiot  to  do, 
they  leave  much  undone,  which  they  ought  to  do.  They 
must,  however,  be  allowed  to  express  a  just  sense  of  the 
dangers  with  which  we  are  surrounded ;  and  u  strong  con- 
viction of  the  vigilance  necessary  to  obtain  salvation ;  and 
it  is  our  bminesa  to  avoid  their  erroiu^,  and  imitate  their 
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J  He  is  happy  that  carries  about  vrith  him  in  the  world 
the  temper  of  the  cloister ;  and  preserves  the  fear  of  doing 
evilj  while  he  suffers  himself  to  be  impelled  by  the  zeal  of 
doing  good ;  who  uses  the  comforts  and  the  conveniencies 
of  his  condition  as  though  he  used  them  not,  with  that 
constant  desire  of  a  better  state,  which  sinks  the  value  of 
earthly  things ;  who  can  be  rich  or  poor,  without  pride  in 
riches,  or  discontent  in  povexty;  who  can  manage  the 
business  of  this  life  with  such  indifference  as  may  shut 
out  from  his  heart  all  incitements  to  fraud  or  injustice ; 
who  can  partake  the  pleasures  of  sense  with  temperance, 
and  enjoy  the  distinctions  of  honour  with  moderation; 
who  can  pass  undefiled  through  a  polluted  world;  and, 
among  all  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  evil,  have  his  heart 
fixed  only  where  true  joys  are  to  be  found. 

This  can  only  be  done,  by  fearing  always,  by  preserving 
in  the  mind  a  constant  apprehension  of  the  Divine  pre- 
sence, and  a  constant  dread  of  the  Divine  displeasure; 
impressions  which  the  converse  of  mankind,  and  the  soli- 
citations of  sense  and  fancy,  are  continually  labouring  to 
efface,  and  which  we  must,  therefore,  renew  by  all  such 
practices  as  religion  prescribes ;  and  which  may  be  learned 
from  the  lives  of  them,  who  have  been  distinguished,  as 
examples  of  piety,  by  the  general  approbation  of  the 
Christian  world. 

•  The  great  efficient  of  union,  between  the  soul  and  its 
Creator,  is  prayer ;  of  which  the  necessity  is  such,  that 
St  Paul  directs  us,  to  pray  without  ceasing;  that  is,  to 
preserve  in  the  mind  such  a  constant  dependence  upon 
Grod,  and  such  a  constant  desire  of  his  assistance,  as  may 
be  equivalent  to  constant  prayer. 

No  man  can  pray  with  ardour  of  devotion,  but  he  must 
excite  in  himself  a  reverential  idea  of  that  Power,  to  whom 
he  addresses  his  petitions ;  nor  can  he  suddenly  reconcile 
himself  to  an  action,  by  which  he  shall  displease  him,  to 
whom  he  has  been  returning  thanks  for  his  creation  and 
preservation,  and  by  whom  he  hopes  to  be  still  preserved. 
He  therefore,  who  prays  often,  fortifies  himself  by  a  nata- 
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lal  effect,  and  may  hope  to  be  preserved  in  safety,  hy  the 
stronger  aid  of  Diviua  pi-otection. 

Besides  the  returns  of  dully  »nd  rc^ilar  prayer,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  most  men  to  assist  themselves,  from  time 
to  time,  by  some  particular  and  unaccustomed  acts  of 
devotion.  For  this  purpose,  intenals  of  retirement  may 
be  properly  recommended ;  in  which  the  dust  of  life  may 
be  shaken  off,  and  in  which  the  course  of  life  may  be  pro- 
perly reviewed,  and  its  future  possibilities  estimated.  At 
such  times  secular  temptations  are  removed,  and  earthly 
cares  are  dismissed ;  a  vain  transitory  world  may  be  con- 
templated in  its  true  state ;  past  offences  may  obtain  par- 
don by  repentance ;  new  resolutions  may  be  formed,  upon 
convictionB;  the  past  may  supply  instruction  to  the 
[jtresent  and  to  the  future;  and  such  preparation  may  be 
made  for  those  events,  which  threaten  spiritual  danger, 
that  temptation  cannot  easily  come  unexpected ;  and  in- 
terest and  pleasure,  whene\'er  they  renew  their  attacks, 
will  lind  the  soul  upon  its  ^lard,  with  either  caution  to 
avoid,  or  vigour  to  repel  them. 

In  these  seasons  of  retreat  and  recollection,  what  exler- 
iiol  helps  shall  be  added,  must  by  every  one  be  discretely 
and  soberly  considered.  Fasts  and  other  austerities,  how- 
ever they  have  been  brought  into  disrepute  by  wild  en- 
thusiasm, have  been  always  recommended,  and  always 
practised  by  the  sincere  believers  of  revealed  religion ;  and, 
as  they  have  a  natural  tendency  to  disenga^  the  mind 
from  sensuality,  they  may  be  of  great  use,  as  awakeners 
of  holy  fear ;  and  they  may  assist  our  progress  in  a  good 
life,  while  they  are  considered  only  as  expressions  of  our 
love  of  God,  oud  arc  not  substituted  for  the  love  of  our 
neighlniurs. 

As  all  tliose  duties  arc  to  be  practised,  lest  the  bcait 
should  be  hardened,  we  are  to  consider, 

Secondly  :  What  is  meant  by  hardness  of  heart. 
It  is  apparent  from  the  text,  that  tlie  hardness  of  heart, 
which  betrays  to  mischief,  is  contrary  to  the  fear  which 
Becures  happiness.    The  fear  of  God,  is  a  certain  tender- 
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ncss  of  spirit,  which  shrinks  from  evily  and  the  causes  of 
evil ;  such  a  sense  of  God's  presence,  and  such  persuasion 
of  his  justice,  as  gives  sin  the  appearance  of  evil,  and 
therefore  excites  every  effort  to  combat  and  escape  it. 

Hardness  of  heart,  therefore,  is  a  thoughtless  neglect  of 
the  Divine  law :  such  an  acquiescence  in  the  pleasures  of 
sense,  and  such  delight  in  the  pride  of  life,  as  leaves  no 
place  in  the  mind  for  meditation  on  higher  things ;  such 
an  indifference  about  the  last  event  of  human  actions,  as 
never  looks  forward  to  a  future  state,  but  suffers  the  pas- 
sions to  operate  with  their  full  force,  without  any  other 
end,  than  the  gratification  of  the  present  world. 

To  men  of  hearts  thus  hardened,  providence  is  seldom 
wholly  inattentive ;  they  are  often  called  to  the  remem- 
brance of  their  Creator,  both  by  blessings  and  afflictions ; 
by  recoveries  from  sickness,  by  deliverances  from  danger, 
by  loss  of  friends,  and  by  miscarriage  of  transactions.  As 
these  calls  are  neglected,  the  hardness  is  increased,  and 
there  is  dangef,  lest  he  whom  they  have  refrised  to  hear, 
should  call  them  no  more. 

This  state  of  dereliction  is  the  highest  degree  of  miseiy; 
and,  since  it  is  so  much  to  be  dreaded,  all  approaches  to 
it  are  diligently  to  be  avoided.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary 
to  inquire. 

Thirdly  :  How,*or  by  what  causes,  the  heart  is  har- 
dened. 

The  most  dangerous  hardness  of  heart  is  that  which 
proceeds  from  some  enormous  wickedness,  of  which  the 
criminal  dreads  the  recollection,  because  he  cannot  prevail 
upon  himself  to  repair  the  injury ;  or  because  he  dreads 
the  irruption  of  those  images,  by  which  g^t  must  always 
be  accompanied ;  and,  finding  a  temporal  ease  in  negli^ 
gence  and  forgetfulness,  by  degrees  confirms  himself  in 
stubborn  impenitence. 

lliis  is  the  most  dreadful  and  deplorable  state  of  the 
heart ;  but  this  I  hope  is  not  very  common.  That  which 
frequently  occurs,  though  very  dangerous,  is  not  desperate ; 
since  it  consists,  not  in  the  perversion  of  the  will,  bnt  in 
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the  nlicnation  of  the  Noughts ;  Ijy  eucli  hearts  God  is  Dot 
riied,  he  is  ouly  forgotten.  Of  this  foi^etfulness,  the 
[leror  causes  are  worldly  cares  and  sensual  plensuree. 
there  is  a  man,  of  whose  soid  avarice  or  ambition  have 
complete  possession,  and  who  places  his  hope  in  riches  or 
advancement,  be  will  he  employed  in  hai^ains,  or  in 
schemes,  and  make  no  excursion  into  remote  fuliuity, 
ir  consider  the  time,  in  which  tlic  rich  and  the  poor 
lall  lie  doT\-n  together;  when  all  temporal  advantages 
shall  forsake  him,  and  he  shall  appear  before  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  eternal  justice.  ITie  slave  of  pleasure  soon 
sinks  into  a  kind  of  voluptuous  dotage ;  intoxicated  with 
pfesenl  delights,  and  careless  of  every  thing  else ;  his  days 
and  his  nights  glide  away  in  luxury  or  in  vice,  and  he  has 
no  cure,  but  to  keep  thought  away ;  for  tliought  is  always 
troublesome  to  him,  wlio  live*  without  his  own  appro- 
bation. 

That  such  men  are  not  roused  to  the  knowledge  and  the 
consideration  of  their  real  state,  will  appear  less  strange, 
when   it  is  observed,  that  they  are  almost  always  eitlier 
stupidly,  or  profanely,  negligent  of  those  external  duties 
of  religion,  which  are  instituted  to  excite  and  preserve  the 
of  God.     By  perpetual  abseoee  from  puhlick  worship, 
'y  miss  all  opportiraities,  which  the  pious  wisdom  of 
!hristianity  has  afforded  them,  of  comparing  their  hves 
ith  the  rules  which  the  Scripture  contains ;  and  awaken- 
their  attention  to  the  presence  of  God,  by  hearing 
invoked,  and  joining  their  own  voices  in  the  common 
supplication.     That  carelessness  of  the   world  to  come, 
which  first  suffered  them  to  omit  the  duties  of  devotion,  is, 
by  that  omission,  hourly  increased ;  and,  having  first  ne- 
glected the  means  of  holine'Ss,  they  in  time  do  not  remem- 
ber tbem. 

A  great  part  of  them  whose  hearts  arc  thus  hardened, 
■JBay  justly  im|mtc  that  insensibility  to  the  violation  of  the 
pSabbath.  He  that  keeps  one  day  in  the  week  holyi  has 
']jiot  time  to  become  profligate,  before  tlie  returning  day  of 
lecolledion  reinstates  his  prindplcs,  and  renews  his  cau- 
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tkm.  Thia  is  the  benefit  of  periodical  worship.  But  he, 
to  whom  all  days  are  alike,  will  find  no  day  for  prayer  and 
repentance. 

Many  enjoyments,  innocent  in  themselves,  may  become 
dangerous  by  too  much  frequency;  publick  spectacles, 
conyivial  entertainments,  domestick  games,  sports  of  the 
field,  or  gay  or  ludicrous  conversation,  all  of  them  hapn- 
less,  and  some  of  them  useful,  while  they  are  regulated  by 
religious  prudence,  may  yet  become  pernicious,  when  they 
pass  their  bounds,  and  usurp  too  much  of  that  time  which 
is  given  us,  that  we  may  work  out  our  salvation. 

And  surely,  whatever  may  diminish  the  fear  of  Grod,  or 
abate  the  tenderness  of  conscience,  must  be  diligently 
avoided  by  those  who  remember  what  is  to  be  explained, 

Fourthly  :  The  consequence  of  hardness  of  heart 

He  that  hardeneth  his  heart  shall  fall  into  mischief. 
Whether  nuschief  be  considered,  as  immediately  signify- 
ing vrickedness,  or  ibisery,  the  sense  is  eventually  the 
same.  Misery  is  the  efiect  of  wickedness,  and  wickedness  is 
the  cause  of  misery ;  and  he  that  hatdeneth  his  heart  shall 
be  both  wicked  and  miserable.  Wicked  he  will  doubdess 
be,  for  be  that  has  lost  the  fear  of  Grod,  has  nothing  1^ 
which  he  can  oppose  temptation.  He  has  a  breast  open 
and  exposed,  of  which  interest  or  voluptuousness  take 
easy  possession.  He  is  the  slave  of  his  own  desires,  and 
the  sport  of  his  own  passions.  He  acts  without  a  rule  of 
action,  and  he  determines  without  any  true  principle  of 
judgment.  If  he  who  fears  always,  who  preserves  in  his 
mind  a  constant  sense  of  the  danger  of  sin,  is  yet  often 
assaulted,  and  sometimes  overpowered  by  temptation ; 
what  can  be  hoped  for  him,  that  has  the  same  temptation, 
without  the  same  defence  ?  He  who  hardens  his  heart  will 
certainly  be  wicked,  and  it  necessarily  follows,  that  he 
will  certainly  be  miserable.  The  doom  of  the  obstinate 
and  impenitent  sinner  is  plainly  declared ;  it  is  a  fearful 
thing  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  living  Grod. 

Let  us  all,  therefore,  watch  our  thoughts  and  actions ; 
and  that  we  may  not,  by  hardness  of  heart  fall  into  mis- 
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ief,  let  us  emleavour  and  pray,  that  wc  may  be  amon^ 
tliem  that  t'cared  always,  and  by  that  fear  may  he  prepared 
for  everliiGling  happiness. 


I 
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ileal  thy  breikd  to  the  banfcry,  >nd  that  thou  bring  the  poor 
tt  out  to  Ih;  house  ?  when  thou  mil  the  naked,  tliat  thou 

corcr  him ;  uid  that  thou  hide  not  thyseir  Tram  thine  own  flEih  >  Then 

ihull  Ihy  light  break  forth  as  the  moraing,  and  thine  health  shall  ipring; 

forth  spcedil)' :  >nd  thy  righteousnesa  ahall  go  beroic  thee  j  the  glory  of 

Ibe  Lord  ihall  be  thy  rcreward."     Isi.  Iriii.  T,  8. 

Jp  the  necessity  of  every  duty  is  to  be  estimated  by  the 
freqtiency  with  which  it  is  inculcated,  and  the  sanc- 
tions by  which  it  ia  enforced ;  if  the  g^i-eal  Lawgiver  of  the 
universe,  whose  will  is  immutable,  and  whose  decrees  arc 
Mtablished  for  ever,  may  be  supposed  to  regard,  in  a  par- 
ticular manner,  the  obser%'alton  of  those  commands,  which 
■eem  to  be  repeated  only  that  they  may  he  stroiifirly  im- 
pressed, and  secured,  by  an  habitual  stihmission,  from 
violation  and  neglect,  there  is  scarcely  any  ^rtue,  that  we 
,OUpht  more  diligently  to  exercise  than  that  of  compassion 
the  needy  and  distressed. 

If  we  look  into  the  state  of  mankind,  and  endeavour  to 
'.deduce  the  will  of  God  from  the  visible  disjwsition  of 
things,  we  find  no  duty  more  necessary  to  the  support  of 
order,  and  tltc  happiness  of  society,  nor  any,  of  which  we 
are  more  often  reminded,  by  opportunities  of  practising  it, 
or  which  is  more  strongly  lu^ed  upon  lis,  by  importimate 
solicitations,  and  affecting  objects. 

If  we  inquire  into  the  opinions  of  those  men,  on  whom 

God  conferred  snperiourwisdom,  in  the  heathen  world,  all 

their  suffrages  will  be  fotuid  united  in  this  great  point. 

Amidst  all  their  wild  opinions,  and  chimerical  systems, 

le  sallies  of  unguided  imagination,  and  the  errours  of  he- 
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wildered  reason ;  they  have  all  endeavoured  to  evince  the 
necessity  of  heneficence,  and  agreed  to  assign  the  first 
rank  of  excellence  to  him,  who  most  contrihiites  to  im- 
prove the  happiness,  and  to  soften  the  miseries  of  life. 

But  we,  who  are  blessed  with  clearer  light,  and  taught 
to  know  the  will  of  our  Maker,  not  from  long  deductions 
from  variable  appearances,  or  intricate  disquisitions  of  fal- 
lible reason,  but  by  messengers  inspired  by  himself,  and 
enabled  to  pr^ye  their  mission  by  works  above  the  power 
of  created  beings,  may  spare  ourselves  the  labour  of  te- 
dious inquiries.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  in  our  hands ; 
the  Scriptures,  which  are  able  to  make  us  wise  unto  sal- 
vation, and  by  them  we  may  be  sufficiently  informed  of 
the  extent  and  importance  of  this  great  duty ;  a  duty  en- 
joined, explained,  and  enforced,  by  Moses  and  the  Pro- 
phets, by  the  Evangelists  and  Apostles,  by  the  precepts  of 
Solomon,  and  the  example  of  Christ. 

From  those,  to  whom  large  possessions  have  been 
transmitted  by  their  ancestors,  or  whose  industry  has  been 
blessed  with  success,  God  always  requires  the  tribute  of 
charity :  he  commands,  that  what  he  has  given  be  enjoyed 
in  imitating  his  bounty,  in  dispensing  happiness,  and 
cheering  poverty,  in  easing  the  pains  of  disease,  and 
lightening  the  burden  of  oppression  ;  he  commands  that 
the  superfluity  of  bread  be  dealt  to  the  hungry ;  and  the 
raiment,  which  the  possessour  cannot  use,  be  bestowed  up- 
on the  naked,  and  that  no  man  tiim  away  from  his  own 
flesh. 

This  is  a  tribute,  which  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that 
any  man  can  be  unwilling  to  pay,  as  an  acknowledgement 
of  his  dependence  upon  the  universal  Benefactor,  and  an 
humble  testimony  of  his  confidence  in  that  protection, 
without  which,  the  strongest  foimdations  of  human  power 
must  fail,  at  the  first  shock  of  adversity,  and  the  highest 
fietbricks  of  earthly  greatness  sink  into  ruin;  without 
which,  wealth  is  only  a  floating  vapour,  and  policy  an 
empty  sound. 

But  such  is  the  prevalence  of  temptations,  not  early 
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PifcaisLod;  micli  the  depravily  of  muuU,  by  which  uiikw- 
itil  desires  liavo  becii  long'  iudulged,  and  false  appearances 
of  happiness  pursued  with  ardour  and  pertinaoiousueHs ; 
80  much  are  we  influenced  by  example,  and  eo  diligently 
do  ws  lalwur  to  deceive  ourselves,  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  the  sentiments  of  benevolence  almost  extinguished, 
and  all  regard  to  the  welfare  of  others  overborn  by  a  per- 
petual attention  to  immediate  advantage  and  contracted 
news  of  present  intercut. 

When  any  man  has  sunk  into  a  state  of  insensibility 
like  this,  when  he  has  leametl  to  act  only  by  the  impulse 
of  apparent  profit,  when  he  can  look  upon  distress,  with- 
out partaking  it,  and  hear  the  cries  of  poverty  and  sick- 
ness, witliout  a  wish  to  relieve  them ;  when  he  has  so  far 
disordered  his  ideas  as  to  value  wealth  without  regard  to 
its  end,  and  to  amass  with  eagerness  what  is  of  no  use  in 
his  hands  ;  he  is,  indeed,  not  easily  to  be  reclaimed ;  his 
reason,  as  well  as  his  passions,  is  in  combination  against 
his  soul,  and  there  is  little  ho])e,  that  cither  persuasion 
will  soften,  or  at^;\iments  conrince  hiin.  A  mnn,  onoe 
hardened  iu  cruelly  by  invet«ratc  avarice,  is  scarcely  to  be 
considered  as  any  longer  humou  ;  nor  ia  it  to  be  hoped,  that 
any  impression  can  be  made  upon  him,  by  methods  appli- 
cable only  to  reasonable  beings.  Beneficence  and  compas- 
non  can  be  awakened  in  such  hearts  only  by  the  o]ieration 
of  Divine  grace,  and  must  be  the  effect  of  a  miracle,  like 
that  which  turned  the  dry  rock  into  a  springing  well. 

Lei  every  one,  that  conaders  this  stato  of  obdurate 
wickedness,  that  is  stiiick  with  horrour  at  the  mention  of 
a  man  void  of  pity,  that  feels  resentment  at  the  name  of 
oppression,  and  melts  with  sorrow  at  the  voice  of  misery, 
remember  that  those,  who  have  now  lost  all  these  senti- 
ments, were  originally  formed  with  passions,  and  instincts, 

,  and  reason,  like  his  own  :  let  him  reflect,  that  he,  who  now 
■Stands  most  finuly,  may  fall  by  negligence,  and  that  ne- 
jiigence  arises  from  seciuity.    Let  him,  therefore,  observe, 

■by  what  gradations  men  sink  into  perdition,  by  what  in- 
■ensible  dexiations  they  wander  from  the  ways  of  %irtue, 
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till  they  are  at  length  scarce  able  to  return ;  and  let  him 
be  warned  by  their  example,  to  avoid  the  original  causes 
of  depravity,  and  repel  the  first  attacks  of  unreasonable 
self-love ;  let  him  meditate  on  the  exceUence  of  charity, 
and  improve  those  seeds  of  benevolence,  which  are  im- 
planted in  every  mind,  but  which  will  not  produce  fruit, 
without  care  and  cultivation. 

Such  meditations  are  always  necessary  for  the  promo- 
tion of  virtue ;  for  a  careless  and  inattentive  mind  easily 
forgets  its  importance,  and  it  will  be  practised  only  with 
a  degree  of  ardour,  proportioned  to  the  sense  of  our  obli- 
gations to  it. 

.  To  assist  such*  reflections,  to  confirm  the  benevolence  of 
the  liberal,  and  to  show  those  who.have  lived  without  regard 
to  the  necessities  of  others,  the  absurdi^  of  their  conduct, 
I  shall  inquire. 

First  :    Into  the  nature  of  charity ;  and. 

Secondly:  Into  the  advantages  arising  from  the  exer- 
cise of  it. 

First  :    I  shall  inquire  into  the  nature  of  charity. 

By  chari^^  is  to  be  understood,  every  assistance  of 
weakness,  or  supply  of  wants,  produced  by  a  desire  of  be- 
nefiting others,  and  of  pleasing  Grod.  Not  every  act  of  libe- 
rali^,  every  increase  of  the  wealth  of  another,  not  evety 
flow  of  negligent  profusion,  or  thoughtless  start  of  suddra 
munificence,  is  to  be  dignified  with  this  venerable  name. 
There  are  many  motives  to  the  appearance  of  bounty, 
very  difierent  from  those  of  tnie  charity,  and  which, 
with  whatever  success  they  may  be  imposed  upon  man- 
kind, will  be  distinguished  at  the  last  day  by  him  to  whom 
all  hearts  are  open.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  men  whose 
chief  desire  is  esteem  and  applause,  who  court  the  fiivour 
of  the  midtitudc,  and  think  fjame  the  great  end  of  action, 
may  squander  their  wealth  in  such  a  manner,  that  some 
part  of  it  may  benefit  the  virtuous  or  the  miserable ;  but 
as  the  g^t,  so  the  virtue,  of  every  action,  arises  from  de- 
sign ;  and  those  blessings  which  are  bestowed  by  chance, 
win  be  of  very  little  advantage  to  him  that  scattered  them 
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ith  no  other  prospect  tluui  that  cS  baring  his 
praises ;  pmises,  of  which  he  will  not  be  often  (Ittsppointed, 
but  of  which  our  Iiord  has  dft^nninetl,  that  tbej^  shiD  be 
his  reward.  If  any  man,  in  the  (iistribalion  f4  his  bvooTK, 
Knds  the  desire  of  engaging  ^mtitiule.  or  gainiDg  »Sk- 
tioiii  to  predominate  in  bis  mioil  ;  if  he  finds  Ids  benero- 
lence  weakened,  by  obserrii^  that  his  frroatB  are  fiogotten, 
nnit  that  those  whom  ho  has  most  stadiouslj  benefiied, 
are  often  least  zealoos  for  Us  seTvii:e,  be  uogfat  \a  re- 
meml>er,  that  he  is  not  acting  upon  the  proper  motim  of 
charity.  For  true  charitr  arises  from  &ith  in  the  promim 
of  God,  and  expects  rewards  only  in  a  ftitnre  state.  To 
hope  for  our  recompense  iu  this  life,  is  not  beoeficmee, 
but  tisury. 

AnO  surely  charity  mar  easily  subsist,  witfaoot  tentponl 
motives,  when  it  is  con^dcred,  that  it  is  by  the  exenwe 
of  charity  alone  that  we  are  enabled  to  receive  any  solid 
advantage  from  present  prosperity,  and  to  appropriate  to 
oursclrea  any  possession  beyond  the  pnsaihility  of  loMOg 
it  Of  the  uncertAinty  of  kuoc^ms,  and  the  instability  of 
greatness,  we  have  examples  everyday  before  us.  Scareriy 
can  any  man  turn  his  eyex  upon  the  world,  without  ob- 
serving the  sudrlen  roiutitais  of  affuni,  the  ruin  of  the  af- 
fluent, and  the  dowufal  of  the  higb  ;  and  it  may  reoAoiu. 
bly  be  hoped,  that  no  roan,  to  whom  cpportuBiliea  of  mdi 
observations  occur,  can  forbear  applying  them  tn  his  own 
condition,  and  reflecting,  that  what  be  now  eontcmplBtcs 
bi  another,  he  may,  in  a  few  day»,  experience  fatmaeU'. 

By  these  reflecdons,  lie  must  lie  uatorally  led  to  inquire, 
how  he  may  fix  such  fugidre  advantages ;  how  be  aball 
hinder  his  wealth  from  flying  away,  and  leartn^  hhn  no- 
thing hut  melancholy,  dtMippointmcnt,  and  mnotie.  Thii* 
be  can  effect  otiIv  by  the  pmctkc  of  charity,  by  dealing 
bread  to  die  hungry,  and  bringing  tbc  poor  that  is  caM 
to  his  house.  By  these  means  only  he  can  lay  up  tat 
ilf  treasures  in  heaven,  "  where  neither  nt*t  nor  moth 
corrupt,  and  where  thieves  Jo  not  break  throogh  and 
By  a  liberal  distribution  of  his  ricbn,  he  can 
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place  them  above  the  leadi  <tf  the  apoOer,  and  exempt 
them  fiom  accident  and  danger ;  can  pnrdiase  to  himaetf 
that  8alifi£EM;d<m  which  no  power  on  earth  can  take  away ; 
and  make  them  the  means  of  happiness,  when  they  are  no 
longer  in  his  hands.    He  may  procure,  by  diis  means  of 
his  wealth,  what  he  will  find  to  be  obtained  by  no  other 
method  of  applying  it,  an  alleviation  of  the  sorrows  of 
age,  of  the  pains  of  sickness,  and  of  the  agonies  of  death. 
To  enforce  the  duty  of  chari^,  it  is  so  £ur  from  beings 
necessary  to  produce  any  arguments  drawn  from  a  narrow 
view  of  our  condition,  a  view  restrained  to  this  world,  that 
the  chief  reason  for  which  it  is  to  be  practised  is  the 
shortness  and  uncertainty  of  life.    To  a  man  whooonsidevs 
for  what  purpose  he  was  created,  and  why  he  was  placed 
in  lus  present  state,  how  short  a  time,  at  most,  is  allotted 
to  his  earthly  duration,  and  how  much  of  that  time  may 
be  cut  off ;  how  can  any  thing  give  real  satisfaction  that 
terminates  in  this  life  ?  How  can  he  imagine  diat  any  ac- 
quisition can  deserve  his  labour,  which  has  no  tendency  to 
the  perfection  of  lus  mind  ?  Or  how  can  any  enjoyment 
engage  his  desires,  but  that  of  a  pure  conscience,  and  rea- 
sonable expectations  of  a  more  happy  and  permanent 
existence?  Whatever  superiority  may  distinguish  us,  and 
whatever  plenty  may  surround  us,  we  know  that  they  can 
be  possessed  but  a  short  time,  and  that  the  manner  in 
which  we  employ  them  must  determine  our  eternal  state ; 
and  what  need  can  there  be  of  any  other  argument  for 
the  use  of  them,  agreeable  to  the  command  of  him  that 
bestowed  them?  What  stronger  incitement  can  any  man 
require  to  a  due  consideration  of  the  poor  and  needy,  than 
that  the  Lord  will  deliver  him  in  the  day  of  trouble ;  in 
that  day  when  the  shadow  of  death  shall  compass  him 
about,  and  all  the  vanities  of  the  world  shall  fade  away, 
when  all  the  comforts  of  this  life  shall  forsake  him,  when 
pleasure  shall  no  longer  delight,  nor  power  protect  him? 
In  that  dreadful  hour,  shall  the  man,  whose  care  has  been 
extended  to  the  general  happiness  of  mankind,  whose 
charity  has  rescued  sickness  from  the  grave,  and  poverty 
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im  the  (luDgeon ;  who  has  heard  the  fp:oaDS  of  the  aged 
BlruggliDg  with  misfortuaes,  anil  Uie  cries  of  infants,  Ian- 
giiishing  with  hunger,  find  favour  iu  the  sight  of  tlie  great 
Author  of  society,  and  his  recompense  shall  flow  upon  him 
from  the  fountain  of  mercy ;  he  shall  stand  without  fear, 
on  the  hrink  of  life,  and  pass  into  eternity,  with  an 
bumble  confidence  of  finding  that  mercy  which  he  has 
never  denied.  His  righteousness  shall  go  before  him,  and 
the  glory  of  the  Lord  shall  be  his  rereward. 

ITiese  blessings,  and  these  rewards,  are  to  be  gained  by 
the  duo  use  of  riches ;  but  they  are  not  confined  to  the 
aich,  nr  unattainable  by  those  whom  providence  has  placed 
JB  lower  stations.     Charity  is  aii  universal  duty,  which  it 

in  every  man's  power  sometimes  to  practise ;  since  every 
.degree  of  assistance  given  to  anolhcr,  upon  proper  mo- 
lives,  is  on  net  of  charity ;  aiid  there  is  scarcely  any  man, 

such  a  state  of  imbecility,  as  tliat  he  may  not,  on  some 
itiOcasions,  benefit  his  neighbour.  He  that  cannot  rcbcve 
tfae  poor  may  instruct  the  ignorant;  and  he  that  cannot 
attend  the  sick  may  reclaiin  the  viiious.  He  that  can 
give  little  assistance  himself,  may  yet  perform  the  duty  of 
charily,  by  iiifiaming  the  ardour  of  others,  and  recom- 
mending the  petitions,  which  he  cannot  grant,  to  those 
who  have  more  lo  Iwstow.  The  widow  that  shall  give 
hor  mite  to  the  treasurj',  the  poor  man  who  shall  bring 
the  thirsty  a  cup  of  c(Ad  water,  shall  not  lose  their 

r^ard. 

And  that  this  reward  is  not  without  reason  ilecreecl  to 
the  beneficent,  and  that  the  duty  of  charity  is  not  exalted 
above  its  natural  dignity  and  importance,  will  appear,  bj 

in  side  ring, 

Secondly  :  TIic  benefits  arising  from  the  exercise  of 


^^^onsiden 
^■brity. 


The  chief  advantage  which  is  received  by  mankind 
from  the  practice  of  charity,  is  the  promotion  of  virtue 
amongst  those  who  are  most  exposed  to  such  temptations 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  surmount;  temptations,  of  which  no 
can  say  that  he  sliould  be  aHe  to  resist  them,  and  of 
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'  /  j//'^A   l//a    i*««k    •••4^.  «    ^'.uilj^C  I'.rvtifft  JIAl  8IZ.  m 

■/■^^  '/  'A^A^  ffi^Hi*  t^^/jjy  ukA.  ^'Jj/^^aK  V.' Hit  fa^K  ae- 

it*, if  •.-^^v/^^ljr  iiiity  tt*u:U  an  tfuiii  U;  teni|#ted  to  dedsiv 
f'v#  «#^^/##  i^t*  iffffii^ft  ff/i$ti  4itfi  th':  y^T*:»l\  With  what  ob- 
•  4#^^«#'  /  **ii»\  ltt§y  m0$y  hi-  niiih  n$i  from  one  outrage  to  an- 
tMt$p,  $9h\9*\UA  ttu  *rttf.  ifHii  liy  thi:  |m:Mure  of  necessitj, 
f9tf\  f#iON>(4i|  i/fi  ihi'  oiiii't  liy  ihtf:  jirrMpcct  of  happiness ; 
'J  li'i|#|/ifiMM:,  mtIimIi  Im'  ta^'i'ii  Miflirifsnt  Uf  elevate  those  that 
|rfi*rMi-t.ii  <i  iiliMii    fli<-  «'(fiifii<li'riitioii  of  their  own  natuie. 
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and  to  turn  them  uway  fmm  their  owd  flesh  ;  that  happi- 
ness, which  appears  greater  by  being  compared  with  his 
own  misery,  and  which  he  admires  the  more  because  he 
cannot  approach  iu  He  that  finds  in  himself  every  na- 
tural power  of  enjoyment,  will  envj  the  tables  of  the  hixu- 
rious,  and  the  splendour  of  the  proud ;  he  who  feels  the 
cold  of  nakedness,  and  the  fainLness  of  hunger,  canuot 
but  be  provoked  to  snatch  that  bread  which  is  devoured 
by  excess,  and  that  raiment  which  is  only  worn  as  the 
dccorationof  vanity.  Resentment  may  easily  combine  with 
t,  and  incite  him  to  return  neglect  with  violence. 
!uch  are  the  temptations  of  poverty;  and  who  is  there 
can  say,  that  he  has  not  sometimes  forsaken  virtue 
upon  weaker  motives  ?  Let  any  man  reflect  upon  the 
snares  to  which  poverty  exposes  virtue,  and  remember 
how  ccrluiuly  one  crime  makes  way  for  another,  till  at 
last  all  distinctioQ  of  good  and  evil  is  obliterated ;  and  he 
will  easily  discover  the  necessity  of  chanty  to  preserve  a 
great  part  of  mankind  from  the  most  atrocious  wiekeit- 


■rth. 


ic  great  rule  of  action,  by  which  we  are  directed  to  do 
others  whatever  we  would  that  others  should  do  to  us, 
may  be  extender!  to  God  himself;  whatever  we  ask  of 
God,  we  ought  to  be  ready  to  bestow  on  our  neighbour; 
if  we  pray  to  be  forgiven,  we  must  forgive  those  that 
trespass  against  us ;  and  is  it  not  equally  reasonable, 
when  we  implore  from  Providence  our  daily  bread,  that 
we  deal  our  bread  to  the  hungry  ?  and  that  we  rescue 
others  from  being  betrayed  by  want  into  sin,  when  we 
pray  that  we  may  not  ourselves  be  led  into  temptation  ? 

Poverty,  for  the  greatest  part,  produces  ignorance ;  and 
ignorance  facilitates  the  attack  uf  temptation.  For  how 
should  any  man  resist  the  solicitations  of  appetite,  or  the 
influence  of  passion,  without  any  sense  of  their  guilt,  or 
~  '  the   punishment  i     How  should  he   avoid  the 

vice,  who  never  was  directed  to   the  way  of 
ef 
r  For  this  reason,  no  method  of  cliarity  is  more  elliciu-ious 
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thap  that  which  at  once  ^Dlightens  ignarapce  and  relieves 
poverty,  that  implants  virtue  in  the  mind,  and  wards  off 
the  blasts  of  indigence  that  might  destroy  it  in  the  bloom. 
Such  is  the  charity  of  which  an  opportunity  is  now  offer- 
ed ;  charity  by  which  those  who  would  probably,  without 
assistance,  be  the  burdens  or  terrours  of  the  community, 
by  growing  up  in  idleness  and  vice,  are  enabled  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  useful  employments,  and  glorify  €rod 
by  reasonable  service. 

Such  axe  the  general  motives  which  the  religion  of 
Jesus  affords  to  the  general  exercise  of  charity,  and  such 
are  the'  particular  motives  for  our  laying  hold  of  the  op- 
portunity which  providence  has  this  day  put  into  our 
power  for  the  practice  of  it ;  motives,  no  less  than  the 
hope  of  everlasting  happiness,  and  the  fear  of  punishment 
which  shall  never  end.  Such  incitements  ase  surely  suf- 
ficient to  quicken  the  slowest,  and  animate  the  coldest ; 
and  if  there  can  be  imagined  any  place  in  which  they 
must  be  more  eminently  prevalent,  it  must  be  the  place^ 
where  we  now  reside.  The  numerous  frequenters  of  this 
place  constitute  a  mixed  assemblage  of  the  happy  and  the 
miserable.  Part  of  this  audience  has  resorted  hither  to 
alleviate  the  miseries  of  sickness,  and  part  to  divert  the 
satie^  of  pleasure ;  part  because  they  are  disabled,  by 
diseases,  to  prosecute  the  employment  of  their  station^ 
and  part  because  their  station  has  allotted  them,  in  their 
own  opinion,  no  other  business  thap  to  pursue  their  plea- 
sures. Part  have  exhausted  the  medicines,  and  part  have 
worn  out  the  delights  of  every  other  place ;  and  ibese  con- 
trary conditions  are  so  mingled  together,  that*  in  few 
places  are  the  miseries  of  life  so  severely  felt,  or  its  plea- 
sures more  luxuriously  enjoyed. 

To  each  of  these  states  of  life  may  the  precepts  of  cha- 
rity be  enforced  with  eminent  propriety,  and  imanswera- 
ble  arguments,  lliose  whose  only  complaint  is  a  suffeit 
of  felicity,  and  whose  fearless  and  confident  gaiety  brings 

'Bath. 
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^P  tbem  hither,  rather  to  waete  health  than  to  repair  it,  cnu- 
Dot  surely  be  so  intciit  upon  the  constant  euceeseion  of 
amusemonta  which  vanity  and  affluence  have  provided,  as 
not  sometimes  to  turn   their  thoughts  upon  those  whom 

»  poverty  and  ig^iorance  have  cut  off  from  enjoyment,  and 
consif^ed  a  prey  to  wicke<1neBB.  to  misery,  aitd  to  «-ant. 
If  their  amusements  afford  them  the  satisfaction  which 
<hc  eager  repetition  of  them  seems  to  declare  lliey  must 
eexlainly  pity  those  who  live  in  sight  of  so  much  happi- 
3tem,  which  they  can  only  view  from  a  tUstance,  but  can 
never  reach ;  and  those   whom   they  pity,  they   cannot 
surely  hear  the  promises  made  to  charity  ^vithout  endea- 
Tourinp  to  relieve.     But  if,  as  the  wisest  among  the  vola- 
ries  of  pleasure  have  confessed,  llicy  feel  themselves  un- 
satie6cd  and  deluded ;  if,  as  they  own,  their  ardour  is 
kept  up  by  dissimidation,  and  they  lay  aside  their  appear- 
ance of  felicity,  when  they  retnre  from  the  eyes  of  those 
among  whom  they  desire  to  propagate  the  deceit ;  if  they 
feel  that  they  have  wasted  life  »^thciut  possessing;  it;  and 
know  that  they  shall  ri^  tn-morrow  to  vhase  an  empty 
Ifood  which  they  have  often  grasped  at,  but  could  never 
hold  ;  they  may  surely  spare  something  for  the  purchase 
of  solid  satisfaction,  and  cut  off  part  of  that  expense  by 
which  nothing  is  procured,  for  the  sate  of  giving  to  others 
those  necessaries  which  the  common  wants  of  our  being 
demand,  and  by  the   distribution  of  which  they  may  lay 
up  some  treasures  of  happiness  against  that  day  which  is 
stealing  upon  them,  the  day  of  age,  of  sickness,  and  of 
death,  in  which  they  shall  he  able  to  reflect  \vith  pleasure 
on  no  other  part  of  their  time  past  here,  but  that  which 
^^    was  spent  in  the  duties  of  charity.     But,  if  these  shall 
^^L  harden  their  dispositions,  if  these   shall  withhold   their 
^^^K.ltands,  let  them  not  amuse  themselves  nith  the  general 
^^Hk  excuses,  or  dream  that  any  pica  of  inabihty  vdll  be  ac- 
^^H  iccpted  from  those  who  squander  wealth  upon  trifles,  and 
^^^L  trust  sums  that  might  relieve  the  wants  of  multitudes,  to 
^^H  the  skill  of  play,  and  the  uncertainties  of  chance. 
^^B       I'o   those    to  whom  hinguihhmeut  and   sickness  have 
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shown  the  instability  of  all  human  happiness,  I  hope  it 
will  not  be  requisite  to  enfoice  the  necessity  of  securing 
to  themselves  a  state  of  unshaken  securi^,  and  unchange- 
able enjoyment.  To  inculcate  the  shortness  of  life  to 
those  who  feel  hourly  decays,  or  to  expatiate  on  the  mi- 
series of  disease  and  poverty  to  them  whom  pain  perhaps, 
at  this  instant,  is  dragging  to  the  grave,  would  be  need- 
less waste  of  that  time  which  their  condition  admonishes 
them  to  spend,  not  in  hearing,  but  in  practising  their 
duty.  And  of  sickness,  charity  seems  the  peculiar  em- 
ployment, because  it  is  an  act  of  piety  which  can  be  prac- 
tised with  such  slight  and  transient  attention  as  pain  and 
faintness  may  allow.  To  the  sick,  therefore,  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  pronounce  the  last  summons  to  this  mig^i^ 
work,  which,  perhaps,  the  Divine  providence  will  allow 
them  to  hear.  Remember  thou !  that  now  fedntest  under 
the  weight  of  long-continued  maladies,  that  to  thee,  nKne- 
emphatically,  the  night  cometh  in  which  no  man  can 
work;  and,  therefore,  say  not  to  him  that  asketh  thee, 
'^  Gro  away  now,  and  to-morrow  I  will  give.*'  To-monow! 
To-morrow  is  to  ail  uncertain,  to  thee  almost  hopeleat; 
to-day 9  if  thou  wilt  hear  the  voice  of  Grod  calling  thee  to 
repentance,  and  by  repentance  to  chari^,  haiden  not  thy 
heart ;  but  what  thou  knowest  that  in  thy  last  moment 
thou  shalt  wish  done,  make  haste  to  do,  lest  thy  last  mo- 
ment be  now  upon  thee. 

And  let  us  all,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  places,  remember^ 
that  they  who  have  given  food  to  the  hungry,  raiment  to 
the  naked,  and  instruction  to  the  ignorant,  shall  be  num- 
bered by  the  Son  of  God  amongst  die  blessed  of  the 
Father. 
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jiut  ID  all  that  is  brought  ii[»n  ns,  for  thou  hut 
le  right,  but  we  lm»e  done  wickedly."     Neb.  ix.  33. 


nothii 


oil 
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ages,  have  laid  out  their  abilities,  than  the  miseries  of 
life ;  and  it  affords  no  pleasing  reflection  to  discover  that 
a  subject  so  little  agjeeable  is  not  jet  exiiausled. 

Some  have  endeavoured  to  engage  us  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  evils  of  life  for  a  very  wise  and  good  end. 
ITiey  have  propo8e<l,  by  laying  before  us  the  uncertainty 
of  prosperity,  the  vanity  of  pleasure,  and  the  inquietudes 
of  power,  the  diffieidt  attainment  of  most  earthly  bless- 
ings, and  the  short  duration  of  them  all,  to  divert  our 
thoughts  from  the  glittering  follies  and  tempting  delu- 
sions that  surroiuid  us,  to  an  inquiry  after  more  certain 
and  permanent  felicity  not  subject  to  he  iniemiptcd  by 
sudden  vicissitudes,  or  impaired  by  the  moliee  of  the  re- 
vengehd,  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  or  the  envy  of  the 
ambitious.  They  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  and 
have  ill  reality  demonstrated  to  all  Uiose  who  will  steal  a 
few  moments  from  noise  and  show,  and  Inxiuy,  to  at- 
tend to  reason  and  to  truth,  that  nothing  is  worthy  of  our 
ardent  wishes,  oi  intense  solicitude,  that  terminates  in  this 
state  of  existence,  and  that  those  only  make  the  true  use 
«if  life  that  employ  it  in  obtaining  the  faiour  of  God,  and 
securing  everlasting  happiness. 

Otheri  have  taken  occasion,  from  the  dangers  that  siu- 
round,  mid  the  troubles  that  perplex  us,  to  dispute  the 
wisdom  or  juHticc  of  the  Govemour  of  the  world,  or  to 
mitrmur  at  the  laws  of  Divine  providence ;  as  the  present 
slate  of  the  world,  iho  disorder  and  confusion  of  every 
thing  al>out  us,  Uie  ciutunl  !in<l  certain  evils  to  which  they 
exposed,  and  the  disquiet  uud  disguiit  which  cithcnr 
jompany  or  follow  those  few  pleasures  that  are  within 
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our  reach,  Beem,  in  their  opinion,  to  carry  no  marks  of  in- 
finite benignity.  This  has  been  the  reasoning  by  which 
the  wicked  and  profligate,  in  all  ages,  have  attempted  to 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  reproaches  of  conscience, 
and  delude  others  into  a  participation  of  their  crime.  By 
this  argument  weak  minds  have  been  betrayed  into  doubts 
and  distrust,  and  decoyed  by  d^^ees  into  a  dangerous 
state  of  suspense,  though,  periiaps,  never  betrayed  to  abso- 
lute infidelity.  For  few  men  have  been  made  infidels  by 
argument  and  reflection;  their  actions  are  not  generally 
the  result  of  their  reasonings,  but  their  reasonings  of  their 
actions.  Yet  these  reasonings,  though  they  are  not  strong 
enough  to  pervert  a  good  mind,  may  yet,  when  they 
coincide  with  interest,  and  are  assisted  by  prejudice,  con- 
tribute to  confirm  a  man,  already  corrupted,  in  his  im- 
pieties, and  at  least  retard  his  refi)rmation,  if  not  entirely 
obstruct  it 

Besides,  notions  thus  derogatory  from  the  providence  of 
God  tend,  even  in  the  best  men,  if  not  timely  eradicated, 
to  weaken  those  impressions  of  reverence  and  gratitude, 
which  are  necessary  to  add  warmth  to  his  devotions,  and 
vigour  to  his  virtue ;  for,  as  the  force  of  corporeal  mot«>n 
is  weakened  by  every  obstruction,  though  it  may  not  be 
entirely  overcome  by  it,  so  the  operations  of  the  mind  are 
by  every  false  notion  impeded  and  embarrassed,  and  though 
they  are  not  wholly  diverted  or  suppressed,  proceed  at  least 
with  less  r^ularity,  and  with  less  celeri^. 

But  these  doubts  may  easily  be  removed,  and  these  ar- 
guments confuted,  by  a  calm  and  impartial  attention  to 
religion  and  to  reason ;  it  will  appear  upon  examination, 
that  though  the  world  be  full  of  misery  and  disorder,  yet 
God  is  not  to  be  charged  with  disregard  to  his  creation ; 
that  if  we  sufier,  we  sufiier  by  our  own  fault,  and  that  "  he 
has  done  right,  but  we  have  done  wickedly.*' 

We  are  informed  by  the  Scriptures,  that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  our  present  state ;  that  when  he  created  man, 
he  created  him  for  happiness ;  happiness  indeed  depend- 
ent upon  his  own  choice,  and  to  be  preserved  by  his  own 
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^BnJuc^'t:  fnr  &iu;li  must  necessaiUjr'  be  tlic  happiness  of 
every  reasonable  being;  that  lIiLs  happiness  was  forieiteil 
by  a  breach  of  tlig  conditions  to  which  it  was  annexed ; 
and  that  the  posterity  of  him  that  broke  the  covenant 
were  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  fault.  Thus 
religion  shows  us,  that  physical  and  moral  evil  entered  the 
world  together ;  and  reason  and  experience  assure  us,  that 
ihey  continue  for  the  most  part  so  closely  united,  that,  to 
avoid  misery,  we  must  avoid  sin,  and  that,  while  it  is  in 
our  power  to  be  virtuous,  it  is  in  our  power  to  be  happy, 
t  least,  to  be  happy  to  such  a  degree,  as  may  leave  Httle 

1  for  murmur  and  complaints. 
C^Com plaints  are  doubtless  irrational  iu  themselves,  and 
unjust  with  respect  to  God,  if  the  remedies  of  the  evils  we 
lament  are  in  oiu-  hands ;  for  what  more  can  be  expected 
from  the  beneiicence  of  our  Creator,  than  that  he  shoiJd 
)  good  and  evil  before  ua,  and  then  ifirect  us  in  our 
icef 

f  Ihat  God  has  not  been  sparing  of  his  bounties  to  man- 

Iciud,  or  left  iheui,  even  since  the  originul  trttn6g;rcssiou  of 
his  command,  in  a  state  so  calaniilous  as  discontent  and 
melancholy  have  represeJitcd  it,  w-jll  evidently  appear,  if 
wo  reflect, 

FiKST;   Jfow  few  of  the  evils  of  life  can  justly  be 
ascribed  to  God. 

ISkcondly  :  How  far  a  g:cneral  piety  might  exempt 
y  community  from  tliose  evils. 
Thirdly  :  How  much,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of 
a  world,  particular  men  may,  by  tlic  practice  of  the 
ties  of  religion,  promote  their  own  bappiucss. 
First  :  How  few  of  the  evils  of  life  can  justly  be 
ascribed  to  God. 

In  examining  what  part  of  oiur  present  misery  is  to  be 

imputed  to  God,  we  must  carefully  distinguish  that  which 

is  actually  appointed  by  him,  from  that  which  is  only 

permitted,  or  that  which  is  tlje  consequence  of  something 

^^done  to  ourselves,  and  could  not  be  prevented,  but  by  the 

^interruption  of  those  general  and  settled  lan's,  which  wc 
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tenn  the  coarse  of  natare,  or  the  established  order  of  the 
universe.  Hius  it  is  decreed  by  Grod,  that  all  men  should 
die ;  and,  therefore,  the  death  of  each  man  may  justly  be 
ascribed  to  Grod,  but  the  circumstances  and  time  of  his 
death  are  very  much  in  his  own  power,  or  in  the  power  of 
others.  When  a  good  man  falls  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, or  is  condemned  by  the  testimony  of  Cedse  wit- 
nesses, or  the  sentence  of  a  corrupt  judge,  his  death  may 
in  some  measure  be  called  the  work  of  God,  but  his 
murder  is  the  action  of  men.  lliat  he  was  mortal,  is  the 
effect  of  the  Divine  decree ;  but  that  he  was  deprived  of 
life  unjustly,  is  the  crime  of  his  enemies. 

If  we  examine  all  the  afflictions  of  mind,  body,  and 
estate,  by  this  rule,  we  shall  find  Grod  not  otherwise  ac- 
cessory to  them,  than  as  he  works  no  miracles  to  prevent 
them,  as  he  suffers  men  to  be  masters  of  themselves,  and 
restrains  them  only  by  coercions  applied  to  their  reason. 
If  God  should,  by  a  particular  exertion  of  his  omnipotence, 
hinder  murder  or  oppression,  no  man  could  then  be  a 
murderer  or  an  oppressor,  because  he  would  be  withheld 
from  it  by  an  irresistible  power;  but  then  diat  power 
which  prevented  crimes  would  destroy  virtue ;  for  virtue 
is  the  consequence  of  choice.  Men  would  be  no  longer 
rational,  or  would  be  rational  to  no  purpose,  because  their 
actions  would  not  be  the  result  of  free-will,  determined  by 
moral  motives ;  but  the  settled  and  predestined  motions 
of  a  machine  impelled  by  necessity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  God  would  not  act  as  the  Gover- 
nour  of  rational  and  moral  agents,  if  he  diould  lay  any 
other  restraints  upon  them  than  the  hope  of  rewards  or 
fear  of  punishments;  and  that  to  destroy  or  obviate  the 
consequences  of  human  actions,  woidd  be  to  destroy  the 
present  constitution  of  the  world. 

When,  therefore,  any  man  suffers  pain  from  an  injury 
offered  him,  diat  pain  is  not  the  act  of  Grod,  but  the  effect 
of  a  crime,  to  which  his  enemy  was  determined  by  his 
own  choice.  He  was  created  susceptible  of  pain,  but  not 
neoesiarily  subjected  to  that  particular  injury  which  he 
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fctw  feels,  and  he  is,  therefore,  not  to  chargL>  God  viith  his 
afflictions.  The  materiahj  for  building  are  naturally  com- 
Liuuble ;  but  when  a  city  is  fired  by  incendiaries,  God  is 
not  the  author  of  their  destniction. 

God  may,  indeed,  by  speeial  acts  of  providence,  some- 
timefi  hinder  the  designs  of  bad  men  trom  being  success- 
fully executed,  or  the  execution  of  them  from  producing 
such  consequences  as  it  naturally  l«nds  to ;  but  this,  when- 
ever it  is  done,  ia  a  real,  though  not  always  a  visible 
miracle,  and  is  not  to  he  expected  in  the  ordinary  occur- 
rences of  life,  or  the  common  transactions  of  the  world. 

In  making  an  estimate,  therefore,  of  the  miseries  that 
nrise  from  the  disorders  of  the  body,  wo  must  consider  how 
many  diseases  proceed  fn>m  our  own  laziness,  intempe- 
rance, or  negligence;  how  many  the  vices  or  follies  of  our 
ancestors  have  transmitted  to  us ;  and  beware  of  imputing 
to  God  the  consequences  of  luxury,  riot,  and  debauchery. 
There  arc,  indeed,  distempers   which  no  caution  can 
secure  us  from,  and  which  appear  to  be  more  immediately 
the  strokes  of  heaven ;  but  these  are  not  of  the  most  pain- 
ful or  lingering  kind ;  they  are  for  the  roost  part  acute 
and  violent,  and  quickly  termintito,  either  in  recovery  or 
Bkath ;  and  it  is  always  to  he  rproembered,  that  nothing 
^^■t  wickedness  makes  de»th  an  evil. 
^^Nor  arc  the  disquietudes  of  the  mind  less  frequently 
excited  by  onrselves.     Pride  is  the  general  source  of  our 
infelicity.     A  man  that  has  a  high  opinion  of  liis  own 
merits,  of  the  extent  of  his  capacity,  of  the  depth  of  his 
penetmtion,  and  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  naturally  forms 
schemes  of  employment  and  promotion,  adequate  to  those 
abilities  he  conceives  himself  possessed  of;  he  exacts  from 
^ers  the  sam^  esteem  which  he  pays  to  liimself,  and 
ines  his  deserts  disregarded,  if  they  are  not  rewarded 
if. the  extent  of  his  wishes.     He  claims  no  more  than  he 
I  a  right  to  hope  for,  finds  his  exorbitant  demands  re- 
sled,  retires  to  obscurity  and  melancholy,  and  charges 
1  with  his  disn)>pointment«. 
I  Men  are  very  seldom  disappointed,  except  when  their 
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desires  are  immoderate,  or  when  they  suffer  thdr  passkms 
to  overpower  their  reason,  and  dwell  upon  delightful 
scenes  of  future  honours,  power,  or  riches,  till  they  mistake 
probabilities  for  certainties,  or  wild  wishes  for  rational 
expectations.  If  such  men,  when  they  awake  from  these 
voluntary  dreams,  find  the  pleasing*  phantom  vanish  away, 
what  can  they  blame  but  their  own  folly  ? 

With  no  greater  reason  can  we  impute  to  providence 
the  fears  and  anxieties  that  harass  and  distract  us ;  for 
they  arise  from  too  dose  an  adherence  to  those  things 
from  which  we  are  commanded  to  disengage  our  affections. 
We  fiEul  of  being  happy,  because  we  determine  to  obtain 
felicity  by  means  different  from  those  which  Grod  hath 
appointed.  We  are  forbidden  to  be  too  solicitous  about 
future  events ;  and  is  the  author  of  that  prohibition  to  be 
accused,  because  men  make  themselves  miserable  by  dis- 
r^jfarding  it  ? 

Poverty,  indeed,  is  not  always  the  effect  of  wickedness, 
it  may  often  be  the  consequence  of  virtue;  but  it  is  not 
certain  that  poverty  is  an  evil.  If  we  exempt  the  poor 
man  from  all  the  miseries  to  which  his  condition  exposes 
him  from  the  wickedness  of  others,  if  we  secure  him  from 
the  cruelty  of  oppression,  and  the  contumeHes  of  pride ; 
if  we  suppose  him  to  rate  no  enjoyment  of  this  life,  beyond 
its  real  and  intrinsick  value;  and  to  indulge  no  desire  more 
than  reason  and  religion  allow ;  the  inferiori^  of  his  sta- 
tion will  very  little  diminish  his  happiness ;  and,  therefore, 
the  poverty  of  the  virtuous  reflects  no  reproach  upon  pro- 
vidence. But  poverty,  like  many  other  miseries  of  life,  is 
ofiten  little  more  than  an  imaginary  calami^.  Men  often 
call  themselves  poor,  not  because  they  want  necessaries, 
but  because  they  have  not  more  than  they  want.  This, 
indeed,  is  not  always  the  case,  nor  ought  we  ever  to  harden 
our  hearts  against  the  cries  of  those  who  implore  our 
assistance,  by  supposing  that  they  feel  less  than  they  ex- 
press; but  let  us  all  relieve  the  necessitous  according  to 
our  abilities,  and  real  poverty  will  soon  be  banished  out 
of  the  world. 
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■  To  thest!  general  heads,  may  be  rednoed  ahnoBt  aD  tbe 
calamities  that  imbitter  the  life  of  man.  To  enumerate 
particular  evils  would  be  of  little  ase.  It  i^  eridcDt  that 
modt  of  our  mifienes  are,  either  imagitxaiy,  or  the  conse- 
qucRccs,  cither  of  our  on'u  faults,  or  the  &alte  of  others ; 
and  that  it  is,  therefore,  worthy  of  inquiry. 

Secondly:  How  far  a  general  piety  might  exempt 
any  community  from  those  evils. 

It  is  an  obserratioii,  very  frequently  made,  that  there  is 
more  tranquillity  and  satisfactiou  diffused  through  the 
inhabitants  of  unctiltitnted  and  savage  countries,  than  ia 
to  be  met  with  in  nations  fiDed  with  wealth  and  plenty, 
polished  with  civility,  and  governed  by  laws.  It  is  found 
liappy  to  be  free  from  contention,  though  that  exemption 
be  obtiuncd,  by  having  nothing  to  contend  for ;  and  an 
equality  of  condition,  though  that  condition  be  tax  bom 
eligible,  conduces  more  to  the  peace  of  societ)',  than  an 
established  and  legal  subordination,  in  which  every  man 
is  perpetually  endeavouring  to  exalt  himself  to  the  rank 
above  htm,  though  by  degrading-  others,  ulreody  in  pos- 
session of  it,  and  every  man  exerting  his  efforts,  to  hinder 
his  inforiours  from  rising  to  the  level  with  himself.  It  ap- 
pears,  that  it  is  better  to  have  no  property,  than  to  bo  in 
perpetual  apprehensions  of  fmudulent  artifices,  or  open 
invasions  j  and  that  the  security  arising  from  a  regular 

P  administration  of  government,  is  not  e<{ual  to  that  which 
Sb  produced  by  tbe  absence  of  ambition,  envy,  or  discon- 
tent. 

Thus  pleasing  is  the  prosjicct  of  savage  countries,  merely 
from  the  ignorance  of  vice,  even  without  the  knowledge 
of  virtue ;  thus  happy  are  they,  amidst  all  the  hardnhips 
and  distresses  that  attend  a  state  of  nature,  l>ecaiuic  they 
are  in  a  great  measure  bee  from  those,  which  men  bring 
^^jlpon  one  another. 

^HLBuI  a  community,  in  which  virtue  should  generally 

^^^peviul,  of  which  every  memlter  shoulrl  fear  Gwl  with  his 

^^Hvfaole  heart,  and  love  his  neighbour  as  himself,  where 

crery  man  shoidd  labour  to  make  himself  "  perfect,  even 
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a8  his  Father  which  is  in  heaTen  is  perfect,"  and  endear 
TOUT,  with  his  utmost  diligence,  to  imitate  the  divine 
justice,  and  bencTolence,  would  have  no  reason  to  envy 
those  nations,  whose  quiet  is  the  effect  of  their  ignorance. 

If  we  consider  it  with  r^;ard  to  pablick  happiness,  it 
would  be  opulent  without  luxury,  and  powerful  without 
fSfiu^tion :  its  counsels  would  be  steady,  because  they  urould 
be  just ;  and  its  efforts  vigorous,  because  thej  would  be 
united.  The  govemours  would  have  nothing  to  fear  fiom 
the  turbulence  of  the  people,  nor  the  people  any  thing  to 
apprehend  £rom  the  ambition  of  their  govemoois.  The 
encroachments  of  fordgn  enemies,  they  could  not  always 
avoid,  but  would  certainly  repulse;  for  scarce  any  civilized 
nation  has  been  ever  enslaved,  till  it  was  first  conmpted. 

With  r^fard  to  private  men,  not  only  that  happiness, 
which  necessarily  descends  to  particulars  firam  thepublick 
prosperity,  would  be  enjoyed ;  but  even  those  blessings, 
whidi  constitute  the  felicity  of  domestick  life,  and  are  less 
closely  connected  with  the  general  good.  Every  man 
would  be  industrious  to  improve  his  property,  because  he 
would  be  in  no  dai^per  of  seeing  his  improvements  torn 
from  him.  Every  man  would  assist  his  neighbour,  be- 
cause he  would  be  certain  of  receiving  assistance,  if  he 
should .  himself  be  attacked  by  necessity.  Every  man 
would  endeavour  after  merit,  because  merit  would' always 
be  rewarded.  Every  tie  of  frienddiip  and  relation  would 
add  to  happiness,  because  it  would  not  be  subject  to  be 
broken  by  envy,  rivalship,  or  suspicion.  Children  would 
honour  their  parents,  because  all  parents  would  be  vir- 
tuous; all  parents  would  love  their  children,  because  all 
children  would  be  obedient  The  grief  which  we  naturally 
feel  at  the  death  of  those  that  are  dear  to  us,  could  not 
perhaps  be  wholly  prevented,  but  would  be  mudi  moire 
moderate,  than  in  the  present  state  of  things,  because  no 
man  could  ever  want  a  friend,  and  bis  loss  would,  there- 
fore, be  less,  because  his  grief,  like  his  other  passionsy 
would  be  regulated  by  his  duty.  Even  the  relations  erf* 
mblection  would  produce  no  uneasiness,  because  iii^^4ftnce 
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uld  be  separated  from  power,  and  discontent  from  in- 
feriority. Difference  of  opinions  would  never  disturb  this 
community,  because  every  man  would  dispute  for  truth 
alone,  look  upon  the  ignorance  of  othei-s  with  compassion, 
and  reclaim  them  from  their  errours  with  tenderness  and 
modesty.  Persecution  would  not  be  heard  of  among^ 
them,  because  there  would  he  no  pride  on  one  side,  nor 
obstinacy  on  the  other.  Disputes  about  property  woidd 
seldom  happen,  because  no  man  woiUd  grow  rich  by  in- 
juring another ;  and  when  they  did  happen,  they  would 
be  quickly  terminated,  because  each  party  wotild  he 
equally  desirous  of  a  just  sentence.  All  care  and  solicitude 
would  be  almost  baDiahed  from  this  happy  region,  be- 
man  would  cither  have  false  friends,  or  publick 
lemies.  The  immoderate  desire  of  riches  would  be  ex- 
iiishcd  where  there  was  no  vanity  to  be  gratified.  The 
r  of  poverty  woidd  be  dispelled,  where  there  was  no 
a  suffered  to  want  what  was  necessary  to  his  support, 
t  proportioned  to  his  deserts.  Such  would  he  the  state 
f  a  community  generally  virtuous,  and  this  happinesa 
Ittidd  probably  be  derive<l  to  future  generations ;  since 
be  earliest  impressions  would  be  in  favour  of  virtue,  since 
n  the  care  of  education  should  be  committed, 
roidd  make  themselves  venerable  by  the  observation  of 
^Aeir  ovm  precepts,  and  the  minds  of  the  young  and  un- 
experienced would  not  be  tainted  with  false  notions,  nor 
their  conduct  infiuenced  by  bad  examples. 

Such  is  the  state  at  which  any  community  may  arrive 
f  the  general  practice  of  the  duties  of  reli^on.  And  can 
rovidence  be  accused  of  cruelty  or  negligence,  when 
ich  happiness  as  this  is  within  our  power?  Can  man 
be  said  to  have  received  his  existence  as  a  punishment,  or 
B  curse,  when  he  may  attain  such  a  state  as  this ;  when 
even  this  is  only  preparatory  to  greater  happiness,  and  the 
Bsjne  course  of  life  will  secure  him  from  misery,  both  in 
this  world  and  in  a  future  state  ? 

KLet  no  man  charge  this  prospect  of  tilings,  with  being 
train  of  airy  phantoms;  a  visionary  scene,  with  which  a 
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gay  imagination  may  be  amused  in  solitude  and  ease,  but 
which  the  first  survey  of  the  world  will  show  him  to  be  no- 
thing more  than  a  pleasing  delusion.  Nothing  has  been 
mentioned  which  would  not  certainly  be  produced  in  any 
nation  by  a  general  piety.  To  effect  all  this,  no  mirade 
is  required ;  men  need  only  unite  their  endeavours,  and 
exert  those  abilities  which  God  has  conferred  upon  them, 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  religion. 

To  general  happiness,  indeed>  is  required  a  general  con- 
currence in  virtue ;  but  we  are  not  to  delay  the  amend- 
ment of  our  own  lives,  in  expectation  of  this  lavourable 
juncture.  An  universal  reformation  must  be  begun  some- 
where, and  every  man  ought  to  be  ambitious  of  being  the 
first.  He  that  does  not  promote  it,  retards  it ;  for  every 
one  must,  by  his  conversation,  do  either  good  or  hurt. 
Let  every  man,  therefore,  endeavour  to  malse  the  world 
happy,  by  a  strict  performance  of  his  duty  to  God  and 
man,  and  the  mighty  work  will  soon  be  accomplished. 

Govemours  have  yet  a  harder  task ;  they  have  not  only 
their  own  actions,  but  those  of  others,  to  regulate,  and 
are  not  only  chargeable  with  their  own  faults,  but  with 
all  those  which  they  neglect  to  prevent  or  punish.  As 
they  are  intrusted  with  the  government  for  the  sake  of  the 
people,  they  are  under  the  strongest  obligations  to  advance 
their  happiness,  which  they  can  only  do  by  the  encou- 
ragement of  virtue. 

But  since  the  care  of  govemours  may  be  frustrated, 
since  publick  happiness,  which  must  be  the  result  of  pub- 
lick  virtue,  seems  to  be  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  let 
us  consider. 

Thirdly  :  How  much,  in  the  present  corrupt  state  of 
the  world,  particular  men  may,  by  the  practice  of  the 
duties  of  religion,  promote  their  own  happiness. 

He  is  very  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  happiness,  who 
imagines  it  to  consist  wholly  in  the  outward  circumstances 
of  life,  which,  being  in  themselves  transient  and  variable, 
and  generally  dependent  upon  the  will  of  others,  can 
never  be  the  true  basis  of  a  solid  satisfaction.    To  be 
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wealthy,  to  be  honotirod,  to  be  loved,  or  to  be  fctired,  is 
uot  aJwavs  to  be  happy.  The  man  wbo  ODsidera  himself 
as  a  being  accoantable  to  God,  as  a  being  sent  into  the 
world  cinly  to  secure  immonal  happiness  by  his  obedience 
to  those  laws  which  he  has  receircd  &nm  its  Creator,  will 
not  be  rery  solicitous  about  his  prcseut  cnudition,  which 
will  soon  gi^e  way  to  a  stale  permanent  and  unchange- 
able, in  which  nothing  will  avail  him  but  his  iiwocence, 
or  disturb  him  but  his  crimes.  AMiile  this  inflection  is 
predominant  in  the  mind,  all  the  good  and  evil  of  life 
sinks  into  nothing.  While  he  presses  forward  towards 
eternal  felicity,  honours  and  repmnches  are  equally  con- 
temptible. If  he  be  injured,  he  will  soon  cease  to  feel  the 
wrong;  if  he  be  calumniated,  the  day  is  coming  in  wbicli 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  host  of  hcareR, 
shall  be  witnesses  of  his  justification.  If  bis  friends  for- 
sake, or  betray  him,  be  alle\'iat«s  his  concern,  by  con- 
sidering, that  the  Divine  promises  arc  never  broken,  and 
that  the  favour  of  God  can  only  be  forfeited  by  his  own 
fatilt.  In  all  his  calamities  he  remembers,  that  it  is  in  his 
o\m  power  to  make  them  subservient  to  his  own  ad- 
vantjige,  and  that  patience  is  one  of  those  virtues  which 
he  is  commanded  to  practise,  and  which  God  has  de- 
termined to  reward.  That  man  can  never  be  miserable  to 
whom  persecution  is  a  bleasing ;  nor  can  his  tranquillity 
be  interrupted,  who  places  all  his  happmess  in  bis  pros- 
pect of  eternity. 

Thus  it  appears,  that  by  the  practice  of  our  duty,  even 
our  present  state  may  be  made  ploasing  and  desirable; 
and  that  if  we  languish  under  calamities,  they  aie  brought 
iijion  us,  not  by  the  immediate  hand  of  Providence,  but 
by  our  own  folly  and  disobedience ;  that  happiness  will  be 
ditfused,   as  virtue  prevails;   and  "  that  God  has  done 

jfet,  but  we  have  done  wickedly." 
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''WbMipridtfooiiietli,  thencomethihmme:  bat  with  the  londy  it 
Pbot.  zi.  2* 

Th£  writings  of  Solomon  are  fiUed  with  such  obserra. 
tions  upon  the  nature  and  life  of  man,  as  were  the  result 
of  long  experience  assisted  with  every  advantage  of  mind 
and  fortune;  an  experience  that  had  nuide  him  acquainted 
with  the  actions,  passions,  virtues,  and  vices  of  all  ranks, 
ages,  and  denominations  of  mankind,  and  enabled  him, 
with  the  Divine  assistance,  to  leave  to  succeeding  ages,  ^ 
collection  of  precepts  that,  if  diligently  attended  to,  will 
conduct  us  safe  in  the  paths  of  life. 

Of  the  ancient  sages  of  the  heathen  worid,  so  often 
talked  of,  and  so  loudly  applauded,  there  is  recorded  little 
more  than  single  maxims,  which  they  comprised  in  few 
words,  and  often  inculcated ;  for  these  they  were  honoured 
by  their  contemporaries,  and  still  continue  reverenced 
and  admired ;  nor  would  it  either  be  justice  or  gratitude 
to  depreciate  their  characters,  since  every  discoverer  or 
propagator  of  truth,  is  undoubtedly  a  benefactor  to  the 
world.  But  surely,  if  single  sentences  could  procure  them 
the  epithet  of  wisej  Solomon  may,  for  this  collection  of 
important  counsels,  justly  claim  the  title  of  the  ^  wisest 
amongst  the  sons  of  men.** 

Amongst  all  the  vices  against  which  he  has  cautioned 
us,  (and  he  has  scarce  left  one  imtouched,)  there  is  none 
upon  which  he  animadverts  with  more  severity,  or  to 
which  he  more  frequently  recalls  our  attention,  by  re- 
iterated reflections,  than  the  vice  of  pride;  for  which 
there  may  be  many  reasons  assigned,  but  more  particu^ 
larly,  two  seem  to  deserve  our  consideration;  the  first 
dmwn  from  the  extensiveness  of  the  sin ;  the  other  from 
the  circumstance  of  the  preacher. 

The  first  is  the  extensiveness  of  the  sin. 

Pride  is  a  comiption  that  seems  almost  originally  in^ 
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grafted  in  our  nature ;  it  exerts  itself  in  our  first  years, 
and,  without  continual  endeavours  to  suppress  it,  influ- 
ences our  last.  Other  vices  tyrannize  over  particular  ages, 
and  triumph  in  particular  countries.     Rage  is  the  failing 

■^  youth,  and  avarice  of  age  ;  revenge  is  the  predominant 
toassion  of  one  country,  and  inconstancy  the  eharacteristick 
of  another :  hut  pride  is  the  native  of  every  country,  in- 
fects every  climate,  and  corrupts  every  nation.  It  ranges 
cquidly  through  the  gardens  of  the  east,  and  the  deserta  of 
the  south,  and  reigns  no  less  in  the  cavern  of  the  savage, 
than  in  the  palace  of  the  epicure.  It  mingles  with  all  our 
other  ^nces,  and  without  the  most  constant  and  anxious 
care,  will  mingle  also  with  our  virtues.  It  is  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  Solomon  so  frequently  directs  us  to  avoid 
this  fault,  to  which  we  are  all  so  liable,  since  nothing  is 
more  agreeable  to  reason,  than  that  precepts  of  the  most 
general  use  should  be  most  frequently  inculcated. 

Tlie  second  reason  may  be  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stances of  the  preacher. 

Pride  was  probably  a.  crime  to  which  Solomon  himself 
was  most  violently  tempted ;  and  indeed  it  might  have 
been  much  more  easily  imagined,   that  he  would  have 

■fallen  into  this  sin,  than  into  some  others  of  which  he  was 
(^Ity;  since  he  was  placed  in  every  circumstance  that 
1  could  expose  him  to  it.  He  was  a  king  absolute  and  in- 
dependent, and  by  consequence  surrounded  with  syco- 
phants ready  to  second  the  first  motions  of  self-love,  and 
blow  the  sparks  of  vanity;  to  echo  all  the  applauses, 
and  suppress  all  the  murmurs  of  the  people;  to  comply 
wilh  every  proposal,  and  flatter  every  failing.  These  are 
the  tempters  to  which  kings  have  been  always  exposed, 
and  whose  snares  few  kings  have  been  able  to  overcome. 

But  Solomon  had  not  only  the  pride  of  royalty  to  sup- 
press, but  the  pride  of  prosperity,  of  knowledge,  and  of 
wealth ;  each  of  them  able  to  subdue  the  virtue  of  most 
men,  to  intoxicate  their  minds,  and  hold  their  reason  in 
captivity.  Well  might  Solomon  more  diligently  warn  ue 
ist  a  sin  which  had  assaulted  him  in  so  many  dif- 
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ferent  larms.  dnM  any  saperiority  to  the  rest  of  tke 
world  make  pride  ezcuaable,  it  might  have  heen  par- 
doned in  Solomon ;  but  he  has  been  bo  tax  from  aUowipg 
it  either  in  himaelf  or  others,  that  he  has  left  a  perpetual 
attestation  in  tkroux  of  hnmility,  that  **  where  pride 
eometh,  there  cometh  shame;  hut  with  ^e  lowly  is  wis- 
dom/' 
This  assertion  I  shall  endeayour  to  explain  andeonfiim, 
Fnar :  By  considering  Uie  nature  of  pride  in  general, 
with  its  attendants  and  consequences. 

Secondly  :  By  examining  some  of  the  usual  motives 
to  pride ;  and  showing  how  little  can  be  pleaded  in  excuse 
of  it 

Thirdly  :  By  showing  the  amiableness  and  excellence 
of  humility. 

First  :  By  considering  in  general  the  nature  of  pride, 
with  its  attendants  and  consequences. 

Pride,  simply  considered,  is  an  immoderate  degree  of 
self-esteem,  or  an  OTcr-value  set  upon  a  man  by  himself, 
and,  like  most  other  vices,  is  founded  originally  on  an  in- 
tellectual falsehood.  But  this  definition  sets  this  vice  in 
the  fairest  Ught,  and  separates  it  from  all  its  consequences, 
by  considering  man  without  relation  to  society,  and  inde- 
pendent of  all  outward  circumstances.  Pride,  thus  defined, 
is  only  the  seed  of  that  complicated  sin  against  which  we 
are  cautioned  in  the  text  It  is  the  pride  of  a  solitary 
being,  and  the  subject  of  scholastick  disquisitions,  not  of 
a  practical  discourse. 

In  speculation,  pride  may  be  considered  as  ending 
where  it  began,  and  exerting  no  influences  beyond  the 
bosom  in  which  it  dwells ;  but  in  real  life^  and  the  course 
of  affairs,  pride  will  always  be  attended  with  kindred 
passions,  and  produce  effects  equally  injurious  to  others, 
and  destructiye  to  itself. 

He  that  overvalues  himself  wiU  undervalue  others,  and 
he  that  undervalues  others  will  oppress  them.  To  this 
fancied  superiority  it  is  owing,  that  tyrants  have  squan- 
dered the  lives  of  millions,  and  looked  unconcerned  on  the 
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iries  of  war.  It  is,  indeed,  ecarcely  credible,  it  would, 
without  cxperieBce,  be  nb6oIut«l3'  incredible,  that  a  man 
should  carry  destruction  and  slaughter  round  the  world, 
lay  cities  in  ashes,  and  put  nations  to  the  sword,  without 
one  pang  or  one  tear ;  that  we  should  feel  no  reluctance 
ut  sei7Jng  the  possessions  of  another,  at  robbing  parents 
of  their  children,  and  shortening  t^r  imhitteriug  inuumcrn- 
hie  lives.  Yet  this  fatal,  this  dreadful  effect,  has  pride 
been  able  to  produce.  Pride  has  been  able  to  harden  the 
heart  against  compassion,  and  stop  the  ears  against  the 
of  misery. 

In  this  manner  does  pride  operate,  when  unhappily 
with  power  and  dominion  ;  and  has,  in  the  lower 
ranks  of  mankind,  similar,  though  not  equal,  effects.  It 
makes  masters  cruel  and  imperi'>us,  and  magistrates  inso- 
lent and  partial.  It  produces  contempt  and  injuries,  and 
dissolves  the  bond  of  society. 

Nor  is  this  species  of  pride  more  hurtful  to  the  world, 
than  destructive  to  itself.  The  oppressour  unites  heaven 
and  earth  against  him  ;  if  a  privnte  man,  lie,  at  lengtli, 
Ijccomcs  the  object  of  universal  hiiticd  and  reproach  ;  and 
if  ft  prince,  the  neighbouring  monarchs  combine  to  his 
ruin.  So  that  "  when  pride  comelh,  then  coraeth  shame : 
hut  with  the  lowly  is  wisdom." 

He  that  seta  too  high  a  \-alue  upon  his  own  merits, 
will,  of  course,  think  them  ill  rewarded  with  his  present 
condition.  He  will  endeavour  to  exalt  his  fortune  and  his 
rank  above  others,  in  proportion  as  his  deserts  are  supe- 
viour  to  theirs.  He  will  conceive  his  virtues  oljseurcd  by 
bis  fortune,  lament  that  his  great  abilities  lie  useless  and 
imobservcd  for  want  of  a  sphere  of  action,  in  which  he 
might  exert  them  in  their  full  extent.  Once  fired  with 
these  notions,  he  will  attempt  to  increase  his  fortune,  and 
enlaige  his  sphere  ;  and  bow  few  there  are  that  prosecute 
such  attempts  «ith  innocence,  a  verj'  transient  observation 
will  suflBciently  infnrm  us. 

Every  man  has  remarked  the  indirect  methods  rawie  use 
of  in  the  pursuit  uf  wealUi ;  a  pursuit,  for  the  most  port, 
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pranplcd  by  pride ;  fcrto  wbat  end  is  n 
genenlbr  coTirted  ?  Xol  iliat  die  poasasoar  sajiwve  h  ii 
hb  power  Id  idieve  dKstieass  or  wfwiprwffip  Tiitoe ;  tal 
thai  he  flHiT  dkstiiigafesh  KmMaJf  firaoi  die  herd  off 
kind  bj  expentsiTe  wes*  fore^  liumuAes>  and  m 
equipa^.  To  pride«  iheiefoie.  miKit  be  ascribed  flaoat  of 
the  fewL  injietice*  riolmee^  and  exfeoctiiA,  bjr  which 
weaUi  ia  fite^umdr  aeqabed. 

Another  cvHKoautant  o£  pride  s  emr,  or  die  deaiie  of 
deba:»a^  othevk    A  piood  nwa  u  aaaeaR  and 
while  an  T  of  those  apptaoeses  are  bestowed 
which  he  is  dftwcotts  of  hnnndlL  On  lUa 
fiiik  of  exextii^  all  h»  art  a>  des&or*  or 
chanhrier.    Hk  in&iioan  he  endaiEvowis  a» 
die 5  shoaJd  b^cnme  hi»  ««|nak ;  and  hi» 
biNawse  diev  are  :w^  bait  k«t  ther  ;iho«U  m 
h»  ^fftperitfOBW..     For  A&  eiai  li^  Aicvbife»  the 
aHdevokttLV^  a^ejciavaK^  die  tale  of  cdbaamj.  and 
die  ciunMtr  of  ^fc^fcawtain :  opp«we»  m  pdbGek  &e, 
dft$j|cife$^  and  in  prcvaae  diepc«i»ans»  the 


.Vnk^difefr  coa$e%iiiiHfeL'e  of  nnawAigaie  jei£-eaawia 
m^ittfchfc  diHUK  of  pcypaitirinie  in  ottuB 
oputiMx  he  enoectacm^  of  hinuei£     No  prwnt 
laed  with  beiim:  :«niidy  hiz^  own  aimker:  h» 
auKt  lecetvi*  ^  homar  ot  pdbliirk  jiifiaice.    He« 
tMe«.  axtuzesf  hi»  iwenciun  ii>r  avanft  to 
cvcafpkmHK;.  and  iu  itnw  the  eves  <if  the  wuridapun 
It  i»  iniipoi««t!>Ie^  and  wtmid  be  ksie  inipcup«r>  t» 
nya;  alt  tfe  lkttfam»  inafihi'sk  all  the  peflDr 
anl  UkicaNv  odlfes*.  a#  whk-h  this  appeoniw 
of  ^fiHtaaMMU.  la»  cbren.  buth  in.  ansa  of 


whit  can  atteoipc  tt> 

A  other  tn  iebaatherr  -     Yet 
mJafiumis  tin? »— t^t.  jnu.  cajuiacQuh  Aa 
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But  for  the  mo8t  part  it  is  ordered  by  Providence,  that 
the  schemes  of  the  omhitious  are  disappointed,  the  calum- 
nies of  the  envious  detected,  and  false  pretences  to  reputa- 
tion ridiculed  and  exposed,  so  that  still  "  when  pride 
Cometh,  then  cometh  shame,  but  with  the  lowly  is  wis- 
dom." 

I  am  now  to  consider,  in  the  second  place,  some  of  the 
usual  motives  to  pride,  and  show  how  little  they  can  be 
pleaded  in  excuse  of  it. 

A  superiour  being  that  should  look  dowTi  upon  the  dis- 
order, confusion,  and  corruption  of  our  world,  that 
should  observe  the  shortness  of  our  lives,  the  weakness  of 
our  bodies,  the  continual  accidents,  or  injuries,  to  which 
we  are  subject ;  the  violence  of  our  passions,  the  irregu- 
larity of  our  conduct,  and  the  transitory  state  of  every 
thing  about  us,  would  hardly  beheve  there  could  be 
among  us  such  a  rice  as  pride,  or  that  any  human  being 
should  need  to  be  cautioned  against  being  too  much 
elated  «-ith  his  present  state.  Yet  so  it  is,  that,  however 
weak  or  wicked  we  may  be,  we  fix  our  eyes  on  some 
other  that  is  represented  by  our  self-love  to  be  weaker,  or 
more  wicked,  than  ourselves,  and  grow  proud  upon  the 
comparison.  Ttius,  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  uncertainty, 
we  see  many  intoxicated  with  tlie  pride  of  prosperity ;  a 
prosperity  that  is  hourly  exposed  to  be  disturbed,  a  pros. 
perity  that  lies  often  at  the  mercy  of  a  treacherous  friend, 
or  unfiiithfvd  servant,  a  prosperity  which  certainly  cannot 
last  long,  but  must  soon  be  ended  by  the  hand  of  death. 

To  consider  this  motive  to  pride  more  attentively,  let  us 
examine  what  it  is  to  be  prosperous.  To  be  prosperous, 
in  the  common  acceptation,  is  to  have  a  large,  or  an  in- 
creasing, fortune,  great  numbers  of  friends  and  depen- 
dents, and  to  be  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  world  in  gene- 
ral. But  do  these  things  constitute  the  happiness  of  a 
man  f  of  a  being  accountable  to  his  Creator  for  his  con- 
duct, and,  according  to  the  accoimt  he  shall  give,  de- 
iigned  to  exist  eternally  in  a  future  state  of  happiness,  or 
Y  ?     What  is  the  prosperity  of  such  a  stale,  but  the 
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approbadon  of  that  God,  on  whose  sentence  futority  de- 
pends i  But  neither  wealth,  friendships,  or  honours,  are 
proofe  of  that  approbation,  or  means  necessary  to  procure 
it  They  often  endanger,  but  seldom  promote,  the  future 
happiness  of  those  that  possess  them.  And  can  pride  be 
inspired  by  such  prosperity  as  this  ? 

Even  with  regard  to  the  present  life,  pride  is  a  very 
dangerous  associate  to  greatness.  A  proud  man  is  op- 
posed in  his  rise,  hated  in  his  elevation,  and  insulted  in 
his  fall.  He  may  have  dependents,  but  can  have  no 
friends ;  and  parasites,  but  no  ingenuous  companions. 

Another  common  motive  to  pride  is  knowledge,  a  mo- 
tive equally  weak,  vain,  and  idle,  with  the  former.  Learn- 
ing, indeed,  imperfect  as  it  is,  may  contribute  to  many 
great  and  noble  ends,  and  may  be  called  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  religion ;  as  it  is  too  often  perversely  employed 
against  it ;  it  is  of  use  to  display  the  gpreatness,  and  vindi- 
cate the  justice,  of  the  Almighty  ;  to  explain  the  difficul- 
ties, and  enforce  the  proofs,  of  religion.    And  the  small 
advances  that  may  be  made  in  science,  are  of  themselves 
some  proof  of  a  future  state,  since  they  show  that  Grod, 
who  can  be  supposed  to  make  nothing  in  vain,  has  given 
us  fSEU^ulties  evidently  superiour  to  the  business  of  this 
present  world.  And  this  is,  perhaps,  one  reason,  why  our 
intellectual  powers  are,  in  this  life,  of  so  gr^it  extent  as 
they  are.     But  how  little  reason  have  we  to  boast  of  our 
knowledge,  when  we  only  gaze  and  wonder  at  the  surfaces 
'    of  things  ?  when  the  wisest  and  most  arrogant  philosopher 
knows  not  how  a  grain  of  com  is  generated,  or  why  a 
stone  fSeJls  to  the  ground  ?    But,  were  oiur  knowledge  tax 
greater  than  it  is,  let  us  yet  remember  that  goodness,  not 
knowledge,  is  the  happiness  of  man !    The  day  will  come, 
it  will  come  quickly,  when  it  shall  profit  us  more  to  have 
subdued  one  proud  thought,  than  to  have  numbered  the 
host  of  heaven. 

There  is  another  more  dangerous  species  of  pride, 
arising  from  a  consciousness  of  virtue ;  so  watchful  is  the 
enemy  of  our  souls,  and  so  deceitful  are  our  own  hearts. 
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^■pat  too  often  a  victory  over  one  sinful  inclination  exposes 
«s  Ui  he  conquered  by  another.  Spiritual  pride  represents 
a  man  to  himself  beloved  by  his  Creator  in  a  particular 
degjce,  and,  of  consequence,  inclines  him  to  think  others 
not  so  high  in  his  favour  as  himself.  This  is  an  erronr, 
into  which  weak  minds  arc  sometimes  apt  to  fall,  not  so 
much  from  the  assurance  tliat  they  liave  hceu  steady  in 
the  practice  of  justice,  righteousness,  and  mercy,  as  that 
they  have  been  piuictually  observant  of  some  external 
acts  of  devotion,  'i'bis  kind  of  pride  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  great  uncharitableness,  and  severe  censures 
of  others,  and  may  obstruct  the  great  duty  of  repentance. 
But  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  sufficient  remedy  against  this 
sin  may  l»e  easily  found,  by  reminding  those  who  are  in- 
fected with  it,  that  the  blood  of  Christ  was  poiired  out 
upon  the  cross  to  make  their  best  endeavours  acceptable  to 
God ;  and  that  they,  whose  sins  require  such  an  expia- 
tion, have  Utile  reosou  to  boast  of  their  virtue. 

Having  thus  proved  the  unreasonableness,  folly,  and 
odious  nature  of  pride,  I  am,  in  the  last  place,  to  show 
the  amiablenoss  imd  excellence  of  humility. 

Upon  this  head  I  need  not  be  long,  since  every  oi^i- 
ment  against  any  vice  is  equally  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  contrary  virtue ;  and  whoever  proves  the  folly  of  being 
proud,  shows,  at  the  same  time,  "  that  with  the  lowly 
there  is  wisdom."  But  to  evince  beyond  opposition  the  ex- 
cellence of  this  virtue,  we  may  in  few  words  observe,  that 
the  life  of  our  Lord  was  one  continued  exercise  of  humi- 
lity. The  Son  of  God  condescended  to  take  our  nature 
upon  Iiim,  to  become  subject  to  pain,  to  bear,  from  liis 
birth,  the  inconveniencies  of  poverty,  and  to  wander  from 
city  to  city,  amidst  opposition,  reproach,  and  calumny. 
He  disdained  not  to  converse  witli  publicans  and  sinners, 
to  minister  to  his  own  disciples,  and  to  weep  at  the  mise- 
ries of  his  own  creatures.  He  submitted  to  insidts  and 
revihngs,  and,  being  led  like  a  lamb   to  the  slangbter, 

Kied  not  his  mouth.     At  length,  having  home  all  the 
1  treatment  that  malice  could  suggest,  or  power  inflict, 
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he  suffered  the  most  lingering  and  ignominious  death. — 
God  of  his  infinite  mercy  grant,  that  by  imitating  his  hu- 
mility, we  may  be  made  partakers  of  his  merits!  To 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  be  ascribed, 
as  is  most  due,  all  honour,  adoration,  and  praise,  now  and 
ever !    Amen. 


»»#i#^»»^#^^#i#^^^#i#'#^>^ 
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<*  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  Stand  ye  in  the  ways,  and  see,  and  ask  for  tlie 
old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  walk  therein,  and  ye  shall  find 
rest  for  your  souls.  But  they  said.  We  will  not  walk  therein.'* 
JsR.vi.  16. 

That  almost  every  age,  from  the  beginning  of  the  world, 
has  been  eminently  marked  out,  and  distmguished  firom 
the  rest,  by  some  peculiar  character,  by  particular  modes 
of  thinking,  or  methods  of  acting,  then  almost  universally 
prevalent,  is  evident  from  the  histories  of  all  nations.  At 
one  time  the  whole  world  has  bowed,  without  repining,  to 
despotick  power,  and  absolute  dominion ;  at  another,  not 
only  the  licentious  and  oppressive  tyranny  of  govemoors 
has  been  restrained,  but  just  and  lawful  authority  tram- 
pled upon,  and  insulted ;  at  one  time,  all  regard  for  pri- 
vate  interest  has  been  absorbed  and  lost,  in  the  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  publick,  to  which  virtue  itself  has 
been  made  a  sacrifice ;  at  another,  every  heart  has  been 
engrossed  by  low  views,  and  every  sentiment  of  the  mind 
has  been  contracted  into  the  narrow  compass  of  self-love. 
Thus  have  vice  and  virtue,  wisdom  and  folly,  or,  perhaps, 
only  diflferent  follies  and  opposite  vices,  alternately  pre- 
vailed: thus  have  mankind  rushed  from  one  errour*to 
another,  and  suflfered  equally  by  both  extremes. 

These  changes  of  conduct  or  opinion  may  be  considered 
as  the  revolutions  of  human  nature,  often  necessary,  but 
always  dangerous.    Necessary,  when  some  fiivouiite  vice 
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has  generally  infected  the  worid,  or  some  enrour,  long  es- 
tahlished,  begins  to  tyrannize,  to  demand  implicit  faith, 
and  refuse  examination.  But  dangerous,  lest  the  mind, 
incensed  by  oppression,  heated  by  contest,  and  elated  by 
victory,  should  be  too  far  transported  to  attend  to  truth, 
and,  out  of  zeal  to  secure  her  conquest,  set  up  one  errour 
to  depress  another. 

That  no  change  in  religion  has  been  made  with  that 
calmness,  caution,  and  moderation,  wliich  religion  itself 
requires,  and  which  common  prudence  shows  to  be  ne- 
cessaiy  in  the  transaction  of  any  important  affair,  every 
nation  of  the  earth  can  sufficiently  attest.  Rsge  has  been 
called  in  to  the  assistance  of  zeal,  and  destruction  joined 
with  reformation,  Ilesolved  not  to  stop  short,  men  have 
generally  gone  too  far,  and,  in  lopping  superfluities,  have 
wounded  essentials. 

This  conduct,  when  we  consider  the  weakness  of  human 
nature,  and  the  circumstances  of  most  of  those  by  whom 
such  changes  have  been  effected,  is  entitled  at  least  to 
compassion,  if  not  to  excuse ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
our  great  Creator  looks  down  with  tenderness  and  com- 
passion upon  the  irregular  starts  and  tempestuous  agita- 
tions of  a  mind,  moved  by  a  zeal   for  his  honour,  and  a 

e  of  truth.  Had  all  errour  and  misconduct  such  a  plea 
1  this,  they  might,  indeed,  be  lamented,  and  prayed 
inst  as  weaknesses,  but  could  hardly  be  censured,  or 
mdemned,  as  crimes. 
E.  But  more  slow  and  silent  ti'anfiitions  from  one  extreme 
to  another  are  very  frequent.  Men,  not  impelled  by  the 
vehemence  of  opposition,  hut  seduced  by  inclinations  less 
violent,  too  often  deviate  irom  the  paths  of  truth,  and  per- 
suade others  to  follow  them.  The  pride  of  singularity  in- 
fluences the  teacher,  and  a  love  of  novelty  corrupts  the 
follower,  till  the  delusion,  extending  itself  by  degrees,  be- 
comes at  length  general,  and  overspreads  a  people. 

The  prevailing  spirit  of  the  present  age  seems  to  be  the 
^jrit  of  skepticism  and  captioiusoess,  of  suspicion  and  dis- 

ist,  a  contempt  of  idl  authority,  and  a  presumptuous 
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confidence  in  private  judgment ;  a  dislike  of  aU  established 
fonns,  merely  because  they  are  established,  ^d  of  old 
paths,  because  they  are  old. 

Into  this  temper  have  men  been  insensibly  led  by  a  • 
warm  assertion  of  the  right  of  judging  for  themselves,  a 
right  not  to  be  called  in  question,  since  God  himself  gave 
us  a  claim  to  it,  in  making  us  reasonable  beings ;  and  the 
apostle  doubtless  admits  it,  when  he  directs  us  to  give  the 
reason  of  our  faith  to  any  that  shall  demand  it. 

But  this  privilege,  ill  understood,  has  been,  and  always 
may  be,  the  occasion  of  very  dangerous  and  pernicious 
mistakes ;  it  may  be  exercised  without  knowledge  or  dis- 
cretion, till  errour  be  entangled  with  errour,  till  divisions 
be  multiplied  by  endless  subdivisions,  till  the  bond  of 
peace  be  entirely  broken,  and  the  church  become  a  scene 
of  confusion,  a  chaos  of  discordant  forms  of  worship,  and 
inconsistent  systems  of  fiedth. 

There  are  some  men,  we  now  find,  to  whom  separaticm 
and  disagreement  appear  not  such  formidable  evils  as 
they  are  generally  represented ;  who  can  look  with  the 
utmost  calmness  and  unconcern  at  a  rising  schism,  and 
survey,  without  any  perturbation,  the  speedy  progress  of 
an  increasing  heresy.  Let  every  man,  say  they,  enjoy 
his  opinions,  since  he  only  is  answerable  for  them. 

There  are  men,  who,  for  the  most  part,  value  them- 
selves, and  are  sometimes  valued  by  others,  for  their  en- 
larged views  and  generous  sentiments ;  whc^  pretend  to 
look  with  uncommon  penetration  into  the  causes  of  human 
actiAns,  and  the  secret  motions  of  the  mind ;  but,  perhaps, 
this  opinion  is  no  proof  that  their  pretensions  are  well 
grounded,  or  that  they  are  better  acquainted  with  human 
nature  than  those  whom  they  affect  to  ridicule  and  insult. 

If  it  be  granted  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  pub- 
lish, profess,  and  defend  any  important  truth,  and  the 
truths  of  religion  be  allowed  important,  it  will  follow,  that 
diversity  of  sentiments  mu3t  naturally  produce  controver- 
sies and  altercations.  And  how  few  there  are  capable  of 
managing  debates  without  unbecoming  heat,  or  dishonest 
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Wtirices ;  how  soon  zeal  is  kindled  into  fury,  aiitl  how  soon 
a  concern  for  reputation  mingles  with  a  concern  for  truth ; 
how  readily  the  antagonists  deviate  into  personal  invec- 
tives, and  instead  of  confuting  the  arguments,  defame  the 
Uvea  of  those  whose  doctrine  they  disapprove ;  and  how 
livAen  disputes  teiininatc  in  uproar,  riot,  and  persecution, 
every  one  is  convincei!,  and  ti>o  many  have  experienced. 
That  diversity  of  opinions,  which  is  the  original  source  of 
such  evils  as  these,  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  diligently  ob- 
viated ;  nor  can  too  many  endeavours  be  used  to  check 
the  growth  of  new  doctrines,  and  reclaim  those  that  pro- 
pagate them,  before  sect^  are  formed,  or  schisms  esta- 
bhshed. 

This  ia  not  to  be  done  by  denying,  or  disputing,  the 
right  of  private  judgment,  but  by  exhorting  all  men  to 
exercise  it  in  a  proper  manner,  according  to  cncli  man's 
neasure  of  knowledge,  abilities,  and  opgxirtunitiee ;  and 
11^  endeavouring  to  remove  all  those  difficulties  which 
may  obstruct  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  exposing  the  un- 
rensonableneEB  of  such  prejudices  as  may  perplex  or  mie- 
Icftd  the  inquirer. 

The  prejudice,  to  which  many  of  the  disorders  of  the 
present  age,  in  which  infidelity,  superstition,  and  enthu- 
siasm, seem  contending  for  empire  over  us,  may  be  justly 
ascribed,  is  an  overfondncss  of  novelty,  a  desire  of  striking 
out  new  paths  to  peace  and  happiness,  and  a  neglect  of 
following  the  precept  in  the  text  of  asking  for  the  old 
paths,  where  is  the  good  way,  and  n-alking  therein.  A 
precept  I  shall,  therefore,  endeavour  to  illustrate, 

First:   By  laying  before  you  the  dangers  of  judging 
of  religion,  without  long  and  diligent  examination, 
i  Secondly  :  By  evincing  tlie  reasonableness  of  search- 
into  antiquity,  or  of  asking  for  the  old  paths.     And 

Thirdly  :  By  shewing  the  happiness  which  attends 
a  well-gi'ounded  behef,  and  steady  practice  of  religion. 

First:    I  propose  to  lay  before  you  the  dangers  of 
of  religion,  without  a  long  and  dihgent  exai 
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There  is  no  topick  mord  the  favourite  of  the  present 
age,  than  the  innocence  of  errour  accompanied  with  sin- 
cerity. This  doctrine  has  been  cultivated  with  the  ut- 
jaost  diligence,  enforced  with  all  the  arts  of  argument, 
and  embellished  with  all  the  ornaments  of  eloquence,  but 
perhaps  not  bounded  with  equal  care,  by  proper  limita- 
tions, nor  preserved  by  just  explication,  from  being  a  snaie 
to  pride,  and  a  stuinbling  block  to  weakness. 
'  That  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  will  do  right,  that  he 
will  require  in  proportion  to  what  he  has  given,  and  pu- 
nish  men  for  the  misapplication  or  neglect  of  talents,  not 
for  the  want  of  them ;  that  he  condemns  no  man  for  not 
seeing  what  he  has  hid  from  him,  or  for  not  attending  to 
what  he  could  never  hear;  seems  to  be  the  necessary,  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  his  own  attributes. 

That  errour,  therefore,  may  be  innocent  will  not  be  de* 
nied,  because  it  undoubtedly  may  be  sincere ;  but  this 
concession  will  give  very  little  countenance  to  the  secnri^ 
and  supineness,  the  coldness  and  indifference  of  the  pre- 
sent generation,  if  we  consider  deliberately,  how  much  is 
required  to  constitute  that  sincerity,  which  shall  avert  the 
wrath  of  God,  and  reconcile  him  to  errour. 

Sincerity  is  not  barely  a  full  persuasion  of  the  truth  of 
our  assertions,  a  persuasion  too  often  grounded  upon  a 
high  opinion  of  our  own  sagacity,  and  confirmed,  perhaps^ 
by  .frequent  triumphs  over  weak  opponents,  continually 
gaining  new  strength  by  a  neglect  of  reexamination, 
whicib,  perhaps,  we  decline,  by  industriously  diverting  awr 
attention  from  any  objections  that  arise  in  our  thoughts^ 
and  suppressing  any  suspicion  of  a  fallacy,  before  the 
mind  has  time  to  connect  its  ideas,  to  form  arguments^ 
and  draw  conclusions.  Sincerity  is  not  a  heat  of  die 
heart,  kept  up  by  eager  contentions  or  warm  professions^ 
nor  a  tranquiUity  produced  by  confidence,  and  continued 
by  indolence.  There  may  be  zeal  without  sincerity,  and  ae** 
curity  without  innocence.  If  we  forbear  to  inquire  through 
laziness  or  pride,  or  inquire  with  partiality,  passion,  preci- 
pitancy ;  if  we  do  not  watch  over  the  most  hidden  motions 
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'  'of  Hur  hearu,  and  endeavour,  with  oiir  utmost  clTorts,  to 
banish  ail  those  secret  tendencies,  and  all  those  lurking 
inclinations,  which  operate  very  frequently  without  being 
attended  to  even  by  ourselves ;  Lf  we  do  not  cony  on  out 
search  without  regard  to  the  reputation  of  our  teachers, 
our  followers,  or  ourselves,  and  labour  after  truth  with 
equal  industry  and  caution ;  let  us  not  pi-esuine  to  put 
any  trust  in  our  sincerity. 

Such  is  the  present  wcidcucss  and  comiption  of  human 
nature,  that  sincerity,  real  sincerity,  is  rarely  to  be  found ; 
K^nl,  till  it  be  found,  it  is  llie  last  degree  of  folly  to  reprc- 
<nt  errour  as  innocent.     By  a  God  in6nitely  merciful, 
■id  propitiated  by  the  death  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  it 
lay,  indeed,  be  pardoned,  but  it  cannot  be  justified. 
But  the  greatest  part  of  those  that  declaim  with  most 
Khemence  in  defence  of  their  darling  notions,  seem  to 
tave  very  little  claim  even  to  pardon  on  account  of  their 
kcerity-     It  is  difficult  to  conceive  what  time  is  allotted 
p  religious  questions  and  controversies  by  a  man  who.se 
e  is  engrossed  by  the  hurries   of  business,  and  whose 
loughts  are  continually  upon  the  stretch,  to  form  plana 
r  the  improvement  of  his  fortune,  or  the  gratiJicatlon  of 
I  ambition.     Nor  is  it  very  probable,  that  such  sub- 
Kts  are  more  seriously  considered  by  men  abandoned  to 
Uostire,  men  who  sit  don-n  to  cat,  and  rise  up  to  playi 
e  life  is  a  circle  of  successive  amusements,  and  whose 
i  are  distinguished  only  by  vicissitudes  of  pleasure. 
lOd  yet  the  questions  which  these  frequently  decide,  and 
decide  without  the  least  suspicion  of  their  o^^-n  qualifica- 
tions, are  often  of  a  very  intricate  and  complicated  kind, 
which  must  be  disentangled  by  a  long  and  continued  at- 
tention, and  resolved  witli  many  restrictions  and  great 
caution-      Not  only  knowledge,   judgment,  and   experi- 
ence, but  uiiintemipted  leisure  aiid  retirement  are  neces- 
sary, that  the  chain  of  reasoning  may  be  preserved  im- 
broken,  and  the  mind  pcifonn  its  operations,  without  any 
liindrance  from  foreign  objects. 
I  I'o  this  cud  men  have  formerly  retreated  to  solitudes 
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and  doisters,  and  excluded  all  the  cares  and  pleasures  of 
the  wodd,  and  when  they  have  spent  a  great  part  of  their 
lives  in  study  and  meditation^  at  last,  perhaps,  deHrer 
their  opinions,  as  learned  men  will  generally  do,  with  dif 
fidence  and  fear. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  present  age  if  men  were  now 
thus  distrustful  of  their  own  abilities.  They  would  not 
then  adopt  opinions,  merely  because  they  wish  them  to  be 
true,  then  defend  what  they  have  once  adopted,  warm 
themselves  into^  confidence,  and  then  rest  satisfied  widi 
the  pleasing  consciousness  of  their  own  anceri^.  We 
should  not  then  see  men,  not  eminent  for  any  superioor 
gifts  of  nature,  or  extracndinary  attainments,  endeavour- 
ing to  f<mn  new  sects,  and  to  draw  the  world  after  them. 
They  may,  indeed,  act  with  an  honest  intention,  and  so  hi 
with  sinceri^,  but  certainly  without  that  caution  whidi 
their  inexperience  ought  to  suggest,  and  that  reverence  fer 
their  superiours,  which  reason,  as  well  as  the  laws  of  so* 
dety,  requires.  They  seem,  even  when  considered  with 
the  utmost  candour,  to  have  rather  consulted  their  own 
imaginations,  than  to  have  asked  for  the  old  paths,  where 
is  the  good  way.  It  is,  therefore,  proper  in  this  place  that 
I  should  endeavour, 

Secondlt  :  To  evince  the  reasonableness  of  seaxchii^ 
into  antaquity,  or  of  askii^  for  the  **  old  paths.'* 

A  contempt  of  the  monuments  and  the  wisdom  of  an- 
tiquity, may  justly  be  reckoned  one  of  the  reigning  fidlies 
of  these  days,  to  which  pride  and  idleness  have  equally 
contributed.  The  study  of  antiquity  is  laborious ;  and  to 
despise  what  we  cannot,  or  will  not  understand,  is  a  much 
more  expeditious  way  to  reputation.  Part  of  the  disesteem 
into  which  their  writings  are  now  fallen,  may  indeed  be 
ascribed  to  that  exorbitant  degree  of  veneration,  in  which 
they  were  once  held  by  blindness  and  superstition.  But 
there  is  a  mean,  betwixt  idolatry  and  insult,  between  weak 
credulity  and  total  disbelief.  The  andents  are  not  infid- 
lible,  nor  are  their  decisions  to  be  received  without  ex- 
amination; but  they  are  at  least  the  determinations  of 
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^H^en  equally  desirous  with  ourselves  of  discoreriug  truth, 

^^■pd  who  had,  in  some  cases,  better  oppoitunitics  than  we 

^^■ow  have. 

^^^  With  regard  to  the  order  aud  government  of  the  pri- 
mitive church,  we  may  doubtless  follow  their  authority 
with  perfect  security ;  they  coidd  not  possibly  be  ignorant 
of  laws  executed,  and  customs  practised,  by  themselves ; 
nor  woidd  they,  even  supposing  them  corrupt,  serve  any 
interests  of  their  own,  by  handing  down  false  accounts  to 
posterity.  We  are,  therefore,  to  inquire  from  them,  the 
different  orders  established  in  the  ministry  from  the  apos- 
lolick  ages ;  the  different  employments  of  each,  and  their 
several  ranks,  subordinations,  and  degrees  of  authority. 
From  their  writings  we  are  to  vindicate  the  establishment 
of  our  church,  and  by  tlie  same  writings  are  those  who 
differ  from  us,  in  these  particulars,  to  defend  their  con- 

^^^^or  is  this  the  only,  though  perhaps  the  chief  use  of 
^Hpose  writers :  for,  in  matters  of  faith,  and  points  of  doc- 
^^mne,  those,  at  least,  who  hved  in  the  ages  nearest  to  the 
limes  of  the  apostles,  undoubtedly  deserve  to  be  con- 
sulted. The  oral  doctrines,  and  occasional  explications 
of  the  apostles,  would  not  be  immediately  foi^otlen,  in 
the  churches  to  which  they  had  preached,  and  which  had 
attended  to  them,  with  the  diligence  and  reverence  which 
their  mission  and  character  demanded.  Their  solutions  of 
difficulties,  and  determinations  «f  doubtful  questions, 
must  have  been  treasured  up  in  the  mcmoiy  of  their  au- 
diences, and  transmitted  for  some  time  from  father  to  son. 
Every  thing,  at  least,  that  was  declared  by  the  inspired 
teachers  to  be  necessary  to  salvation,  must  have  been  care- 
fully recorded ;  and,  therefore,  what  we  find  no  traces  of 
in  the  Scripture,  or  the  early  fathers,  as  most  of  the  pecu- 
liar tenets  of  the  Romish  church,  must  certainly  be  con- 
cluded to  be  not  necessary.  Thus,  by  consulting  first  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  next  the  writers  of  the  primitive 
ehurch,  we  shall  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  will 

tGod  i  thus  shall  we  discover  the  good  way,  and  find 
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that  Test  for  oar  souls,  which  will  amply  recompense  oar 
studies  and  inquiries,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  prove,  * 

Thirdly  :  By  showing  the  happiness  which  attends  a 
well-grounded  belief,  and  steady  practice  of  religion. 

The  serenity  and  satisfeustion  at  which  we  arrive  by  a 
firm  and  settled  petsuasion  of  the  fundamental  articles  of 
our  religion,  is  very  justly  represented  by  the  expression 
of  finding  rest  for  the  souL  A  mind  restless  and  unde* 
lermined,  continually  fluctuating  betwixt  various  opinions, 
always  in  pursuit  of  some  better  scheme  of  duties,  and 
more  eligible. system  of  fiEdth,  eager  to  embrace  every  new 
doctrine,  and  adopt  the  notions  of  every  pretender  to  ex* 
traordinary  light,  can  never  be  sufficiently  calm  and  un- 
ruffled, to  attend  to  those  duties  which  procure  that  peace 
of  God  which  passeth  all  understanding. 

Suspense  and  uncertainty  distract  the  soul,  disturb  its 
motions,  and  retard  its  operations :  while  we  doubt  in  what 
manner  to  worship  Grod,  there  is  great  danger  lest  we 
should  neglect  to  worship  him  at  all.  A  man,  conscious 
of  having  long  neglected  to  worship  God,  can  scarcely 
place  any  confidence  in  his  mercy,  or  hope,  in  the  most 
pressing  exigencies,  for  his  protection.  And  how  misera- 
ble is  that  man,  who,  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  in  the 
hour  of  death,  is  without  trust  in  the  goodness  of  his  Cre- 
ator !  This  state,  dreadful  as  it  appears,  may  be  justly 
apprehended  by  those  who  spend  their  lives  in  roving  from 
one  new  way  to  another,  and  are  so  far  from  asking  for 
"  the  old  paths,'*  where  is  the  "  good  way,"  that  when 
they  are  shown  it,  they  say,  "  We  will  not  walk  therrin.** 
There  is  a  much  closer  connexion  between  practice 
and  speculation  than  is  generally  imagined.  A  man  dis* 
quieted  with  scruples  concerning  any  important  article 
of  religion,  will,  for  the  most  part,  find  himself  indifferent 
xmd  cold,  even  to  those  duties  which  he  practised  before 
with  the  most  active  diligence  and  ardent  satisfaction. 
Let  him  then  ask  for  the  old  paths,  where  is  the  good  way» 
and  he  shall  find  rest  for  his  soul.  His  mind,  once  set  at 
ease  from  perplexity,  and  perpetual  agitation,  will  return 
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ritli  more  vig;our  to  tlio  exercises  of  piety.     An  uniform 

reeverance  in  these  holy  practices,  will  produce  a  steiuly 

liidence  in  the  Divine  favour,  and  ihat  confidence  will 

plcte  his  happiness.     To  which  that  we  may  all  -at- 

,  God  of  his  intinite  mercy  grant,  for  the  merits  of 

s  Chrifit,  our  Saviour;  to  whom,  with  the  Father  and 

i  Holy  Ghost,  ho  ascribed,  as  is  most  due,  all  honuuT) 

loratiou,  and  praise,  now  and  ever !    Amen. 
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It  has  been  observed  by  those  who  have  employed  them- 
Belves  in  considering  the  methods  of  Providence,  and  the 
government  of  the  world,  that  good  and  evil  arc  distri- 
buted, through  atl  states  of  life,  if  not  in  equal  propoitioas, 
yet  in  such  degrees  as  leave  very  little  room  for  those 
murmurs  and  complaints,  which  ai^e  frequently  produced 
by  supeiiicial  inquiries,  negligent  surveys,  and  impatient 
comparisons. 

-  Every  condition  has,  with  regard  to  this  life,  its  incon- 
s,  ondcveryconditton  has  likewise  ils  advantages; 
lugh  its  position  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  may  be  so 
tried,  as  that  at  some  times  the  misery  may  be  concealed, 
I  at  other  times  the  happiness ;  but  to  judge  only  by 
e  eye  is  not  the  way  to  discover  truth.  We  may  pass 
f  men,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  whether  they 
e  to  be  numbered  among  those  whose  felicities,  or  whose 
rows,  preponderate ;  as  we  may  walk  over  the  ground, 
Stbout  knowing  whether  its  entrails  contain  mines  of 

Id,  or  beds  of  sand. 
PKor  is  it  less  certain,  that,  with  respect  to  the  more 
lortant  prosptrcts  of  a  future  state,  the  same  impar- 
jity  of  distribution  may  he  generally  remarked ;  every 
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eoDflfitioD  of  hiiBHAitjr  hetig  exposed  on  one  side, 
gnaided  oa  die  odier;  so  diat  ewery  shoi  is  Uuidawit 
dioogh  name  mie  arenrliefased;  everjiiMai  is  oUigod  to 
Tigilaiioe,  but  none  are  banned  b^ood  dwir  stnngdL 
Tbe  great  biniDesiy  Aeiefbiey  of  eveiy  sNoa  18  to  look  dSU 
geodj  lomid  faim,  that  he  may  note  die  appioadKS  of  an 
oieBij;  and  to  bar  the  aifvnnes  of  temptatiott,  wUdi  As 
pardcalar  cbcomstanoes  of  his  life  aie  most  likety  to  ky 
open ;  and  to  keep  his  heart  in  perpetual  alann  against 
those  sins  which  constantly  besi^^  him*  If  he  be  richy 
let  him  beware,  lest  when  he  is  ^^  tvHy  he  deny  God/*  and 
say,  **  Who  is  the  Lord  ?"  If  he  be  poor,  let  him  cau- 
tiously  avoid  to  **  steal,**  and  ^  take  the  name**  of  his 
**  God  in  Tain.** 

There  are  some  conditions  of  hnmanity,  which  are  made 
particularly  dangerous  by  an  uncommon  d^;ree  of  seeming 
secnri^;  conditions,  in  whidi  we  appcBr  so  compleleiy 
Ibitified,  that  we  have  litde  todread,  and,  therefore,  gin 
ooTBelves  up  too  readily  to  negligence  and  supinenesa; 
and  are  destroyed  widiout  precaution,  because  we  flattesed 
ourselves,  that  destruction  could  not  approach  us.  Una 
fetal  slumber  of  treacherous  tianqfuillity  may  be  produced 
and  prolonged  by  many  causes,  by  causes  as  various  as 
the  situations  of  life.  Our  condition  may  be  such,  as  may 
place  us  out  of  the  reach  of  diose  goieral  admonitions,  by 
which  the  rest  of  mankind  are  reminded  of  their  erronrsy 
and  awakened  to  their  du^;  it  may  remove  us  to  a  great 
distance  from  the  common  incitementB  to  common  widEed<» 
ness,  and,  therefere,  may  superinduce  afbrgetfulnessofonr 
natural  frailties,  and  suppress  all  suspicions  of  the  en* 
croachments  of  sin.  And  the  sin  to  which  we  are  parti* 
cnlarly  tempted,  may  be  <^  that  insidious  and  seductive 
kind,  as  that,  without  alarming  us  by  the  horrours  of  its 
appearance,  and  shocking  us  with  the  enormity  of  any 
single  acts,  may,  by  slow  advances,  possess  the  soid,  and 
in  destroying  us  differ  only  from  the  atrociousness  of  more 
apparent  wickedness,  as  a  lingering  pmson  differs  from  the 
sword ;  more  difficultly  avoided,  and  more  certainly  fetaL 
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_  f  To  temptations  of  ihia  subtle  insinuating  kind,  the  life 
of  men  of  learning  seems  above  all  others  to  be  exposed. 
Ah  they  are  themselves  appointed  the  teachers  of  olhere* 
they  very  rarely  have  the  dangers  of  their  own  state  set 
before  them ;  as  they  aje,  by  their  abstraction  and  retire- 
ment, secluded  from  the  gaieties,  the  luxuries,  and  tic 
pageantries  of  hfe,  they  are  willingly  persuaded  to  bcKeve, 
that  because  tfaey  are  at  a  great  distance  from  the  rocks 
on  which  conscience  is  most  frequently  wrecked,  that, 
tlierefore,  they  saU  with  safety,  mid  may  give  themselves 
to  the  wind,  without  a  compass.  The  crimes,  from  which 
they  are  in  danger,  arc  not  those  from  which  the  mind 
has  been  taught  to  shrink  away  with  honour,  or  against 
which  the  invectives  of  mural  or  theological  writers  have 
genercdly  been  directed ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  suffered 
to  approach  imregarded,  to  goiu  ground  imperceptibly 
)ipon  minds  directed  to  different  views,  and  to  fix  them- 
selves at  leisure  in  the  heart,  where  perhaps  they  are 
scarcely  discovered  till  they  are  past  eradication. 

To  these  caases,  or  to  some  of  titcsei  it  must  surely  be 
imputed,  that  learning  is  found  so  frequently  to  fail  in  the 
direction  of  life ;  and  to  operate  so  faintly  and  imcertainly 
in  the  regiUation  of  tlicir  conduct,  who  are  most  celebrated 
for  their  application  and  proficiency.  Tliey  have  been 
betrayed  by  some  false  security,  to  withhold  their  atten- 
tion from  their  own  lives ;  they  have  grown  knowing  with- 
out growing  virtuous;  and  have  failed  of  the  wisdom 
which  is  llie  gift  of  the  Father  of  lights,  because  they  have 
thought  it  unnecessary  to  seek  it  with  that  anxiety  and  im- 
portunity, to  which  oidy  it  is  granted ;  they  have  trusted  to 
their  mvn  powers,  and  were  "  wise  in  their  own  conceits." 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  men,  to  whom  the  precept 
given  by  the  apostle  to  his  converts,  against  too  great  con- 
fidence in  their  understandings,  may  be  more  properly 
inodcuted,  than  those  who  arc  dedicated  to  the  profession 
of  literature ;  and  are,  therefore,  necessarily  advanced  to 
degrees  of  knowledge  above  th«m  who  are  disi>ersed 
mong  manual  occupations,  and  the  vulgar  parts  of  life ; 
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wliofle  attention  is  confined  witUn  the  narrow  limits  of 
their  own  employnients,  and  who  have  not  often  leisoke 
to  think  <^  more  than  the  means  of  rdieving  their  own 
wants,  by  siq^jing  the  demands  of  others. 

With  these,  and  sodi  as  these,  placed  sometimes,  bj 
whaterer  means,  in  much  higher  slaticms,  a  man  €ft  learn- 
ing has  soeh  frequent  oppcntnnities  of  comparing  himadf; 
and  is  so  strongly  incited,  by  that  compariscm,  to  indalge 
the  contemplation  of  his  own  saperiority,  that  it  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  wonderful,  that  vanity  creeps  in  iqpon 
him;  that  he  does  not  willingly  withdraw  his  imagination 
£pom  objects  that  so  mudi  flatter  his  passions;  thathepnr* 
sues  the  train  of  thought  bom  one  reflection  to  another, 
places  himself  and  others  in  every  situation  in  which  he 
can  appear  with  advantage  in  his  own  eyes,  rises  to  com* 
parisons  with  still  higher  characters,  and  still  retains  the 
habit  of  giving  himself  the  preference;  and  in  all  dis- 
putable cases,  turns  the  balance  in  his  own  favour,  by 
superadding,  from  his  own  conceit,  that  wisdom  which 
by  nature  he  does  not  possess,  or  by  industry  he  has  not 
acquired. 

This  wisdom  in  his  own  conceit  is  very  easily  at  first 
mistaken  for  qualities,  not  in  themselves  Icriminaly  nor  in 
themselves  dangerous ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  fix  the  limits,  in 
speculation,  between  a  resolute  adherence  to  that  which 
appears  truth,  and  an  obstinate  obtrusion  of  peculiar  no- 
tions upon  the  understanding  of  others ;  between  the  plea- 
sure that  naturally  arises  from  the  eulai^ment  of  the 
mind,  and  increase  of  knowledge,  and  that  which  proceedisi 
from  a  contempt  of  others,  and  the  insolent  triumphs  of 
intellectual  stiperiority.  Yet,  though  the  confines  of  these 
qualities  are  nearly  alike,  their  extremes  are  widely  dif- 
ferent ;  and  it  will  soon  be  discovered,  how  much  evil  is 
avoided  by  repressing  that  opinion  of  ourselves,  which 
vanity  suggests;  and  that  confidence,  which  is  gained 
only  by  measuring  ourselves  by  ourselves,  dwelling  on 
our  own  excellence,  and  flattering  ourselves  \vith  secret 
panegyricks. 
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the  source  of  muny 
uults,  as  well  as  miseries,  to  men  of  learning,  it  seems  of 
tlie  utmost  importance,  to  obviate  it  in  the  youn^,  who 
may  be  imagined  to  be  very  little  tainted,  and  suppress  it 
in  others,  whose  greater  advances,  and  more  extensive 
reputation,  have  more  endangered  them ;  nor  can  any  man 
think  himself  so  innocent  of  this  fault,  or  so  secure  from 
it,  as  that  it  should  be  unnecessary  for  him  to  consider, 

FiHST:  The  dangers  which  men  of  learning  incur,  by 
being  wise  in  their  own  conceits. 

Secondly:  I'he  proper  means  by  which  that  pernicious 
conceit  of  wisdom  may  be  avoided  or  suppressed. 

In  order  to  stjite  with  more  accuracy  the  dangers  which 
men  dedicated  to  Icaniiug  may  be  reasonably  imagined  to 
incur,  by  being  «-ise  in  their  own  conceits ;  it  is  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  different  periods  of  their  lives  j  and  to 
eiiaminc,  whether  this  disposition  is  not  in  its  tendency 
equally  opposite  to  our  duty,  and,  by  inevitable  conse- 
quence, in  its  effects,  vqually  destructive  of  itwr  happiness, 
in  CTeiy  Btatc. 

The  business  of  the  life  of  a  scholar  is  to  accunitiUite, 
and  lo  difTuse  knowledge;  to  learn,  in  order  that  he  may 
trarh.  The  first  part  of  his  lime  is  assigne<]  to  study, 
and  the  acquisition  of  learning;  the  latter,  to  the  practice 
of  those  arts  which  he  has  acquired,  and  to  the  instruc- 
tion of  others,  who  have  had  less  time,  or  opportunities, 
or  abilities  for  improvement.  In  the  state,  therefore,  of 
a  learner,  or  of  a  teacher,  the  man  of  letters  is  always  to 
be  considered ;  and  if  it  shall  appear,  that,  on  whatever 
pan  of  his  task  he  is  employed,  a  false  opinion  of  hLs  own 
excellence  will  naturally  and  certainly  defeat  his  endea- 
Tomfs ;  it  may  l>e  hoped,  that  there  will  he  found  suffi- 
cient reason,  why  no  man  shoidd  "  be  wise  in  his  own 
conceit," 

Since  no  man  can  teach  what  be  has  never  learned, 
the  value  and  usefidness  of  the  lalter  part  of  life  must  de- 
pend in  a  greitl  measure  upon  the  proper  application 
Ilhe  earlier  years ;  and  he  that  neglects  the  improve- 
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ment  of  his  own  mind,  will  never  be  enaUed  to  inatmci 
others.  Light  most  strike  on  the  body*  I7  which  light 
can  be  r^ected.  The  diiqM)6ition»  theiefoie^  whidbt  best 
befits  a  yoong  man,  aboat  to  engage  in  a  life  of  study,  is 
patience  in  inquiry ;  eagerness  of  knowledge;  and  wE- 
liugness  to  be  instructed;  a  due  sabmissioii  to  gnaler 
abilities  and  longer  experience;  and  a  ready  obedieiioe  to 
those  from  whom  he  is  to  expect  the  removal  of  his  igno- 
rance, and  the  resolution  of  his  doubts. 

How  unlike  any  one,  wise  in  his  own  conoeitf  is  to  ex- 
cite,  or  promote  in  himsdf,  such  inclinations,  may  be 
easily  determined.  It  is  well  known  that  study  is  not  di- 
ligently prosecuted,  but  at  the  expense  of  many  pleasures 
and  amusements;  which  no  young  man  will  be  persuaded 
to  forbear,  but  upon  die  most  cogent  motives,  and  thd 
strongest  conviction.  He  that  is  to  draw  truth  from  the 
depths  of  obscuriQr,  must  be  fully  informed  of  its  vaki^ 
and  Che  neoessi^  of  finding  it ;  he  that  engages  in  a  slate 
opposite  to  the  pleasures  of  sense,  and  the  gratification  of 
every  higher  passion,  must  have  some  principle  withiny 
strongly  implanted,  which  may  enforce  industry,  and  leptl 
temptation.  But  how  shall  he,  who  is  already  **  wise  in 
his  own  conceit,*'  submit  to  such  tedious  and  laborious 
methods  of  instruction  ?  Why  should  he  tdl  for  thatf 
which,  in  his  own  opinion,  be  possesses ;  and  drudge  for 
the  supply  of  wants,  which  he  does  not  feel  ?  He  has  al- 
ready such  d^;rees  of  knowledge,  as,  magnified  by  his  own 
imagination,  exalt  him  above  the  rest  of  mankind; 
and  to  dimb  higher,  would  be  to  labour  without  advan- 
tage. 

He  already  has  a  wide  extent  of  science  vrithin  his 
view,  and  his  willingness  to  be  pleased  with  himself  does 
not  suffer  him  to  think,  or  to  dwell  on  the  thought  of  any 
thing  beyond;  and  who  that  sees  all  would  wish  to  see 
further  ?  That  submission  to  authority,  and  that  reverence 
for  instruction,  which  so  well  becomes  every  man  at  his 
first  entrance  upon  new  regions  of  learning,  where  all  ia 
novelty,  confusion,  and  darkness,  and  no  way  is  to  be 
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found  through  ttie  intricacies  of  opposite  sjetetOB,  but  by 
tracing  Uie  steps  of  those  that  have  gone  before;  that  wil- 
lingness to  receive  imphcitly  what  further  advances  only 
can  enable  him  to  prove,  which  initiation  always  sup- 
poses, are  very  little  to  be  expected  from  him,  who  looks 
down  with  scom  upon  his  teacher,  and  is  more  ready  to 
censure  the  obscurity  of  precepts,  than  to  suspect  the 
force  of  his  own  understanding.  Knowledge  is  to  bo  at- 
tained by  slow  and  gradual  acquisitions,  by  a  carefid  re- 
view of  our  ideas,  and  a  regular  superstructure  of  one 
proposition  on  another;  and  is,  therefore,  the  reward  only 
of  diligence  and  patience.  But  patience  is  the  effect  of 
modesty ;  pride  grasps  at  the  whole ;  and  what  it  cannot 
hold,  it  affects  to  despise ;  it  is  rather  solicitous  to  display, 
than  increase  its  acquisitions ;  and  rather  endeavours  by 
fame  to  supply  the  want  of  knowledge,  than  by  know- 
ledge lo  arrive  at  fame. 

That  these  are  not  imaginary  representations,  but  true 
copies  of  real  life,  most  of  those  to  whom  the  instruction 
of  young  men  is  intrusted  will  be  ready  to  confess ;  since 
they  have  often  the  dissatisfaction  of  finding,  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  greater  advances  have  been  made  in  the  first 
period  of  life,  there  is  less  diligence  in  the  second.  And 
that,  as  it  was  said  of  the  ancient  Gauls,  that  they  were 
more  than  men  in  the  onset,  and  less  than  women  in  the 
shock ;  it  may  be  said  in  our  hterary  contentions,  that 
many,  who  were  men  at  school,  are  boys  at  the  col- 
lege. 

Their  ardour  remits,  their  diligence  relaxes,  and  they 
give  themselves  to  a  lazy  contemplation  of  comparative 
excellence,  without  considering  that  the  comparison  is 
hourly  growing  less  advantageous,  and  that  the  acquisi- 
tions which  they  boast  are  mouldering  away. 

Such  is  the  danger  to  a  learner,  of  too  early  an  opinion 
of  his  own  importance :  but  if  we  suppose  him  to  have 
escaped  in  his  first  years  this  fatal  confidence,  and  to  be 
betrayed  into  it  by  a  longer  series  of  successful  application, 
its  effects  will  then  be  equally  dangerous ;  and  as  it  hiu- 
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ders  a  young  man  firom  receiving  instruction)  it  will  oIk 
struct  an  older  student  in  conveying  it. 

There  is  no  employment  in  which  m^i  are  more  easQy 
betrayed  to  indecency  and  impatience,  than  in  that  ct 
teaching ;  in  which  they  necessarily  converse  with  those 
who  are  their  inferiours  in  the  relation  by  which  they 
are  connected,  and  whom  it  may  be  sometimes  proper  to 
treat  with  that  dignity  which  too  often  swells  into  arro* 
gance  ;  and  to  restrain  with  such  authority  as  not  every 
man  has  learned  to  separate  from  tyranny.  In  this 
state  of  temporary  honour,  a  proud  man  is  too  willing  to 
exert  his  prerogative ;  and  too  ready  to  forget  that  he  is 
dictating  to  those,  who  may  one  d^y  dictate  to  him.  He 
is  inclined  to  wonder  that  what  he  comprehends  himself 
is  not  equally  dear  to  others ;  and  often  reproaches  the 
intellects  of  his  auditors,  when  he  ought  to  blame  the 
confusion  of  his  own  ideas,  and  the  improprieties  of  his 
own  language.  He  reiterates,  therefore,  his  positions 
without  elucidation,  and  enforces  his  assertions  by  his 
frown,  when  he  finds  arguments  less  easy  to  be  supplied. 
Thus  forgetting  that  he  had  to  do  with  men,  whose  pas^ 
sions  are  perhaps  equally  turbulent  with  his  own,  he 
transfers  by  degrees  to  his  instruction  the  prejudices 
which  are  first  raised  by  his  behaviour ;  and  having  forced 
upon  his  pupils  an  hatred  of  their  teacher,  he  sees  it 
quickly  terminate  in -a  contempt  of  the  precept. 

But  instruction  extends  further  than  to  seminaries  of 
students,  or  the  narrow  auditories  of  sequestered  litera- 
ture. The  end  of  learning  is,  to  teach  the  publick,  to 
superintend  the  conduct,  watch  over  the  morals,  and  re- 
g^ulate  the  opinions  of  parishes,  dioceses,  and  provinces ; 
to  check  vices  in  their  first  eruption,  and  suppress  heresies 
in  the  whispers  of  their  rise.  And  surely  this  awful,  this 
arduous  task,  requires  qualities,  which  a  man  ^^  wise  in 
his  own  conceit,**  cannot  easily  attain ;  that  mildness  of 
address,  that  patience  of  attention,  that  calmness  of  dispu- 
tation, that  selection  of  times,  and  places,  and  circum- 
stances^  which  the  vehemence  of  pride  will  not  regard. 
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jnd,  in  reality,  it  wiU  generally  be  found,  that  the  first 
objection  and  tlie  lost  to  anunacceptabtti  pastor,  is,  that  he 
is  proud,  that  he  is  too  wise  for  familiarity,  and  n-ill  not  de- 
scend to  the  level  with  common  understandings. 

Such  is  the  consequence  of  too  high  on  esteem  of  oar 
own  powers  and  knowledge ;  it  makes  us  in  youth  negli- 
gent, and  in  age  useless ;  it  teaches  us  too  soon  to  be  sa- 
tisfied with  our  attainments ;  or  it  makes  our  attainments 
unpleasing,  unpopular,  and  ineffectual ;  it  neither  suffers 
us  to  learn,  nor  to  teach ;  but  nHthholds  us  from  those  by 
wbom  we  might  be  instructed,  and  drives  those  from  wb 
whom  we  might  instruct.  It  is,  tliereforc,  necessary  (o 
obviate  these  evils,  by  inquiring, 
kSECONDLTf:  By  what  means  this  pernicious  conceit  of 

Idom  may  be  avoided  or  suppressed. 
p^It  might  be  imagined,  if  daily  experience  did  not  show 
118  how  vainly  judgments  are  formed  of  real  life,  from 
speculative  principles,  that  it  might  be  easy  for  any  man 
to  extirpate  a  high  conceit  of  human  learning  from  his 
own  heart,  or  that  of  another ;  siiicc  one  great  piir|io8C  of 
knowledge  is  to  show  us  our  own  defects,  follies,  anil  mi- 
series ;  yet,  whatever  be  the  reason,  we  find  none  more 
subject  to  this  fault,  than  those  whose  course  of  life  ought 
more  particularly  to  exempt  them  from  it. 

For  the  suppression  of  tliis  vain  conceit,  so  injurious  to 
the  professors  of  learning,  many  considerations  might  be 
added  to  those  which  have  already  beeu  drawn  from  its 
effects.  The  reasons,  indeed,  why  every  man  should  be 
hiunble,  are  inseparably  connected  with  human  nature ; 
for  what  can  any  man  see,  either  within  or  without  him- 
self, that  does  not  afford  him  some  reason  to  remark  his 
own  ignorance,  imbecility,  and  meanness  ?  But  on  these 
reflections  it  is  less  proper  to  insist,  because  tliey  have 
beeu  explained  already  by  almost  every  writer  upon  moral 
and  religious  duties,  and  because,  in  reality,  the  pride 
which  requires  our  chief  caution  is  not  so  much  absolute, 
as  comparative.  No  man  so  much  values  himself  upon 
l|,thc  general  prerogatives  of  hiunan  nature,  as  upon  his 
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own  peculiar  superiority  to  other  men;  nor  will  hfBf 
therefore,  be  humblecU  by  being  told  of  the  ignorance,  the 
wealmesS)  and  wickedness  of  humanity ;  for  he  is  satiHfed 
with  being  accounted  one  of  the  most  knowing,  among 
the  ignorant ;  the  most  able,  among  the  weak ;  and  die 
most  virtuous,  amqng  the  wicked. 

The  pride  of  the  learned,  therefore,  can  only  be  re- 
pressed by  showing,  what  indeed,  might  easily  be  shown^ 
that  it  is  not  justifiable,  even  upon  comparison  with  the 
rest  of  men ;  for,  without  urging  any  thing,  in  derogation 
from  the  dignity  and  importance  oi  learning  in  genend, 
which  must  always,  either  immediately,  or  by  the  interven- 
tion of  others,  govern  the  world,  it  will  be  found,  that 
they  who  are  most  disposed  to  be  swelled  to  haughtiness 
by  their  own  attainments,  are  generally  so  &x  firom  having 
any  just  claim  to  the  superiority  which  they  exert,  that 
they  are  betrayed  to  vanity  by  ignorance :  and  are  pleased 
with  themselves,  as  a  hind  with  his  cottage,  not  because^ 
upon  inquiry,  they  are  convinced  of  the  reasonableness  of 
the  preference ;  but  because  they  overvalue  the  little  thej 
possess,  for  want  of  knowing  its  littleness,  and  are  con- 
tented with  their  own  state,  as  a  blind  man  feels  no  Ion 
from  the  absence  of  beauty.  Nor  needs  there  any  other 
proof  of  the  origin  of  literary  pride,  than  that  it  is  chiefly 
to  be  found  amongst  those  who  have  secluded  them- 
selves from  the  world,  in  pursuit  of  petty  inquiriesi  and 
trivial  studies. 

To  such  men  it  should  be  recommended,  that,  before 
they  suffer  themselves  to  fix  the  rule  of  their  own  accom- 
plishments, and  look  down  on  others  with  contempt,  they 
should  enjoin  themselves  to  spend  some  time  in  inquiring 
into  their  own  pretensions ;  and  consider  who  they  are 
whom  they  despise,  and  for  what  reason  they  suffer  them- 
selves to  indulge  the  arrogance  of  contempt.  Such  an 
examination  will  soon  drive  back  the  pedant  to  his  college, 
with  juster  conceptions,  and  with  humbler  sentiments ; 
for  he  will  find  that  those  whom  he  imagined  so  mudi 
below  his  own  exaltation,  often  flourish  in  the  esteem  of 
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tlic  world,  while  he  himself  is  uiiknann;  and  teaching 
those  Arts,  by  which  society  is  supporteil,  and  on  which 
the  happiness  of  the  world  depends ;  while  he  is  pleasing 
himself  with  idle  amuscinenbii,  and  wasting  his  life  upon 
questiouH,  of  which  very  few  desire  the  solution. 

But  if  this  method  of  obtaining  humility  be  ineffectual, 
he  may,  however,  establish  it  upon  more  strong  and  last- 
ing princi)i1c3,  by  applying  himself  to  the  duties  of  reli- 
gion, and  the  word  of  God:  that  sacred  and  insci'utable 
word,  which  will  show  him  tlie  inefficacy  of  all  other 
jiowledge,  and  those  duties  which  will  imprint  upon 
I  mind,  that  he  best  understands  the  sacred  writings 
>  most  carefully  obeys  ihcm.  Tlius  wUl  humility  fix 
,  firm  and  lasting  basis,  by  annihilation  of  oM  empty 
Sstinctions  and  petty  competitions,  Tiy  shoiving,  that 
£_flne  thing  only  is  necessary,"  and  that  "  God  is  all 
lalL" 
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*  Bai  let  a  man  exu 
driak  of  th&t  cap." 

NoTHi.VG  is  more  frequently  injurious  to  religion,  pr 
more  dangerous  to  mankind,  than  the  practice  of  adding 
to  the  Diii-ine  institutions,  and  of  leaching  for  doctrines 
the  commandments  of  men.  The  doctrines  of  Ok  blessed 
sacrament,  which,  as  they  are  expressed  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  do  not  seem  to  be  very  dark  or  difficult,  yet 
have  been  so  peiTcrted  and  misrepresented,  as  to  occasion 
many  disputes  among  men  of  learning,  and  many  divi- 
sions in  the  Christian  world.  Tij  our  own  church,  many 
religious  minds  have  been  filled  with  groundless  appre- 
hensions, and  distracted  vrilh  unnecessary  inquietudes,  by 
mistaken  notions  of  the  Lord's  supper.  Many  have  for- 
bom  to  partake  of  it,  beoausc  they  have  not,  in  their  own 
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(pinion,  arrived  at  that  degree  of  holiness,  required  to  it ; 
which  they  erroneously  conceive  to  be  such,  as  indeed  no 
mere  man  ever  can  attain ;  a  holiness,  which  cotisists  in 
little  less  than  a  complete  exemption  from  sin,  and  an 
uniform  and  uninterrupted  observance  of  every  precept  of 
religion.  They  find  themselves  unable  to  perform  this 
duty  without  imperfections,  and,  therefore,  they  entirely 
neglect  it;  not  considering,  that  the  same  reason  is  of 
equal  force  for  the  n^lect  of  every  duty  ;  since  none  can 
be  performed  by  us,  in  this  frail  state,  without  lapses, 
negligencies,  and  failings ;  and  that  God  will  accept  un- 
feigned repentance,  sincere  intentions,  and  earnest  endea- 
voiurs,  though  entangled  with  many  frailties.  They  do 
not  consider  that  tbo  participation  of  the  sacrament  is  a 
duty  enjoined  upon  all  Christians,  though  all  do  not  rise 
to  equal  degrees  of  virtue,  and  by  consequence,  that  many 
must  be  admitted  to  the  holy  table,  who  have  not  reached 
the  utmost  heights  of  religious  excellence.  Heaven  itself 
will  be  accessible  to  many  who  died  in  their  struggles 
with  sin ;  in  their  endeavours  after  virtue,  and  the  begin-* 
ning  of  a  new  life.  And  surely  they  are  not  to  be  ex- 
cluded from  commemorating  the  su£ferings  of  our  Saviour, 
in  a  Christian  congregation,  who  would  not  be  shut 
from  heaven,  from  the  assemblies  of  saints,  and  the  choirs 
of  an^ls. 

There  are  some  who  neglect  this  duty,  as  they  omit 
others,  not  from  scruples  of  melancholy  piety,  or  mis- 
taken severity,  but  from  supineness  and  carelessness,  or 
an  opinion  that  this  precept  is  less  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served, than  some  others  delivered  by  the  same  authority. 

Many  other  notions,  not  well  grounded,  or  capable  of 
proof,  are  entertained  of  this  institution ;  which  I  shall 
endeavour,  without  g^iving  a  particular  account  of  thent^ 
to  obviate  and  suppress,  by  shewing, 

First  :  What  is  the  nature  and  end  of  this  institution^ 
according  to  the  Scriptures, 

Secondly  :  What  are  the  obligations  which  enfonxr 
the  duty  of  communion.    And, 
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V  Thibdly  :  What  things  are  required  of  them  that  come 

V  the  Lord's  supper. 

r  First  :  I  propose  in  lay  before  you  the  nature  ami  eml 
T  this  iostitution,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
f  The  aecount  of  the  first  institutiou  of  this  sncrauient  is 
t  delivered  hy  the  Evangelist;  Luke  xxii.  19.  "And 
|l  took  hrend,  and  gave  thanks,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  it 
»  ^em,  saying.  This  ia  my  hotly  which  is  given  for 
;  this  do  in  remembrance  of  mo.  Likewise  also  the 
1  after  BupjKjr,  saying,  This  cup  is  the  New  Testa- 
mt  in  iny  blood,  which  is  shed  for  you."  Tliis  narra- 
I  repeated  in  the  epistle  to  the  (.'orinthiiius,  with 
ihis  comment  or  explanation,  "  As  often  as  ye  eat  this 
bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  show  the  Loi'd's  death 
till  he  come."  From  these  passages  compared  then,  it  ap- 
pears, that  this  sacrament  is  a  mpreseutation  of  the  death 
(if  our  Saviour,  appointed  by  himself,  to  be  celebrated  by 
all  his  followers,  in  all  ages ;  to  the  end  that  by  comme- 
tDornting  his  sufferings  in  a  solemn  and  public  manner, 
they  might  declare  their  confidence  in  his  merits,  their 
belief  of  his  miEsiou,  and  their  adherence  to  his  reli- 
gion. 

It  has  likewise  a  tendency  to  increase  this  confidence, 
confirm  tliia  belief,  and  estahli^  this  adherence,  not  only 
tte  the  new  strength  which  eveiy  idea  acquires  by  a  new 
tapression ;  and  which  every  persuasion  attains  by  new 
K>Uection,  approbation,  and  mefhtution,  but  likewise  by 
the  supernatural  and  extraordinary  influences  of  grace, 
and  those  blessings  which  God  has  annexed  to  the  due 
tise  of  means  appointed  by  Iiimself. 

By  commemorating  the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  we  confess  our  belief  iu  him ;  for 
why  else  should  we  perform  so  solemn  a  rite  in  commemo- 
ration of  him  ?  To  confess  our  belief  in  him,  is  to  declare 
ourselves  his  followers.  We  enter  into  an  oblipition  to 
perform  those  conditions  upon  which  he  has  admitted  us 
to  follow  him,  and  to  practise  nil  the  duties  of  that  reli- 
gion which  he  has  taught  us. 
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This  is  implied  in  the  word  sacrament,  which,  being 
originally  used  to  signify  an  oath  of  fidelity  taken  by  the 
soldiers  to  their  leaders,  is  now  made  use  of  by  the  church, 
to  import  a  solemn  vow,  of  unshaken  adherence  to  the 
faith  of  Christ 

Thus  the  sacrament  is  a  kind  of  repetition  of  baptiran, 
the  means  whereby  we  are  readmitted  into  the  commu- 
nion of  the  church  of  Christ,  when  we  have,  by  sin,  been 
separated  from  it;  for  every  sin,  and  much  more  any 
habit  or  course  of  sin  long  continued,  is,  according  to  the 
different  degrees  of  guilt,  an  apostasy  or  defection  firom 
our  Saviour ;  as  it  is  a  breach  of  those  conditions  upon 
which  we  became  his  followers  ;  and  he  that  breaks  the 
condition  of  a  coa-enant,  dissolves  it  on  his  side.  Having, 
therefore,  broken  the  covenant  between  us  and  our  Re- 
deemer, we  lose  the  benefits  of  his  death ;  nor  can  we 
have  any  hopes  of  obtaining  them,  while  we  remain  in 
this  state  of  separation  from  him. 

But  vain  had  been  the  suffering  of  our  Saviour,  had 
there  not  been  left  means  of  reconciliation  to  him ;  sinoe 
every  man  falls  away  from  him  occasionally,  by  sins  of 
negligence  at  least,  and  perhaps,  by  known,  deliberate, 
premeditated  offences.  So  that  some  method  of  renewing 
the  covenant  between  God  and  man  was  necessary ;  and 
for  this  purpose  this  sacrament  was  instituted ;  which  is, 
therefore,  a  renewal  of  our  broken  vows,  a  reentrance  into 
the  society  of  the  church,  and  the  act,  by  which  we  are 
restored  to  the  benefits  of  our  Saviour's  death,  upon  per- 
formance of  the  terms  prescribed  by  him. 

So  that  this  sacrament  is  a  solemn  ratification  of  a  co- 
venant renewed :  by  which,  after  having  alienated  our- 
selves from  Christ  by  sin,  we  are  restored,  upon  our  re- 
pentance and  reformation,  to  pardon  and  favour,  and  the 
certain  hopes  of  everlasting  life. 

When  we  thus  enter  upon  a  new  life  by  a  solemn,  de- 
liberate, and  serious  dedication  of  ourselves  to  a  more  ex- 
act and  vigilant  service  of  God,  and  oblige  ourselves  tp 
the  duties  of  piety  by  this  sacrament,  we  may  hope  tp 
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or: 

J 


obtain,  by  lervciit  and  bumble  piajer,  such  assisUiiices 
-from  God  as  may  cuablc  us  to  perfomi  those  cugagements, 
wbiuh  wc  have  entered  into  by  his  commoud,  and  in  the 
manner  apiwinted  by  hini;  always  remembering,  that  we 
ust  use  our  own  endeavours,  and  exert  our  utmost  iiatu- 
powers,  for  God  only  cooperates  with  the  diligent  and 
flihe  wab^hftil.  Wc  must  avoid  sin,  by  avoiding  those  oc- 
ions  which  betray  us  to  it ;  and  as  we  pray  that  wc 
lay  not  be  led,  wc  must  be  cautious  of  leading  ourselves, 

temptation. 

All  sin  that  is  committed  by  Christians,  ig  committed 
either  through  an  absolute  forgelfulncss  of  God,  for  the 
lime  in  which  the  iuordinat*  pussion,  of  whatever  kind  it 
be,  predominates  and  prevails  ;  or  because,  if  tlic  ideas  of 
God  and  religion  were  present  to  our  mijids,  they  were 
not  strong  enough  to  overcome  and  suppress  the  desires 
Lcited  by  some  pleasing,  or  the  ajtprehcnsions  raised  by 
ime  terrible  object.  So  that  either  the  love  or  i'wir  of 
temporal  good  or  evil,  were  more  powerful  than  the  love 
or  fear  of  God. 

All  ideas  influence  our  conduct  with  more  or  less  force, 

fi»  they  arc  more  or  less  strongly  impressed   upon   the 

id ;  and  they  arc  imjiressed  more  strongly,  as  they  are 

ire  fretjuenlly  recollected  or  renewed.     For  every  idea, 

whether  of  love,  fear,  grief,  or  any  other  passion,  loses  its 

force  by  time ;  and  miless  revived  by  accident  or  voluntary 

meditation,  will  at  last  vanish.     But  by  dwcUingujJOU, 

And  indulging  any  idea,  we  may  increaKc  its  efficacy  and 

irce,  make  it  by  degrees  predominant  in   the  soid,  luul 

it  to  an  ascendant  over  our  pEtssions,  so  that  it  shall 

iily  overrule  those  affections  or  appetites  which  formerly 

vannii'.ed  within  ua. 

Thus,  by  a  neglect  of  God's  norship  and  siicra- 
lents,  a  man  may  lose  almost  all  distinction  what- 
:ver  of  good  and  evil,  and  having  no  awe  of  the  Divine 
iwer  to  opiwsc  his  inclinations  to  wickedness,  may  go 
anl  iix>m  crime  to  crime  without  remorse.  And  he 
;t  struggles  against  vice,  aiid   is   often  overcome   by 
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powerful  temptations,  if,  instead  of  giving  way  to  idlenefls 
and  despair,  he  continnes  hisf  reststanoe,  and,  by  a  dili- 
gent attendance  upon  the  serviee  and  sacraments  of  the 
church,  together  with  a  r^^ular  practice  of  private  devo- 
tion, endeavouirs  to  strengthen  his  faith,  and  imprint  upon 
himself  an  habitual  attention  to  the  laws  of  Grod,  and  a 
constant  sense  of  his  presence,  he  will  soon  find  himself 
able  to  avoid  the  snares  of  sin ;  or,  if  he  fbll  into  them  by 
inadvertency,  to  break  them.  He  will  find  the  fear  of 
God  grow  superiour  to  the  desires  of  wealth,  or  the  love 
of  pleasure ;  and,  by  perrasting  to  frequent  the  church 
and  sacraments,  and  thereby  to  preserve  those  notions  of 
piety  frcnn  being  effaced  or  weakened,  he  will  be  able  to 
persevere  in  a  steady  practice  of  virtue,  ai^d  eigoy  the  mir 
speakable  pleasures  of  a  quiet  conacienoe, 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  blessed  sacrament  is  a  comme- 
moration of  the  death  of  our  Lord ;  consequently,  a  decla- 
ration of  our  faith ;  and  both  naturally,  and  by  the  co- 
operation of  God,  the  means  of  increasing  that  fisuth. 
And  it  appears  also  that  it  is  a  renewal  of  our  bapttamal 
vow,  after  we  have  broken  it  by  sin ;  and  a  renovation  of 
that  covenant  by  which  we  are  adopted  the  followers  of 
Jesus,  and  made  partakers  of  his  merits,  imd  the  benefits 
uf  his  death. 

This  account  has  almost  anticipated  what  I  professed  to 
treat  of, 

Seconhly  :  The  obligations  which  enforce  the  duty  of 
eommunicm. 

For  the  obligations  to  any  duty  must  bear  proportion  to 
the  importance  of  it;  and  the  im.portance  of  a  duty  must 
be  rated  by  the  effect  which  it  produces  or  promotes ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  benefits  which  we  receive  firom  this  sa- 
crament have  been  already  shown,  the  necessity  of  it  is 
sufficiently  apparent 

But  we  may  fieirther  enforce  this  practice  upon  ourselves 
and  others,  by  considering  first,  that  it  is  a  positive  in- 
junction of  our  blessed  Saviour,  which,  therefore,  all 
those  who  believe  in  him  are  bound  tp  obey.    That  to 
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ipute  ihe  usefulness,  or  call  in  quesiion  the  uecessity  of 
it,  is  to  refonu  Iiis  religion,  and  to  set  up  our  own  »-isdom 
in  opposition  to  his  conumuids ;  and  that  to  refuse  the 
mciuis  of  grace,  is  to  place  our  conlidcncc  in  our  own 
strengtli,  and  to  neglect  tbe  assistance  of  that  Comforter, 
who  came  down  from  heaven  according  to  the  most  true 
promise  of  our  hlessed  Savioui',  to  lead  the  apostles  out  of 
darkness  and  errour,  and  to  guide  them  and  us  into  the 
clear  light  and  certain  knowledge  of  God,  and  of  hia  Son 
Jesus  Christ, 

If  we  consider  Uiis  sacrament  as  a  renewal  of  the  vow 
of  baptitmi,  and  the  means  of  reconriling  us  to  God,  and 
restoring  us  to  u  participation  of  the  merits  oi  our  Sa- 
viour, wkicli  we  had  forfeited  by  sin,  we  shall  need  no  per- 
suasions to  a  frequent  communion.  For  certainly  uotbing 
can  be  more  dreadful  than  to  live  under  the  displeasure  of 
God,  in  constant  danger  of  appearing  before  liim  while 
he  is  yet  uuappeased,  and  of  losing  the  benetits  of  our  re- 
iption-  Whoever  he  be,  whom  sin  has  deluded  and 
away,  let  him  not  delay  to  return  to  bis  duty,  lest 
le  sudden  disease  Berm  upon  him,  and  the  hand  of 

;lb  cut  him  off  for  ever  from  amy  possibility  of  reforma- 
tion, while  he  is  indolent  and  voluptuous,  irreligious,  and 
profane.  It  will  be  too  late  to  iiewail  his  supiueness,  and 
lament  hia  folly,  when  the  dreadful  and  uTcvocable  sen- 
tence is  past,  and  the  gates  of  hell  are  closed  upon  him. 
"  Seek  ye  the  Lord  whUe  he  may  be  found  ;  call  ye  on  him 
while  he  is  near  !  Let  the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and 
the  unrighteous  man  his  thoughts ;  uud  let  him  return 
unto  the  Lord,  and  he  will  have  mercy  on  him,  and  to  our 
God,  for  he  will  ahmidantly  pardon," 

But  lest,  instead  of  obtaining  pardon,  we  aggravate 
our  sins,  by  coming  unprepared  to  the  holy  tabic,  let  ns 
consider. 

Til iRDLV  :  What  ia  required  of  ihem  that  come  to  the 
Lord's  Supper. 

With  respect  to  the  prejiaratory  duties  requisilo  t^i  a 
forlhy  reception  of  llie  sacrament,  Saint  Paul  has  left 
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this  precept ;  ^*  Let  a  man  examine  hioMelf,  and  m>  kt 
him  eat  of  that  hread."  Which  will  be  easily  ezplainedf 
by  lecurring  to  what  has  been  already  said  of  the  natiue 
of  the  sacrament. 

By  partaking  of  the  commnnion,  we  declare,  in  the 
most  solemn  manner,  in  the  presence  of  God  and  man, 
that  we  hold  the  fiedth  of  Jesus ;  that  we  are  his  followers^ 
who  expect  eternal  salvation  from  his  merits ;  and,  there- 
fore, that  we  engage  ourselves  to  that  obedience  to  his 
commands,  and  that  strictness  and  regularity  of  life, 
which  he  requires  from  those  who  place  their  confidence 
in  his  mediation.  We  profess,  likewise,  that  we  sincerely 
and  humbly  repent  of  those  offences  by  which  we  have 
separated  ourselves  fix)m  him ;  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this  profession,  we  imite  ourselves  again  to  the  eomm«* 
nion  of  the  church. 

Nothing  can  be  more  reasonable,  before  this  solemn 
profession,  than  that  a  man  examine  himself,  whetiber  it 
be  true ;  whether  he  really  and  unfeignedly  resolves  to 
accept  the  conditions  of  salvation  offered  to  him,  and  to 
perform  his  part  of  the  covenant  which  he  comes  to  ra« 
tify ;  or,  whether  he  is  not  about  to  mock  God ;  to  profess 
a  faith  which  he  does  not  hold,  and  a  purity  which  he 
does  not  intend  to  aim  at. 

The  terms,  upon  which  we  are  to  hope  for  any  benefits 
from  the  merits  of  Christ,  are  faith,  repentance,  and  sub- 
sequent obedience.  These  are,  therefore,  the  three  chief 
and  general  heads  of  examination.  We  cannot  receive  the 
sacrament,  unless  we  believe  in  Christ,  because  by  re- 
ceiving it  we  declare  our  belief  in  him,  and  a  lying 
tongue  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord.  We  cannot  re- 
ceive it  without  repentance,  because  repentance  is  the 
means  by  which,  after  sin,  we  are  reconciled  to  God ;  and 
we  cannot,  without  dreadful  wickedness,  by  partaking  of 
the  outward  tokens  of  reconciliation,  declare  that  we  be- 
lieve God  at  peace  with  our  souls,  when  we  know  that, 
by  the  omission  of  repentance,  we  are  yet  in  a  state  of  vo- 
luntary  alienation  from  him.  We  cannot  receive  it,  without 
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J  sincfi'c  inlcntioD  of  ubetlieuce ;  tjccause,  by  cledariug^ 
ourselves  his  followers,  wc  enter  into  obligations  to  obey 
hiti  commanJmeiits.  We  ure,  tbirelure,  not  traiiHiently 
and  carelessly,  but  frequently  iind  seriously,  to  ask  our- 
selves, whether  we  firmly  believe  the  proniiBCB  of  our  Sa- 
viour— whether  we  repent  of  our  sins — and  resolve,  for 
the  future,  to  avoid  nil  those  ttiingN  which  God  has  for- 
bidden, and  practise  all  those  which  he  has  commoiKled. 
And  when  any  man  is  convinced  that  he  has  formed  real 
resolutions  of  a  new  life,  let  hiiu  pray  for  strength  and 
constaney  to  persevere  in  them ;  and  let  him  eome  joyfully 
to  the  holy  table,  in  sure  conlidenee  of  pardon,  reconcilia- 
tion, and  life  everlasting. 

Which  that  we  may  oil  obtain*  God  of  his  infinite  mer- 
cy grant,  for  the  merits  of  Jesua  Christ,  our  Saviour  !  to 
whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  three  Per- 
sons and  one  G<k1,  be  ascribed  all  honour,  adoration,  aud 
prnisc,  now  and  for  ever  !    Ameu. 


k 
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*  B«  not  deceived,  God  u  not  miiclcd  ;  fur  nliaUucwr  n  m 
that  iIikU  he  rcip."    Gii_  li.  7. 

OxE  of  the  mighty  blessings  bestowed  upon  us  by  the 
Christian  revelation,  is,  that  we  have  now  a  certain  know- 
ledge of  a  futiu-e  state,  and  of  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments that  await  us  after  death,  and  will  be  adjusted  ac- 
cording to  our  conduct  in  this  world,  Wc,  on  whom  the 
light  of  the  gospel  shines,  walk  no  longer  in  darkness, 
<i<iubll'ul  of  the  benefit  of  good,  or  tlio  danger  of  biid  ac- 
tions ;  wc  know,  tliat  we  live  and  act  under  the  eye  of 
our  Father  and  our  Judge,  by  whom  nothing  in  over- 
liMiked  or  forgotten,  and  who,  though  to  try  our  obedience 
he  suffers,  in  the  preseut  state  of  tilings,  the  same  events 
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to  hi^pen  to  the  good  and  to  the  evil,  will,  at  last,  cer- 
tainly distinguish  them,  by  allotting  them  diffeieiit  oondi- 
ticms  beyond  the  grave ;  when  it  will  appear,  in  the  B^[lit 
of  men  and  of  angels,  how  amiable  is  godliness,  and  how 
odious  is  sin ;  by  the  final  sentence,  which  shall  bring 
upon  man  the  consequences  of  his  own  actions,  so  as,  that 
^  whatsoever  a  man  shall  sow,  that  shall  he  renqp.*' 

The  ancient  heathens,  with  whose  notions  we  are  ac- 
quainted, how  far  soever  they  might  have  carried  their 
speculations  of  moral  or  civil  wisdom,  had  no  conception 
of  a  fiiture  state,  except  idle  fictions,  whidb  those  who 
considered  them  treated  as  ridiculous;  or  dark  conjec- 
tures, formed  by  men  of  deep  thoughts  and  great  inquiry, 
but  neither,  in  themselves,  capable  of  compelling  convic- 
tion, nor  brought  at  all  to  the  knowledge  of  the  gross  of 
mankind,  of  those  who  lived  in  pleasure  and  idleness,  or 
in  solitude  and  labour ;  they  were  confined  to  the  closet  of 
the  student,  or  the  school  of  the  lecturer,  and  were  very 
little  difiused  among  the  busy  or  the  vulgar. 

There  is  no  reason  to  wonder,  that  many  enormities 
should  prevail  where  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  them. 
When  we  consider  the  various  and  perpetual  temptations 
of  appetite  within,  and  interest  without ;  when  we  see, 
that  on  every  side  there  is  something  that  solicits  the  de- 
sires, and  which  cannot  be  innocently  obtained ;  what 
can  we  then  expect,  but  that,  notwithstanding  all  the 
securities  of  the  law,  and  all  the  vigilance  of  magistrates, 
those  that  know  of  no  other  world  will  eagerly  make  the 
most  of  this,  and  please  themselves  whenever  they  can, 
with  very  little  regard  to  the  right  of  others  ? 

As  the  state  of  the  heathens  was  a  state  of  darkness,  it 
must  have  been  a  state,  likewise,  of  disorder ;  a  state  of 
perpetual  content  for  the  goods  of  this  life,  and  by  conse- 
quence of  perpetual  danger  to  those  who  abounded,  and 
of  temptation  to  those  that  were  in  want. 

The  Jews  enjoyed  a  very  ample  communication  of  the 
Divine  will,  and  had  a  religion  which  an  inspired  Iegis» 
later  had  prescribed.    But  even  to  this  nation,  the  only 
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IRtiov  free  from  idolatry,  and  ftcquainted  with  the  pcr- 
Sctions  of  ihe  true  God,  was  the  doctrine  of  a  futuie  state 
t  obscurely  revealed,  that  it  was  not  necessarily  conso- 
piential  to  the  reception,  or  observation,  of  their  practical 
digion.  The  Sodducees  who  acknowledged  the  autlio- 
y  of  the  Moeuieal  luW)  yet  denied  the  sepai-ato  existence 
( the  soul — had  no  expectation  of  a  future  stato.  They 
Bid  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  neither  angel  nnr 


.  This  was  not  in  those  limes  the  general  state  of  the  Jewish 
nation  ;  the  Pharisees  held  the  resurrection,  and  with  them 
probably  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people ;  but  that  any 
ipan  could  be  a  Jew,  and  yet  deny  a  future  state,  is  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  it  liad  not  yet  been  clearly  revealed,  and 
that  it  was  reserved  for  the  preachers  of  Christianity  to 
bring  life  and  immortaUty  to  light.     In  such  a  degree  of 
light  they  are  now  plaeed,  that  they  can  be  denied  iw 
doubted  no  longer,  but  as  the  g<Mpel,  that  shows  them,  is 
Loubtcd  or  denied.     It  is  now  certain  that  we  oie  here, 
tt  in  our  total,  nor  in  our  ultimate  existence,  but  in  a  state 
f  exercise  and  probation,  commanded  to  qualify  ourselves, 
_r  pure  hearts  and  virtuous  actions,  for  the  enjoyment 
f  future  fehcily  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  prohibittnl 
t  break  the  laws  which  bis  wisdom  has  given  us,  under 
I  penal  sanction  of  banishment  from  heaven  into  re- 
Eons  of  misery. 

►  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  express  declaration  of  our 
Wiour,  and  the  constant  reference  of  our  notions  and 
laties  to  a  future  state,  throughout  the  whole  volume  of 
:  New  Testament  i  there  arc  yet,  oa  in  the  apostles' 
me,  men  who  are  deceived,  who  act  as  if  they  thoi^ht 
1  would  be  mocked  or  deluded,  and  who  npjiear  to  for- 
,  that  "  whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reajt." 
t  From  this  important  caution,  given  by  tlie  apostle  im- 
lediately  to  those  whom  he  was  then  directing,  and  c«n- 
iqucntly  to  all  professors  of  the  religion  of  Christ,  occ«. 
Um  may  be  taken  to  consider, 
■  i'lBBl :  How  sinners  are  "  deceived." 
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Secondly  :   How  certain  it  is,  that  "  God  is  not 
mocked." 

Thirdly  :  In  what  sense  it  is  to  be  understood,  that/ 
"  whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  he  reap." 
.  In  examining,  first,  how  sinners  are  deceived,  it  will 
immediately  occur  to  us,  that  no  man  is  deceived  to  his 
damnation  but  by  the  devil  himself.    The  subtleties  of 
the  devil  are  undoubtedly  many;  he  has  probably  the 
power  of  presenting  opportunities  of  sin,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  inflaming  the  passions,  of  suggesting  evil  desires, 
and  intcmipting  holy  meditations;  but  his  power  is  so 
limited  by  the  Govcmour  of  the  universe,  4hat  he  cannot 
hurt  us  without  our  own  consent ;  his  power  is  but  like 
that  of  a  wicked  companion,  who  may  solicit  us  to  crimes 
or  follies,  but  with  whom  we  feel  no  necessity  of  com- 
plying;   he,  therefore,  that   yields  to  temptation,  has 
the  greater  part  in  his  own  destruction;  he  has  been 
warned  of  his  danger,  he  has  been  taiight  his  duty ;  and 
if  these  warnings  and  instructions  have  had  no  effect,  he 
may  be  said  voluntarily  to  desert  the  right  way,  and  not 
so  much  to  be  deceived  by  another,  as  to  deceive^  him* 
self. 

Of  self-deceit,  in  the  great  business  of  oiur  lives,  there 
are  various  modes.  The  far  greater  part  of  mankind  de- 
ceive themselves,  by  willing  negligence,  by  refusing  to 
think  on  their  real  state,  lest  such  thoughts  should  trouble 
their  quiet,  or  interrupt  their  pursuits.  To  live  religiously, 
is  to  walk,  not  by  sight,  but  by  faith ;  to  act  in  confidence 
of  things  unseen,  in  hope  of  future  recompense,  and  in  fear 
of  future  punishment.  To  abstract  the  thoughts  from 
things  spiritual  is  not  difficult ;  things  future  do  not  ob- 
trude themselves  upon  the  senses,  and  therefore  easily 
give  way  to  external  objects.  He  that  is  willing  to  forget 
religion  may  quickly  lose  it ;  and  that  most  men  are  will- 
ing to  forget  it,  experience  informs  us.  If  we  look  into 
the  gay  or  the  busy  world,  we  see  every  eye  directed  to-  ' 
wards  pleasure  or  advantage,  and  every  hour  filled  vnth 
expectation,  or  occupied  by  employment,  and  day  pasaed 
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^^Mter  (lay  in  the  enjoj-ment  of  success,  or  the  vexation 
disappo  in  tmcu  t. 

Nor  is  it  true  ouly  of  men  who  ore  engaged  in  enter- 
priaes  of  hazard,  which  restrain  the  fa«ijties  to  the  nt- 
most,  aud  keep  attention  always  upon  the  stretch.  Reli- 
gion is  not  only  neglected  by  the  projector  and  advenlurcr, 
by  men  who  suspend  their  happiness  on  the  slender  thread 
of  artifice,  or  stand  tottering  upon  the  point  of  ehance. 
For,  if  we  visit  the  most  cool  and  regular  parts  of  the  com- 
munity, if  we  turn  our  eye  to  the  farm,  or  to  the  shop, 
where  one  year  glides  uniformly  after  another,  luid  no- 
thing new  or  important  is  either  cxpectcfl  or  dreaded  ;  yet 
still  the  same  indifference  about  eternity  will  be  found. 
There  is  no  interest  so  small,  nor  engagement  so  slight, 
but  that,  if  it  be  followed  and  expanded,  it  may  be  auf- 
^^^cient  to  keep  religion  out  of  the  thoughts.  Many  men 
^^May  be  observed,  not  agitated  by  very  violent  jiassions,  nor 
^^Berbom  by  any  powerful  babit^s,  nor  depraved  by  any 
^^^eat  degrees  of  n-ickedness ;  men  who  are  honest  dealers, 
faithful  friends,  and  inofTensive  neighbours ;  who  yet  have 
no  vita]  jtrincijde  of  religion ;  who  live  wholly  without 
self-cxaminalion :  and  iudidgc  auy  desire  that  happens  to 
arise,  witli  very  little  resistance  or  compunction;  who 
hanily  know  what  it  is  to  combat  a  temptation,  or  to  re- 
pent of  a  fault ;  but  go  on,  neither  self-approved,  nor  self- 
condemned;  not  endeavouring  after  any  excellence,  nor 
reforming  any  vitlous  practice,  or  inegular  desire.  They 
have  no  caro  of  futurity ;  neither  is  God  in  all  their 
thoughts ;  they  direct  none  of  their  actions  to  his  glory, 
they  do  nothing  with  the  hope  of  pleasing,  they  avoid 
nothing  fiir  the  fear  of  offending  liim.  Tliose  men  want 
not  much  of  being  religious ;  they  have  nothing  more  than 
casual  riews  to  reform,  and,  from  being  peaceable  and 
temperate  heathens,  might,  if  they  would  once  awaken  to 
their  eternal  interest,  become  pious  and  exemplary  Chris- 
tians, liul  let  them  not  be  deceived ;  they  cannot  suppose 
^^jMt  Goil  will  accept  him  who  never  wished  to  be  ac- 
^^■Ucd  by  him,  or  made  bis  will  tlie  ride  of  action. 
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Wt9t0i-  inKlfMR  SbMlflC-   n^  i  few 

iycRty^  »w<»  fey  jftwiiii—  <if 

tiMiff  fd^  Ir/vr  #)#  #l»db,  mI  die  Jsr  of 


Tnntt  Hkjidk  in  €titMULr  €*€ijp 
\utf0WMf  wnsA  iffe  in  ^m0ii*!ff€At  St  an 
€4wwm;  fkit  due  ntrvHiir  svl  the  lijiwijM  «e 

4i|{»iflMt  dK  fifud  fftrrifce.  Vet,  m  die  dmaght  of 
ti/M  n  #fr^aMiI^  v^^  ^i  not  w3fiii[dT  aifarit  it;  the 
/if  life  in  emmeeterf  with  aiuimtiaB;  ercij  firnip 
nlrnnkA  fty/m  hk  dentitictinii ;  to  wuh,  afld  to  bope, 
f»«;ir^  fer  iMiiiwfer ;  an  we  wiidi  fer  loop  fife,  we  bope  dMt 
/ifir  winfien  will  t#e  granted ;  and  what  we  liope,  we  eithci 
(petier^;^  r/r  dr>  IK/C  examine.  So  tenaemnij  does  oar  cie^ 
dfilitj  lay  hfAA  r/T  life^  that  H  in  tsre  to  find  anj  man  ao 
M  an  not  t/i  expect  an  addition  to  his  yean,  or  ao  fn- 
wanterl  and  enfeebled  with  dineane,  an  not  to  flatter  hL—ttf 
with  b/ipen  of  recorery • 

To  Uione  whn  procrantinate  amendnent  in  hopes  of 
fietler  r/pfiortnnitien  in  ftiture  time,  it  is  too  often  Tainly 
tnK4^\  hy  the  jireacher,  and  vainly  suggested  by  a  dion- 
naml  examplrsn,  that  the  hour  of  d^uh  is  nncertain.  This, 
whiifh  lyiigbt  Up  be  the  cause  of  their  tentmr,  is  the  gnmnd 
iff  their  h^ipe ;  that,  as  death  is  uncertain,  it  may  be  dis» 
Uint.    Thin  uncertainty  is,  in  effect,  the  great  support  off 
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hole  syBteia  of  life.     The  man  who  died  yealerday 

ftad  purchased  an  eBtate,  to  which  he  intended  some  time 

to  retire ;  or  built  a  house,  which  he  was  hereafter  to  in- 

btl;  and  planted  g^ardeus  and  groves,  that,  in  a  certmn 

iml>Gr  of  yeai-s,  were  to  supply  dehcacies  to  bis  feast», 

id  shades  to  his  meditations.     He  is  snatched  away,  and 

left  his  designs  and  his  labours  to  others. 
As  men  please  themselves  with  felicities  to  be  enjoyed 
the  days  of  leisure  and  retreat ;  so  among  these  felici-  ' 
ties,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  design  a  reformation  of  life, 
and  a  course  of  piety.     Among  the  more  cnhghteued  and 
judicious  part  of  mankind,  there  are  many  who  live  in  a 
,«ontinual  disapprobation  of  their  ovra  conduct,  who  know, 
t  they  do  every  day  what  they  ou^ht  to  leave  undone, 
id  every  day  leave  undone  what  they  ought  to  do ;  and 
'ho,  therefore,  consider  themselves  as  living  under  the 
Divine  displeasure,  in  a  state  in  which  it  would  be  very 
dangerous  to  die.     Such  men  answer  the  reproaches  of 
r.«ongcience  with  sincerity  and  intention  of  performance. 
It  which  tliey  consider  as  debts  to  be  discharged  at  some 
imote  time.     They  neither  sin  with  stupid  negligence, 
with  impious  defiance  of  the  Divine  laws ;  they  fear 
le  puuisliments  denounced  against  ain,  hut  pacify  their 
xiety  with  possibilities  of  repentance,  and  with  a  plaii 
life  to  be  Ictl  according  to  the  strict  precepts  of  religion, 
;«md  to  be  closed  at  last  by  a  death  softened  by  holy  cou- 
•olatious.     Projects  of  future  piety  are  perhaps  not  leas 
common  than  of  future  pleasure,  and  arc,  as  there  is  n^a- 
aon  to  fear,  not  less  commonly  interrupted ;  with  this 
dreadful  difference^  that  he  who  misses  his  intended  plea- 
sure, escapes  a  disappointment;   but  he  who  is  cut  off 
before  the  season  of  repentance,  is  exposed  to  the  ven* 
geance  of  an  angry  God. 

Wlioever  has  1>een  deluded  by  this  infatuation,  and  haa 
hitherto  neglected  those  duties  whicli  he  intends  some 
time  to  perform,  is  admonished,  by  all  the  principles  of 
prudence,  sjid  all  the  course  of  nature,  to  consider,  how 
much  he  ventures,  and  with  how  lilUe  probability  in  his 
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favour.  The  continuance  of  life,  though,  like  all  other 
things,  adjusted  by  providence,  may  be  properly  considered 
by  us  casual ;  and  wisdom  always  directs  us,  not  to  leave 
that  to  chance  which  may  be  made  certain,  and  not  to 
venture  any  thing  upon  chance  which  it  will  much  hurt 
us  to  lose. 

He  who,  accused  by  his  conscience  of  habitual  disobe-* 
dience,  defers  his  reformation,  apparently  leaves  his  soul 
'  in  the  power  of  chance.  We  are  in  full  possession  of  the 
present  moment ;  let  the  present  moment  be  improved ; 
let  that  which  must  necessarily  be  done  some  time,  be  no 
longer  neglected.  Let  us  remember,  that  if  our  lot  should 
fall  otherwise  than  we  suppose ;  if  we  are  of  the  number 
of  them  to  whom  length  of  life  i^  not  granted ;  we  lose 
what  can  never  be  recovered,  and  what  will  never  be  re- 
compensed,*—the  mercy  of  God,  and  the  joys  of  futurity. 

That  long  life  is  not  commonly  granted,  is  sufficiently 
apparent ;  for  life  is  called  long,  not  as  being,  in  its  great- 
est leng^,  of  much  duration,  but  as  being  longer  than 
common.  Since,  therefore,  the  common  condition  of  man 
"^is  not  to  live  long,  we  have  no  reason  to  conclude,  that 
what  happens  to  few  will  happen  to  us. 

But,  to  abate  our  confidence  in  our  own  resolutions,  it 
is  to  be  remembered,  that  though  we  should  arrive  at  the 
great  year,  destined  for  the  change  of  life,  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  we  shall  effect  what  we  have  purposed* 
Age  is  shackled  >vith  infirmity  and  diseases.  Immediate 
pain  and  present  vexation  will  then  do  what  amusement 
and  gaiety  did  before,  will  enchain  the  attention,  and  oc- 
cupy the  thoughts,  and  leave  little  vacancy  for  the  past  or 
future.  Whoever  suffers  great  pain,  has  no  other  care 
than  to  obtain  ease ;  and  if  ease  is  for  a  time  obtained,  he 
•values  it  too  much,  tQ  lessen  it  by  painful  reflection. 

Neither  is  an  efficacious  repentance  so  easy  a  work,  as 
that  we  may  be  sure  of  performing  it,  at  the  time  ap- 
pointed by  ourselves.  The  longer  habits  have  been  in- 
dulged, the  more  imperious  they  become ;  it  is  not  by 
bidding  them  to  be  gone,  that  we  can  at  once  dismiss 
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ihey  may  be  supprcasetl  skiitl  lie  dormftnt  for  n  time, 
ftnd  resume  theit  force,  at  on  unexpccUid  moment,  by 
Bomc  siiddoD  t^mptittion  ;  they  can  be  subdued  ouly  by 
continued  caution  and  rciicatcd  conflicts. 

Tlie  longer  sin  has  liccn  indulged,  the  more  irksome 
will  be  the  retrospect  of  life.    So  ranch  uneasiness  will  be 
suffered,  at  the  review  of  years  spent  in  vicious  enjoyment, 
it  there  is  reason  to  fear,  lest  that  delay,  which  began 
the  love  of  pleasure,  will  be  continued  for  fear  of  pain. 
Neither  is  it  certain,  that  the  grace,  withont  which  no 
man  can  correct  his  own  corruption,  when  it  has  been 
offered  and  refused,  mil  be  offered  again ;  or  that  he  who 
stopped  his  ears  agaiust  the  first  call,  will  lie  vouchsafed 
a  second.     He  cannot  expect  to  be  received  among  the 
BNvants  of  God,  who  will  obey  liim  only  at  his  own  time ; 
for  such  presumption  is,  in  some  degree,  a  mockery  of 
;  and  we  are  to  consider,  secondly,  how  certain  it  is, 
God  is  not  mocked." 
God   is   not  mocked   in   any  sense.     Ho  will  not  bo 
mocked  with  counterfeit  piety,  he  will  not  be  moekpd  witli 
idle  resolutions )  but  the  sense  in  which  the  text  declares, 
that  "  God  is  uol  mocked,"  seems  to  be,  tliat  God  will  not 
suffer  his  decrees  to  be  invalidated ;  he  will  not  leave  his 
promises  unfulfilled,  nor  his  threats  imcsecutcd.     And 
this  will  easily  appear,  if  we  consider,  that  promises  and 
,ts  can  only  become  ineffectual  by  change  of  mind,  or 
int  of  power.     God  cannot  chni^e  his  *ill ;  "  he  is  not 
mau  that  he  shoidd  repent ;"  what  he  has  spoken  will 
■ly  come  to  pass.     Neither  cau  he  want  power  to  exc- 
ite his  purposes ;  he  who  spoke,  and  the  world  was  made, 
ipeak  again,  and  it  will  perish.     God's  '*  arm  is  not 
irtened,  Uiat  he  cannot  save ;"  neither  is  it  shortened, 
lat  he  cannot  punish ;  and  that  be  will  do  to  every  man 
ording  to  his  works,  will  he  shown,  when  we  have  eon- 
red, 

Thiiidly:  In  what  sense  it  is  to  be  uudenttoi^,  lliat 
whatsoever  a  man  sows,  that  shall  be  reap." 
To  sow  and  to  neap  are  figurative  terms.     To  sow,  sig- 
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nifies  to  act;  and  to  reapf-is  to  receive  the  product  of  our 
actions.  As  no  man  can  sow  one  sort  of  grain,  and  reap 
another,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  nature ;  as  no  man 
gathers  grapes  of  thorns  or  figs  of  thistles,  or  when  he 
scatters  tares  in  the  furrows,  gathers  wheat  into  his  gar- 
ners; so,  in  the  final  dispensations  of  providence,  the 
same  correspondence  shall  be  found  in  the  moral  system ; 
every  action  shall  at  last  be  followed  by  its  due  conse- 
quences; we  shall  be  treated  according  to  our  obedience 
or  tngisgressions ;  the  good  shall  not  miss  their  reward, 
nor  the  wicked  escape  their  punishment;  but  when  men 
shall  give  account  of  their  own  works,  they  that  have  done 
good  shall  pass  into  everlasting  life,  and  they  that  have 
done  evil  into  everlasting  fire. 

Let  us,  therefore,  at  this  and  at  all  times,  most  heartily 
and  fervently  beseech  almighty  God  to  give  us  faithful 
and  sincere  repentance,  to  pardon  and  forgive  us  all  our 
sins,  to  endue  us  with  the  grace  of  his  H(^y  Spirit,  and  to 
amend  our  lives  according  to  his  holy  will  and  conunand- 
ments. 
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**  Finally,  be  ye  tU  of  one  mind,  having  compassion  one  of  another,  lore 
m  brethren,  be  pitlfal,  be  courteous."     I  PKTK&'iii..8. 

The  apostle,  directing  this  epistle  to  the  new  converts^ 
scattered  over  the  provinces  of  Asia,  having  laid  befine 
them  the  great  advantage  of  the  religion  wMch  they  had 
embraced,  no  leas  than  the  salvation  of  their  souls,  and 
the  high  price  for  which  they  were  redeemed,  the  predoua 
blood  of  Christ,  proceeds  to  explain  to  them  what  is  re- 
quired by  their  new  profession.  He  reminds  them,  that 
they  live  among  the  heathen,  of  whom  it  must  necessarily 
be  supposed,  that  every  one  watched  their  condoet  witli 
suspicious  vigilance ;  and  that  it  is  their  duty  to 
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mend  right  Iwlief,  by  virtuous  prticlice ;  Uiat  their  exam* ' 
pic,  as  well  ne  their  ur^mciits,  may  propa^tc  the  troth. 

Ill  tliig  course  of  instruction,  he  first  mentions  the  civil 
relations  of  govemours  and  subjects ;  and  enjoins  thorn  to 
honour  the  supreme  ma^strate,  and  to  respect  all  subor- 
dinate authority,  which  is  established  for  the  preservation 
of  order,  and  tlje  administration  of  justice.     He  then  de- 
scL-nds  to  domcstick  connections,  and  recommends  to  ser-  J 
vonts  obedience  and  patience,  and  to  husbands  and  wives  I 
their  relative  and  respective  duties,  to  husbands  toudemesay  J 
ttnd  to  wives  obedience,  modesty,  and  gentleness ;  thttti 
tlie  husband,  who  is  not  yet  converted  by  the  power  o£i 
exhortation,  may  be  drawn  to  tlie  religion  of  his  wife,  by  I 
perceiving  its  good  effects  upon   her  conversation    and-1 
twhaviour. 

He  then  extends  his  jircccpls  to  greater  generality,  and^jl 
lays  down  a  short  system  of  domestick  virtue  to  be  n 
versally  adopted ;  directing  the  new  Christians, 

First:  To  be  all  of  one  mind. 

Hy  the  iiDion  of  minds  which  the  apostle  recommends^fl 
it  must  be  supposed  that  he  means  not  speculative,  butT 
practical  union;   not   similitude  of  opinions,  but  simi-J 
litude   of  virtues.     In   religious  opinions,   if  there  wasg 
then  any  disagreement,  they  had  then  living  autboritj 
to  which  they  might  have  recourse;  and  their  husinen 
was  probably,  at  that  time,  more  to  defend  their  com^f 
mon   faith   against   the    hea-then,   than    to  debate 
subtUtics  of  opinion  among  themselves.     But  there  are  J 
innumerable  questions,   in  which  vanity  or  interest  cn-J, 
pages  mankind,  which  have  little  connection  with  thein 
eternal  inrei-est;  and  yet  often  inflame  the  passions,  am" 
produce  <lislike  and  malevolence.     Sects  in  phiIosoph7'f4 
and  factions  in  tlie  state,  eanily  excite  mutual  contemp^l 
r  mutual  hatred.     He  whose  opinions  ore  censured,  feeb 
the  reputation  of  his  understanding  injured;  he,  whose^ 
(Mirty  ia  opposed,  finds  his  influence  resisted,  and  perhapi 
his  power,  or  liis  profit,  in  danger  of  diminution.    It  c 
not  lie  the  intention  of  St.  Peter,  ibat  all  men  should  Uiin] 
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alike,  either  of  the  operations  of  nature,  or  the  transac- 
tions of  the  state ;  but  that  those  who  thought  differently 
should  live  in  peace ;  that  contradiction  should  not  exas- 
perate the  disputants,  or  that  the  heat  should  end  with 
the  controversy,  and  that  the  opposition  of  party,  (for  such 
there  must  sometimes  be,)  should  not  canker  the  private 
thoughts,  or  raise  personal  hatred  or  insidious  enmity.  He 
required  that  they  should  be  all  of  one  moral  mind,  that 
they  should  all  vdsh  and  promote  the  happiness  of  each 
other,  that  the  danger  of  a  Christian  should  be  a  common 
cause,  and  that  no  one  should  wish  for  advantage  by  the 
miscarriage  t>f  another. 

To  suppose  that  there  should,  in  any  commttni^,  be  no 
difference  of  opinion,  is  to  suppose  all,  of  whom  that  com- 
munity consists,  to  be  wise  alike,  which  cannot  lumpen ; 
or  that  the  understanding  of  one  part  is  submitted  to  that 
of  another,  which,  however,  would  not  produce  uniformity 
of  opinion^  but  only  of  profession;  and  is,  in  important 
questions,  contrary  to  that  sincerity  and  integrity  which 
truth  requires,  and  an  infraction  of  that  liberty  which  rea- 
son allows.  But  that  men,  of  different  opinions,  should  live 
at  peace,  is  the  true  effect  of  that  humility,  which  makes 
each  esteem  others  better  than  himself,  and  of  that  mode- 
ration, which  reason  approves,  and  charity  commands. 
Be  ye  therefore  all  of  one  mind ;  let  charity  be  the  predo- 
minant and  universal  principle  that  pervades  your  lives, 
and  regulates  your  actions. 

Secondly  :  They  are  directed  by  the  apostle,  to  live  as 
men  which  have  compassion  one  of  another. 

The  word  which  is  rendered  having  ccmpamom^  seems 
to  include  a  greater  latitude  of  signification,  than  the  word 
compassion  commonly  obtains.  Compassion  is  not  used, 
but  in  the  sense  of  tender  regard  to  the  unhiqppiness  of 
another.  But  the  term  used  by  St.  Peter  may  mean  mu- 
tually feeling  for  each  other,  receiving  the  same  impres- 
sions from  the  same  things ;  and  this  sense  seems  to  be 
given  it  by  one  of  the  translators.  (Castalio.)  The  prec^t 
will  then  be  connected  and  consequential,  ^^  Be  ye  all  of 
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i  mind,"  each  feoling,  by  sympathy,  liie  all'eclioiis  oi' 
(mother. 

Sympathy,  the  quality  recommended  in  the  text,  aa  it 
has  been  now  explained,  ia  the  great  source  of  social  hap- 
piness. To  gain  affection,  and  to'  preserve  amcord,  it  is 
necessary  not  only  to  "  mourn  with  ihoac  that  mourn," 
but  to  "  rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice." 

To  feel  sincere  and  honest  joy  iit  the  success  of  another, 
though  it  is  necessary  to  true  friendship,  is  perhaps  neither 
very  common,  nor  very  easy.  Tliere  is  in  every  mind, 
implanted  by  nature,  a  desire  of  superiority,  which  coim- 
teracts  the  pleasure,  whicli  the  sight  of  success  and  hap- 
piness ought  always  lo  im)>art.  Between  nleu  of  equal 
condition,  and  therefore  willingly  consulting  with  each 
other,  any  flow  of  fortune,  which  produces  inequality, 
makes  him  who  is  left  behind  l^ok  with  less  content  on 
his  own  condition,  and  with  less  kindness  on  him  wlio  has 
reduced  him  to  inferiority.  The  advancement  of  a  supe- 
riour  gives  pain  by  increasing  that  distance,  by  difference 
of  station,  which  was  thought  iilieady  greater  than  coiild 
be  claimed  by  any  difference ;  and  the  rise  of  an  inferiour 
excites  jealousy,  lest  he  that  went  before  should  be  over- 
taken by  his  follower.  As  cruelty  looks  upon  misery  with- 
out partaking  paiu,  si>  cu\-y  beholds  increase  othappiness 
without  partaking  joy. 

Envy  and  cruelty,  the  most  hateful  passions  of  the  hu- 
man breast,  arc  botli  counteracted  by  this  precept,  whici] 
commanded  the  Christians  of  Asia,  and  now  commands  us, 
who  succeed  them  in  t)ic  profession  of  the  same  faith,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  same  frailties,  to  feci  one  for  an- 
oUier.  Ho  whose  mind  is  so  harmonized  to  the  interest 
of  his  neighboiu',  that  good  and  e^-il  is  common  lo  tlioni 
both,  H-ill  neither  obstruct  his  rise,  nor  insult  his  fall ;  but 
will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  him  through  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  life,  and  dispensiilions  of  providence ;  to 
honour  him  that  is  exalted,  lo  help  him  that  is  depressed, 
will  control  all  those  emotions  which  comi>arisrin 
Ntuctis  ;  he  will  not  consider  himself  as  made  poorer  by 
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another's  wealth,  mt  richer  by  another^s  poverty:  he 
will  look,  without  malignity,  upon  superiority,  either 
external  or  intellectual:  he  will  be  willing  to  leam  of 
those  that  excel  in  wisdom,  and  receive  instruction  with 
thernkfulness ;  he  will  be  willing  to  impart  his  knowledge, 
without  fearing  lest  he  should  impair  his  ovihi  import- 
ance by  the  improvement  of  his  hearer. 

How  much  this  generous  sympathy  would  conduce  to 
the  comfort  and  stability  of  life,  a  little  consideration  will 
convince  us.  Whence  are  all  the  arts  of  slanders  and  de- 
preciation, but  from  our  unwillingness  to  see  others  great- 
er, or  wiser,  or  happier,  than  ourselves?  Whence  is  a 
great  part  of  the  splendour,  and  all  the  ostentation  of 
high  rank,  but  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  contemplation 
of  those  who  cannot  attain  dignity  and  riches,  or  to  give 
pain  to  them  who  look  with  malignity  on  those  acquisi- 
tions which  they  have  desired  in  vain?  Whence  is  the 
pain  which  vanity  sufiPers  fix)m  neglect,  but  that  it  ex- 
acted painful  homage,  and  honour  which  is  received 
with  more  delight,  as  it  is  more  unwillingly  conferred  ? 
The  pleasures  of  comparative  excellence  have  commonly 
their  source  in  the  pain  of  others,  and,  therefore,  are 
such  pleasures  as  the  aposdc  warns  the  Christians  not  to 
indulge. 

Thirdly  :  In  pursuance  of  his  injunctions  to  be  of 
one  mind,  and  to  sympathize  one  with  another,  he  directs 
them,  to  love  as  brethren,  or  to  be  lovers  of  the  brethren. 
(Hammond.)  He  endeavours  to  establish  a  species  of  frater- 
nity among  Christians ;  that,  as  they  have  all  one  fidth,  they 
may  have  all  one  interest,  and considerthemselvesasafamily 
that  must  prosper,  or  suffer  all  together,  and  share  whatever 
may  befSedl,  either  of  good  or  evil.  The  highest  degree  of 
friendship  is  called  brotherly  love;  and  the  term  by  which 
man  is  endeared  to  man,  in  the  language  of  the  gospel,  is  the 
appellation  of  brother.  We  are  all  brethren  by  our  common 
relation  to  the  universal  Father ;  but  that  relation  is  often 
forgotten  amongst  the  contrariety  of  opinions,  and  oppo- 
sition of  ])assion8,  which  disturb  the  peace  of  the  woild* 
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PAmlitlion  has  cfTuccd  all  untural  consnDguitiity,  l>y  calling 
nation  to  war  o^aimt  nation,  and  malcing  the  destruction 
of  one  half  nf  mankind  the  glory  of  the  other.  Christian 
piety,  as  it  revived  and  enforct-d  all  the  original  and 
primaeval  duties  of  humanity,  bo  it  restoiedi  in  some  de- 
gree, that  brotherhood,  or  foundation  of  kindness,  which 
natundly  arises  from  some  common  relation.  We  are 
rothers  as  we  are  men  ;  we  are  again  brothers  as  we  are 
istians ;  as  men,  we  are  brothers  by  natural  necessity; 

_  nt  aa  Christiana,  we  are  brothers  by  voluntary  choice, 
and  art^,  thereforei  under  an  apparent  obligation  to  fi^l 
the  relation ;  first,  as  it  is  established  by  our  CreoXor, 
and,  afterwards,  as  it  is  chosen  by  ourselves.     To  have 

I  the  same  opinions  naturally  produces  kindness,  even  when 
idiese  opinions  have  no  consequence  ;  because  we  rejoice 
to  And  OUT  sentiments  approved  by  the  judgment  of  an- 
other. But  those  who  concur  in  Christianity  have,  by 
that  agreement  in  principles,  an  op]Ktrtimity  of  more  than 
Speculative  kindness ;  they  may  help  foiward  the  sal- 
vaiioii  of  each  other)  by  counsel  or  by  reproof,  by 
exhortation,  by  example ;  ihcy  may  recall  each  other 
from   deviations,   they  may   excite   each  other   to  good 

■works. 
I    Charity,  or  universal  love,  is  named  by  Saint  Paul,  as 
tbo  greatest  and  most  illustrious  of  Christian  viitiies ;  and 
mu  Saviour  himself  has  told  us,  that  by  this  it  shall  be 
known  that  we  are  his  disdples,  if  we  love  one  another. 
Every  ufTection  of  the  sotd  exerts  itself  more  strongly  at 
^^    the  approach  of  its  proper  object.     Christians  particularly 
^H    love  one  another,  because  they  can  confer  and  receive 
^m     spiritual  benefits.     They  arc  indeed  to  love  all  men ;  and 
how  much  the  primitive  preachers  of  the  gospel  loved 
those  that  differed  from  them,  they  sufficiently  showred, 
when  they  incurred  death  by  their  endeavours  to  make 
them  Christians,     lliis  is  the  extent  of  evangcUcal  love, 
to  bring  into  the  light  of  truth  ihose  who  are  in  darkness, 

I  and  to  keep  those  from  falling  back  into  darkness  tp 
mhom  the  light  has  been  shown.  .    4 
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Since  life  overflows  with  miBeiy,  and  the  worid  is  filled 
with  evil,  natural  and  morale  with  temptation  and  danger, 
with  calamity  and  wickedness,  there  aie  very  frequent 
opportunities  of  showing  our  unanimity,  our  sympathy, 
and  our  brotherly  love,  by  attempts  to  remove  pressures, 
and  mitigate  misfortunes.  St.  Peter,  therefore,  par- 
ticularly presses  the  duty  of  commiseration,  by  calling 
upon  us. 

Fourthly  :  To  be  pitiful ;  not  to  look  negligently,  or 
scornfully,  on  the  miseries  of  others ;  but  to  apply  such 
consolation  and  assistance  as  providence  puts  into  our 
power. 

To  attempt  an  enumemtion  of  all  the  opportunities 
which  may  occur  for  the  exercise  of  pity,  would  be  to  fcmn 
a  catalogue  of  all  the  ills  to  which  human  nature  is  ex- 
posed, to  count  over  all  the  possibilities  of  calami^,  and 
recount  the  depredations  of  time,  the  pains  of  disease,  the 
blasts  of  casualty,  and  the  mischiefii  of  malevolence. 

Wherever  the  eye  is  turned  it  sees  much  misery,  and 
there  is  much  which  it  sees  not;  many; complaints  are 
heard,  and  there  are  many  pangs  without  complaint.  The 
external  acts  of  mercy,  to  feed  the  hungry,  .to  dothe  the  na- 
ked, and  to  visit  the  sick  and  the  prisoners,  we  see  daily 
opportunities  of  performing ;  and  it  may  be  hoped,  they 
are  not  neglected  by  those  that  abound  with  what  others 
want. 

But  there  are  other  calls  upon  charity.  There  are  sick 
minds  as  well  as  sick  bodies;  there  are  understandings 
perplexed  with  scruples,  there  are  consciences  tormented 
with  guilt;  nor  can  any  greater  benefit  be  conferred, 
than  that  of  settling  doubts,  or  comforting  despair, 
and  restoring  a  disquieted  soul  to  hope  and  tranquil- 
lity. 

The  duty  of  commisemtion  is  so  strongly  pressed  by 
the  gospel,  that  none  deny  its  obligation!  But  as  the 
measures  of  beneficence  are  left  undefined,  every  man  ne- 
cessarily determines  for  himself,  whether  he  has  contri- 
buted his  share  to  the  necessities  of  others ;  and  amidst 
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f^erol  depravity  of  the  wurld,  it  can  be  no  wonder 

ihuro  are  found  some  who  tax  themselves  very  Lightly, 

[I  arc  satisfied  with  t^ving  very  little. 

Some  readily  find  out,  that  where  tliere  is  distress  there 

and  easily  discover  the  cmue  of  feeding  the  lazy, 

or  cDCoiiraging  tlie  dissolute.     To  promote  viee  is  certainly 

unlawful  i  but  we  do  not  always  encourage  vice  when  wc 

telteve  the  vicious.     It  is  sufficient  that  our  brotlier  is  in 

int ;  by  which  way  he  brought  his  want  upon  him,  let 

not  too  curiously  inquire.     Wo  likewise  arc  sinners. 

In  cases  undoubted  aud  notorious,  some  caution  may  be 

properly  used,  that  charity  be  not  perverted ;  but  no  man 

is  so  bad  as  to  lose  his  title  to  Christian  kindness.     If 

a  InuI  man  be  suffered  to  perish,  how  shall  he  repent  f 

Not  more  justifiable  is  the  omission  of  duty,  which 
proceeds  from  an  expectation  of  better  opportunities,  or 
more  pressing  exigencies.  Of  such  excuses,  or  of  such 
purposes,  there  con  be  no  end.  Delay  not  till  to-morrow 
^hat  thou  mayest  do  to-day !  A  good  work  is  now  in  thy 
power,  be  quick  and  perform  it !  By  thy  refusal,  others 
may  be  discouraged  from  asking ;  or  so  near  may  be  tlic 
end  of  thy  life,  that  thou  mayest  never  do  what  is  in  thy 
heart.  Every  call  to  charity  is  &  gift  of  God,  to  be  received 
with  tluinkfulness,  and  improved  with  diligence. 

There  are  likewise  many  offices  of  kindness  which  cnn- 
pot  properly  be  classed  under  the  duty  of  commiseration, 
,|t8  they  do  not  presuppose  either  misery  or  necessity,  and 
yet  arc  of  great  use  far  conciliating  affection,  and  smooth- 
ing the  paths  of  life ;  and,  as  it  is  of  great  importance 
that  goodness  sboidd  have  the  power  of  gaining  the  iif- 
fections,  the  apostle  has  not  neglected  those  subordinate 
duties,  for  he  commands  Christians, 
FiFrnLv :  To  be  courteous. 

For  courteous  some  subsUtmc  the  word  humble ;  tlic 
.difrerence  may  not  be  considered  as  great,  for  pride  is 
B  quality  that  obstructs  courtesy. 

That  a  precept  of  courtesy  is  by  no  means  unworthy  of 
the  gravity  and  dignity  of  an  apostolic^d  mandate,  may  be 
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gathered  from  the  pernicioiift  effects  wfakfa  all  must  have 
observed  to  have  arisen  from .  harsh  strictness  and  soar 
virtue  ;  such  as  refuses  to  mingle  in  harmless  gaiety*  or 
give  countenance  to  innocent  amusements,  or  which  trans- 
acts the  petty  business  of  the  day  with  a  gloomy  ferodous- 
ness  that  clouds  existence.  Goodness  of  this  character  is 
more  formidable  than  lovely ;  it  may  drive  away  vice 
from  its  presence,  but  will  never  persuade  it  to  stay  to  be 
amended;  it  may  teach,  it  may  remonstrate,  but  the 
hearer  wiU  seek  for  more  mild  instruction.  To  those, 
therefore,  by  whose  conversation  the  heathens  were  to  be 
drawn  away  from  errour  and  wickedness,  it  is  the  apos- 
tle's precept,  that  they  be  courteous,  that  th^  accommo- 
date themselves,  as  four  as  innocence  allows,  to  the  will  of 
others;  that  they  should  practise  all  the  established  modes 
of  civility,  seize  all  occasions  of  cultivating  kindness,  and 
live  with  the  rest  of  the  world  with  an  amicable  recipro- 
cation of  cursory  civility,  that  Christianity  might  not  be 
accused  of  making  men  less  cheerftd  as  companions,  less 
sociable  as  neighbours,  or  less  usefrd  as  friends. 

Such  is  the  system  of  domestick  virtue  which  the 
apostle  recommends.  His  words  are  few,  but  their  mean- 
ing is  sufficient  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  circle  of  life. 
Let  us  remember  to  be  all  of  one  mind,  so  as  to  grieve 
and  rejoice  together ;  to  confirm,  by  constant  benevolence, 
that  brotherhood  which  creation  and  redemption  have 
constituted !  Let  us  commiserate  and  relieve  affliction,  and 
endear  ourselves  by  general  gentleness  and  afijEJ>ility : 
it  will  from  hence  soon  appear  how  much  goodness  is  to 
be  loved,  and  how  much  human  nature  is  meliorated  by 
religion. 
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"  I  have  leEii  ill  tbc  wiirki  Ihat  tie  done  under  die:  gun  ;  anil  bcbi'Ji 
is  vtnity  and  vcxntian  of  quriL"     Eccl.  t.  14. 


That  all  Iiutnau  actions  terminate  in  vanity,  iind  fill  hu- 
man hopes  will  end  in  vexation,  is  a  position,  from  which 
nature  withholds  our  credulity,  and  which  our  tiindness 
for  tho  present  life,  and  worldly  enjoyments,  disposes  us 
lo  doubt,  however  forcibly  it  may  be  urged  upon  us,  by 
retuKin  or  experience. 

Every  man  will  readily  enough  confess,  that  his  own 
condition  discontents  him ;  and  that  he  has  not  yet  Ik-'cii 
iihlc,  with  all  his  labour,  to  make  happiness,  or,  with  all 
hit)  inquiries,  to  find  it.  l)ut  ho  still  thiiiks,  it  is  some- 
where to  be  found,  or  by  some  meiins  to  be  procured.  His 
envy  sometimes  persuades  him  to  imagine,  tliat  others  pos- 
sess it ;  and  his  ambition  points  the  way,  by  which  he  sup- 
pt^ses  Uiut  he  shall  reach,  at  lost,  the  station  to  which  it 
is  annexed.  Every  one  wants  something  to  happiness ; 
and  when  he  has  gained  what  he  first  wanted,  he  wauls 
Homething  else ;  be  wears  out  life  in  efforts  and  pui'suits, 
Wld  perhaps  dies,  regretting  tliat  he  must  leave  the  world, 
he  is  about  to  enjoy  it. 
'^So  great  is  our  interest,  or  so  great  we  think  it,  to  l)c. 
Tieve  ourselves  able  to  procure  our  own  happiness,  that 
experience  never  convinces  tia  of  our  imi>otenec ;  and, 
indeed,  our  miscarriages  might  be  reasonably  enough  im- 
puted by  us,  to  our  own  unskilfulness,  or  ignorance ;  if 
we  were  able  to  derive  intelligence  from  no  experience 
but  our  own.  But  surely  we  may  be  content  lo  credit 
the  general  voice  of  mankind,  complaining  incessantly  of 
^ral  in&licity  :  and  when  we  see  the  restlessness  of  lite 
ig,  and  peevishness  of  the  old ;  when  we  find  the 
Iff  and  the  active   combating  misery,  and  the  calm 
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and  humble  lafnenfing  it;  when  the  vigorous  are  ex- 
hausting themselves  in  struggles  with  their  own  condi- 
tion,  and  the  old  and  the  wise  retiring  from  the  contest, 
in  weariness  and  despondency ;  we  may  be  content,  at 
last,  to  conclude,  that  if  happiness  had  been  to  be  found, 
some  would  have  found  it,  and  that  it  is  vain  to  search 
longer  for  what  all  have  missed. 

But  though  our  obstinacy  should  hold  out,  against 
common  experience  and  common  authority,  it  might  at 
least  give  way  to  the  declaration  of  Solomon,  who  has 
left  this  testimony  to  succeeding  ages,  that  all  human 
pursuits  and  labours  are  vanity.  From  the  like  conclu- 
sion made  by  other  men,  we  may  escape,  by  considering, 
that  their  experience  was  small,  and  their  power  narrow ; 
that  they  pronounced  with  confidence  upon  that  which 
they  could  not  know ;  and  that  many  pleasures  might  bd 
above  their  reach,  and  many  more  beyond  their  observa- 
tion ;  they  may  be  considered,  as  uttering  the  dictates  of 
discontent,  rather  than  persuasion ;  and  as  speaking  not 
so  much  of  the  general  state  of  things,  as  of  their  own 
share,  and  their  own  situation. 

But  the  characterof  Solomon  leaves  no  room  for  sub- 
terfuge ;  he  did  not  judge  of  what  he  did  not  know.  He 
had  in  his  possession,  whatever  power  and  riches,  and, 
what  is  still  more,  whatever  wisdom  and  knowledge 
could  confer.  As  he  understood  the  v^petable  creation, 
from  the  cedar  of  Libanus,  to  the  hysop  on  the  waU ;  so 
there  is  no  doubt,  but  he  had  taken  a  survey  of  all  the 
gradations  of  human  life,  from  the  throne  €£  the  prince, 
to  the  shepherd^s  cottage.  He  had  in  his  hand  all  the  in- 
struments of  happiness,  and  in  his  mind  the  skill  to  ap- 
ply them.  Every  power  of  delight  which  others  possess- 
ed, he  had  authority  to  summon,  or  wealth  to  purchase ; 
all  that  royal  prosperity  could  supply,  was  accumulated 
upon  him ;  at  home  he  had  peace,  and  in  foreign  coun- 
tries he  had  honour;  what  every  nation  coidd  supply, 
was  poured  down  before  him.  If  power  be  gratefril,  he 
was  a  king ;  if  there  be  pleasure  in  knowledge,  he  was 
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J  wisest  of  mnniund ;  if  wealth  can  purchase  happiness, 
B  had  so  much   gold,   that   sUver  was  little  regimled. 
r  all  these  advantages,  presided  a  mind,  in  the  high- 
t  df^ee  disposed  to  mo^ificenee  and  voluptuousness, 
80  eager  in  pursuit  of  gratjiicatioii,  that,  alas  !  after  every 
other  price  had  been  bid  for  happiness,  religion  and  virtue 
were  brought  to  the  sale.    But,  after  the  anxiety  of  his  in- 
quiries, the  weariness  of  his  labours,  and  the  loss  of  his 
iimo<;encei  he  obtained  only   this  conclusion:   "  I  have 
seen  all  the  works  that  are  done  under  the  stm,  andbe- 
»ld,  all  is  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit." 
I  That  tliis  resiQt  of  Solomon's  experience,  thus  solemnly 
Kjucatlicd  by  him  to  all  gcneratdoos,  may  not  be  trans- 
ptted  la  us  witliout  its  proper  use ;  let  us  diligently  con- 
ider, 

^  First  :  In  what  sense  wc  ore  lo  understand,  that  all  is 
oiity. 

Secondly  :  How  far  the  conTiction,  that  all  is  vanity, 
lUght  to  influence  the  conduct  of  life. 
,  TaiBDtY :    What  consequences   the  serious   and  re- 
"gious  mind  may  deduce  &om  the  position,  that  all  is 

lity. 

I  When  we  examine,  firsl,  in  what  sense  we  arc  to  un- 
erstand  that  all  is  vanity  ;  we  must  remember,  that  the 
icher  is  not  speaking  of  religious  practices,  or  of  any 
Ictions  immediately  commandud  by  God,  or  directly  re<- 
hed  to  him ;  but  of  such  employments  as  we  pursue  by 
:e,  and  such  works  as  we  perform  in  hopes  of  a  re- 
ujiense  in  the  present  Ufc ;  such  as  ilatter  the  imogina- 
Koii  with  pleasing  scenes,  and  probable  increase  of 
mporal  felicity ;  of  this  he  determines  that  all  is  vanity, 
md  every  hour  confirros  hia  determination. 
»  llie  event  of  all  human  endeavours  is  uncerlain.  He 
9iat  plants  may  gather  no  fruit ;  lie  that  sows  may  reap 
BO  liarvest.  Evrai  the  most  simple  operations  arc  liable 
to  miscarriage,  from  causes  wliich  wc  cannot  foresee  ;  and 
if  we  could  foresee  them,  cannot  prevent.  What  can  he 
i;  vain  than  the  confidence  of  man,  when  the  annual 
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provision  made  for  the  support  of  life  is  not  only  exposed 
to  the  uncertainty  of  weather,  and  the  variation  of  the 
sky,  but  lies  at  the  mercy  of  the  reptiles  of  the  earth  at 
the  insects  of.  the  air  ?  The  rain  and  the  wind  he  cannot 
command ;  the  caterpillar  he  cannot  destroy ;  and  the  lo- 
cust he  cannot  drive  away. 

But  these  effects,  which  require  only  the  concurrence 
of  natural  causes,  though  they  depend  little  upon  human 
power,  are  yet  made  by  providence  r^fular  and  certain^ 
in  comparison  with  those  extensive  and  complicated  un- 
dertakings, which  must  be  brought  to  pass  by  the  agency 
of  man,  and  which  require  the  union  of  many  understand- 
ings, and  the  cooperations  of  many  hands.  The  histoiy 
of  mankind  is  li^e  else  than  a  narrative  of  designs  which 
have  failed,  and  hopes  that  have  been  disappointed.  In 
all  matters  of  emulation  and  contest,  the  success  of  one 
implies  the  defeat  of  another,  and  at  least  half  the  trans- 
action terminates  in  misery.  And  in  designs  not  directly 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  another,  and,  therefore,  not  op- 
posed either  by  artifice  or  violence,  it  frequently  happens, 
that  by  negligence  or  mistake,  or  unseasonable  officious- 
ncss,  a  very  hopeful  project  is  brought  to  nothing. 

To  find  examples  of  disappointment  and  uncertainty, 
we  need  not  raise  our  thoughts  to  the  interests  of  nations, 
nor  follow  the  warrior  to  the  field,  or  the  statesman  to 
the  council.  The  little  transactions  of  private  ftnuUes 
are  entangled  with  perplexities ;  and  the  hourly  occur- 
rences of  common  life  are  filling  the  world  with  discon- 
tent and  complaint  Every  man  hopes  for  kindness  from 
his  friends,  diligence  from  his  servants,  and  obedience 
from  his  children ;  yet  friends  are  often  unfiedthfrd,  ser- 
vants negligent,  and  children  rebellious.  Human  wisdom 
has,  indeed,  exhausted  its  power  in  giving  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  life ;  but  those  rules  are  themselves  but  va> 
nities.  They  are  difficult  to  be  observed,  and,  though  ob> 
served,  are  uncertain  in  the  effect. 

The  labours  of  man  are  not  only  uncertain,  but  imper- 
fect   If  we  perform  what  we  design,  we  yet  do  not  ob- 
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lain  what  we  expocted.  What  appeared  f^roat  when  we 
desired  it,  seems  littlf  when  it  is  attained ;  tlic  wish  is 
still  unsatisfied,  and  something  always  remains  behind, 
without  which  the  gratifimtion  is  ineomplele.  He  that 
rises  to  greatness  finds  himself  in  danger ;  he  that  obtains 
riches  perceives  that  he  cannot  ^n  esteem.  He  that  is 
caressed,  sees  interest  lurking  imdcr  kindness;  and  he 
that  hears  bis  own  praises,  suspects  that  he  is  flattered. 
Discontent  and  doubt  are  always  pursuing  us.  Our  en- 
deavours end  without  performance,  and  performance  ends 
without  satisfaction. 

Hut,  since  this  uncertainty  and  imperfection  is  the  lot 
which  our  Creator  has  apiwintcd  for  us,  we  are  to  in- 
fjuire,  " 

Secondly  :  How  far  the  conviction,  that  all  is  vanity, 
ought  to  influence  the  conduct  of  life. 

Human  actions  may  be  distinguished  into  various 
classes.  Some  are  actions  of  duty,  which  can  never  be 
vain,  because  God  will  reward  them.  Yet  these  actions, 
considered  as  tenaiDating  in  this  world,  will  often  pro- 
duce vexation.  It  is  our  duty  U>  admonish  the  vitious, 
to  instnict  the  ignorant,  and  relieve  the  poor ;  and  our 
admonitions  will,  sometimes,  produce  anger,  instead  of 
amendment ;  our  instructions  will  be  sometimes  bestowed 
upon  the  perverse,  the  stupid,  and  the  inattentive ;  and  our 
charity  will  be  sometimes  misapplied  by  those  that  re- 
ceive it ;  and,  instead  of  feeding  the  hungry,  will  pumper 
the  intemperate ;  but  these  disappointments  do  not  make 
good  actions  vain,  though  they  show  us  how  much  all 
success  depends  upon  causes  on  which  we  have  no  in- 
fluence. 

There  are  likewise  actions  of  necessity ;  tliese  ore  often 
vain  and  vexatious ;  but  such  is  the  order  of  the  world, 

that  they  cannot  be  omitted.     He  that  will  eat  bread, 

^BjBOst  plough  and  sow ;  though  it  is  not  certain  that  he 
^^bho  ploughs  and  sows  shall  cat  bread.  It  is  appointed, 
^^Hbat  life  should  be  sustained  by  labour ;  and  wc  must  not 
^^■ibk  down  in   suUen  idleness,  when  our  industry  is  per- 
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mitted  to  miscarry.  We  fihall  .<>ft)en  have  oocasbm  to  re- 
member the  sentence  denounced  by  the  preacher  upon  all 
that  is  done  under  the  sun ;  but  we  must  still  prosecute 
our  business,  confess  our  imbecility^  and  turn  our  eyes 
upon  Him,  whose  mercy  is  over  all  his  woAsy  and  who, 
though  he  humbles  our  pride>  will  succour  our  ne- 
cessities. 

Works  of  absolute  necessity,  are  few  and  simple ;  a  very 
great  part  of  human  diligence  is  laid  out  in  accommoda- 
tions of  easCi  or  refinements  of  pleasure ;  and  the  fiuther 
we  pass  beyond  the  boimdaries  of  necessity,  the  more  we 
lose  ourselves  in  the  r^ons  of  vanity,  and  the  more  we 
expose  ourselves  to  vexation  of  spirit.  As  we  extend  our 
pleasiures,  we  multiply  our  wants.  The  pain  of  hunger  is 
easily  appeased,  but  to  surmount  the  disgnst  of  appetite 
vitiated  by  indulgence,  all  the  arts  of  luxury  are  required^ 
and  all  are  often  vain.  Wheu  to  the  enjoyments  of  sense, 
are  superadded  the  delights  of  feuotcy,  we  form  a  scheme 
of  happiness  that  never  can  be  complete,  fer  we  can  al- 
ways imagine  more  than  we  possess.  AH  soda!  pleasures 
put  us  more  or  less  in  the  power  of  others,  who  sometimes 
cannot,  and  sometimes  will  not,  please  us.  Conversations 
of  argument  often  end  in  bitterness  <^  controversy ;  and 
conversations  of  mirth,  in  petulance  and  folly.  Friend- 
ship is  violated  by  interest,  or  broken  by  passion,  and  be- 
nevolence finds  its  kindness  bestowed  on  the  worthless 
and  ungratefol. 

But.  most  certain  is  the  disappointment  of  him  who 
places  his  happiness  in  comparative  good,  and  considafs; 
not  what  he  himself  wants,  but  what  others  have.  The 
delight  of  eminence  must,  by  its  own  nature,  be  rare ; 
because  he  that  is  eminent  nnist  have  many  below  him ; 
and,  therefore,  if  we  suppose  such  desires  genonal,  as  verf 
general  they  are,  the  happiness  of  a  few  must  arise  fixnn 
the  misery  of  many.  He  that  places  his  delight  in  the 
CKtent  of  his  renown,  is,  in  some  d^free,  at  the  nerey  of 
every 't<mgue;  not  only  malevolence,  but  indifferencei^ 
may  disturb  hiin ;  and  he  may  be  pained,  not  only  fay 
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i!  will)  »i|>eBk  ill,  hut  b;  those  likewise  that  si\y  uo- 
'  ihin^. 

As  every  engine  of  artificial  motion,  as  it  consistB  of 
uinre  imita,  is  in  more  dimger  of  dtific-ience  and  disorder ; 
so  every  effect,  ai*  it  requii'eS  the  Eigency  of  greater  num- 
bem,  is  more  likely  to  fail.  Yet  wliat  pleasure  in  granted 
to  man,  lieyond  the  gross  gratificatioiis  of  sense,  common 
to  him  witli  other  animals,  that  dues  not  demand  the  help 
of  iiUK-m,  and  the  help  of  greater  numbers,  as  the  pleasure 
is  sublimated  and  enlarged  ?  And  since  such  is  the  con- 
stitution of  tilings,  that  whatever  can  give  pleasure  can 
likewise  eause  unensioess,  there  is  little  hope  that  uneasi- 
Ufiss  will  he  long  escaped.  Of  tliem  whose  offices  are  ne- 
ecKsary  t"  felicity,  some  will  be  perverse,  and  some  will  be 
unskilful  i  some  will  negligently  withhold  their  contribu- 
tinns,  and  Eome  will  enviously  withdraw  them.  The  vari- 
ous and  opposite  directions  of  the  human  mind,  which 
divide  men  into  so  many  different  occupations,  keep  all 
the  inhahitauts  of  the  earth  peTpet\ially  busy  ;  but  when 
it  18  considered,  that  the  businesa  of  every  man  is  to 
counleraet  the  pvirpose  of  some  other  man,  it  will  appear, 
that  universal  activity  cannot  contribute  much  to  univer- 
tial  happiness.  Of  those  that  conUiiid,  one  must  neeessa- 
rUy  be  overcome,  and  ho  that  prevails  never  has  his  labour 
rewarded  to  his  wish ;  but  finds  that  he  has  been  con- 
tending for  that  which  cannot  satisfy,  and  eugaged  in  a 
contest  where  even  victory  is  vanity. 

What  then  is  the  influence  which  the  couriction  of  this 
unwelcome  truth  ought  to  have  upon  our  conduct  ?  It 
ought  ti)  t£ach  us  humility,  patience,  and  diMdcnce. 
When  we  consider  how  little  we  know  of  the  distant  con- 
sequence of  oiu'  own  actions,  how  little  the  greatest  per- 
sonal qualities  can  )Mrot£«it  us  from  misfortune,  how  much 
all  our  impoitjmcc  depends  upon  the  favour  of  others, 
how  uncertainly  that  favour  is  Wstowed,  and  how  easily 
it  is  lost ;  we  shall  find  that  wo  have  very  little  reason  to 
be  prowl.  Tliat  which  is  most  apt  to  elate  the  thoughts, 
igbt  of  plaec-,    and  grttatncss  of  [lowcr,  is  the  gift  of 
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Others.  No  mau  can,  by  any  natural  or  intrinsic  faculties, 
maintain  himself  in  a  state  of  superiority ;  he  is  exalted 
to  his  place,  whatever  it  be,  by  the  concurrence  of  those 
who  are,  for  a  time,  content  to  be  counted  his  inferiours ; 
he  has  no  authority  in  himself ;  he  is  only  able  to  con- 
trol some,  by  the  help  of  othisrs.  If  dependence  be  a 
state  of  humiliation,  every  man  has  reason  to  be  humble^ 
for  every  man  is  dependent. 

But  however  pleasing  these  considerations  may  be, 
however  unequal  our  condition  is  to  all  our  wishes  or  con- 
ceptions, we  are  not  to  admit  impatience  into  our  bosoms^ 
or  increase  the  evils  of  life,  by  vain  throbs  of  discontent. 
To  live  in  a  world  where/all  is  vanity,  has  been  decreed 
by  our  Creator  to  be  the  lot  of  man — ^a  lot  which  we  can- 
not alter  by  murmuring,  but  may  soften  by  submission. 

The  consideration  of  the  vanity  of  all  human  purposes 
and  projects,  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind,  necessarily 
produces  that  diffidence  in  all  worldly  good,  which  is 
necessary  to  the  regulation  of  our  passions,  and  the  se- 
curity of  our  innocence.  In  a  smooth  course  of  prospe- 
rity, an  unobstructed  progression  from  wish  to  wish, 
while  the  success  of  one  design  facilitates  another,  and 
the  opening  prospect  of  life  shows  pleasures  at  a  distance ; 
to  conclude  that  the  passage  will  be  always  dear,  and 
that  die  delights  which  solicit  from  far,  will,  when  they 
are  attained,  fill  the  soul  with  enjoyments,  must  necessa- 
rily produce  violent  desires,  and  eager  pursuits,  contempt 
of  those  that  are  behind,  and  malignity  to  those  that  are 
before.  But  the  full  persuasion  that  all  earthly  good  is 
uncertain  in  the  attainment,  and  unstable  in  the  posses- 
sion, and  the  frequent  recollection  of  the  slender  supports 
on  which  we  rest,  and  the  dangers  which  are  always 
hanging  over  us,  will  dictate  inoffensive  modesty,  and 
mild  benevolence.  He  does  not  rashly  treat  another  with 
contempt,  who  doubts  the  duration  of  his  own  superiori- 
ty :  he  wiU  not  refuse  assistance  to  the  distressed,  who 
supposes  that  he  may  quickly  need  it  himself.  He  that 
considers  how  imperfectly  human  wisdom  can  judge  of 
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^ttmt  which  has  not  been  trietl,  will  seldom  iliiuk  any  pos- 
sihilitics  of  advantage  worthy  nf  Tehement  desire.  As  Iii» 
hnpcs  are  moderate,  his  endcnvoturs  will  be  calm.  Ho 
will  not  fix  his  fond  hopes  upon  things  which  ho 
knows  to  be  vanity,  but  will  enjoy  this  world  as  one  who 
knows  thut  he  does  not  possess  it :  and  that  this  is  the 
disposition  which  becomes  our  condition,  will  appear 
when  we  consider, 

Thirdly  :  Wliot  conscquenees  the  serioiis  and  reli- 
gious  mind  may  draw  from  the  (xisition,  that  all  is  vanity. 
TVhen  the  present  state  of  miui  is  considered,  when  an 
I  Klimate  is  made  of  his  hopes,  his  pleasures,  and  his  ikw- 
Bsiona ;  when  his  hopes  appear  to  lie  deceitful,  his  la- 
r^urs  ineffectual,  his  pleasures  unsatisfactoiy,  and  liis 
l.jWssessions  fugitive,  it  is  natural  to  wish  for  nn  abiding 
laty,  for  a  state  more  constant  and  permanent,  of  which 
jfac  objects  may  he  more  proiwrtioued  to  our  wishes,  and 
be  cnjoymcnta  to  our  capacities  ;  and  from  this  wish  it  is 
isonable  to  infer,  that  such  a  state  is  designed  for  us  by 
t  infinite  Wisdom,  which,  as  it  does  oothing  in  \'ain, 
f-hns  not  created  minds  with  comprehensions  nci'er  to  be 
illcd.  When  revelation  is  consulted,  it  appears  that  such 
|t  state  is  really  promise<l;  and  that,  by  the  contempt  of 
forldly  pleasures,  it  is  lo  be  obtained.  Wc  then  find, 
istead  of  lamenting  the  iniperfectton  of  earthly 
bingf,  we  have  leason  to  pour  out  thanks  to  Him  who 
s  all  for  our  good  ;  that  lie  has  made  tlic  world,  tiuch 
■  often  deceives,  and  often  afiliets  ns ;  that  the  charms  of 
interest  are  not  such  as  our  fmilty  is  unable  to  resist ;  but 
that  we  have  KUch  inlerruiitions  of  our  pursuits,  and  such 
Inngour  in  our  cnjojinents.  such  pains  of  body  and  anx- 
iety of  mind,  iis  repreivs  desire,  and  weaken  temptation ; 
and  happy  mtII  it  be  if  vrc  follow  the  gracious  directions 

I  of  providence,  and  determine,  that  tio  degree  of  earthly 
^city  shall  be  jmrchoscd  with  n  crime  ;  if  we  resolve  no 
fenger  to  bear  tlic  chains  of  sin,  to  employ  all  our  ended- 
■purs  upon  transitory  and  imperfect  -pleasures,  or  to  divide 
■r  thougbtH  between  the  world  and  heaven ;  but  to  bid 
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iaiewell  to  sublunaiy  yanitidB}  to  endvue  no  longer  an  on- 
profitable  vexation  of  spirit ;  but  with  pure  heart  and 
steady  faith  to  ^'fear  Grod  and  to  keep  his  commandmenta;*' 
and  remember  that  ^^  this  is  the  whole  of  man.'' 


#^»#<ir»»i#»»»>»#»»i»#»#» 
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'*  Haying  a  form  of  godlinett,  bat  denying  the  powef  thereof.''    2  Tnc. 
iii.  5y  first  part. 

When  St  Paul,  in  the  precepts  given  to  limbthy  for 
his  instruction  how  to  regulate  and  purify  the  conver- 
sation of  the  first  Christians,  directed  him  to  take  care 
that  those  men  should  be  avoided,  as  dangerous  and  pes- 
tilent, who,  having  the  form  of  godliness,  d^ed  th^ 
power ;  it  is  reasonable  to  believe,  that  he  meant,  in  his 
direct  and  inunediate  intention,  to  awaken  his  caution 
against  gross  hypocrites;  such  as  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  appeared  too  often  in  the  most  early  seminaries  of 
Christianity ;  who  made  an  appearance  of  righteousness 
subservient  to  worldly  interest;  and  whose  conversion, 
real  or  pretended,  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  preying 
upon  artless  simplicity,  by  claiming  that  kindness  which 
the  first  believers  showed  to  one  another  ;  and  obtaining 
benefactions  which  they  did  not  want,  and  eating  bread 
for  which  they  did  not  labour. 

To  impostors  of  this  kind,  the  peculiar  state  of  the  first 
Christians  would  naturally  expose  them.  As  they  were 
surrounded  by  enemies,  they  were  glad  to  find,  in  any 
man,  the  appearance  of  a  fiiend ;  as  they  were  wearied 
with  importunate  contradiction,  they  were  desirous  of  an 
interval  of  respite,  by  consorting  with  any  one  that  pro- 
fessed the  same  opinions ;  and  what  was  still  more  fiat- 
vourable  to  such  impostors,  when  they  had,  by  embradng 
an  unpopular  and  persecuted  religion,  divested  them* 
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great  degree,  of  R&cular  interest,  they  were 
likely  often  to  want  that  vigil&ncc  and  snspicion  which  is 
forced,  even  upon  honest  minds,  hy  much  converse  with 
the  world,  and  frequent  transactions  with  various  charoc- 
and  which  our  divine  Master  teaches  us  to  practise, 
rhen  he  commands  us  to  join  the  wisdom  of  the  ser- 
,|ieiit  with  the  hannlefisness  of  the  dove.  The  first  Chris- 
tiims  must  have  heen,  in  the  highest  degree,  ze^ooa  to 
strengthen  their  faith  in  themselves,  and  propagate  it  in 
others  i  and  zeal  easily  spreads  the  arms,  and  opens  the 
husom  to  nn  adherent,  or  a  proselyte,  as  to  one,  that  odds 
another  sufirage  to  truth,  and  sti'engUiens  the  sup- 
port of  a  good  cause.  Men  of  this  disposition,  and  in  this 
ftAte  of  life,  would  easily  be  enamoured  of  the  form  of 
.godliness,  and  not  soon  discover  that  the  power  waa  wuit- 
ing.  Men  naturally  think  others  like  themselves,  and. 
therefore,  a  good  man  is  easily  persuaded  to  credit  the  ap- 
pearance of  virtue. 

Hypocrisy,  however,  was  not  coufinetl  to  the  apostolick 
ages.  All  times,  and  nil  places,  bnve  produa^  mcQ, 
that  have  endeavoured  to  guin  credit  by  false  pretensions 
to  excellence,  and  have  recommended  themselves  to  kind- 
or  esteem.  I>y  6])eeious  prul«ssifms,  and  ostentatious 
plays  of  counterfeited  virtues. — It  is,  however,  less  ne- 
cessary now  to  obviate  this  kind  of  IVaud,  hy  exhortations 
to  caution  ;  for  that  simpUcity,  which  lay  open  lo  its  ope- 
ration, is  not  now  very  frequently  to  be  found.  The  hy- 
pocrite, in  these  times,  seldom  boasts  of  much  success. 
He  is  for  the  most  part  soon  discovered  ;  and  when  he  i& 
once  known,  the  world  will  not  wait  for  counsel  to  avoid 
him,  for  the  good  detest,  and  the  bad  despise  him.     He 

bated  for  his  attempts,  and   scorned  for  his  niiscar- 


II  inity,  therefore,  be  proper  to  consider  the  ilnnger  of  a 
form  of  righteousness  without  the  power,  in  a  (hfferent 
and  secondaiy  sense,  and  to  examine  whether,  as  there 
ate  some  who,  by  this  form,  deceive  others,  there  are  not 
ewise,  thai  deceive  themselves  ;  who  pacify  their 
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consciences  ivjth  an  appearance  of  ptety,  and  live  aAd  die 
in  dangerous  tranquillity  and  delusive  confidence. 

In  this  inquiry  it  will  be  proper  to  consider^ 

First  :  What  may  be  understood  by  the  form  of  god- 
liness, as  distinct  from  the  power.  ' 

Seco!NDLT  :  What  is  the  power  of  godliness,  without 
which  the  form  is  defectiye  and  unavailing. 

Thirdly  :  How  far  it  is  necessary  to  the  Christian 
Ufe,  that  the  form  and  power  should  subsist  tc^ther. 

Let  itt  therefore,  be  first  considered,  what  may  be  easily 
and  naturally  imderstood  by  the  form  of  godliness  as  dis* 
tinct  from  the  power. 

By  the  force  of  godline^  may  be  properly  understood, 
not  only  a  specious  practice  of  religious  duties,  exhibited 
to  pubUc  notice,  but  all  external  acts  of  worship,  all  rites 
and  ceremonies,  all  stated  observances,  and  all  compliance 
with  temporary  and  local  injimctions  and  r^j^ularities. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews,  from  the  time  of  Moses,  com- 
prised a  great  number  of  burdensome  ceremonies,  required 
by  God  for  reasons  which  perhaps  human  wisdom  has 
never  ftdly  discovered.  Of  these  ceremonies,  however, 
some  were  typically  representatiye  of  the  Christian  insti- 
tution, and  some,  by  keeping  them  distinct,  by  dissimili- 
tude of  customs  from  the  nations  that  surrounded  them, 
had  a  tendency  to  secure  them  from  the  influence  of  ill 
example,  and  preserve  them  from  the  contagion  of  idolatry. 

To  the  use  of  observances,  thus  important,  they  were 
confined  by  the  strongest  obligations.  They  were,  indeed, 
external  acts,  but  they  were  instituted  by  Divine  autho- 
rity; they  were  n5t  to  be  considered  merely  as  instru- 
mental and  expedient,  as  means  which  might  be  omitted, 
if  their  ends  were  secured :  they  were  positively  enjoined 
by  the  supreme  Legislator,  and  were  not  left  to  choice,  or 
discretion,  or  secular  laws ;  to  the  will  of  the  powerfrd,  or 
the  judg  rent  of  the  prudent. 

Yet  even  these  sacred  rites  might  be  punctually  per- 
formed, without  making  the  performer  acceptable  to  God; 
the  blood  of  bulls  and  of  goats  might  be  poured  Out  in 
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?W«in,  if  ihe  desires  wore  not  rogulated,  or  ihc  passions 
snhdued.  Tlie  sotrifices  of  the  opprcssour,  or  extorfionor, 
were  not  an  atonement,  but  an  abomination.  Foi^veness 
was  obtained,  not  by  incense,  but  by  repentance ;  the  of- 
fender was  required  to  rend  his  heart,  and  not  his  pir- 
mciit;  a  contrite  and  a  broken  heart  was  the  oblation 
which  the  supreme  Judge  did  not  despise. 

So  much  was  the  moral  law  exalted  abo^'e  all  ceremo- 
nial institutions,  even  in  tliat  dispensation  by  which  so 
many  ceremonies  were  commanded,  that  those  two  parts 
of  duty  were  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  body  nnd 
spirit.  As  the  body,  separated  from  the  spirit,  is  a  mass, 
lifeless,  motionless,  and  useless ;  so  the  external  practice 
of  ritual  observances  was  uieffectual  and  vain,  an  action 
without  a  meaning,  a  labour  by  which  nothing  was  pro- 
duced. As  the  spirit  puts  the  limbs  into  motion,  and;rli- 
Tocts  their  action  to  an  end,  so  justice  and  mercy  gave 
energy  to  ceremonies,  made  the  olslalion  grateful,  and  the 
^^^■lorshipper  accepted. 

^^k  The  professors  of  Christianity  have  few  ceremonies  in- 
^^^bpcnsably  enjoined  them.     Their  religion  teaches  them 
^^■lo  worship  God,  not  with  local  or  temporary  ceremonies, 
l)Ut  in  spirit  and  in  truth ;  that  is,  willi  internal  purity, 
and  moral  righteousness.     For  spirit,  in  this  sense,  seems 
to  be  opposed  to  the  body  of  external  rites,  and  truth  is 
known  to  signify,  in  the  biblieaJ  language,  the  sum  of 
those  duties  which  we  owe  to  onu  another. 
»  Yet  such  are  the  temptations  of  interest,  and  pleasure, 

^^nnd  so  prevalent  is  the  desire  of  enjoying  at  once  the  plea- 
HHines  of  sin  for  a  season,  and  the  hopes  of  happiness  to 
^eternity;  that  even  the  Christian  religion  has  been  de- 
praved by  artificial  modes  of  piety,  and  suceedaneous  prac- 
tices of  reconciliation.  Men  faaTe  been  ever  persuaded, 
that  by  doing  something,  to  which  they  think  thcraselves 
not  obliged,  tlicy  may  purchase  an  exemption  from  such 
duties  as  they  find  themselves  inclined  lo  riolatc:  that 
y  may  commute  with  heaven  for  a  trmporal  fine,  and 
ike  rigour  atone  for  relaxity. 
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In  ages  and  counlrlesy  in  which  ignorance  has  produced 
and  nourished  superstition,  many  artifices  have  been  in* 
vented,  of  practising  pietf  without  virtue,  and  repentance 
without  amendment  The  devotion  of  our  bUnd  fore- 
fathers consisted,  for  a  great  part,  in  rigorous  austeritias, 
laborious  pilgrimages,  and  gloomy  retirement;  and  that 
•  which  now  prevails,  in  the  darker  provinces  of  the  popish 
world,  exhausts  its  power  in  absurd  veneration  for  some 
particular  saint,  expressed  too  often  by  honours  paid  to  his 
image,  or  in  a  stated  number  of  prayers,  uttered  with  very, 
little  attention,  and  very  firequendy  with  little  under- 
standing. 

Some  of  these  practices  may  be,  perhaps,  justly  imputed 
to  the  grossness  of  a  people,  scarcely  capable  of  worship 
purely  intellectual ;  to  the  necessity  of  complying  with  tho 
weakness  of  men  who  must  be  taught  their  duty  by  ma-, 
terial  images,  and  sensible  impressions^  This  plea,  how^ 
ever,  will  avail  but  little,  in  defence  of  abuses  not  only, 
permitted,  but  encouraged  by  pertinacious  vindicattCMMn 
and  fictitious  miracles. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Romish  dergy  have  attributed. 
too  much  efficacy  to  pious  donations,  and  charitable  esta- 
blishments; and  that  they  have  made  liberality  to  the 
church,  and  bounty  to  the  poor,  equivalent  to  the  whole, 
system  of  our  duty  to  God,  and  to  our  neighbour. 

Yet  nothing  can  be  more  repugnant  to  the  general 
tenour  of  the  evangelical  revelation,  than  an  opinion  that 
pardon  may  be  bought,  and  guilt  effiiced,  by  a  stipulaled 
expiation.  We  naturally  catch  the  pleasures  of  the  present 
hour,'  and  gratify  the  calls  of  the  reigning  passion:  and 
what  shall  hinder  the  man  of  violence  from  outrage  and 
mischief,  or  restrain  the  pursuer  of  intend  from  fraud 
and  circumvention,  when  they  are  told,  that  after  a  life 
passed  in  disturbing  the  peace  of  life,  and  violating  the 
security  of  possession,  they  may  die  at  last  in  peace,  by* 
founding  an  alms-house,  without  the  agonies  of  deep  eon- . 
trition  7 

But  errour  and  corruption  are  often  to  be  found  wherei 
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tliere  arc  neither  Jews  nor  PapisU.  Let  ne  not  look  upon 
tlio  depravity  of  others  witli  iriuinph,  n(ir  eeusure  it  witli 
bitterness.  Every  seot  tnny  find,  in  its  own  followers, 
tbose  who  have  ihc  form  oi  ptjdiiness  witlioni  tlie  power; 
every  man,  if  he  cxitmincx  his  own  conduct  without  inten- 
tion to  be  his  own  flatterer,  inay,  lo  a  certain  dcifree,  find 
it  in  himaJf. 

To  give  the  heart  to  God,  and  to  give  the  whole  hearts 
18  very  difficult ;  tlie  last,  the  great  effort  of  lung  labour, 
fervent  prayer,  and  dUigcnt  me<litatiou.  Muny  resolutions 
are  made,  and  many  rclaiises  lamented,  and  many  conBicts 
with  our  own  detiires,  with  the  powera  of  the  world,  and 
the  powers  of  darkness,  mnst  be  snst^ned,  beftire  the 
will  of  roan  is  maile  wholly  obedient  to  the  will  of  God. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  are  willing  to  find  some  way  to 
beaven,  less  <iif1icidl  and  less  oLstructcd,  to  keep  mir 
hopes  alive  by  faint  endeavours,  and  to  lull  our  consciences 
by  such  expedients  as  we  may  easily  practise.  Not  yet 
resolved  to  live  wholly  to  God,  and  yet  afraid  to  live  nholly 
to  the  world,  we  do  somethinf*  in  nwompense  for  tlml 
which  wo  neglect,  and  resign  sometliiug  that  we  may 
keep  the  rest. 

To  be  strictly  religious,  is  ditficiilt ;  but  we  may  be  7.ea- 
lously  rehgious  at  little  exjtensc.  By  expressing  on  all 
occasions  our  detestation  of  heresy  and  popery,  and  all 
otlier  horrours,  wc  erect  ourselves  into  champions  for 
truth,  without  much  hazard  or  trouble.  The  hoi>cs  of  witl 
are  not  wholly  groundless.  Indifference  in  questions  of 
importance  is  no  amiable  quality.  He  that  is  warm  for 
truth,  and  fearless  in  its  defence,  performs  one  of  the  du- 
ties of  a  good  man ;  he  strengthens  his  own  conviction, 
and  guards  others  from  delusion ;  but  steadiness  of  Ix^ef, 
aud  l)ol<lueBS  of  profession,  are  yet  only  part  of  the  form 
of  godliness,  which  may  be  attained  by  those  who  deny 
the  power. 

As  olrooBt  every  man  is,  by  nature  or  by  accident,  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  partieidav  teni])talion8,  and  disposed 
to  !»oBie  vices  more  than  to  others ;  so  all  are,  either  by 
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disposition  of  mindi  or  the  ciicumstanoes  of  life,  inclined 
or  compelled  to  some  laudable  practices.  Of  this  happy 
tendency  it  is  common  to  take  advantage,  by  poshing  the 
&yourite,  or  the  convenient  virtue,  to  its  utmost  extent, 
and  to  lose  all  sense  of  d^ciency  in  the  peipetoal  con- 
templation of  some^single  excellence. 

Thus  some  please  themselves  with  a  constant  r^nlarity 
of  life,  and  decency  of  behaviour, — they  hear  themselves 
commended,  and  superadd  their  own  approbation.  They 
know,  or  might  know,  that  they  have  secret  fimlts;  but, 
as  they  are  not  open  to  accusation,  they  are  not  inquisitive 
to  their  own  disquiet ;  they  are  satisfied  that  they  do  not 
corrupt  others,  and  that  the  world  will  not  be  worse  by 
their  example. 

Some  are  punctual  in  the  attendance  on  public  wor- 
ship, and  perhaps  in  the  performance  of  private  devotion. 
These  they  know  to  be  great  duties,  and  resolve  not  to 
neglect  them.  It  is  right  they  go  so  far;  and  with  so 
much  that  is  right  they  are  satisfied.  They  are  diligent 
in  adoration,  but  defective  in  obedience* 

Such  men  are  often  not  hypocrites ;  the  virtues  which 
they  practise  arise  from  their  principles.  The  man  of  re- 
gularity really  hopes  that  he  shall  recommend  goodness  to 
those  that  know  him.  The  frequenter  of  the  church  really 
hopes  to  propitiate  his  Creator.  Their  religion  is  sincere ; 
what  is  reprehensible  is,  that  it  is  partial,  that  the  heart 
is  yet  not  purified,  and  that  yet  many  inordinate  desires 
remain,  not  only  unsubdued,  but  unsuspected,  under  the 
splendid  cover  of  some  specious  practice,  with  which  the 
mind  delights  itself  too  much,  to  take  a  rigorous  survey  of 
its  own  motions. 

In  condemnation  of  those  who  presume  to  hope  that 
the  performance  of  one  duty  will  obtain  excuse  for  the 
violation  of  others,  it  is  affirmed  by  St.  James,  that  he  who 
breaks  one  commandment  is  guilty  of  all ;  and  he  defends 
his  position  by  observing,  that  they  arc  all  delivered  by 
the  same  authority. 

His  meaning  is  not,  that  all  crimes  are  equal,  or  that  in 
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inie  nil  others  arc  involved ;  but  llinl  the  law  of 
Goc!  is  to  be  obeyed  with  complete  untl  unroaervcd  Bub- 
iiuBsion;  and  that  he  who  violates  any  of  its  ordiiiauces, 
will  not  be  justiHed  by  his  observation  of  all  the  rest; 
since,  as  the  whole  is  of  Divine  authority,  every  breach, 
wilful  and  unrepentcdi  is  on  act  of  rchcUiou  against  Om- 
nipotence, 

One  of  the  artifices,  by  which  men,  thus  defectiTcly  re- 
li^ons,  deceive  theinaclves,  is  that  of  comparing  their  own 
behaviour  with  that  of  men  openly  vitious,  and  generally 
negligent ;  and  inferring  tliat  themselves  are  good,  because 
they  suppose  that  they  see  others  worse,  llie  account  of 
die  Pharisee  and  Publican  may  show  us  that,  in  rating 
our  own  merit,  we  are  in  danger  of  mistake.  But,  though 
the  estimate  should  be  right,  it  is  still  to  be  remem1>ercd, 
tliat  he  who  is  not  worst,  may  yet  fall  far  biflow  ivhat  will 
be  required.  Our  rule  of  duty  is  not  the  virtue  of  men, 
but  the  law  of  God,  from  which  alouc  we  can  leftm  what 
will  he  required. 

Secondly:  What  is  that  power  nf  g-odliness  without 
which  the  form  is  defective  and  unavailing. 

ITie  power  of  godliness  is  contained  in  the  love  of  Gixl 
and  of  our  neighbour ;  in  that  sum  of  religion,  in  which, 
as  we  arc  told  by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  the  law  and 
the  prophets  arc  comprised,  'llie  love  of  Goil  will  engage 
US  to  trust  in  his  protection,  to  acquiesce  in  his  dispensa- 
tions, to  keep  his  laws,  to  meditate  on  his  perfection,  and 
to  declare  our  confidence  and  submiEsiou,  by  profound  aud 
frequent  adoration ;  to  impress  his  glory  on  our  iniuds  by 
songs  of  praise,  to  inflame  our  gratitude  by  acts  of  llianks- 
giving,  to  strengthen  our  faith,  and  exalt  our  hope,  by 
pious  meditations ;  and  to  implore  his  protection  of  our 
imbecihty,  and  his  assistance  of  our  frailty,  by  hmnble 
supplication:  and  when  we  love  God  with  the  whole 
bean,  the  power  of  gixlUness  will  be  shown  by  steadinesti 
in  temptation,  by  patience  in  affliction,  by  faith  in  the 
c  promises,  by  jKtrpetoal  dread  of  sin,  by  continual 
rations  after  higher  dcgiees  of  lioliness,  iuid  contempt 
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erf  the  paiiw  and  fdeanres  of  tbe  woildy  wlien  Aej  obstEoet 
the  progress  of  leUgious  exceUenoe. 

The  power  of  godlineiig,  as  it  is  exerted  in  the  love  of 
our  Deigfabour,  appears  in  the  ex9et  and  ponctoal  dis* 
charge  of  all  the  relative  and  social  ^^nties.  He  wikm 
this  power  actuates  and  directs,  will  r^^ulate  his  coo* 
duct,  so  as  neither  to  do  injury,  nor  willingly  to  gire 
offence.  He  will  neither  be  a  tyrannical  govemouTy  nor 
a  seditions  subject;  neither  a  cruel  parent,  noi  a  diaobe* 
dient  son ;  neither  an  oppressiTC  master,  nor  an  eye-aer- 
vant  But  he  will  not  stop  at  negative  goodness,  nor 
rest  in  the  mere  forbearance  of  evil;  he  will  aeardi 
out  occasions  of  beneficence,  and  exteiMl  his  care  to 
those  who  have  no  other  claim  to  his  attention  than  the 
great  community  of  relation  to  the  universal  Father 
of  mankind.  To  enumerate  the  various  modes  of  chari^, 
which  true  godliness  may  suggest,  as  it  is  difficulty  would 
be  useless.  They  are  as  extensive  as  want,  and  as  vaiioos 
as  misery. 

We  must,  however,  remember  that  where  the  form  of 
godliness  appears,  we  must  not  always  suppose  the  power 
to  be  wanting,   because   its  influence  is  not  nnivenal 
and  complete ;  nor  think  every  thing  to  be  avoided,  in 
whom  we  discover  either  defective    virtues,  or   actual 
faults.    The  power  subsists  in  him  who  is  contending^ 
with  corruption,  though  he  has  not  yet  entirely  subdued 
it    He  who  falleth  seven  times  a  day  may  yet,  by  the 
mercy  of  God,  be  numbered  among  the  just ;  the  pureal 
human  virtue  has  much  feculence.     The  highest 'flighttf 
of  the  soul  soar  not  beyond  the  clouds  and  vapours  of  the 
earth ;  the  greatest  attainments  are  very  imperfect ;  and 
he  who  is  most  advanced  in  excellence  was  once  in  a 
lower  state,  and  in  that  lower  state  was  yet  worthy  of 
lov6  and  reverence.    One  instance  of  the  power  of  godli- 
ness is,  readiness  to  help  the   weak,  and  comfort  the 
fallen,  to  look  with  compassion  upon  the  frail,  to  rekindle 
those  whose  ardour  is  cooling,  and  to  recall  those  who,  by 
inadvertency,  or  under  the  influence  of  stroi^  temptatioD^ 
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have  wandered  from  the  rig^ht  way  ;  and  to  favour  all 
them  who  mean  well,  and  wish  to  be  better,  thoi^^h  their 
meaning  and  their  wishes  have  not  yet  fully  reformed  their 
lives. 

There  is  likewise  danger  lest,  in  the  purtjuit  of  the 
power  of  godliness,  loo  little  regard  be  paid  to  the 
form,  and  leal  the  censim;  of  hypot'risy  be  too  hastily 
passed,  and  a  life  apparently  rcg^ular  and  serious  be 
considered  as  an  artifice  to  eouceal  bad  purposes  ajid  secret 
views. 

That  this  opinion,  which  some  tiro  very  willing  to  in- 
dulgot  may  not  prevail  so  as  to  discountenance  tlie  profes- 
sion of  piety,  we  are  to  consider, 

Thirdly  :  How  far  it  is  necessary  to  the  Christian 
life,  that  the  form  and  power  of  go<Uitiess  slioidd  subsist 
together. 

It  may  be  with  great  reason  afErmed,  that  though  tliere 
may  be  the  appeanince  of  godliness  without  the  reality, 
there  can  hardly  be  tlie  reality  without  the  appearance. 
Part  of  the  duties  of  a  Christian  are  noccssarily  puhliclt. 
We  are  to  worship  Grid  in  the  congregation ;  we  are  to 
make  open  profession  of  our  hope  and  faith.  One  of  the 
great  duties  of  man,  as  a  social  being,  b,  to  let  his  light 
shine  before  men,  to  instruct  by  the  prevalence  of  his  ex- 
ample, and,  as  far  as  his  influence  extends,  to  propagate 
goodness  and  enforce  truth.  No  man  is  to  boast  of  his 
own  excellence,  for  tliis  reason  among  others ;  the  arro- 
gance mil  make  excellence  less  amiable,  and  less  attrac- 
tive of  imitation.  No  man  is  to  conceal  llie  reverence  of 
religion,  or  his  zeal  for  Uuth  and  right ;  because,  by 
shrinking  from  the  notice  of  mankind,  he  betrays  diffi- 
dence of  the  cause  which  he  wishes  to  maintain.  He, 
whose  piety  begins  and  ends  in  zeal  for  opinions,  and  in 
clamour  against  those  who  differ  from  him,  is  certainly  yet 
without  the  vital  energy  of  religion ;  but,  if  his  opinions 
regulate  his  conduct,  he  may  with  great  justice  show  his 
y  iervour,  having  already  shown  his  sincerity.  He  that  wor- 
■■^ps  God  in  publick,  and  offends  him  by  secret  vices,  if 
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he  means  to  make  the  good  part  of  his  conduct  balance 
the  bad,  is  to  be  censured  and  instructed ;  if  he  means  to 
gain  the  applause  of  men,  and  to  make  outward  sancti^ 
an  instrument  of  mischief,  he  is  to  be  detested  and 
avoided ;  but  he  that  really  endeavours  to  obey  Grod  in 
secret,  neglects  part  of  his  duty,  if  he  omits  the  solemni- 
ties of  publick  worship.  The  form  of  godliness,  as  it  con- 
sists in  the  rites  of  religion,  is  the  instrument  given  us  by 
God  for  the  acquisition  of  the  power ;  the  means  as  well 
as  the  end  are  prescribed ;  nor  can  he  expect  the  help  of 
grace,  or  the  Divine  approbation,  who  seeks  them  by  any 
other  method  than  that  which  infinite  Wisdom  has  oondc- 
scendcd  to  appoint. 
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*'  Thoa  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace,  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  tliec^  be- 
cause he  trustcth  in  thee."  Isaiah  xxvi.  3. 


In  order  to  the  explication  of  this  text,  or  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  precept  implied  in  it,  there  seems  to  be  no 
necessity,  either  of  proving,  that  all  men  are  desirous  <^ 
happiness,  or  that  their  desire,  for  the  most  part,  fails  of 
being  gratified.  Every  man  is  conscious,  that  he  neither 
.  performs,  nor  forbears  any  thing  upon  any  other  motive 
than  the  prospect,  'either  of  an  immediate  gratification^  or 
a  distant  reward;  that  whether  he  complies  with  tempta* 
tion,  or  repels  it,  he  is  still  influenced  by  the  same  general 
regard  to  his  own  felicity :  but  that  when  he  yields  to 
the  solicitation  of  his  appetite,  or  the  impulse  of  his  pas- 
sions, he  is  overborn  by  the  prevalence  of  the  object  before 
him ;  and  when  he  adheres  to  his  duty,  in  opposition  to 
his  present  interest,  he  is  influenced  by  the  hopes  of  fu- 
ture happiness. 
That  almost  every  man  is  disappointed  in  his  seaidi 
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r  Imppiness,  is  apparent  from  llie  clamorous  compluiiiu 
wbich  are  always  to  be  heard  ;  fi-om  the  restless  discon- 
tent, which  is  hourly  to  be  observed;  and  from  the  inces- 
sant pursuit  of  new  objects,  which  employ  almost  every 
moment  of  cveiy  man's  life.  For  a  desire  of  change  is  a 
sufficient  proof,  that  we  ore  dissatisfied  with  our  present 
state ;  and  evidently  shows,  that  we  feel  some  jioin  which 
we  desire  to  avoid,  or  miss  some  enjoyment  which  we  wish 
to  possess. 

The  true  cause  of  this  general  disgust,  an  unprejudiced 
and  attentive  survey  of  the  world  will  not  loug  fail  of  dis- 
covering. It  will  easily  appear,  that  men  fail  to  gain 
what  they  so  much  desire,  because  they  seek  it  where  it 
is  not  U>  be  foimd,  because  they  suffer  themselves  to  be 
dazzled  by  specious  appearances,  resign  themselves  np  to 
the  direelion  of  their  passions,  and.  when  one  pursuit  has 
failed  of  affording  them  that  satisfaction  which  they  ex- 
jicctcd  from  it,  apply  themselves  with  the  same  ardour  to 
another  equally  tmprofitabl«.  and  waste  their  lives  in  suc- 
cessive dclusions)  iu  idle  schemes  of  ima^^iiiary  enjoy- 
ment ;  in  the  chase  of  shadows  which  fleet  before  them, 
iind  in  attempts  to  grasp  a  bubble,  which,  however  it  may 
attract  the  eye  by  the  brightness  of  its  colour,  is  neither 
solid  nor  lasting,  but  owes  its  beauty  only  to  its  distance, 
and  is  no  sooner  touched  than  it  disappears. 

As  men  differ  in  age  or  disposition,  they  are  exposed 
to  different  delusions  in  this  important  inquiry.  The 
yoimg  and  the  gay  imagine  bapitincss  to  consist  in  show, 
in  merriment  and  noise,  or  in  a  constant  succession  of 
amusements,  or  in  the  gratification  of  their  appetites,  and 
the  frequent  repetition  of  sensual  pleasures.  Instead  of 
founding  happiness  on  the  solid  ba^s  of  reason  and  reflec- 
tion, they  raise  an  airy  fahrick  of  momentary  satisfactim, 
which  is  perpetually  decaying,  and  perpetually  to  be  rc- 
".  They  pleased  themselves,  notwith  thinking  justly, 
iBt  with  avoiding  to  think  at  all,  with  a  suspense  of  all 
^e  operations  of  their  intellectual  faculties,  which  de- 
I  them  from  remembrance  of  the  past,  or  anticipa- 
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tion  of  the  future.  They  lull  themsidves  in  an  enervate 
and  cowardly  dissipatioli,  and,  instead  of  being  happy,  are 
only  indolent 

That  this  state  is  not  a  state  of  happiness,  that  it  af- 
fords no  real  satisfaction  to  a  reasonable  mind,  those  who 
appear  most  engaged  in  it  will,  in  their  calmest  moments, 
readily  confess.  Those  among  them,  on  whom  providenoe 
has  bestowed  such  abilities  as  are  necessary  to  the  disco- 
very of  truth,  and  the  distinction  of  appearance  from  leali^ 
(for,  among  the  negligent  and  voluptuoui^  men  of  this 
character  are  sometimes  to  be  found,)  have  always  owned, 
that  their  felicity  is  like  that  of  a  deep  sleep,  from  whidi 
they  awake  to  care  and  sorrow ;  or  of  a  pleasing  dream, 
that  affords  them  short  gratifications,  of  which  the  day 
deprives  them ;  and  that  their  pleasures  only  differ  from 
the  phantoms  of  the  night  in  this,  that  they  leave  behind 
them  the  pangs  of  guilt,  with  the  vexation  of  disappoint- 
ment. 

It  may  be  imagined,  that  reasonable  beings  niust 
quickly  discover  how  little  such  satisfiactions  are  adapted 
to  their  nature,  and  how  necessary  it  is  to  change  dieir 
measures,  in  order  to  the  attainment  of  that  hi^pineaa 
which  they  desire;  and  in  effect,  it  is  generally  found 
that  few,  except  the  young  and  unexperienced,  content 
themselves  with  sensual  gratifications ;  and  that  men,  aa 
they  advance  in  years,  and  improve  their  judgment  by 
observation,  always  confess,  by  the  alteration  of  their  con* 
duct,  that  mere  voluptuousness  is  not  sufficient  to  fill  the 
desires  of  the  human  mind. 

They,  therefore,  shake  off  the  lethargy  of  sloth,  for- 
sake diversion  and  amusements,  and  engage  in  the  pursuits 
of  riches  or  of  honours.  They  employ  those  hours,  which 
were  frequently  suffered  to  pass  away  unnumbered  and 
unheeded,  with  the  most  solicitous  application,  and  the 
most  vigilant  attention.  They  are  no  longer  n^ligent  of 
all  that  passes  about  them,  no  more  careless  of  the  opi- 
nions of  mankind,  or  unconcerned  with  regard  to  censoie 
or  applause.    They  become  anxious  lest  any  opportmiitj 
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'Should  be  lost  of  improving  their  furiunca,  ami  l<'sl  tliey 
should  give  any  occasion  lo  reports  which  may  injure 
their  reputntiont  and  ohstnicl  their  advancement,  Thcj 
coiisti-aiu  ihcir  words,  their  ac-tiou^^,  and  Ihrir  liwks,  to 
obtain  popularity,  because  they  consider  impulority  as 
necessary  to  gmiideur,  and  grandeur  as  the  I'oundation  of 
happiness. 

But  a  very  short  experience  teaches,  what  might  indeed 
have  been  withont  the  trial  diseovered  by  reflection,  that 
perfect  peace,  that  peace  which  is  so  much  desired,  is  not 
to  be  foond  iii  wealth  and  greatness.  He  that  succeeds 
in  his  first  attempts  ia  animated  to  new  destgnH  ;  new  de- 
signs pnxlucc  new  ansictiea  aiid  now  opposition ;  and. 
though  the  second  attempt  should  Iw  equally  happy,  it 
will  be  found,  as  soim  as  the  trimsitorts  of  novelty  have 
ceased,  as  soon  as  custom  has  made  elevation  familiar, 
that  peace  is  yet  to  he  sought,  and  that  new  measures 
must  be  l^tken  for  the  attainment  of  that  traii()uillily,  for 
which  it  ia  the  nature  of  man  tii  languish,  and  tlic  want 
of  whicli  is  ill  supplied  hy  hurry  and  confusion,  by  pomp 
and  *'ariety. 

The  some  disposition  which  iiielines  any  man  to  raise 
ImoBelf  to  a  Rupcriority  over  others,  will  naturally  excite 
the  same  desires  of  greater  elevation,  while  he  sees  any 
snperiour  to  himself.  There  is,  therefore,  no  hope  that, 
by  pursuing  greatness,  any  man  can  be  happy,  or,  at 
Least,  this  happiness  must  be  confined  to  one,  because  only 
one  can  lie  without  a  superiour ;  and  that  one  must  surely 
feel  his  enjoyments  very  frequently  disturbed,  when  he 
remembers  by  how  many  the  station  which  he  i>osses&cs 
is  enned  and  coveted;  when  he  reflectn,  how  easily  his 
possessions  may  be  taken  from  him,  perhaps  by  the  same 
arts  by  which  he  attained  tlicm  ;  how  quickly  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  may,  by  artful  representations  of  his 
conduct,  be  alienated  from  him  ;  or  how  easily  he  may 
be  destroyed  by  violenue,  and  what  numbers  ambition  or 
revenge  moy  invite  to  dcntroy  him. 

Tlicre  is  at  least  one  cousidcralion,  which  must  inibiltcr 
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the  life  of  him,  who  places  his  happiness  in  his  present 
state ;  a  consideration  that  clinnot  be  suppressed  by  any 
artful  sophistries,  which  the  appetites  or  the  senses  are 
always  ready  to  suggest,  and  which  it  might  be  imagined 
not  always  possible  to  avoid  in  the  most  rapid  whirl  of 
pleasure,  or  the  most  incessant  tumults  of  employment 
As  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  not  to  know,  it  may  be  well 
imagined  difficult  for  him  not  to  remember,  that,  however 
surrounded  by  his  dependents,  however  caressed  by  his 
patrons,  however  applauded  by  his  flatterers,  or  esteemed 
by  his  friends,  he  must  one  day  die ;    that  though  he 
should  have  reason  to  imagine  himself  secured  fix>m  any 
sudden  diminution  of  his  wealth,  or  any  violent  precipita- 
tion from  his  rank  or  power,  yet  they  must  soon  be  taken 
away  by  a  force,  not  to  be  resisted  or  escaped.    He  can- 
not but  sometimes  think,  when  he  surveys  his  acquisitions 
or  counts  his  followers,  ^^  that  this  night  his  soul  may  be 
required  of  him,"  and  that  he  has  applauded  himself  for 
the  attainment  of  that  which  he  cannot  hope  to  keep  long, 
and  which,  if  it  could  make  him  happy  while  he  enjoys 
it,  is  yet  of  very  little  value,  because  the  enjoyment  must 
be  very  short. 

The  story  of  the  great  eastern  monarch,  who,  when  he 
surveyed  his  innumerable  army  from  an  eminence,  wept 
at  the  reflection,  that  in  less  than  a  hundred  years  not 
one  of  all  that  multitude  would  remain,  has  been  often 
mentioned ;    because    the    particular  circumstances,   in 
which  that  remark  occurred,  naturally  claim  the  thought, 
and  strike  the  imagination ;  but  every  man  that  placet 
^  his  happiness  in  external  objects,  may  every  day,  with 
equal  propriety,  make  the  same  observations.    Though 
he  does  not  lead  armies,  or  govern  kingdoms,  he  may  re- 
flect, whenever  he  finds  his  heart  swelling  with  any  pie- 
sent  advantage,  thkt  he  must,  in  a  very  short  time,  lose 
what  he  so  much  esteems,  that  in  a  year,  a  month,  a  day, 
or  an  hour,  he  may  be  struck  out  from  the  book  of  lif<^  ' 
and  placed  in  a  state,  where  wealth  or  honour  shall  have 
no  residence,  and  where  all  those  distinctions  shall  be  for 
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ever  nljlitcmtod,  which  non  eiif^ross  liis  tboiiglili>i   ami 
exalt  his  piidc. 

Thia  refiectioa  will  surely  be  sufficient  to  hiuder  that 
peace,  which  ail  lerrestrial  enjoyments  can  afford,  from 
being  perfect.  It  surely  will  soon  disperse  those  meteors 
of  happinpsH  that  glitter  in  the  eyes  only  of  the  thought- 
less and  the  supine,  and  awaken  him  to  n  serious  and  ra- 
tional  inquiry,  where  real  happiness  is  to  be  found  ;  by 
what  means  man,  whom  the  great  Creator  cannot  be  sup- 
pi>sed  to  have  formed  without  tbe  power  of  obtaining 
happiness,  may  set  himself  free  from  tlie  shackles  of  anx- 
iety  with  which  ho  is  encumbered,  may  throw  off  iho 
load  of  tcxrour  which  oppresses  him,  and  liberate  hiuiflelf 
I'rora  those  horroura  which  the  approach  of  death  perpciu- 
ally  exoitea. 

This  be  will  immediately  find  only  to  be  accomplished 
by  securing  to  himself  the  protection  of  a  Being  mighty 
to  save;  a  Being  whose  assistance  may  be  exlcnde<l 
eqnally  to  all  parts  of  his  duration,  who  can  equally  de- 
fend him  in  the  time  of  danger,  and  of  security ;  in  the 
tumults  of  the  clay,  and  tlie  privacy  of  the  night ;  in  the 
time  of  tribulation,  and  in  a  time  frequently  nior<^  fatal, 
the  time  of  wealUi ;  and  in  the  hour  of  death,  and  in  the 
<lay  of  judgment.  And  when  he  has  found  the  necessity 
of  this  sovereign  Protector,  and  Jiumblcd  himself  with  a 
due  conviction  of  his  own  impotence,  he  may  at  last  fiud 
the  only  comfort  which  this  life  can  afford  him,  by  remem- 
bering, that  this  great,  this  unljouuded  Being  bus  infonned 
us  of  the  terms  on  which  perfect  peace  is  to  be  obtained, 
and  has  promised  it  to  those  whose  mind  is  stayc<{  on 
him. 

Since,  therefore,  the  pursuit  of  perfect  peace  is  the 
great,  the  necessary,  the  inevitable,  business  of  human 
life  ;  since  this  peace  is  to  be  attained  by  trust  in  God, 
and  by  that  only ;  since,  without  this,  every  state  is 
miserable,  and  the  voluptuous  and  the  busy  are  equally 
disappointed ;  what  can  be  more  asefid,  than  seriously  to 
inquire  ? 


^^Ik 
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confused  idea  of  the  goodness  of  God,  or  a  firm  persuasioii 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  grace ;  by  which  some  have  been 
deceived,  as  it  may  be  feared,  to  their  own  destruction. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  ourselves  safe,  only  because  we  are 
not  harassed  with  those  anxieties  about  our  future  state 
with  which  others  are  tormented,  but  which  are  so  far  from 
being  proofs  of  reprobation,  that  though  they  are  often 
mistaken  by  those  that  languish  under  them,  they  are 
more  frequently  evidences  of  piety,  and  a  sincere  and  fer- 
vent desire  of  pleasing  Grod.  We  are  not  to  imagine,  that 
God  approves  us  because  he  does  not  afflict  us,  nor,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  persuade  ourselves  too  hastily  that  he 
afflicts  us,  because  he  loves  us.  We  are,  without  expect- 
ing any  extraordinary  effusions  of  light,  to  examine  onr 
actions  by  the  great  and  unchangeable  rules  of  revelation 
and  reason,  ^^  to  do  to  others  as  we  would  they  should  do 
to  us,*'  and  to  love  God  with  all  our  heart,  and  express 
that  love  by  keeping  his  commandments. 

He  that  hopes  to  find  peace  by  trusting  God,  must 
obey  him ;  and  when  he  has  at  any  time  £Guled  in  his 
obedience,  which  amongst  the  best  of  men  will  be  very 
frequent,  he  must  endeavour  to  reconcile  God  to  him  by 
repentance.  He  may  then  find  another  occasion  of  exer- 
cising his  trust,  by  assuring  himself,  that  ^^when  the 
wicked  forsakes  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts,  and  returns  unto  the  Lord,  he  will  have  mercy 
upon  him,  and  abundantly  pardon.'' 

This  constant  and  devout  practice  is  both  the  efiect,  and 
cause,  of  confidence  in  God.  He  will  naturally  pour  out 
his  supplications  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who  trusts  in 
him  for  assistance  and  protection ;  and  he,  who,  with  proper 
fervour  and  humility,  prostrates  himself  before  God,  will 
always  rise  with  an  increase  of  holy  confidence.  By  me- 
ditating on  his  own  weakness,  be  will  hourly  receive  new 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  soliciting  tlie  favour  of  his- 
Creator;  and  by  recollecting  his  promises,  will  confirm 
himself  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  what  he  desires,  and  if, 
to  seeuie  these  promises,  he  steadily  practises  the 
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1  which  tliej  tloiwnd,  he  will  soou  fiud  inn  uiiud  i«taycd 
on  God,  and  be  kei>l  in  porfocl  peace,  bccuiise  lie  tmsu^tli 
ill  him. 


I 
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r  «  wonmn,  in  of  few  <Ujf.  and  full  of  (i 


I'he  position  contauied  in  this  tieiiteuce,  neither  requires, 
nor  ndniits,  proof  or  illustiution  ;  beiii)^  too  evident  Ui  be 
donied,  and  too  cltar  lo  be  mistaken.  That  life  is  of 
short  continuance,  and  is  disqnii^ted  hy  inany  molesla- 
Lioiis,  eveiy  man  knows,  and  every  man  feels ;  and  the 
complaint,  attributed  to  Job,  in  the  history  that  is  sup- 
posed to  l>e  the  oldest  b<H>k  of  which  mankind  is  in  ptjs- 
session,  has  been  continued,  and  will  be  continued, 
through  nil  human  gen(?Kiti<inB  with  endless  repetiliotis. 

Hut  truth  does  not  always  operate  in  proportion  to  its 
i^cception.  What  has  been  always  known,  and  very  often 
said,  as  it  impresses  the  mind  wiib  no  new  images,  ex- 
cites no  attention,  and  is  suffered  to  Ue  unheeded  in  the 
memory.  Truth,  possessed  witliout  labour  of  investigation, 
like  many  of  the  general  conveniencies  of  life,  loses  its 
estimation  by  tls  easiness  of  access  ;  nor  ia  it  always  suf- 
ficiently remembered,  tliat  the  most  valuable  things  are 
those  which  aro  most  plentifully  bestowed. 

To  consider  the  shortness,  or  misery,  of  life>  is  not  an 
employment  to  which  the  mind  recurs  for  solace  or  di- 
vei'sion ;  or  to  which  it  is  invited  by  any  hope  of  immedi- 
ate delipht.  It  is  one  of  those  intellectual  nicdiciiics.  of 
wliich  the  nauseous  essence  often  obstructs  Uie  bciie^t, 
mid  nhich  the  fiLStidiouimess  of  nature  prompts  us  to  re- 
fut-e.     Rut  wc  are  told  by  Solomon,  that  llicrc  is  "  a  lime 

Kouly  to  l&ugh,  but  n  time  u>  weep ;"  and  that  it  is 
sometimes  to  enter  inlu  ilie  ]iouse  "  of  mourning." 
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Many  things  which'  arc  not  pleasant  may  be  salataiy ; 
and  among  them  is  the  just  estimate  of  human  life,  wUch 
may  be  made  by  all  with  adyantage,  though  by  few,  yerj 
fewy  with  delight.  As  it  is  the  business  of  a  traveller  to 
view  the  way  before  him,  whatever  dangers  may  threaten, 
or  difficulties  obstruct  him,  and  however  void  may  be  the 
prospect  of  elegance  or  pleasure;  it  is  our  daty,  in  the 
pilgrimage  of  life,  to  proceed  with  our  eyes  open,  and  to 
see  our  state ;  not  as  hope  or  fancy  may  delineate  it,  bat 
as  it  has  been  in  reality  appointed  by  Divine  provideiice 
From  errours,  to  which,  ^er  most  diligent  examinatioiii 
the  frailty  of  our  understandings  may  sometimes  ezpotc 
us,  we  may  reasonably  hope,  that  he,  who  knows  whereof 
we  are  made,  will  suffer  no  irremediable  evil  to  fiilkiw; 
but  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect,  that  the  same  in- 
dulgence shall  be  extended  to  voluntary  ignomioe;  off 
that  we  shall  not  suffer  by  those  delusions  to  whkli  we 
resign  ourselves  by  idleness  or  choice. 

Nothing  but  daily  experience'  could  make  it  credflde, 
that  we  should  see  the  daily  descent  into  the  gTS?e  of 
those  whom  we  love  or  fear,  admire  or  detest ;  that  we 
should  see  one  generation  passed,  another  passing,  see  pos- 
sessions daily  changing  their  owners,  and  the  woild,  at 
very  short  intervals,  altering  its  appearance,  and  yet 
should  want  to  be  reminded  that  life  is  short ;  or  that  we 
should,  wherever  we  turn  our  eyes,  find  misfortune  and 
distress,  and  have  oiu*  ears  daily  filled  with  lamentations  of 
misery ;  that  we  should  often  feel  pain  and  sickness,  disap- 
pointments and  privations,  and  yet,  at  every  req[>iration 
of  ihomentary  ease,  or  gleam  of  fugitive  and  uncertain  joy, 
be  elated  beyond  the  true  sense  of  our  condition,  and  need 
the  voice  of  salutary  admonition,  to  make  us  remember 
that  life  is  miserable. 

But  since  the  mind  is  always  of  itself  shrinking  from 
disagreeable  images,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  recsl 
them ;  and  it  may  contribute  to  the  repression  of  many 
unreasonable  desires,  and  the  prevention  of  many  fieuilts 
and  folli^,  if  we  frequently,  and  attentively  eonsidera 
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First  :  Thai  "man  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days." 
And, 

Secondly  :  That  "  man  bora  of  ii  woman  is  full  of 
trouble." 

As  this  chunfreable  and  uncertain  life  is  only  the  pas- 
sage to  an  immutable  state,  and  (^udlcss  duration  of  hap- 
piness-or  misery  ;  it  ought  never  to  be  absent  from  our 
thoughts,  that  "  man  born  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days." 

Tlie  business  of  life  is  to  work  out  our  salvation  ;  and 
the  ilays  are  few  in  which  provision  must  he  made  for 
eternity.  We  all  stand  upon  the  brink  of  the  grave ;  of 
that  state,  in  which  there  is  no  repentance.  He,  whose 
life  is  extended  to  its  utmost  natural  Iniundaries,  can  live 
but  a  little  while  ;  and  that  he  shall  be  one  of  those,  who 
are  comparatively  said  to  live  long,  no  man  can  (ell.  Our 
days  are  not  only  few,  but  uncertain.  The  utmost  that 
can  be  hojied,  ia  little ;  and  of  that  little,  the  greater  part 
is  denied  to  the  majority  of  mankind. 

Our  time  is  short,  and  our  work  is  great :  it  is,  there- 
fore, with  the  kindest  earaestuess,  enjoined  by  the  apos- 
tle, that  we  use  all  diligence  to  make  our  "  colling  and 
election  sure."  But  to  an  impartial  surveyor  of  the  ways 
of  men,  will  it  appear  that  the  apostle's  summons  ha.t 
been  heard  or  regarded .'  Let  the  most  candid  and  cha- 
ritable observer  take  cognisance  of  the  general  practice 
of  the  world;  and  what  can  be  discovered  but  gay 
thoughtlessness,  or  sordid  industry  ?  It  seems  that  to  se- 
cure their  calling  and  rlection  is  the  care  of  a  few.  Of 
the  gifatcr  part  it  may  be  said,  that  God  is  not  in  their 
thoughts.  One  forgets  him  in  his  business,  another  in 
his  amusements;  one  in  eager  enjoyment  of  to-day,  an- 
other in  solicitous  condivance  for  to-morrow.  Some  die 
amidst  thegiatifications  of  luxury,  and  some  in  the  tumidts 
of  contests  undecided,  and  purposes  uncompleted.  Warn- 
ings are  multiplied,  but  without  notice.  "  Wisdom  crieth 
in  the  streets,"  but  is  rarely  heard. 

Among  those  that  live  ihiw  wholly  occupied  by  present 
things,  there  arc  some,   in  whom  all  seusc  of  religion 
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seems  extinct  or  dormant;  who  acquieece  in  their  01 
modes  of  life,  and  never  look  forward  into  futurityt  li 
gratify  themselves  within  their  own  accustomed  circle 
amusements,  or  limit  their  thoughts  hy  the  attainment 
their  present  pursuit;  and,  without  6u£fering  themselv 
to  be  interrupted  by  the  unwelcome  thoughts  of  dea 
and  judgment,  congratulate  themselves  on  their  pruden 
or  felicity,  and  rest  satisfied  with  what  the  world  can  a 
ford  them;  not  that  they  doubt,  but  forget,  a  futu 
state ;  not  that  they  disbelieve  their  own  immortality,  bi 
that  they  never  consider  it. 

To  these  men  it  is  suix^ly  proper  to  represent  the  shoi 
ness  of  hfe,  and  to  remind  them  that  human  acquisitio] 
and  enjoyments  are  of  few  days;  and  that,  whatev< 
value  may  be  assigned  them  by  perverted  opinions,  the 
certainly  want  durability ;  that  the  iabrick  of  terrestri 
happiness  has  no  foundation  that  can  long  support  ii 
that  every  hour,  however  enlivened  by  gaiety,  or  dig^nific 
by  splendour,  is  a  part  subducted  from  the  sum  of  lif< 
that  age  advances  alike  upon  the  negUgent  and  anxioiu 
and  that  every  moment  of  delight  makes  delight  tl 
shorter. 

If  reason  forbids  us  to  fix  our  hearts  upon  things  whic 
we  are  not  certain  of  retaining,  we  violate  a  prohibitio 
still  stronger,  when  wc  suffer  ourselves  to  place  our  haj 
piness  in  that  which  must  certainly  be  lost ;  yet  such  i 
all  tliat  tliis  world  affords  us.  I'leasurcs  and  honoui 
must  quickly  perish,  because  life  itself  must  soon  be  at  a 
end. 

But  if  it  be  foUy  to  delight  in  advantages  of  uncertui: 
tenure  and  short  coiitiiiuaiico,  how  great  is  tlie  folly  c 
preferring  them  to  pcnmmeut  and  perpetual  good  !  Th 
man  whose  whole  attention  converges  to  this  world,  evei 
if  we  suppose  aU  his  attempts  prosperous,  and  all  hi 
wishes  granted,  gains  only  cnii)ty  pleasure,  which  he  cau 
not  keep,  at  the  cost  of  eternal  hai)piness,  which,  if  nov 
neglected,  he  can  never  gain. 

Let  such  men,  therefore,  seriously  reflect,  that  '^  mai 
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boru  oi  ft  tvomnn  is  of  few  days,  that  he  cometh  forth  like 
a  flower,  and  is  cut  down ;  he  fleeth  also  as. a  shadow, 
and  continueth  not." 

Others  there  are  on  whom  the  interests  of  hfe  have 
very  strong  hold,  who  relax  their  thoughts  hy  pleasure, 
or  enchain  them  by  attention  to  wealth  or  power;  and 
yet  feel,  with  forcible  conviction,  the  iniporlanoc  of  futu- 
rity :  in  whose  breasts  pious  intentions  arc  often  budding, 
iJioug'h  ihey  are  quickly  nipped  hy  secular  desires.  Such 
men  suffer  frequent  disturbance  from  the  rcmonstianccs 
of  roASOD,  and  the  reproaches  of  eonscience,  and  do  not 
set  reason  and  conscience  at  defiance,  but  endeavour  to 
pacify  them  with  assuasive  promises  of  repentance  and 
amendment.  They  know  that  their  present  state  is  dan- 
gc-tous,  and,  therefore,  withdraw  from  it  to  a  fancied  fu- 
turity, in  which  whatever  is  crooked  is  to  be  made 
straight ;  in  which  temptations  are  to  be  rejected,  and 
passions  to  he  conquered ;  in  which  wisdom  luid  piety  arc 
to  regulate  the  day ;  in  which  every  hour  shall  have  it« 
proper  duty.  The  morning  shall  awake  beneficence,  and 
tho  evening  still  the  sold  in  gratitude  and  devotion. 

Purposes  like  these  are  often  fonned,  and  often  for- 
gotten. When  remorse  and  solitude  press  hard  upon  tlie 
mind,  they  afford  a  temporary  refuge,  which,  like  other 
shelters  from  a  storm,  is  forsaken,  when  the  calm  i-eturns. 
The  design  of  amendment  is  never  dismissed,  but  it  restw 
in  the  Ixisom  without  effect.  The  time  convenient  for  »o 
great  a  change  of  conduct  is  not  yet  come,  llieie  aic 
hindrances  which  another  year  will  remove ;  /'there  arc 
helps  which  some  near  event  will  supply.  Day  rises  aftrr 
day,  and  one  year  follows  another,  and  produces  nothing, 
but  resolutions  without  effect,  and  sclf-repniach  without 
reformation.  The  time  destined  for  a  new  lile  lapses  in 
silence ;  another  time  is  fixed,  and  another  lapses ;  but 
the  same  train  of  delusion  still  continues.  He  that  sees 
his  danger,  doubts  not  his  power  of  escaping  it ;  and 
thoui^  he  has  deceived  himself  :i  thousand  limc»,  loses 
little  of  his  own  confidence.    'Jhc  indignation  exciu-d  by 
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the  past  will,  he  thinks,  secure  him  fimm  any'iiiture  fiul- 
nre.  He  retires  to  confimi  his  thoughts  bj  meditation, 
and  feels  sentiments  of  pietj  powerful  within  him.  He 
ventures  again  into  the  stream  of  life,  and  finds  hmij^f 
again  carried  awaj  by  the  current. 

That  to  such  men,  the  sense  of  their  danger  may  not  be 
useless ;  that  they  may  no  longer  trifle  with  their  own 
conviction ;  it  is  necessary  to  remind  them,  that  ^*  man  is 
of  few  days ;"  that  the  life  allotted  to  human  beings  is 
short,  and,  while  they  stand  still  in  idle  suspense^  is 
gmwii^  always  shorter ;  that  as  this  little  time  is  spent 
well  or  iU,  their  whole  future  esJstence  will  be  happj,  ot 
miserable ;  that  he  who  begins  the  great  work  of  his  sal- 
vation early,  has  employment  adequate  to  all  his  poweis; 
and  that  he  who  has  delayed  it,  can  hope  to  aooomi^isli  it 
only  by  delaying  it  no  longer. 

To  him  who  turns  his  thoughts  late  to  the  duties  of 
religion,  the  time  is  not  only  shorter,  but  the  wotk  n 
greater.  The  more  sin  has  prevailed,  with  the  mote  diffi- 
cnlty  is  its  dominion  resisted.  Habits  are  fonned  by  repeated 
acts,  and  therefore  old  habits  are  always  strongest.  The 
mode  of  life  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed,  and 
which  has  entwined  itself  ¥rith  all  our  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions, is  not  quitted  but  with  much  difficulty.  The  want 
of  those  vanities  which  have  hitherto  filled  the  day,  is  not 
easily  supplied.  Accustomed  pleasures  rush  upon  the 
imagination ;  the  passions  clamour  for  their  usual  grati- 
fications ;  and  sin,  though  resolutely  shaken  off,  will  strag- 
gle to  regain  its  former  hold. 

To  overcome  all  these  difficulties,  and  overcome  they 
must  be,  who  can  tell  what  time  will  be  sufficient !  To 
disburden  th4  conscience,  to  reclaim  the  desires,  to  combat 
sensuality,  and  repress  vanity,  is  not  the  work  of  an  boor, 
or  of  a  day.  Many  conflicts  must  be  endured,  many  fiifls 
recovered,  and  many  temptations  repelled.  The  arts  of  the 
enemy  must  be  counteracted,  and  the  deceitfulness  of  our 
own  hearts  detected,  by  steady  and  persevering  vigilanoe. 

But  how  much  more  dreadl'ul  docs  the  danger  of  delay 
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^llfipcar,  when  it  is  conBidcrcd,  thai  not  ouly  liffi  is  every 
Jay  shorter,  and  the  work  of  relbrmution  every  tlay  ^roat«r, 
rut  tliat  strength  is  everj-  day  less !  It  ix  not  only  com- 
paratively lessened  by  the  long  contiiiuaiice  of  biid  habits, 
but,  if  the  greater  part  of  our  time  be  piist,  it  is  absolutely 
less  by  natural  decay.  In  the  feebleness  of  declining  Ufc, 
resolution  is  apt  to  languish ;  ami  tlic  pains,  the  sickness, 
and  eonscquent  infinnitics  of  age,  too  frequently  demand 
BO  much  care  for  the  body,  that  very  little  care  is,  or  can 
__lto,  taken  for  the  soul. 

II  One  consideration  more  ought  to  be  deeply  impressed 
»on  every  slu^ish  and  dilatory  hngcrer.  The  peniten- 
1  sense  of  sin,  and  the  desire  of  a  new  life,  when  they 
rise  in  the  mind,  are  to  be  received  as  monitions  excited 
f  our  merciful  Father,  as  calls  which  it  is  our  duty  to 
!ar,  and  our  interest  to  follow;  that  to  turn  our  thoughts 
fay  from  them,  is  a  new  sin ;  a  sin  which,  often  repeated, 
Knay  at  last  be  punished  by  dereliction.  He  that  has  been 
iled  often  in  vain,  may  be  called  no  more ;  and  when 
Kith  comes  upon  him,  he  will  recollect  his  broken  re- 
olvcs  with  umuterable  anguish ;  will  wish  for  time  to  do 
*at  he  has  hitherto  neglected,  and  lament  in  vain  that 
H  days  are  few. 
k  The  motives  to  religious  vigilance,  and  diligence  in  our 
iiitie^,  which  arc  afforded  by  serious  meditation  on  the 
llortncss  of  life,  will  receive  assistance  from  the  view  of 
8  misery ;  and  we  are,  therefore,  to  remember, 
r  Secondly:  That  "  man  bom  of  a  woman  is  full  of 
rouble." 

•  The  immediate  effect  of  the  numerou-s  calamities  with 
which  human  nature  is  threatened,  or  afflicted,  is  to  direct 
our  desires  to  a  better  state.  Wlien  we  know,  that  we  are 
on  every  side  }>eset  with  dangers ;  that  oiir  condition  ad- 
mits many  eviU  which  cannot  be  remedied,  but  contains 
no  good  which  cannot  be  taken  from  us ;  that  pain  lies  in 
ambush  behind  pleasure,  and  misfortune  behind  success ; 
that  we  have  bodies  subject  to  innumeraltlc  maladies,  and 
%  4iun<1s  liable  to  endless  pertuibations ;  that  our  knowledge 
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often  gives  us  pain,  by  presenting  to  our  wishes  such  fell* 
city  as  is  beyond  our  reach,  and  our  igpaoiance  is  such,  tbit 
we  often  pursue,  with  eagerness,  what  either  we  cannot 
attain,  or  what,  if  we  could  attain  it,  disappoints  our 
hopes ;  that  in  the  dead  calm  of  solitude  we  are  insufficient 
to  our  own  contentment,  and  that,  when  weariness  of  our- 
selves impels  us  to  society,  we  are  often  ill  received ;  when 
we  perceive  that  small  offences  may  raise  enemies^  but 
that  great  benefits  i^dU  not  always  gain  us  friends ;  when 
we  find  ourselves  courted  by  interest,  and  forsaken  by  ni- 
gratitude;  when  those  who  love  us  fall  daily  into  the 
grave,  and  we  see  ourselves  considered  as  aliens  and 
strangers  by  the  rising  generation ;  it  seems  that  we  must 
by  necessity  turn  our  thoughts  to  another  life,  where,  to 
those  who  are  well  prepared  for  their  departure,  there  will 
no  longer  be  pain  or  sorrow. 

Of  the  troubles  incident  to  mankind,  every  one  is  best 
acqucdnted  with  his  own  share.  The  miseries  <^  others 
may  attract,  but  his  own  force  his  attention ;  and  as  man 
is  not  afilicted  but  for  good  purposes,  that  attention,  if  well 
r^ulated,  will  contribute  to  purify  his  heart. 

We  are  taught  in  the  history  of  Adam^s  fall,  tliat  trou- 
ble was  the  consequence  of  sin,  and  that  misery  came  into 
the  world  by  disobedience  to  the  Divine  law.    Sin  and 
vexation  are  still  so  closely  united,  that  he  who  traces  his 
troubles  to  their  source  will  commonly  find  that  his  faults 
have  produced  them ;  and  he  is  then  to  consider  his  suf- 
ferings as  the  mild  admonitions  of  his  heavenly  Father,  by 
which  he  is  summoned  to  timely  penitence.     He  is  so  fax 
from  having  any  reason  to  repine,  that  he  may  draw  com- 
fortable hopes  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  and  may  say, 
with  the  highest  reason,  *^  It  is  good  for  me  that  I  have 
been  afflictCMl." 

It  is,  however,  possible  that  trouble  may,  sometimes,  be 
the  consequence  of  virtue.  In  times  of  persecution  this 
has  often  happened.  Confessors  of  the  truth  have  been 
punished  by  exile,  imprisonment,  tortures,  and  death.  The 
faithful  have  been  driven  from  place  to  place,  and  those 
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"  have  wimilered  about  in  eheep  skins  and  goat  skins,  of 
whtjm  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  Heb.  xi.  37. 

Of  such  violence,  providence  has  now  removed  U3  from 
the  danger;  but  it  is  still  possible,  that  integrity  niay 
ruisc  enemies,  and  that  a  resolute  adherence  to  the  light 
inay  not  always  be  without  diingcu  But  erils  of  this  kind 
bring  their  consolation  with  them;  and  their  nivtoral  ef- 
fect is  to  raise  the  eye  anil  thoughts  to  Him  who  certainly 
judges  right;  and  to  excite  ardent  desires  of  that  state, 
where  innocence  and  happiness  shall  always  be  united. 

When  wc  have  leisure  from  our  own  cares  to  cast  our 
eyes  about  us,  and  beliold  the  whole  creation  groaning  in 
misery,  we  must  be  careful  that  our  judgment  is  not  pre- 
sumptuous, and  that  our  charity  is  not  regulatijd  by  exter- 
nal appearances.  We  are  not  to  consider  those  on  whom 
evil  falls,  as  the  outcjiats  of  providence ;  for  though  tem- 
poral ]tro8pority  was  promised  to  the  Jews,  as  a  reward  of 
faithful  adherence  to  the  worship  of  Go<l,  yet,  under  the 
dispensation  of  the  gospel  we  are  no  where  taught,  that 
the  gortd  .eiholl  have  iiny  exemption  from  the  common  ac- 
eidenU  of  life,  or  that  natural  and  civil  evil  shall  not  tie 
equally  shored  by  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 

The  frequency  of  misfortunes,  and  universaUty  of  miser)-, 
may  properly  repress  any  tendency  to  discontent  or  nmr- 
mur.  We  suffer  only  what  is  stiffiered  by  others,  and  often 
by  those  who  are  better  than  ourselves. 

But  the  chief  reason  wliy  we  should  send  out  our  in- 
quiries, to  collect  intelligence  of  misery,  is,  tliat  we  may 
find  opportuuities  of  dijing  good.  Many  human  tnmblee 
are  such  as  God  has  given  man  the  power  of  alleviating. 
Th(^  wmiLs  of  poverty  may  evidently  be  removed  by  the 
kindness  of  those  who  have  more  than  tlioir  own  use  re- 
Of  such  beneficence  the  time  in  which  we  live 
is ;  and  surely  tliat  d 
1  60  great  rewords  ar 


ff'But  the  power  of  doing  good  is  not  confined  to  the 
Uthy.    He  that  has  nothing  else  to  give,  may  often  give 


quires, 
les  not  want 


y  can  never 
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advice.  Wisdom  has  likewise  benefits  in  its  power.  A 
wise  man  may  reclaim  the  vitious,  and  instmct  the  igno- 
rant, may  qaiet  the  throbs  of  sorrow,  or  disentangle  the 
perplexities  of  conscience.  He  may  compose  the  resent- 
ful, encourage  the  timorous,  and  animate  the  hopeless.  In 
the  multifarious  afflictions  with  which  every  state  of  hn- 
man  life  is  acquainted,  there  is  place  for  a  thousand  offices 
of  tenderness ;  so  that  he,  whose  desire  it  is  to  do  good, 
can  never  be  long  without  an  opportunity ;  and  every  op- 
portunity that  providence  presents,  let  us  seize  with  eager- 
ness, and  improve  with  diligence ;  remembering  that  we' 
have  no  time  to  lose,  for  **  man  that  is  bom  of  a  woman 
is  of  few  days.** 


SERMON  XVL 

*'  In  all  this  Job  sinned  not,  nor  charged  God  foolishly.*'    Job  L  S2. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  that  eveiy  par- 
ticular state,  or  condition,  lies  open  to  particular  tempta- 
tions. Different  frames  of  constitution  expose  us  to 
different  passions,  of  equal  danger  to  our  virtue ;  and  dif- 
ferent methods  of  life,  whether  we  engage  in  them  by 
choice,  or  are  forced  upon  them  by  necessity,  have  each  of 
them  their  inlets  to  sin,  and  their  avenues  to  perdition. 
The  two  opposite  states  of  prosperity  and  adversity  equally 
require  our  vigilance  and  caution ;  each  of  them  is  a  state 
of  conflict,  in  which  nothing  but  unwearied  resistance  can 
preserve  us  from  being  overcome. 

The  vices  of  prosperity  are  well  known,  and  generally 
observed.  The  haughtiness  of  high  mnk,  the  luxury  of 
affluence,  and  the  cruelty  of  power,  every  man  remarks, 
and  no  man  palliates.  So  that  they  are  the  common  sub- 
jects of  invective. 

But  though  compassion  hinders  men  from  being  equaUy 
severe  upon  the  faults  of  the  unhappy  and  distressed,  yet, 
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as  there  always  haa  been,  and  always  wUl  be,  at  least  aw 
equal  umnber  iu  tliis,  as  in  tbe  other  state,  it  is  proper 
tliat  they  likewise  should  be  warned  of  the  crimes  to  which 
the  circumstances  of  their  condition  expose  them,  and  fur- 
nished with  such  reflections  as  may  enable  them  to  avoid 
them ;  that  one  misery  may  not  produce  a  greater)  nor 
niislortunc  be  the  cause  of  n-ickedness. 

There  is  no  crime  more  incident  to  those  whose  life  is 
imbittered  with  calamities,  and  whom  afflictions  have  re- 
duced to  gloom  and  melancholy,  than  that  of  repining  at 
the  determinations  of  providence,  or  of  "  charging  God 
foolishly."  They  are  often  tempted  to  tmsectnly  inquiries 
into  the  reasons  of  his  diKpcnsatioiis,  and  to  expostulations 
about  the  justice  of  that  sentence  which  condemns  them 
to  their  present  sufferings.  Tliey  consider  the  lives  of 
those  whom  they  account  happier  than  themselves,  with 
on  eye  of  malice  and  suspicion,  and  if  they  find  them  no 
l>etter  than  their  own,  think  thenoselves  almost  justified 
in  murmuring  at  their  own  state. 

But  how  widely  they  err  from  their  duty,  by  piving;  way 
to  discontent,  and  allowing  themselves  to  dispute  the  rea- 
sonableness of  those  laws  by  which  the  great  Creator 
goTorns  the  world,  will  appear, 

FinsT :  By  considering  the  attributes  of  God.     And, 

Secondly  i  By  reflecting  on  the  ignorance  of  man. 

First  :  By  considering  the  attributes  of  God. 

Many  of  the  errours  of  mankind,  both  in  opinion  and 
practice,  seem  to  arise  originally  from  mistaken  notions  of 
the  Dii-ine  Being,  or  at  least  from  want  of  attention  to  the 
nature  of  those  attributes  which  reason,  aa  well  as  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  teaches  us  to  assign  to  him.  A  tempo- 
rary forgetfulness  has,  for  the  time,  the  same  effect  as  real 
ignorance,  but  has  this  advantage,  that  it  is  much  more 
easily  remedied ;  since  it  is  miich  less  difficult  to  recollect 
our  own  ideas,  than  to  obtain  new  ones.  This  is,  I  siip- 
pose,  tlie  state  of  every  man  amongst  us,  who  is  betraye<l 
by  bis  impatience  under  afflictions  to  murmur  at  Heaven. 
He   knows,  when   he  rofleots  calmly,  that  the  world  is 
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neither  eternal,  nor  independent;  tbat  we  neither  were 
produced,  nor  are  preserved  by  chance.  But  that  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  whole  system  of  things,  were  created 
by  an  infinite  and  perfect  Being,  who  still  continues  to 
superintend  and  govern  them.  He  knows  that  this  great 
Being  is  infinitely  wise,  and  infinitely  good ;  so  that  the 
end  which  he  proposes  must  necessarily  be  the  final  hap- 
piness of  those  beings  that  depend  upon  him,  and  the 
means,  by  which  he  promotes  that  end,  must  undoubtedly 
be  the  wisest  and  the  best  All  this  he  is  sufficiently  con- 
vinced of,  when  he  is  awakened  to  recollection ;  but  his 
'  conviction  is  overborne  by  the  sudden  gusts  of  passion, 
and  his  impatience  hurries  him  to  wicked  exclamationB, 
before  he  can  recall  to  his  mind  those  reasonings,  which,  if 
attended  to,  would  stifle  every  rebellious  thought,  and 
change  his  distrust  and  discontent  into  confidence  and 
tianquilli^. 

It  very  nearly  concerns  every  man,  since  every  man  is 
exposed,  by  the  nature  of  human  things,  to  trouble  and 
calamities,  to  provide  against  the  days  of  adversity,  by 
making  such  ideas  £unLhar  to  his  mind  as  may  defend  him 
against  any  temptations  to  the  sin  of  '^  charging  Grod 
foolishly." 

It  is  frequently  observed  in  common  life,  that  some  fa- 
vourite notion  or  inclination,  long  indulged,  takes  such  an 
entire  possession  of  a  man's  mind,  and  so  engrosses  his 
fjEusulties,  as  to  mingle  thoughts  perhaps  he  is  not  himself 
conscious  of  with  almost  all  his  conceptions,  and  influence 
his  whole  behaviour.  It  will  often  operate  on  occasioas 
with  which  it  could  scarcely  be  imagined  to  have  any  con- 
nexion, and  will  discover  itself,  however  it  may  lie  con- 
cealed, either  in  trifling  incidents,  or  important  occur- 
rences, when  it  is  least  expected  or  foreseen.  It  gives  a 
particular  direction  to  every  sentiment  and  action,  and  car- 
ries a  man  forward,  as  by  a  kind  of  resistless  impulsci  or 
insuperable  destiny. 

As  tins  unbounded  dominion  of  ideas,  long  entertained 
by  the  fancy,  and  naturalized  to  the  mind^  is  a  very  strong 
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1  agaiust  sufferiuR'  ourselves  to  Hwoll  too  long 
npon  pletLsiiitr  ilrenms,  or  ileliglitful  t'alseho<xl!i,  or  admit- 
ting: any  inordinate  passion  to  insinuate  itself,  and  grow 
domesUck ;  so  it  is  a  reason,  of  eqiitU  force,  to  engn^e  ua 
iu  a  frequent  and  intense  meditation  on  those  important 
and  eternal  mies,  which  are  to  lefpilate  otir  conduct,  and 
rectify  our  minds ;  tlial  the  power  of  habit  may  be  atlde<l 
to  that  of  truth,  that  the  most  iisefid  ideas  may  be  the 
most  familiar,  and  thai  every  action  of  our  lives  may  Ik? 
carried  on  under  the  superintendence  oi'  an  overruliuR 

'he  man  who  has  accustomed  himself  to  consider  that 
is  always  in  the  presence  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that 
e%-cry  work  of  his  hands  is  carried  on,  and  every  imagina- 
tion of  liis  heart  formed,  under  the  inspection  of  his  Cre- 
ator, and  his  Judjifc,  easily  withstands  those  teniplalious 
which  find  a  ready  passage  into  a  mind  not  guarded  and 
secured  hy  thia  awful  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 

He  is  not  enticed  hy  ill  examples,  because  the  purity  of 
God  always  occiini  to  his  ima^nation ;  he  is  not  betrayed 
to  security  by  solitude,  because  he  never  considers  himself 
as  alone. 

The  two  great  attributes  of  our  Sovereign  Creator, 
which  seem  most  likely  to  influence  our  Hvcs,  ajid,  by 
consequence,  most  necessarily  to  claim  our  attention,  are 
his  justice  and  his  mercy.  Each  of  these  may  supires!  con- 
siderations, very  efGcaeimis  for  the  suppression  of  wicked 
and  unreasonable  murmurs. 

The  justice  of  God  will  not  suffer  him  to  aHlict  any  man, 
without  cause,  or  without  retribution.  Whenever  we  suf- 
fer, ihereforc,  we  are  certain,  citlier  that  we  have,  by  our 
wickedness,  pmcured  our  own  miseries,  or  that  tliey  arc 
sent  npon  us  as  further  trials  of  our  viituc,  in  order  to 
prepare  us  for  greater  degrees  of  happiness.  WhelhiT  we 
suppose  ourselves  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  punishment  or 
probation,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  with  what  right  we 
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bounded  felicity ;  if  we  are  '^  peraecuted  for 
sake,''  or  suffer  by  any  consequences  of  a  good  life ;  we 
ought  to  '^  rejoice  and  be  exceeding  glad,''  and  to  glorify 
the  goodness  of  God,  who,  by  uniting  us  in  our  sufferings 
with  saints  and  martyrs,  will  join  us  also  in  our  reward. 

But  it  is  not  uncharitable  to  belieye  of  others,  that  this 
is  not  always  the  reason  of  their  sufferings,  and  certainly 
no  man  ought  to  believe  it  of  himself,  without  a  very  se- 
vere and  cautious  examination,  long  continued,  and  often 
repeated;  for  nothing  is  more  dangerous  than  spiritual 
pride. '  The  man  that  esteems  himself  a  saint  will  be  in 
danger  of  relaxing  his  circumspection,  of  stopping  in  his 
progress  of  virtue,  and,  if  once  he  stops,  of  fiBdling  back 
into  those  infirmities  from  which  his  imaginary  exemption 
made  him  presumptuous  and  supine.  Every  man,  there- 
fore, when  the  hand  of  God  is  heavy  upon  him,  must 
apply  himself  to  an  attentive,  and  exact  retrospection  of 
his  own  life.  He  must  inquire,  if  he  has  avoided  all  open 
enormities,  and  scandalous  degrees  of  guilt ;  whether  he 
is  not  punished  for  some  secret  crime  unknown  to  the 
world,  and,  perhaps,  almost  forgotten  by  himself ;  whether, 
in  surveying  himself,  he  does  not  overlook  some  fietvourite 
sin,  some  criminal  indulgence ;  or  whether  he  has  not 
satisfied  himself  with  increasing  his  devotions,  instead  of 
reforming  his  morals,  or  whether,  from  too  much  confi- 
dence in  his  morality,  he  has  not  been  too  negligent  of  his 
devotions;  and  whether  he  has  not  contented  himself 
with  an  imperfect  and  partial  satisfSeu^tiou  for  some  injury 
done  to  his  neighbour,  when  an  adequate  and  complete 
reparation  was  in  his  power. 

To  this  inquiry  he  will  be  incited  by  remembering  that 
God  is  just,  that  there  is  undoubtedly  a  reason  for  his 
misery,  which  will  probably  be  found  in  his  own  oormp- 
tion.  He  will,  therefore,  instead  of  murmuring  at  Grod, 
begin  to  examine  himself;  and  when  he  has  found  the 
depravity  of  his  own  manners,  it  is  more  likely  that  he 
will  admire  the  mercy,  than  complain  of  the  severity,  of 
his  Judge. 
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f  Wi3  have,  indi;cd>  m  little  r^ht  tu  coniplaiii  of  piiaish- 
tent,  when  it  does  not  exceed  the  measure  of  the  offcDcc, 
lat  to  hear  it  jmliently  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  rir- 
;  bat  impatience  under  it  is,  in  a  high  decree,  foolish 
i  cnminal. 

k  It  is  well  known  bow  partial  overy  man  is  iu  his  own 
rase,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  mecUtute  much  upon 
IB  justice  of  God,  leal  we  he  lempU-d  to  think  our  punish- 
mta  too  (freat  for  our  faiUts ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  our 
tb^ish  and  distress,  "  charge  God  foolishly." 

But  we  shall  receive  yet  further  Balisfaction  from  a  fre- 
quent reflection  on  the  mercy  of  God.  Wc  shall  Icam  to 
consider  him,  not  only  as  the  Govemour,  but  as  the  Father, 
of  the  universe;  as  a  Being  infinitely  gracious,  whose 
punishments  are  not  inflicted  to  gratify  any  passion  of 
anger,  or  revenge,  hut  to  awoken  us  from  the  lethargy  of 
wMb,  and  to  recall  us  from  the  paths  of  destruction. 
^  Every  man  has  obsen'ed,  that  the  greatest  part  of  those 
who  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  this  life,  without  interruption 
or  restraint,  arc  either  entirply  forgetful  of  any  other  state, 
or  at  least  verj-  little  solicitous  about  it.  Men  arc  easily 
intoxicated  with  pleasure,  dazzled  witli  magnificence,  or 
elated  with  power.  The  most  pathetick  or  rational  dis- 
course upon  eternity  has  seldom  any  lasting  effect  upon 
the  gay,  the  young,  the  wealthy,  anti  the  prosperous. 
Even  the  gospel  itself  was  first  received  by  tlie  poor. 

ITie  reason  of  this  is  not,  because  religion  is  host  a<1apted 
to  a  gloomy  and  melancholy  state  of  mind.  For  the  trutlis 
of  reUgioB  arc  attested  by  evidence,  which  must  he  yielded 
to  as  soon  as  it  is  considered ;  und  confirmed  by  proofs, 
which  nothing  hut  inattention  can  resist.  But  to  consider, 
and  weigh  this  evidence  seriously  and  impartially,  the 
mind  must  he  abstracted,  in  some  measure,  from  the  ob- 
jecu  that  surround  lis ;  objects  tliat  strike  us  strongly,  not 
because  they  are  great,  hut  because  they  are  nciu- ;  while 
tlif  views  of  futurity  affect  us  but  faintly,  not  l>ecaiisc  they 

e  unim]mrtant,  but  because  they  are  distant. 
)  A  constant  conviction  of  the  mercy  of  God,  iinnly  im- 
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planted  in  our  minds,  will,  upon  the  first  attack  of  any 
calamity,  easily  induce  us  to  reflect,  that  it  is  permitted  by 
God  to  £edl  upon  us,  lest,  we  should  be  too  mueh  ena.- 
moured  of  our  present  state,  and  neglect  to  extend  odr 
prospects  into  eternity. 

Thus,  by  familiarizing  to  our  minds  the  attributes  of 
(rod,  shall  we,  in  a  great  measure,  secure  ourselves  against 
any  temptation  to  repine  at  his  arrangements ;  but  sliall 
probably  still  more  strengthen  our  resolution,  and  canfinn 
our  piety,  by  reflecting, 

Secondly  :  On  the  ignorance  of  man. 

One  general  method  of  judging,  and  determining  upon 
the  value,  or  excellence  of  things,  is  by  comparing  one 
with  another.  Thus  it  is,  that  we  form  a  notion  of  wealth, 
greatness,  or  power.  It  is  by  comparing  ourselves  with 
others,  that  we  often  make  an  estimate  of  our  own  hap- 
piness, and  even  sometimes  of  our  virtue.  They  who 
repine  at  the  ways  of  providence,  repine  often,  not  be- 
cause they  are  miserable,  but  l>ecausc  they  are  not  so 
happy  as  others ;  and  imagine  their  afflictions  dealt  with 
a  partial  hand,  not  that  they  can  conceive  themselves  free 
from  guilt,  but  because  they  see,  or  think  they  see,  others 
equally  criminal,  that  suffer  less.  Should  they  be  sup- 
posed to  judge  rightly  of  themselves  and  others,  should 
it  be  conceived  that,  in  rating  their  own  excellencies,  they 
are  not  misled  by  their  self-love,  or  that  they  are  not  hin- 
dered by  envy  from  discerning  the  virtues  of  those  whom 
they  look  upon  as  rivals  for  happiness ;  yet  unless  they 
could  prove,  that  the  mercies  which  they  have  received 
are  below  their  merits,  they  have  no  reason  to  complain. 
He  that  has  more  than  he  deserves,  is  not  to  murmur 
merely  because  he  has  less  than  another. 

But  when  we  judge  thus  confidently  of  others,  wc 
deceive  ourselves ;  we  admit  conjectures  for  certainties, 
and  chimeras  for  realities.  To  determine  the  d<^;recs  of 
virtue  and  ^^ickedness  in  particular  men,  is  the  preroga- 
tive only  of  that  Being  that  searches  the  secrets  of  die 
heart,  that  knows  what  temptations  each  man  has  resisted; 
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iiow  fur  the  means  of  grace  have  been  offortk-d  him,  and 
how  be  has  impn>v<<d  or  noglcctcd  them ;  ,'lhal  sees  the 
force  of  every  passion,  knows  the  power  of  every  prejudice, 
att«nds  to  every  conflict  of  the  mind,  and  marks  all  the 
stnipifles  of  imperfect  rirlnc.  He  only,  who  gave  us  our 
faenlties  and  ahi1iliei«,  knows  when  we  err  by  insurmoimt- 
able  iffnomnco,  or  when  we  deviate  from  the  right, by 
negligence  or  presamption.  He  only,  that  knows  every 
circumstance  of  life,  and  every  lootion  of  the  mind,  can 
tcU  how  far  the  crimes,  or  virmeJi,  of  eacli  man  are  to  l>e 
punished  or  rewarded.  No  man  can  say  that  he  is  better 
than  another,  because  no  man  can  tell  how  far  the  oUier 
was  enabled  to  resist  temptation,  or  what  incidents  might 
concur  to  overthrow  liis  virtue.  Nor  are  wo  able  to  de- 
cide, with  much  greater  certainty,  upon  Uio  happiness  of 
others.  We  see  only  the  superficies  of  men,  without 
knowing  what  passes  within.  Splendour,  equipage,  and 
luxury,  aie  not  always  accompanied  by  happiness ;  hut 
arc  more  frequently  the  wretched  solaces  of  a  mind  dis- 
tracted with  perplexities,  and  harassed  with  terruurs. 
Men  are  often  driven,  by  reileclion  and  remorse,  into  the 
hurries  of  business,  or  of  pleasure,  and  ily  from  the  terri- 
fying suggestions  of  their  ovm  thoughts  to  banquets  and 
to  courts. 

Prosperity  and  happiness  arc  very  ditferent,  though  by 
those  who  underUike  to  judge  of  the  state  of  others  they 
ore  always  confounded.  It  is  possible  to  know  that  an- 
other is  prosperous,  that  his  revenues  increase,  that  his 
(k^pcndcnls  grow  more  numerous,  that  his  schemes  succeed, 
and  his  reputation  advances.  Itut  wo  cannot  tell  how 
much  all  these  promote  his  happiness,  l»?cause  we  cannot 
judge  how  much  they  may  engage  his  care,  or  inflame  his 
desires ;  how  mnch  he  may  fear  his  enemies,  or  suspect 
his  friends.  We  know  not  how  much  this  seeming  felicity 
may  be  impaired  by  his  folly,  or  his  guilt;  and,  therefore, 
he  that  murmiu^  at  the  inequality  of  human  happiness,  or 
Recuses  providence  of  partiality,  f'nrgets  his  own  imperiec- 
id  determines  rashly  where  he  cannot  judge. 
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Let  everyone  then  whom  God  shall  visit  with  affliction^ 
humble  hiniself  before  him,  with  steady  c<mfidence  in  his 
mercy,  and  unfeigned  submission  to  his  justice !  Let  him 
lemember  that  his  sins  are  the  cause  of  his  miseries,  that 
his  troubles  are  sent  to  awaken  him  to  reflection,  and  that 
the  evils  of  this  life  may  be  improved  to  his  eternal  ad- 
vantage,  if,  instead  of  adding  sin  to  sin,  and  charging  God 
fiDolishly,  he  applies  himself  seriously  to  the  great  work  of 
self-examination  and  rqientance. 

For  surely  the  frailty  of  this  life,  and  the  uncertainty 
of  all  human  happiness  is  proved  by  every  view  of  the 
world  about  us,  and  every  reflection  upon  ourselves.  Let 
not  death  arrest  us  in  a  state  of  mind  unfit  to  stand  the 
trial  of  eternal  justice,  or  to  obtain  the  privileges  of  infi- 
nite mercy !  Let  it  not  surprise  us  engi^^  in  schemes  of 
vanity,  or  wishes  of  empty  pleasure !  Let  death,  whidi 
may  seize  us  now,  which  will  seize  us  at  some  timoy 
equally  terrible,  find  us,  whenever  it  shall  oome^  animated 
With  die  love  of  Grod,  submissive  to  his  eternal  will, 
and  difiiised  in  universal  charity  and  benevolence  to  oar 
brethren. 

Let  this  instant  begin  a  new  life !  and  every  future 
minute  improve  it !  Then,  in  exchange  for  riches,  ho- 
nours, or  sensual  delights,  we  may  obtain  the  tranquillity 
of  a  good  conscience,  and  that  '^  peace  of  Grod  which  pas- 
seth  all  understanding.^' 


*^»»»>»#^»#^^##>#<'^<^#^»»» 
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*<Tlioo  shall  not  bear  false  witnett  againit  thy  neighbour."   Ezooca 
zx.  16. 


Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  men  to  make  partial 
and  absurd  distinctions  between  vices  of  equal  enormity. 
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I  to  observe  Bomo  of  the  Dinne  commandB  with  grent 
iipiduusnesB ;  while  they  violate  others  equally  iiujwr- 
taiit,  without  any  concern,  or  the  least  apparent  conscious- 
ncBs  of  ^uilt. 

That  to  do  our  duly  in  part  is  better  than  entirely  to  disre- 
gard it,  cannot  be  denied ;  aud  he  that  avoids  some  crimes, 
from  the  fear  of  displeasing  God,  is  doubtless  far  more 
innocent  than  he  that  has  thrown  off  all  restraint,  has 
forgolteu  the  distinctions  of  (f«od  and  evil,  and  comphes 
witli  every  temptatiou.  But  it  is  u  very  dangerous  inis- 
,  to  conceive  that  any  man,  by  obeyinjf  one  law, 
quires  the  liberty  of  breaking  iinoiher ;  or  that  all  sins, 
lally  odious  to  God,  or  hurtful  to  men,  are  not,  with 
una]  core,  to  be  avoided. 

>  We  may  frequently  observe,  that  men,  who  would  ah- 
tf>r  the  thought  of  violating  the  property  of  another,  by 
xt  methods  of  oppression  or  rapine  ;  men,  on  all  com- 
nons,  not  only  just,  but  kind  and  compassionate, 
ing  to  relieve  the  necessitous,  and  active  in  the  protection 
4  the  injured ;  will,  nevertheless,  invade  the  characters  of 
tbers  with  defamation  nod  calumny,  and  destroy  a  rcpu- 
,tiou  without  remorse. 
If  every  day  did  not  convince  us  how  little  either  good 
or  bad  men  are  consistent  with  themselves,  it  might  be 
wondered,  how  men,  who  own  their  obligations  to  the 
practice  of  some  dudes,  can  overlook  in  themselves  the 
omission  of  others  equally  important,  and  enjoined  by  the 
same  authority  ;  and  that  those  who  avoid  theft,  l>ecause 
they  are  forbidden  to  steal,  do  not  equally  abstain  from 
calumny,  since  they  ore  no  less  forbidden  to  "  hear  false 
witness  against  their  neighbour  ;"  a  prohibition,  of  which 
I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  the  nature,  and  enforce  the 
necessity,  by  showing, 

First;  What  are  the  different  tteiises,  in  which 
a  man  may  he  said  to  "bear  false  mtness  agiuiist  his 
neighbour." 

Secondly  :  'fbe  enormity  of  the  sin  of  "  hearing  fain? 
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Thirdly  :  What  rcflectioiis  may  best  enable  us  to 
siYoid  it 

The  highest  d^pree  of  guilt  forbidden  by  this  law  of 
God,  is  £eJse  testimony  in  a  literal  sense,  or  deliberate  and 
solemn  perjury  in  a  court  of  justice,  by  which  the  life'  of 
an  innocent  man  is  taken  away,  the    rightful  owner 
stripped  of  his  possessions,  or  an  oppressour  supported  in 
his  usurpations.    This  is  a  crime  that  includes  robbery 
and  murder,  sublimed  to  the  highest  state  of  enormity, 
and  heightened  with  the  most  atrocious  aggmvations.  He 
that  robs  or  murders  by  this  method,  not  only  does  it,  by 
the  nature  of  the  action,  with  calmness  and  premedita- 
tion, but  by  making  the  name  of  God  a  sanction  to  his 
wickedness.    Upon  this  it  is  unnecessary  to  dweU  long, 
since  men,  arrived  at  this  height  of  corruption,  are  scarcely 
to  be  reformed  by  argument,  or  persuasion ;  and  indeed 
seldom  suffer  themselves  to  be  reasoned  with  or  admo- 
nished.   It  may  be,  however,  proper  to  observe,  that  he 
who  is  ever  so  remotely  the  cause  of  any  wickedness,  if  he 
really  designs,  and  willingly  promotes  it,  is  guilty  of  that 
action  in  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  degree  with  the 
immediate  {)erpetrator ;  and,  therefore,  he  that  suborns 
a  false  witness,  or  procures  such  a  one  to  be  suborned, 
whether  in  his  own  cause,  or  in  that  of  another,  is  gfuil^ 
of  the  crime  of  perjury  in  its  utmost  extent. 

Nor  is  that  man  only  perjured,  who  delivers  for  truth 
what  he  certainly  knows  to  be  fiUse;  but  he  likewise 
that  asserts  what  he  does  not  know  to  be  true.  For  as  an 
oath  taken  implies,  in  the  opinion  of  the  magistrate  who 
administers  it,  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  required  to  be 
proved,  he  that,  by  offering  himself  an  evidence,  declares 
himself  acquainted  with  what  he  is  ignorant  of,  is 
guilty  of  bearing  false  witness,  since,  though  what  he 
sweai*s  should  happen  to  be  tnie,  it  is  not  tnie  that  he 
knew  it. 

Such  remarks  as  those  seem,  at  the  first  view,  very  tri- 
fling, because  they  are  obvious,  and  yet  are  made  neces- 
sary by  the  conduct  of  mankind.    Every  man  almost  has 
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I  ojijiorLunilics  of  observing,  with  what  gross  and  arl- 
lesa  deliisious  men  impose  iijKin  tliemsclves ;  how  readily 
ihey  distinguish  between  actions,  in  the  eye  of  justice  and 
nf  reason  equally  criminal ;  how  often  they  hope  to  elude 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven,  by  substituting  otliera  to  jK-rjie- 
trut«  the  Tillanies  they  contrive ;  how  often  they  mixk 
God  by  groundless  excuses ;  and  how  often  they  volunta- 
rily shut  their  eyes,  to  leap  into  destniction. 

Tlierc  is  another  sense  in  which  a  man  may  be  said  in 
**  bear  false  witness  against  his  ncighlmur,"  a  lower  de- 
gree of  the  crime  forbidden  in  the  text,  a  degree  in  which 
nuiltitudcs  arc  guilty  of  it ;  or,  rather,  from  which  scarcely 
any  are  entirely  free.  He  that  attat^ks  llie  re|)Utnlion 
of  another  by  calnmny,  is  doubtless,  according  to  the 
midignily  of  the  rc^Ktrt,  chargeable  with  the  breach  of 

s  coram  ondmont. 
IfYet  this  is  so  anivcrsal  a  pmctice,  that  it  ia  scarcely 
lounted  criminal,  or  nnmlteml  among  those  sins  which 
fauire  repentance.  Defamation  is  become  one  of  the 
■usements  of  life,  a  cursory  part  of  cnnversation  and  st)- 
1  entcrtMnment-  Men  sj>ort  aw»y  the  repnlatii)n  of 
rs,  withont  the  least  reflection  upon  the  injuiy  which 
J  are  doing,  and  applaud  the  liappiness  of  their  o«tj 
wention,  if  tliey  can  increase  the  mirth  of  a  feast,  or  ani- 
e  conviviality,  by  slander  and  detraction. 
Hmv  it  comes  to  pass,  that  men  do  not  perceive  the  nb- 
dity  of  distinguishing  in  sneh  a  manner  between  lliem- 
Ires  and  others,  as  to  conceive  that  conduct  iimoeoiit 
I  thcmsclvc!!,  which,  in  others,  tliey  would  maliC  nndiffi- 
Hty  of  condemning,  it  is  not  easy  to  tell.  Yet  it  is  uppa- 
t,  that  every  man  is  sufficiently  sensible,  when  liis  own 
icteris  attacked,  of  theemelty  and  injustice  of  caliim- 
;  and  it  is  not  less  evident,  tliat  those  will  animadvoit, 
nil  ai!  the  wantonness  of  malice-,  upon  the  moral  irregu- 
irities  of  others,  whom  the  least  reflection  upon  ilieir 
1  lives  kindles  into  hu-y,  and  cxasi>erat<^s  trt  the  ut- 
wt  severities  of  revenge. 
[To  iavcul  a  defamatory  falsL-hoixi,  lo  ruck  the  iiivciition 
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for  the  sake  of  disguising  it  with  ciiciimstances  of  proba- 
bility, and  propagate  it  industriously,  till  it  becomes  popu- 
lar, and  takes  root  in  the  minds  of  men,  is  such  acontinued 
act  of  malice,  as  nothing  can  palliate. 

Nor  will  it  be  a  sufficient  Tindication  to  allege,  that 
the  report,  though  not  wholly,  yet  in  part  is  true,  and  that 
it  was  no  unreasonable  suspicion  that  suggested  the  rest 
For,  if  suspicion  be  admitted  for  certainty,  every  man's 
happiness  must  be  entirely  in  the  power  of  those  bad 
men,  whose  consciousness  of  guilt  makes  them  easily  judge 
ill  of  others,  or  whom  a  natural,  or  habitual  jealousy  in- 
clines to  imagine  frauds  or  villanies,  where  none  is  in- 
tended. And  if  small  fSsdlings  may  be  aggravated  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  relater,  who  may  not,  however  cautioos, 
be  made  infemious  and  detestable  ?  A  calumny,  in  which 
falsehood  is  complicated  with  truth,  and  malice  is  assisted 
with  probability,  is  more  dangerous,  and,  therefare»  less 
innocent,  than  unmixed  forgery,  and  groundless  invec- 
tives. 

Neither  is  the  first  author  only  of  a  calumny  a  *'  feJae 
witness  against  his  neighbour,"  but  he,  likewise,  that  dis- 
seminates and  promotes  it ;  since,  without  his  assistancey 
it  would  perish  as  soon  as  it  is  produced,  would  evaporate 
m  the  air  without  e£fect,  and  hurt  none  but  him  that  ut- 
tered it.  He  that  blows  a  fire  for  the  destruction  of  a  city, 
is  no  less  an  incendiary  than  he  that  kindled  it  And  the 
man  that  imagines  he  may,  without  a  crime,  circulate  a 
calumny  which  he  has  received  from  another,  may,  with 
equal  reason,  conceive  that  though  it  be  murder  to  pre- 
pare poisons,  it  may  be  innocent  to  disperse  them. 

Many  are  the  pleas  and  excuses,  with  which  those,  who 
cannot  deny  this  practice,  endeavour  to  palliate  it.  They 
frequently  assert,  in  their  own  justification,  that  they  do 
not  know  the  relation,  which  they  hand  about,  to  be  fiilse. 
But  to  those  it  may  be  justly  replied,  that  before  they 
spread  a  report  to  the  prejudice  of  others,  they  ought,  if 
not  to  know  that  it  is  true,  at  least  to  believe  it  upon 
some  reasonable  grounds.    They  ought  not  to  assist  a 
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lom  whisper,  or   drire  forward  a  flying   tale ;    they 
ight  not,  ea^df  to  catch  at  ad  opportunity  of  hurting, 
or  add  weight  to  a  blow  which  may,  perhaps,  be  unde- 
serviMl. 

It  may  happen,  indeed,  that  a  calumny  may  \te  xup- 
■d  by  such  testimony,  and  connected  with  such  probii- 
ities,  as  may  deceive  tlie  circumspect  and  just ;  and  the 
tporter,  in  such  cases,  is  by  no  means  to  be  charged  witli 
bearing  false  witness ;  because  to  beheve  and  disbelieve 
is  not  in  our  power;  for  there  is  a  certain  degree  of  evi- 
dence, to  which  a  man  Ciumot  but  yield.  He,  therefore,  who 
is  deceived  himself,  cannot  be  accused  of  deceiving  others, 
and  is  only  so  far  blamable,  as  he  contributed  to  the  disbo- 
or  prejudice  of  another,  by  spreading  his  faults  willi- 
any  just  occasion,  or  lawful  cause.  For  to  relate 
lachful  truths,  only  for  the  pleasure  of  depressing  tlie 
lutation  of  our  neighbour,  is  far  from  being  innocent. 
[c  crime,  indeed,  doth  not  full  under  the  head  of  colum- 
but  only  differs  from  it  in  the  falsehood,  not  in  the 


LThere  is  another  occasion  made  use  of,  by  which,  if 
BIB  fault  should  escape  from  censure,  many  others  might 
^oy  the  same  advantage.    It  is  urged  by  some,  that  they 
I  not  adopt  the  tale,  till  it  is  generally  received,  and 
rfy  promote  what  Uiey  cannot  hinder.     But  how  must 
wickedness  be  controlled,  if  its  prevalence  be  a  reason  for 
compliance  i    Is  it  equitable  and  just  to  coalesce  with  op- 
pressors, because  they  are  already  too  powerfid  for  the  in- 
jured to  resist?     Thus  any  man  might  nndicate  rebellion, 
by  affirming  that  he  did  not  join  with  the  rebels,  till  they 
were  already  numerous  enough  to  dethrone  their  prince. 
Thus  a  man  may  exempt  himself  from  blame,  for  hetray- 
iug  his  trust,  and  selling  his  country,  by  alleging  that 
others  had  already  sold  it,  and  he  only  entered  into  the 
mbination,  that  he  might  share  the  reward  of  perfidy, 
Int  it  requires  few  arguments  to  show  the  folly  of  such 
B  as  these.    It  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  regulate  his 
Onduct,  not  by  the  example  of  nlhers,  or  by  his  own  sur- 
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mises,  but  by  the  invariable  rules  of  equity  and  trutfa. 
Wickedness  must  be  opposed  by  some,  or  virtue  would  be 
entirely  driven  out  of  the  world.  And  who  must  oppose 
it  in  extremities,  if,  as  it  increases  more,  it  be  less  crimi- 
nal to  yield  without  resistance  ?  If  this  excuse  will  vin- 
dicate one  man,  it  will  vindicate  another;  and  no  man 
will  be  found,  who  is  obliged  to  maintain  a  post,  firom 
which  others  may  fly  without  a  crime,  and  to  endeavour 
to  reform  the  world,  by  which  it  is  no  reproach  to  be  vi- 
tiated. If  this  reasoning  were  just,  there  might  be  a 
state  of  general  depi*avity,  in  which  wickedness  might 
lose  its  guilt,  since  every  man  might  be  led  away  by  pre- 
dominant comipdon,  and  the  universality  of  vice  become 
its  own  defence. 

In  such  a  situation,  indeed,  there  is  a  necessity  of  an 
uncommon  firmness  and  resolution  to  persist  in  the  right, 
without  regard  to  ridicule  on  the  one  hand,  or  interest  on 
the  other.  But  tliis  resolution  must  be  summoned ;  we 
must  call  up  all  our  strength,  and  awaken  all  our  caution, 
and  in  defiance  of  iniquity,  however  warranted  by  iashioiiy 
or  supported  by  power,  maintain  an  unshaken  intq^ty, 
and  reproach  the  world  by  a  good  example,  if  we  cannot 
amend  it. 

There  is  yet  another  way,  by  which  we  may  partake,  in 
some  measure,  of  the  sin  of  bearing  false  witness.  That 
he,  who  does  not  hinder  the  commission  of  a  crime,  in- 
volves himself  in  the  guilt,  cannot  be  denied ;  and  that 
his  g^t  is  yet  more  flagrant,  if  instead  of  obstructing,  he 
encourages  it,  is  equally  evident  He,  therefore,  that  re- 
ceives a  calumny  with  applause,  or  listens  to  it  with  a 
silent  approbation,  must  be  at  least  chargeable  with  con- 
niving at  wrong,  which  will  be  found  no  trivial  accusa- 
tion, when  we  have  considered. 

Secondly  :  The  enormity  of  the  sin  of  bearing  false 
witness. 

The  malignity  of  an  o£fencc  arises,  either  from  the 
motives  that  prompted  it,  or  the  consequences  produced 
by  it. 
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B  examine  the  sin  of  colamn;  by  this  mlo,  we  shall 
wd  bolh  Uie  motires  and  consequences  of  the  worst  kind. 
We  shall  find  iu  caust's  and  effects  conciimnp  l/i  distin* 
guish  it  from  conimon  wickedueas,  and  rank  it  witli  those 
crimes  that  pollute  the  earth,  and  blacken  human  nature. 
The  most  ustml  incitement  to  defamation  is  envy,  nr 
impatience  of  tlip  merit,  or  success  of  others ;  a  malice 
raised  not  by  any  injury  received,  but  merely  by  the  sipht 
of  that  happiness  which  wc  cannot  attain.  This  is  a. 
passion,  of  all  others  most  hurtful  and  contemptible  ;  it  is 
pride  complicated  with  laziness ;  pride  which  inclines  us 
ui  wish  ourselves  upon  the  level  with  others,  itud  laziness 
wliich  hinders  us  from  pursuiug  our  inclinations  with  vi- 
gour  and  assiduity.  Nothing  then  remains  but  tlrnt  the 
envious  man  endeavour  to  stop  those,  by  some  artifice, 
whom  lie  will  not  strive  to  overtake,  and  reduce  his  supe- 
riouis  tu  liis  own  meanness,  since  he  cannot  rise  to  ihcir 
elevation.  To  this  end  he  examines  their  conduct  with  a 
resiJution  to  condemn  it;  and,  if  he  can  find  no  remark- 
able dcfnfts,  makes  no  scruple  to  afrjtravatc  smaller  crrouni, 
till  by  adcUng  ouc  vice  to  another,  and  deti-nctiiig  from 
iheir  virtues  hy  degixts,  he  has  divested  them  of  that  re- 
putation which  obscured  his  own,  and  left  them  no  quali- 
ties to  be  admitted  or  rewarded. 

Caliunutca  are  sometimes  the  offspring  of  resentment. 
Wlicn  a  man  is  opposed  in  a  design  which  he  cannot 
justify,  and  defeated  iu  the  prosecution  of  st-hemes  of  ty- 
ranny, extortion,  or  oppression,  he  seldom  fails  to  revenge 
his  overthrow  by  blackening  that  integrity  which  effected 
it.  No  rage  is  more  fierce  than  that  of  a  villain  disap- 
iuted  of  those  advantages  which  he  has  pursued  by  a 
J  train  of  wickedness.  He  has  forfeited  Uie  esteem  of 
inkind,  he  has  burdened  his  conscience,  and  hozardetl 
I  future  happiness,  to  no  purpose,  and  has  now  nothing 
Kbope  but  the  satisliiction  of  involving  those,  who  have 
I  his  mcaBures,  in  misfortunes  and  disgrace.  By 
Ktcbes  like  these  it  is  no  wonder  if  the  vilest  arts  of  dc- 
julton  are  practised  without  scruple,  since  Iwtli  their  re- 
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senCment  and  their  interest  direct  them  to  depress  tboe^ 
whose  influence  and  authority  will  be  employed  against 
them. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  those  who,  without  being  im* 
p^ed  by  any  violence  of  passion,  without  having  received 
any  injury  or  provocation,  and  without  any  motives  of 
interest,  vilify  the  deserving  and  the  worthless  withoat 
distinction ;  and,  merely  to  gratify  the  levity  of  temper 
and  incontinence  of  tongue,  throw  out  aspersions  equally 
dangerous  with  those  of  virulence  and  enmity  ? 

These  always  reckon  themselves,  and  are  commonly 
reckoned  by  those  whose  gaiety  they  promote,  among  the 
benevolent,  the.  candid,  and  the  hiunane;  men  without 
gall  or  malignity,  friends  to  good-humour,  and  lovers  of  a 
jest.  But,  upon  a  more  serious  estimation,  will  they  not 
be,  with  £Eur  greater  propriety,  classed  with  the  cmel 
and  the  selfish  wretches  that  feel  no  anguish  at  sacrificing 
the  happiness  of  mankind  to  the  lowest  views,  to  the  poor 
ambition  of  excelling  in  scurrility  ?  To  deserve  the  ex-^ 
alted  character  of  humanity  and  good  nature,  a  man  most 
mean  well;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  mean  nothing.  He 
must  act  and  think  with  generous  views,  not  with  a  total 
diBT^^ard  of  all  the  consequences  of  his  behaviour.  Other* 
wise,  with  all  his  wit  and  all  his  laughter,  what  character 
fieai  he  deserve,  but  that  of  ^^  the  £do1,  who  scatters  fire- 
brands, arrows,  and  death,  and  says,  am  I  not  in 
qport" 

The  consequences  of  this  crime,  whatever  be  the  in- 
ducement to  commit  it,  arc  equally  pernicious.  He  that 
attacks  the  reputation  of  another,  invades  the  most  valo- 
able  part  of  his  property,  and,  perhaps,  the  only  part 
which  he  .can  call  his  own.  Calumny  can  take  away 
what  is  out  of  the  reach  of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  and 
what  may  enable  the  sufferer  to  repair  the  injuries  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  oppression.  The  persecutions  of 
power  may  injure  the  fortune  of  a  good  man ;  but  those 
of  calumny  must  complete  his  ruin. 

Nothing  can  so  much  obstruct  the  progress  of  virtoe,  as 
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^^^Wi  tlefnmaiioii  of  those  that  excel  in  it.  For  praise  is 
oac  motive,  even  in  tlie  best  miiiils,  tn  superiour  and  dis' 
tin^iiiihin^  degrees  of  goodness  ;  and,  therefore,  he  that 
reduces  oil  men  to  the  same  state  of  infamy,  at  least  de- 
prives them  of  one  rewaid  which  is  diic  to  merit,  and 
lakes  away  one  incitement  to  it.  But  the  effect  does  not 
terminate  here.  Cidumny  destroys  that  influence,  and 
^^,p<nver  uf  example,  which  operates  much  more  forcibly 
^Blipoii  tl]c  minds  of  men,  than  the  solemnity  of  laws,  or  the 
fear  of  punislimcnt.  Our  naiurnl  and  real  power  is  very 
small ;  and  it  is  by  the  ascendant  which  he  has  gained, 
and  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held,  that  any  man  is  able 
to  govern  others,  to  maintain  order  in  society,  or  to  per- 
form any  important  service  to  mankind,  to  which  the 
unite«l  endeavours  of  nnnihers  are  required.  This  ascen- 
dant, which,  when  conferred  upon  bad  mcu  by  supe- 
rihrity  of  riches,  or  hcredit;iry  honour,  is  frequcndy  made 
use  of  to  comipt  and  deprave  the  world,  to  justify  de- 
bauchery, and  sliellfr  viUaiuy,  might  lie  employed,  if  it 
wpre  tn  be  obtained  only  by  desert,  to  the  uoblesl  pur- 
poses. It  might  discountenance  vanity  and  folly;  it 
might  make  the  fashion  cooperate  with  the  laws,  ajid 
reform  those  upon  whom  reason  an^l  conviction  have  no 
lorce. 

Calumny  differs  from  most  other  injuries  in  this  dread- 
fill  circumstance.    He  who  commits  it,  never  can  repair  it. 
A  false   report  may  spread,   where  a  recantation  never 
reaches ;  and  an  accusation  must  certainly  fly  faster  than 
^K^  defence,  while  the  greater  part  of  mankind  are  base  and 
^^pricked.    The  effects  of  a  false   report  cannot  be  deter- 
^Btiiiiic<l,  or  circumscribed.     It  may  check  a  hero  in  his  at- 
tempts for  the  promotion  of  the  happiness  of  his  country, 
or  a  saint  in  his  endeavours  for  the  propagation  of  truth. 

I  Since,  therefore,  this  sin  is  so  destructive  to  raankin<l, 
j1,  by  consequence,  so  detestable  in  the  sight  of  God,  it 
necessary  that  we  inquire. 
Thirdly:    What  reflections   may  best   enable  us  to 
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The  way  to  avoid  e£fect8  is  to  avoid  the  causes.  Vi 
ever,  therefore,  would  not  be  tempted  ^^  to  bear  £ilse  ^ 
ness,'*  must  endeavour  to  suppress  those  passions  wl 
may  incite  him  to  it.  Let  the  envious  man  con8i< 
that  by  detracting  from  the  character  of  others,  he 
reality  adds  nothing  to  his  own  ;  and  the  malicions  n 
that  nothing  is  more  inconsistent  with  every  law 
€rod)  and  institution  of  men,  than  implacability  and 
venge. 

If  men  would  spend  more  time  in  examining*  their  q 
lives,  and  inspecting  their  own  characters,  they  wo 
have  less  leisure,  and  less  inclination,  to  remark  with 
verity  upon  others.  They  would  easily  discover,  tha 
will  not  be  for  their  advantage  to  exasperate  their  nc^ 
hour,  and  that  a  scandalous  fiedsehood  may  be  easily 
venged  by  a  reproachful  truth. 

It  was  determined  by  our  blessed  Saviour,  in  a  c 
of  open  and  uncontested  g^t,  that  "  he  who  was  with 
fiiult,**  should  *^  cast  the  first  stone.^*  This  seems  intern 
to  teach  us  compassion  even  to  the  failings  of  bad  mi 
and  certainly  that  religion  which  extends  so  much 
dnlgence  to  the  bad,  as  to  restrain  us  from  the  utn 
rigour  of  punishment,  cannot  be  doubted  to  reqi 
that  the  good  should  be  exempted  from  calmnny  and 
proach. 

Let  it  be  always  remembered,  that  charity  is  the  heij 
of  religious  excellence ;  and  that  it  is  one  of  the  c 
racteristicks  of  this  virtue,  that  it  thinketh  no  evil 
others. 
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KosuMuc  passion,  and  regulate  desire,  is  the  great  task 
fpf  man,  as  a  moral  a^nt ;  a  task,  for  which  natural  rea- 
son, however  assisted  and  enforced  by  hurniui  laws,  has 
been  found  insufficient,  and  which  cannot  be  performed 

klHit  by  the  help  of  religion, 
k.  The  passions  arc  divided  by  moralists  into  ira^cibh-  and 
^oncnpiscible ;  the  passions  of  resentment,  and  the  pas- 
sions of  desire.  The  danger  of  the  irascible  passions,  the 
mischiefs  of  anger,  envy,  and  revenge,  every  man  knows, 
by  evil  which  he  has  felt,  or  evil  which  he  has  perpe- 
trated, lu  their  lower  degrees,  they  produce  brutality, 
Bige,  contumely,  and  calumny ;  and,  when  they  arp 
med  to  the  utmost,  have  too  often  risen  to  violence 
bloodshed. 
r  these  passions,  the  mischief  is  sometimes  great,  but 
i'ery  frequent ;  for  we  are  taught  to  wateh  and  op- 
poflc  them,  from  our  earliest  years.  Tiieir  maliguity  is 
imivcrsally  known,  and  as  universally  dreaded.  The  oc- 
casions that  can  raise  thero  high,  do  not  often  occur ;  and 
when  they  are  raised,  if  there  be  no  immediate  opportu- 
nity of  gratifying  them,  they  yield  to  reason  and  persua- 
sion, or  subside  by  the  soothing  iufluence  of  time. 

Of  the  irascible  passions,  the  direct  aim,  and  present 
purpose,  is  the  hurt,  or  misery  of  another;  of  the  concu- 
piscible  passions,  the  proper  motive  Is  our  own  good.  It 
is,  therefore,  no  reproach  to  human  nature,  that  the  con- 
cupisi-ible  passions  are  more  prevalent ;  for  as  it  is  more 
natural,  it  is  more  just,  to  desire  our  own  good,  than  an- 
i)ther's  evil 

»S3 
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Ihfi  Af:^iTf:  f4  happiness  m  im«panble  b*Mm  a  rmxkmoL 
fi^n^9  »c/|iiainted,  bj  experience,  with  the  TsimB  ju  wh 
tir^Tift  of  p^in  and  pleasure.  The  knowledjge  of  iCg*i»itf 
Affrr^.^!^  of  happine^iA  sef^ms  necessaxj  to  the  exmeaeBC  «£ 
/i^i^f r^,  and  f.h^;  mimulatif^  of  actxritj.  He  that  had 
f^It  fiain,  would  n'4  f^r  it,  nor  iise  anj  pfecantmi  to 
ir^it  it.  Iff;  who  had  been  alwap  eqizallT  at 
not  know  that  hin  e/mditirn  admitted  anr  h 
andf  ihftTfrf t>r4:^  c/»iild  have  no  end  to  puisne,  or  purpose  l» 
f/rr/v/nit/r.  Rut  man,  in  his  present  state,  knowinp  d 
htm  miieh  ^r»orl  he  in  capable,  and  to  bow  manj  evfls  he 
i%  i'Xptmtvi\^  ban  hi^  miml  jierpetuallyempIoTedjin 
ttf  in  a/yjniAiti^m,  in  vseurin^  that  which  he  has,  or 
in^  tbat  which,  he  }if;lie\'eH,  he  either  does,  or  slnll, 

f  fe  that  (h:nireH  bafijiines»  mnst  necessarOj  denre  the 
mean%  of  bappinem,  miMt  wish  to  appropriate,  and 
mulat/;,  wbat/r^^'T  may  satiiify  his  desires.  It  is  not 
rriefit  t/i  lie  witb^iut  want  He  will  trj  to  place 
liey/itid  the  fr'ar  of  want ;  and  endeaFonr  to  proride  Ib- 
tijre  ^atificati/iiis  for  future  wishes,  and  laj  up  in  sum 
future  proviNi/fUs  (m  Aiture  necessities. 

ft  is  by  the  effect  of  this  care  to  provide  against  the 
t'vilHf  and  t/i  attain  the  blessings  of  life,  that  hnmsn 
eifrty  lias  itA  present  form.  For  this  purpose 
are  hiiuluulf  and  tnules  learned  ;  dangers  are  encoantered, 
and  lalKiur  endured.  For  this  reason  every  man 
bis  htm  iu  some  aseful  art,  which,  by  making  him 
sary  t/>  others,  may  oblige  others  to  repay  him  what  is 
ceHMary  to  himself  The  general  employment  of  wnftwlritij  jg 
V)  increase  pleasure,  or  remove  the  pressure  of  pain. 
'iliese  are  the  vital  principles  of  action,  that  fill  ports  with 
ships,  shops  with  manufactures,  and  fields  with  husband- 
men, that  keep  the  statesman  diligent  in  attendance,  and 
the  trader  active  in  his  business. 

It  is  apparently  the  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  that 
he  who  would  be  happy  must  be  rich.  In  riches  the 
goods  of  life  are  compendiously  contained.  They  do  not 
enlarge  our  own  personal  powers ;  but  they  enable  us  to 
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npluy  llie  [KtwciK  of  others  for  wur  lulvaniage.  He  wJm 
rnniiot  make  what  he  wants,  will,  however,  easily  procnrc 
it,  if  he  can  pny  mi  artist.  He  who  suffers  ony  remediable 
inconvenience,  n&sin  not  to  suffer  it  long,  if  he  can  rc- 
wiird  the  labour  of  those  who  are  able  tii  remove  it. 
Riches  will  make  an  ignorant  mnn  prudent  by  aiiotlier's 
wisdom,  and  a  weak  man  vigoroiiH  by  another's  strength. 
It  can,  therefore,  bo  no  wonder,  that  riehes  are  Rimcrally 
desired ;  and  that  almost  every  man  is  busy,  thmugh  his 
whole  life,  in  gaining)  or  in  keeping  them,  for  himself,  or 
Hb. posterity. 

^■Am  there  is  no  desire  so  extensivci  or  so  eontinnal  in  its 

^HCrtioiis,  that  possesses  so  many  minds,  or  operates  with 

Btieh  restless  activity ;    there  ia  none  that  deviates  into 

greater  irregularity,  or  more  frequently  corrupts  the  heart 

,  than  tlie  wish  to  enlarge  possession  and  accumu- 

B  wealth. 

a  discourse,  intended  for  popular  instmetion,  it 
luld  \te  of  littJe  utility  to  mention  the  ambition  of  kings, 
)  display  the  cruelty  of  conquerors.  To  slaughter  thou- 
1  a  day,  to  spread  deftolation  over  wide  and  fertile 
ions,  and  to  carry  rapine  and  destniction  indiscrimi- 
Ifily  from  one  country  to  another,  am  be  the  crime  only 
I  those  few  who  have  sceptres  in  their  hands  ;  and,  even 
(ng  them,  the  wantonness  of  war  is  not  verj'  common 
I  our  days,  lint  it  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  power  of 
eresl,  llial  «urh  acts  should  ever  have  been  perpe- 
pted ;  tluLt  there  could  ever  be  any  mtm,  willing  to 
meni  his  wenltli,  or  extend  his  power,  by  slaughter 
1  devastation ;  or  able  tu  persuade  himself,  that  he 
Ight  pitrcha-se  adyiuiUiges,  which  be  could  enjoy  only  in 
ginnlion,  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  thousmids  of 
>  subjects,  as  well  as  his  adv«rsancs;  of  odveiBanes 
r  had  injured  or  offended  him,  and  of  !>iil>jectB 
torn  it  was  his  duty  and  his  engagement  to  preserve  and 
P  protect. 

fc'Nor  i«   it    necessary   to    mention   crimes,   which    arc 
uonuQDoly  found  amongst  the   lowest  of  mankind,  the 
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crimes  of  robbery  and  tbeft.  For,  thoogb  they  are  too 
commoDi  their  enormity  is  sufficiently  understood  by  the 
laws  which  are  enacted  against  them,  and  sufficiently 
menaced  by  the  terrours  which  those  laws  hold  out.  Th^ 
are  so  apparently  destructive  of  social  security,  their  con- 
sequences are  so  easily  perceived,  and  their  pemiciousnesi 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  to  be  suspected  of  them 
is  to  be  infamous ;  and  to  be  detected  in  the  conuniasioii 
of  them,  is  to  be  exposed  to  punishment,  and  often  to 
death. 

But  there  is  another  mode  of  injuring  the  property  of 
others,  and  of  gaining  unjust  advantages,  which,  though 
not  equally  liable,  at  all  times,  to  punishment,  with  theft 
and  robbery,  is,  in  its  own  nature,  equally  criminal,  and 
perhaps  more  pernicious ;  therefore,  equally  open  to  the 
censures  of  reason  and  religion.  This  species  of  guilt  ia 
distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  fraud ;  a  word  which, 
when  uttered,  really  excites  a  due  degree  of  detestadon, 
and  which  those,  who  practise  it,  perhaps  disguise  to  their 
consciences  by  still  softer  terms. 

But  that  such  disg^uises  may  deceive  the  soul  no  longer; 
and  that  what  is  universally  mischievous  may  be  totally 
abhorred ;  I  shall  endeavour  to  show. 

First  :  The  nature  of  fraud,  and  the  temptatioiia  lo 
practise  it 

Secondly  :  How  much  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of 
religion,  and  how  much  it  obstructs  the  happiness  of  the 
world. 

The  nature  of  fraud,  as  distinct  from  other  violations  of 
right  or  property,  seems  to  consist  in  this,  that  the  man 
injured  is  induced  to  concur  in  the  act  by  which  the  in- 
jury is  done.  Thus,  to  take  away  any  thing  valuable, 
without  the  owner's  knowledge,  is  a  theft;  to  take  it 
away,  against  his  consent,  by  threats  or  force,  is  a  rob- 
bery ;  to  borrow  it,  without  intention  of  returning  it,  is  a 
fraud,  because  die  owner  consents  to  the  act,  by  which  it 
passed  out  of  his  own  hands. 

All  fraud,  therefore,  supposes  deceit,  either  in  the  affir- 
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matioii  oi  whdl  is  falae,  or  the  suppression  of  what  is  true ; 
for  no  mim  willingly  wrongs  himself.  He  must  l>c  de- 
ceived, either  by  false  appearances  of  the  present,  or  by 
false  promises  of  the  future,  by  a  display  of  fictitious  ad- 
vantages, or  an  artful  concealraeut  of  certain  inconveni- 
cncies. 

As  it  often  happens,  that  in  committing  a  fraud,  or  per- 
suading a  man  to  injuro  himself,  a  considerable  degree  of 
skill  and  dexterity  is  required ;  the  fraudulent  arc  often 
considered,  by  themselves  and  others,  as  possessing  un- 
common [lowers  of  understandiiig,  so  that,  though  the  itct 
itself  is  blamed,  the  artifice  is  admired.  Conscience  is 
over)x)wered  by  vanity,  aud  the  shame  of  guilt  is  lost  to 
the  pride  of  subtilty  and  aeutenees- 

It  is  to  he  fear&i,  that  the  science  of  ovcrreacliiug  is 
too  closely  eonnect«d  wilh  lucrative  conunerce.  There  are 
classes  of  men,  who  do  little  less  than  profess  it,  and  who 
are  scarcely  asbame*!,  when  they  ar^  detected  in  imposture. 
Such  men  live,  indeed,  without  reputation,  lliey  arc 
a>nKi<)ere<1  as  exercii^ing  dixhuunurtible  empliijnieRts,  but 
they  are  still  tolerate*!;  and,  however  they  may  be  despised, 
arc  very  rarely  punished.  The  whole  practice  of  buying 
and  selling  is  indeed  replete  with  temptation,  which  even 
a  virtuous  mind  finds  it  difficult  to  resist.  "  A  merchant 
shall  hardly  keep  himself  from  doing  wrong,  and  an  buck- 
Hter  shall  not  be  freed  from  sin,"  JDcclcsiasticus  xsvi,  29. 
'*  Many  have  sinned  fur  a  small  matter;  and  he  that  scck- 
clh  for  abundance,  will  turn  bis  eyes  away.  As  a  nail 
Kticketh  faxt  between  the  joinings  oi  the  stones,  so  doth  sin 
slick  close  between  buying  and  sellmg,"  Eccl.  xxvii.  1,  2, 

Such  is  the  censure  of  the  Son  of  Sirach,  which  surely 

lot  be  heard  without  alarm  and  lerrour. 
St  is,  however,  by  no  means  to  be  admitted,  that  all 
;  is  necessarily  fraudulent,  or  that  all  tiadcis  are  di!>- 
honesi.  Every  kind  of  life  has  its  pecubar  dangers,  which 
the  negligent  incur,  and  the  wise  escape,  l"he  danger  of 
a  trader,  like  that  nf  others,  may  be  avoided  by  resolution, 

lilancc,  and  pnijcr,  by  a  constant  rcfcrnicc  of  hi*  actions 
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to  his  eternal  interest,  and  by  the  help  of  God  diligen 
implored. 

That  the  necessity  of  this  vigilance  may  be  more  stroiiq 
recommended,  it  is  fit  that  we  consider, 

Secondly  :  How  much  the  practice  of  fmud  is  o 
trary  to  religion,  and  how  much  it  obstructs  the  happiro 
of  the  world. 

The  great  rule,  by  which  religion  regulates  all  transi 
tions  between  one  man  and  another,  is,  that  every  m 
^^  should  do  to  others  what  he  would  expect  that  oUier 
in  the  same  case,  "  should  do  to  him.''  This  rule  is  r 
lated  in  every  act  of  fraud.  For,  however  the  *'  childr 
of  the  world"  may  forgive,  or  applaud,  themselves,  wh 
they  practise  fraud,  they  complain  very  loudly,  when  th 
suffer  it  They  then  can  clearly  discern  its  baseness,  a 
its  mischief;  and  discover,  that  nothing  de8er\'cs  prai 
but  purity  and  goodness. 

Tlie  crime  of  fraud  has  tliis  aggravation,  that  it  is  gen 
rally  an  abuse  of  confidence.  Robberies  of  violence  a 
committed  commonly  upon  those,  to  whom  the  robber 
unknown.  The  lurking  tliief  takes  indiscriminately  wh 
comes  by  chance  within  his  reach.  But  deceit  cannot  1 
practised,  unless  by  some  previous  treaty,  and  giadu 
advance,  by  which  distnist  is  dissipated,  and  an  opinio 
of  candour  and  integrity  excited.  Fraud,  therefore,  neoc 
sarily  disguises  life  with  solitude  and  suspicion.  He  th 
lias  been  deceived,  knows  not  afterwards  whom  he  ci 
trust,  but  grows  timorous,  reser\'ed,  afraid  alike  of  enemi 
and  friends ;  and  loses,  at  least,  part  of  that  benevoleni 
which  is  necessary  to  an  amiable  and  virtuous  character. 

Fraud  is  the  more  to  be  suppressed  by  universal  dctes 
ation,  as  its  effects  can  scarcely  be  limited.  A  thief  sc 
dom  takes  away  what  can  much  impoverish  the  loser ;  bi 
by  fraud,  the  opulent  may  at  once  be  reduced  to  indigene 
and  the  prosperous  distressed ;  the  effects  of  a  long  coun 
of  industry  may  be  suddenly  annihilated,  the  provisic 
made  for  age  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the  inheritance  < 
posterity  intercepted. 
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■  ihe  ])Qjticiihir  applicsitiun  of  this  doclrinc,  I  aut 
loriy  that  my  native  place  should  ulford  au  opportuuity. 
But  since  tliis  society  has  called  me  to  stand  here  before 
them,  I  h<)[)G  no  man  will  be  olTendcd,  that  I  do  my  duty 
with  JideUty  and  freedom.  Truth  requires,  that  I  warn 
you  ogainKt  a  species  of  fraud,  sometimes  found  amongst 
you,  and  tliat  of  a  very  shamefid  and  oppressive  kind. 
When  any  man,  whose  contributions  have  had  their  due 
part  in  raining  the  fimd  for  occasional  reUcf,  is  reduced  by 
disease,  or  hurt,  to  want  the  support  which  he  has,  per- 
haps, for  many  yeiirs,  supposed  himself  gradually  aecumu- 
lating  against  the  day  of  distress,  and  for  which  he  has 
denied  himself  many  gmtificatinns ;  at  the  time,  when  he 
expects  the  beneficial  effects  of  his  prudence  and  jjarsi- 
mony ;  at  that  very  time,  every  artifice  is  used  to  defeat 
his  claim,  and  elude  his  right.  He  declaroa  himself,  per- 
haps, unable  to  work,  by  which  nothing  more  can  rcaj*on. 
ably  be  meant,  Uian  that  he  is  no  longer  capable  nf  laWur 
equal  to  liis  livelihood.  This  man  is  foimd  employing  the 
remains  of  his  streuj^h  in  some  litUc  oHice.  I'or  lliis 
surely  he  deserves  to  be  commended.  But  what  has  been 
the  consequence  f  He  has  been  considered  as  an  impostor, 
who  claims  the  benefit  of  the  fund  by  counterfeited  inca- 
jincity ;  and  that  feeble  diligence,  which,  among  reason- 
able and  equitable  men,  gives  him  a  title  to  esteem  and 
pity,  is  misapplied,  and  misrepresented  into  a  pretence  fur 
depriving  him  of  his  right,  and  this  done  by  judges,  who 
vainly  imagine  they  shall  be  )>enefited  ihemselvct  by 
their  own  wicked  determination. 

It  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  a  demand  of  sup- 
port from  your  common  fund  is  not  a  petition  for  charity, 
but  a  claim  to  justice.  TTie  relief,  thus  demanded,  is  not 
a,  gift,  but  a  debt.  He  that  receives  it,  has  first  purchased 
it.  The  denial  of  it,  therefore,  i&  a  fraud  and  a  robbery ; 
]  fraud  so  much  the  more  atrocious  and  detestable,  as, 

f  its  nature,  it  must  always  be  practised  on  llie  poor. 

lien  t)ii»  sitceour  is  required,  llirre  is  no  place  fur  fnvntir, 

^ior  resentment.     What  is  due  must  lie  paid,  because  it 
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is  due.  Other  consideratioiis  have  here  no  weight.  The 
amiable  and  the  perverse,  the  good  and  the  bad,  have  on 
equal  right  to  the  performance  of  their  contract  He  that 
has  trusted  the  society  with  his  money,  cannot,  without 
breach  of  fiedth,  be  denied  that  payment,  which,  when  be 
payed  his  contribution,  was  solemnly  stipulated. 

It  has  been  always  observed  by  the  wise,  that  it  is  every 
man's  real  interest  to  be  honest;  and  he  who  practises 
fraud,  to  the  injury  of  others,  shows,  at  the  same  time, 
how  fraud  may  be  practised  against  himself.  Those  who 
have  been  forward  in  watching  the  steps  of  others,  and 
have  objected  to  pa3rment  when  it  was  required,  may  live 
to  be  themselves  watched,  and  excluded  by  a  precedent, 
which  their  own  fraudulence,  or  malice,  has  incited  them 
to  establish.  They  will  then  feel  the  folly  of  wickedness, 
and  know  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  day  of 
calamity  by  innocence  and  integrity ;  they  will  wish  that 
they  could  claim  the  kindness  of  others,  as  a  recompense 
for  kindness  formerly  exhibited  by  themselves. 

Fraud  is  the  more  hurtfril,  because  the  wrong  is  ofiteii 
without  redress.  As  he  that  is  wronged  by  fraudulent 
practices  must  always  concur  in  the  act  that  injured  him^ 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  his 
agency,  so  as  to  know  precisely  how  fieur  he  was  deceived. 
This,  at  least,  is  seldom  to  be  done  without  an  inquiry  and 
discussion,  liable  to  many  legal  delays,  and  eludible  by 
many  artifices.  The  redress,  therefore,  is  often  more  per- 
nicious than  the  injury;  and  while  the  robber  lurks  in 
secret,  or  flies  for  his  life,  the  man  of  fraud  holds  up  his 
head  with  confidence,  enjoys  the  fruits  of  his  iniquity  with 
security,  and  bids  defiance  to  dptection  and  to  punishment* 

But  this  triumph,  however  he  may  escape  human  judi- 
catures, must  end  with  his  life.  The  time  will  come,  and 
will  come  quickly,  when  he  that  has  defrauded  his  neigh- 
bour, must  stand  before  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  a 
Judge  whom  he  cannot  deceive ;  and  before  whom,  what- 
ever he  has  taken  wrongfully,  without  restitution,  and 
without  repentance,  will  lie  heavy  on  his  soul. 
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'  Let  him,  thei-efore,  Umt  has  stolen,  sttjil  nn  more!" 
let  him  that  has  gaiueJ  bv  frnud,  re])eut  luid  restore,  and 
live  and  die  in  the  exercise  of  hone&ty  ! 


I 
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.'Cording  u  lie  piirpaiictb  ia  bis  haan,  lu  let  bim  give,  no 
gtudginglj',  or  iiJ'  necmiilf ,  for  U«t  loTctli  a  cheerful  giver.'*  3  Co) 


The  frequency  with  which  the  duty  of  alms-giving  has  of 
late  been  recommended ;  the  perspicuity  with  which  it 
has,  on  many  occasions,  been  explained;  the  force  of  ar- 
gument by  which  its  necessity  has  l>een  proved  to  the 
reason,  and  the  ardour  of  zeal  ^vith  which  it  has  been  im- 
pressed upon  the  passions ;  make  it  reasonable  to  believe, 
that  is  now  g:enpndly  luiderstood,  and  that  very  few  of 
Ihnsc,  who  frequent  the  pubUck  worship,  and  allentl  with 
proper  diligence  to  instruction,  can  receive  much  infor- 
mation,  with  regard  to  the  excellence  and  importance  of 
this  virtue. 

But  as  most  of  the  crimes  and  miseries  of  our  lives 
arise  rather  from  negligence  than  ignorance ;  aa  those 
obligations  which  are  best  knowm,  are  sometimes,  from 
the  security  to  which  the  consciousness  of  our  knowledge 
naturally  Iwtrays  us,  most  easily  forgotten  ;  and  as  the  im- 
pressions which  are  made  upon  the  heart,  however  strong 
or  durable  they  may  at  first  appear,  are  easily  weakened 
by  time,  and  effaced  by  the  perjjctuid  succession  of  other 
objects,  which  crowd  the  memory,  and  distract  the  atten- 
tion; it  is  necessary  that  this  great  duty  should  be  fre- 
quently explained,  that  our  ardour  shotdd  be  rekindled  by 
new  motion,  our  conviction  awakened  by  new  persuasions, 
and  our  minds  enlighteni^d  by  frctjnent  ri'potitions  of  the 
instructions,  which,  if  not  recollected,  must  quickly  lose 
Kfeeir  cfTect. 
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Every  man,  who  has  either  applied  himself  to  the 
mination  of  his  own  conduct  with  caie  proportioned  to  tke 
importance  of  the  inquiry,  or  indulged  himself  in  the  moie 
frer|uent  employment  of  inspecting  the  behaviour  of  otheiBt 
has  liarl  many  opportunities  of  observing,  with  how  modi 
difficulty  the  precepts  of  religion  are  long  preserved  in 
their  full  force ;  how  insensibly  the  ways  of  virtue  are  for- 
saken; and  into  what  depravity  those,  who  trust  too  mneh 
to  their  own  strength,  sometimes  fall,  by  n^lecting'  to 
press  forward,  and  to  confirm  their  resolution  by  the  same 
methods  as  they  at  first  excited  it  Innumerable  tempta- 
tions continually  surround  us,  and  innumerable  obstrnc- 
tions  oppose  us.  We  are  lulled  with  indolence,  we  are 
seduced  by  |Jcasure,  we  are  perverted  by  bad  eoLam- 
pies,  and  wo  arc  betrayed  by  our  own  hearts.  No 
sooner  do  we,  in  compliance  either  with  the  vanities, 
or  tlie  business  of  life,  relax  our  attention  to  the  doctrines 
of  piety,  than  we  grow  cold  and  indifferent,  dilatory  and 
negligent.  When  we  are  again  called  to  our  duty,  we 
find  our  minds  entangled  with  a  thousand  objections ;  we 
are  ready  to  plead  every  avocation,  however  trifling,  as  an 
exemption  from  the  necessity  of  holy  practices ;  and,  be- 
cause we  readily  satisfy  ourselves  with  our  excuses,  we 
are  willing  to  imagine  that  we  shall  satisfy  God,  the  Grod 
of  infinite  holiness  and  justice,  who  sees  the  most  secret 
motions  of  our  minds,  who  penetrates  through  all  our  hy- 
pocrisy, and  upon  whom  disinclination  can  be  never  im- 
posed for  inability. 

With  regard  to  the  duty  of  charity,  it  is  too  common 
for  men  of  avaricious  and  worldly  dinpositions,  to  imagine 
that  they  may  be  saved  without  compliance  with  a  com- 
mand so  little  agreeable  to  their  inclinations ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  perhaps  they  cannot  always  resist  the  foroe 
of  argument,  or  repel  conviction  at  its  first  assault,  yet,  as 
they  do  not  willingly  suffer  their  minds  to  dwell  upon 
reasonings  which  they  scarcely  wish  to  be  true,  or  renew, 
by  frequent  recoUection,  that  sense  of  their  duty  which 
they  have  received,  they  quickly  relapse  into  their  £nnner 
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sonlid  iiisnisiliiliif ,  and,  Iiy  indulging  overj'  coiiRideratiou 
whioh  cnn  Iw  a|iplio(l  to  the  justilicalioii  of  porsimoiiy, 
harden  their  hearts,  and  withhold  their  hands ;  and  while 
they  SCO  the  aiigiiisii  of  misery,  aud  hear  the  cries  of  want, 
can  pass  by  without  pity,  and  without  regard ;  and  with- 
out even  feelinj^  any  reproaches  from  their  hearts,  pray  to 
God  for  that  mercy  which  tliey  have  themselves  denied  to 
their  fellow-beings. 

One  of  the  pleas,  which  is  alleged  in  justification  of 
the  neglect  of  charity,  is  inability  to  practise  it ;  an  excuse, 
when  real,  to  which  no  objection  can  bu  made ;  for  it  can- 
not be  expected,  that  any  man  sbouUl  (pve  to  another 
what  he  mast  himself  want  in  the  same  degree.  But  this 
excuse  i§  too  frequently  offered  by  those  who  are  poor  only 
in  their  own  opinion,  who  have  habituated  themselves  to 
look  on  those  that  arc  above,  rather  thau  on  those  that  are  lie- 
low  them,  and  cannot  account  themselves  rich,  while  they 
see  any  richer  ;  men  who  measure  their  revenues,  not  by 
the  wants  of  nature,  but  by  the  demands  of  vanity !  and 
who  liiivc  nolhinj;  lo  give,  only  because  they  will  cot  di- 
minish any  particle  of  their  splendour,  nor  retluce  tiic 
)}omp  of  their  rquipage ;  who,  while  tlieir  tables  are 
heaped  with  delicacies,  and  their  houses  crowded  with 
festal  assemblies,  suffer  the  i>oor  to  languish  in  the  streets 
in  miseries  and  in  wont,  complain  that  their  fortunes  are 
not  equal  to  the  generosity  of  their  muids,  and  applaud 
their  own  inclinations  to  charity  luid  mercy  ;  inclinations 
which  are  never  exerted  in  beneficence,  because  they 
cannot  spore  any  thing  from  their  appetites  and  their  pride. 

Others  there  are,  who  frequently  delight  to  dwell  upon 
the  excellency  of  charity,  and  profess  themselves  ready  to 
comply  with  its  precepts,  whenever  proper  objects  shall 
be  proposed,  and  an  opportunity  of  proper  application 
shall  l>c  found ;  but  they  pretend  tliat  they  are  so  well  in- 
formed, with  regard  to  theperversion  of  charity,  and  (hsco- 
ver  so  many  ill  effects  of  indistinguishing  aud  careless  lihe- 
rality,  that  they  arc  not  easily  satisfied  with  the  occasions 
^^K^ch  are  ofTereil  them.     They  are  sometimes  afraid  of  en- 
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Gouraging  idleness,  and  sometimes  of  conntenaiicixig  impos- 
ture,  and  so  readily  find  objections  to  every  method  of  cfaaritf 
tliat  can  be  mentioned  to  them,  that  their  good  indiiui- 
tions  are  of  very  little  advantage  to  the  rest  of  mankind ; 
but,  however,  diey  congratulate  themselves  upon  their 
merit,  and  still  applaud  that  gpenerosity  by  which  cala- 
mity was  never  softened,  and  by  which  want  never  was 
relieved. 

But  that  all  these  imaginary  pleas  may  be  once  move 
confuted,  that  the  opportunity  of  charity,  which  provi- 
dence has  this  day  put  into  our  hands,  may  not  be  ne^ 
glected,  and  that  our  alms  may  be  given  in  such  a 
manner  as  may  obtain  acceptance  with  the  great  Judge 
of  all  the  earth,  who  has  promised  to  show  mercy  to  the 
merciful,  I  shall  endeavour  to  lay  before  you. 

First  :  The  importance  and  necessity  of  the  practioe 
of  charity. 

Secondly  :  The  disposition  of  mind,  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  our  alms  acceptable  to  God. 

Thirdly  :  The  reasonableness  of  laying  hold  on  the 
present  opportunity  for  the  exerdse  of  our  charity. 

And,  First  :  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  the  importance 
and  necessity  of  the  practice  of  charity.  The  importance 
and  necessity  of  charity  is  so  evident,  that  as  it  might  be 
hoped  that  no  proof  could  be  necessary,  so  it  is  difficult 
to  produce  any  arguments  which  do  not  occur  of  them* 
selves  to  every  reasonable  and  attentive  mind.  For  whi- 
ther  can  we  turn  our  thoughts,  or  direct  our  eyes, 
where  we  shall  not  find  some  motive  to  the  exercise  of 
charity? 

If  we  look  up  to  heaven,  which  we  have  been  taogfat 
to  consider  as  the  particular  residence  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  we  find  there  our  Creator,  our  Preserver,  and  our 
Judge;  our  Creator,  whose  infinite  power  gave  us  our 
existence,  and  who  has  taught  us,  by  that  g^ft,  that 
bounty  is  agreeable  to  his  nature ;  our  Preserver,  of  whose 
assistance  and  protection  we  are,  every  day  and  every  mo- 
ment, in  need,  and  whose  favour  we  can  hope  to  seouve 
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'  by   imilatug  Iiis  goodness,  and  ciuleavouriiig  the 
uasUDce  aod  protection  of  each  other;  and  our  Judge, 
who  has  already  declared  that  the  merciful  shall  obtain 
meroy,  and  that  in  the  unful  day,  in  which  every  man 
he  recompensed  according  to  his  works,  he  tliat  sow- 

eporiugly  shall  reap  also  sparingly, 
we  cast  our  eyes  over  the  earth,  and  extend  our  ob- 

ations  through  the  system  of  human  beings,  what 
sludl  wo  find  but  scenes  of  misery  and  innumerable  va- 
rieties of  calamity  and  distress,  the  pains  of  sickness,  the 
wounds  of  casualty,  the  grtpings  of  hunger,  and  the  cold 
of  ookcdncss ;  wretches  wandering  without  an  habitation, 
exposed  In  the  contempt  of  the  proud,  and  the  insults  of 
the  cruel,  goaded  forward,  by  the  stings  of  poverty,  to 
dishonest  acts,  which  perhaps  relieve  their  present  misery, 
only  t»i  draw  some  more  dreadful  distress  upou  them  ?  And 
what  are  we  taught,  by  all  these  different  states  of  unhap- 
piness?  what,  but  the  necessity  of  that  virtue  by  whicli 
they  are  relieved ;  by  which  the  orplian  may  be  supplied 
with  a  fatter,  and  the  widow  with  a  defender ;  by  which 
nakedness  may  be  clothed,  sickness  set  free  from  adventi- 
lioua  pains ;  the  stranger  solaced  in  his  wanderings,  and 
the  hungry  restored  to  vigour  and  to  ease  ? 

If  we  turn  from  these  melancholy  prospects,  and  cast 
our  eyes  upon  ourselves,  what  shall  we  find,  but  a  preca- 
rious and  frail  being,  surrounded  on  every  side  with  dan- 
ger, and  besieged  with  miseries  and  with  wauls  ?  miseries, 
which  we  cannot  avert  by  our  own  power,  and  wantfl 
which  oiu"  own  abilities  cannot  supply.  We  perceive  our- 
selves wholly  unable  to  stand  alone,  and  compelled  to  soli- 
cit, every  moment,  the  assistance  of  otu-  fellow -creatures  ; 
whom,  perhaps,  our  Maker  enables  iis  at  present  to  repay 
by  mutual  kindness,  but  whom  we  know  not  how  soon  we 
may  be  necessitated  to  implore,  without  the  capacity  of 
rctiuTiing  their  beneficence. 

This  reflection  surely  ought  immediately  to  c 
^  the  necessity  of  charity ;  prudence,  even  without  n 
admonish  every  one  to  assist  the  helple 
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relieve  the  wretched,  that,  when  the  day  of  distress 
shall  come  upon  him,  he  may  confidently  ask  that  as^ 
sistance  which  he  himself,  in  his  prosperity,  nev^r  did 
deny. 

As  it  has  pleased  God  to  place  us  in  a  state,  in  which 
we  are  surrounded  with  innumerable  temptations ;  so  it 
has  pleased  Iiim,  on  many  occasions,  to  afford  us  temporal 
incitements  to  virtue,  as  a  counterbalance  to  the  allure- 
ments of  sin ;  and  to  set  before  us  rewards  which  may  be 
obtained,  and  punishments  which  may  be  suffered,  before 
the  final  determination  of  our  future  state.  As  charity  is 
one  of  our  most  important  duties,  we  are  pressed  to  its 
practice  by  every  principle  of  secular,  as  well  as  religious 
wisdom ;  and  no  man  can  suffer  himself  to  be  distinguished 
for  hardness  of  heart,  without  danger  of  feeling  the  conse- 
quence of  his  wickedness  in  his  present  state ;  because  no 
man  can  secure  to  himself  the  continuance  of  riches,  or  of 
power ;  nor  can  prove,  that  he  shall  not  himself  want  the 
assistance  which  he  now  denies,  and  perhaps  be  compelled 
to  implore  it  from  those  whose  petition  he  now  rejects^ 
and  whose  miseries  he  now  insults.  Such  is  the  instability 
of  human  affairs,  and  so  frequently  does  God  assert  his 
government  of  the  world,  by  exalting  the  low,  and  depress- 
ing the  powerful. 

If  we  endeavour  to  consult  higher  wisdom  than  our 
own,  with  relation  to  this  duty,  and  examine  the  opinions 
of  the  rest  of  mankind,  it  will  be  found,  that  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  however  they  may  differ  with  regard  to 
every  other  tenet,  yet  agree  in  the  celebration  of  benevo- 
lence, as  the  most  amiable  disposition  of  the  heart,  and 
the  foundation  of  all  happiness.  We  shall  find  that,  in 
every  place,  men  are  loved  and  honoured  in  proportion  to 
the  gifts  which  they  have  conferred  upon  mankind,  and 
that  nothing  but  charity  can  recommend  one  man  to  the 
affection  of  another. 

But  if  we  appeal,  as  is  undoubtedly  reasonable  and  josty 
from  human  wisdom  to  Divine,  and  search  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, to  settle  our  notions  of  the  importance  of  this  duty. 
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wc  shiiU  need  no  further  indtCTneiitj  to  its  practii'c;  for 
every  pun  of  that  saereil  volume  is  iUleil  with  precepts 
that  direct,  or  exmnples  thai  inculcate  it.  The  practice 
of  hospitality  among  the  patriarchs,  the  confidence  of  Job, 
amidst  Iub  afflietiotis,  arising  from  the  remembrance  of  liis 
former  charily. 

The  precepts  of  the  prophets,  and  the  conduct  of  the 
holy  men  of  all  times,  concur  to  enforce  the  duty  of  attend- 
ing to  the  cries  of  misery,  and  endeavouring  to  relieve  the 
calamities  of  life. 

But  surely  all  further  proof  will  be  superseded,  when 
the  declaration  of  our  blessed  Redeemer  is  remeraberetl, 
who  has  condescended  to  inform  us  that  those  who  have 
bhowQ  mercy  shall  find  mercy  from  him,  that  tlie  practice 
of  charity  will  be  the  great  test  by  which  we  shall  be 
judged,  and  that  those,  and  those  only,  who  have  given  food 
to  tlie  hungry,  and  raiment  to  the  naked,  shall,  at  the  final 
(loom,  be  numbered  by  the  Son  of  God  amongst  the  blessed 
of  his  Father. 

There  can  nothing  more  be  added  to  6how  the  necessity 
of  the  practice  of  charity ;  for  what  can  be  expected  to 
move-hjra,  by  whom  everlasting  feUcity  is  disregarded; 
and  who  hears  without  emotion,  never-ending  miseries 
threatened  by  Omnipotence  ?  It,  therefore,  now  remains 
that  we  inquire, 

Secondly  :  How  we  may  practise  lliis  duty,  in  a 
manner  pleasing  to  him  who  commanded  it;  or  what 
disposition  of  mind  is  necessary  to  make  our  alms  accept- 
able to  God. 

Our  Saviour,  as  he  has  informeil  us  of  the  necessity  of 
charity,  has  not  omitted  to  teach  us  Ukewise  how  our  acta 
of  charity  are  to  be  performed.  And  from  his  own  precepts, 
and  those  of  his  apostles,  may  be  learned  all  the 
cautions  neccssai?  to  obviate  the  deceit  of  our  own  hearts, 
and  to  preserve  us  from  faUing  into  follies  dangerous  to 
our  souls,  while  we  imagine  ourselves  advancing  in  the 
faTOUr  of  Go<). 
^^HHTe  are  commanded  by  Jesus  Christ,  when  we  give  our 
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alms,  to  divest  ourselves  of  pride,  vain-glory,  and  deaie 
of  applause :  we  are  forbidden  to  g^ve,  that  we  may  k 
seen  of  men,  and  instructed  so  to  conduct  our  charity,  dMl 
it  may  be  known  to  our  Father  which  seeth  in  secret  ^ 
this  precept  it  is  not  to  be  understood,  that  we  are  foiW- 
den  to  give  alms  in  publick,  or  where  we  may  he  seen  i 
men ;  for  our  Saviour  has  also  commanded,  that  ov 
*^  light  should  so  shine  before  men,  that  they  may  see 
our  good  works,  and  glorify  our  Father  which  is  in  hei- 
ven."  The  meaning,  therefore,  of  this  text  is  not  that  ire 
should  forbear  to  give  alms  in  the  sight  of  men,  but  Atf 
we  should  not  suffer  the  presence  of  men  to  act  as  ik 
motive  to  our  charity,  nor  regard  their  praise  as  any  ol^ 
to  our  wishes ;  a  precept  surely  reasonable ;  for  how  ca 
that  act  be  virtuous,  which  depends  not  upon  our  owi 
choice,  but  upon  that  of  others,  and  which  we  should  not 
have  performed,  if  we  had  not  expected  that  they  w«nU 
have  applauded  it  ? 

Of  the  same  kind,  though  somewhat  different  in  in 
immediate  and  literal  acceptation,  is  the  instruction  con- 
tained in  the  text,  in  which  we  are  taug^ht  by  St  Fnilt 
that  every  man  ought  to  give  according  to  the  purpose  fl( 
his  own  heart,  not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity  ;  by  whkk 
it  is  commanded,  that  we  should,  as  our  Saviour  had  al* 
ready  taught  us,  lay  aside,  in  the  distribution  of  our  iJ^r 
aU  regard  to  human  authority  ;  that  we  should  give  a^ 
cording  to  the  purpose  of  our  own  hearts,  without 
to  solicitation  or  influence  ;  that  we  should  give, 
God  has  commanded,  and  give  cheerfully,  as  a  pitxtf  cil 
ready  and  uncompelled  obedience ;  obedience  uncompdM 
by  any  other  motive  than  a  due  sense  of  our  depea^ 
ence  upon  the  universal  Lord,  and  the  reasonablenctf 
of  observing  the  law  of  him  by  whom  we  were  created 

There  are  likewise  other  rules  to  be  obseired  in  Ai 
practice  of  charity,  which  may  be  gathered,  at  least 
sequentially,  from  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  and  which  the 
mon  prudence  of  mankind  at  the  same  time  evidently  pl^ 
scribes.    It  is  necessary  that,  in  bestowing  our  fdmBy  ifc 
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should  endeavour  to  promot<;  the  service  «f  God,  mid  the 
general  happiness  of  society,  and,  therefore,  we  ought  not 
to  give  ihem  without  inquiry  into  the  ends  for  which  ihey 
ar<  ttesired ;  we  ought  not  to  suffer  our  beneficence  to  be 
made  instnimental  to  the  encoura^ment  of  vice,  or  the 
BUpport  of  idleness ;  because  what  is  thus  squimdercd  may 
he  wanted  by  others,  who  would  use  our  kindness  to 
better  purjKises,  and  who,  without  our  assistance,  would 
perhaps  perish. 

Another  precept,  too  often  neglected,  which  yet  a  ge- 
nerous and  elevated  mind  would  naturally  think  highly 
necessary  to  be  observed,  is,  that  nJras  should  be  given  in 
such  a  manner  as  may  be  most  pleasing  to  the  i>erson  who 
receives  them  -,  that  our  charity  should  not  be  accompanied 
with  insiUts,  nor  followed  by  reproaches ;  that  we  should, 
whenever  it  is  possible,  spare  the  wretched  the  unnecee- 
sary,  the  mortifying  pain  of  recounting  their  calamities, 
and  representing  their  distress;  and  when  we  have  re- 
lieYe<i  them  we  should  never  upbraid  them  with  our  kind- 
ness, nor  recall  their  afflictions  to  llieir  minds  by  crupi  and 
unseasonable  admonitions  to  gratitude  or  indus'^y.  He 
only  confem  favours  generously,  who  appears  hen  they 
are  once  conferred,  to  remember  them  no  niort;. 

Poverty  is  in  itaelf  sufficiently  afflictive,  and  to  most 
minds  the  pain  of  wanting  assistance  is  scarcely  balanced 
by  the  pleasure  of  receiving  it.  The  end  of  charity  is  to 
mitigate  calamities ;  and  be  bus  ]ittlc  title  to  the  reward 
of  mercy,  who  afflicts  with  one  hand,  while  he  succours 
with  the  other.  But  this  fault,  like  many  others,  arises 
from  pride,  and  from  the  desire  of  temporal  rewards. 
Men  either  forget  the  common  nature  of  humanity,  and, 
therefore,  reproach  others  with  those  misfortunes  In  which 
they  are  themselves  equally  subject ;  or  they  expect,  from 
the  gratitude,  or  applause,  of  those  whom  they  benefit, 
that  reward  which  they  are  commanded  to  hope  only  from 
their  Father  which  is  in  heaven. 
^^  Such  are  the  rules  of  charity,  and  such  the  cautions  re- 
^Mjpired,  lu  make  our  alms  pleasing;  In  him,  in  whose  name 
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they  ought  to  be  given ;  and,  that  they  may  be  now  g^ven 
not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  but  with  that  cheerful- 
ness which  the  apostle  recommends  as  necessary  to  draw 
down  the  love  of  God  upon  those  by  whom  they  are  be- 
stowed, let  us  consider, 

Thirdly  :  The  reasonableness  of  laying  hold  on 
the  present  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  our  charity. 

It  is  just  that  we  should  consider  every  opportunity  of 
performing  a  good  action  as  the  gift  of  God,  one  of  the 
chief  gifts  which  God  bestows  upon  man,  in  his  present 
state,  and  endeavour  to  improve  the  blessing,  that  it  may 
not  be  withdrawn  from  us,  as  a  talent  unemployed ;  for  it 
is  not  certain,  that  he,  who  neglects  this  call  to  his  du^y 
will  be  permitted  to  live  till  he  hears  another.  It  is 
likewise  reasonable  to  seize  this  opportunity,  because  per- 
haps none  can  be  afforded  of  more  useM  or  beneficial 
charity,  none  in  which  all  the  various  purposes  of  chari^ 
are  more  compendiously  united. 

It  cannot  be  said,  that,  by  this  charity,  idleness  is 
encouraged ;  for  those  who  are  to  be  benefited  by  it  are  at 
present  incapable  of  labour,  but  hereafter  designed  fbr  it. 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  that  vice  is  countenanced  by  ity  for 
many  of  them  cannot  yet  be  vitious.  Those  who  now 
give  cannot  bestow  their  alms  for  the  pleasure  of  hearing 
their  charity  acknowledged,  for  they  who  shall  receive  it 
will  not  know  their  benefactors. 

The  immediate  effect  of  alms  given  on  this  occasion, 
is  not  only  food  to  the  hungry,  and  clothes  to  the 
naked,  and  an  habitation  to  the  destitute,  but,  what 
is  of  more  lasting  advantage,  instruction  to  the  ignorant. 

He  that  supports  an  infant,  enables  him  to  live  here ; 
but  he  that  educates  him,  assists  him  in  his  passage  to 
A  happier  state,  and  prevents  that  wickedness  which  is, 
if  not  the  necessary,  yet  the  frequent  consequence  of  un- 
enlightened infancy  and  vagrant  poverty. 

Nor  does  this  charity  terminate  in  the  persons  upon 
whom  it  is  conferred,  but  extends  its  influence  throiigb 
the  whole  state,  which  has  veiy  frequently  experienced. 
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how  much  is  to  be  dreaded  from  men,  l»red  up  without 
principles,  aiid  without  employment.  He  who  begs  in 
the  street  in  his  infancy,  learns  only  how  to  rob  there  in 
hie  manhood ;  and  it  is  certainly  very  apparent,  with 
how  much  lera  difhculty  evils  are  prevented  than  re- 
medied. 

But  though  we  should  suppose,  what  reason  and  ex- 
perience sufficiently  disprove,  that  [Hiverty  and  iguoi-ance 
were  calamities  to  those  only  on  whom  they  fall,  yet  surely 
the  sense  of  their  misery  might  bo  sufficient  to  awaken  us 
to  compassion.  For  who  can  hear  the  cries  of  a  naked  in- 
fant, without  remembering  that  he  was  himself  once  equally 
naked,  eqitally  helpless  ?  Who  can  see  the  disorders  of  the 
ignorant,  ivithout  remembering  that  he  was  Ikuti  as  igno- 
rant as  they  ?  And  who  can  forbeai  to  reflect,  that  he 
ought  to  bestow  on  others  those  benefits  wliich  he  re- 
ceived himself^  Who,  that  shall  see  piety  and  wisdom 
promoted  by  his  beneficence,  can  wish,  that  what  he  gives 
for  such  uses  had  been  employed  in  any  other  maimer  ? 
As  the  apostle  exliorts  to  liontpitality  by  observing  that 
some  have  entertained  angels  unawares,  let  us  animate 
ourselves  to  this  charity  by  the  hopes  of  educating  saints. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  reclaim  vice,  and  to  improve  inno- 
cence to  holiness ;  and  remember  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant,  in  which  our  Saviour  has  promised  to  consider 
our  gifts  to  these  little  ones  as  given  to  himself;  and  that 
"  they  who  have  turned  many  to  rightootisncss  shall  shine 
forth  as  the  sun,  for  ever  and  ever. 
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Knuwing  this  Gnt.  that  there  ihall  cc 
ing  «fU!t  their  own  Instj."    3  Petbi 


A  VERY  little  accjuaintance  with  human  nature  will  inlonn 
us,  that  tliere  arc  few  men  who  can  patiently  bciir  the 
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imputatioi]  of  being  in  the  wrong ;  and  that  there  is  no 
action,  how  unreasonable  or  wicked  soever  it  be,  which 
those,  who  are  guilty  of  it,  will  not  attempt  to  vindicate, 
though,  perhaps,  by  such  a  defence  as  aggravates  the 
crime. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  for  men  to  conceal  their  faults, 
and  gratify  their  passions  in  secret,  and  especially,  when 
they  are  first  initiated  in  vice,  to  make  use  rather  of  arti- 
fice and  dissimulation,  than  audaciousness  and  efl&onteiy. 
But  the  arts  of  hypocrisy,  are,  in  time,  exhausted,  and 
some  unhappy  circumstance  defeats  those  measures  which 
they  had  laid  for  preventing  a  discovery.  They  are  at 
length  suspected,  and,  by  that  curiosity  which  suspicion 
always  excites,  closely  pursued,  and  openly  detected.  It 
is  then  too  late  to  think  of  deceiving  mankind  by  fiedse 
appearances,  nor  does  any  thing  remain,  but  to  avow 
boldly  what  can  be  no  longer  denied.  ^Impudence  is 
called  in  to  the  assistance  of  immorality ;  and  the  cen- 
sures which  cannot  be  escaped  must  be  openly  defied. 
Wickedness  is  in  itself  timorous,  and  naturally  skulks  in 
coverts  and  in  darkness,  but  grows  furious  by  despair, 
and,  when  it  can  fly  no  further,  turns  upon  the  pursuer. 

Such  is  the  state  of  a  man  abandoned  to  the  indulgence 
of  vitious  inclinations.  He  justifies  one  crime  by  another ; 
invents  wicked  principles  to  support  wicked  practices ;  en- 
deavours rather  to  corrupt  others,  than  own  himself  cor- 
rupted, and,  to  avoid  that  shame  which  a  confession  of  his 
crimes  would  bring  upon  him,  calls  ^'  evil  good,  and  good 
evil,  puts  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for  darkness/'  He 
endeavours  to  trample  upon  those  laws  which  he  is  known 
not  to  observe,  to  scofi*  at  those  truths  which,  if  admitted, 
have  an  evident  tendency  to  convict  his  whole  behaviour 
of  folly  and  absurdity,  and,  from  having  long  neglected  to 
obey  God,  rises  at  length  into  rebellion  against  him.  / 

That  no  man  ever  became  abandoned  at  once,  is  an  old 
and  common  observation,  which,  like  other  assertions 
founded  on  experience,  receives  new  confirmation  by 
length  of  time.    A  man  ventures  upon  wickedness,  as 
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waters  with  which  he  is  unatqwainteil.  He  looks 
upon  thera  with  liorrour,  and  shudders  at  the  thought  of 
quitting  the  shore,  ami  coiuniitting  his  life  to  the  iiicon- 
Btancy  of  the  weather ;  hut,  hy  degrees,  the  scene  grows 
famihar,  his  aversion  nbatcs,  ami  is  succeeded  by  curi- 
osity. He  launches  out  witli  fear  and  caution,  always 
anxious  and  apprehensive,  lesl  his  vessel  should  he 
dashed  against  a  rocfc,  sucked  in  hy  a  quicksand,  or  hiu-- 
ried  by  the  currents  beyond  sight  of  shore.  But  hi:*  fears 
are  daily  lessening,  and  the  deep  becomes  less  formidable. 
In  time  he  loses  all  sense  of  danger,  ventures  out  with 
full  security,  and  roves  without  inclination  to  return,  till 
he  is  driven  into  the  boundless  ocean,  tossed  about  by 
the  tempests,  and  at  last  swalloweJ  by  the  waves, 

Most  men  have,  or  once  had,  an  esteem  and  reverence 
for  virtue,  and  a  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  vice ;  of 
which,  whether  they  were  impressed  by  nature,  implanted 
by  education,  or  deduced  and  settled  by  reason,  it  is,  at 
present,  of  very  little  importance  to  inquiie.  Such  these 
iiotious  arc,  however  they  were  originally  received,  as 
reason  cannot  bnt  adopt  and  strengthen,  and  every  man 
will  freely  confess  that  reason  o»^ht  to  be  the  rule  of  his 
conduct.  Whoever,  therefore,  vei-edes,  in  his  practice, 
from  ndes  of  which  he  allows  obligation,  and  suffers  his 
passions  to  prevail  over  his  opinions,  feels  at  first  a  secret 
reluctance,  is  conscious  of  some  sort  of  violence  done  to 
his  intellectual  powers ;  and  though  be  will  not  deny 
himself  that  pleasure  which  is  present  before  him,  or  that 
single  gratification  of  his  passions,  he  determines,  or 
thinks  be  determines,  that  he  will  yield  to  no  future 
temjitaliou,  that  he  will  hereafter  reject  all  tlie  solicitation 
of  his  apiM-tites,  and  live  in  such  n  manner  as  he  should 
applaud  in  others,  and  as  his  own  conscience  should  ap- 
1  himself. 

Pei'faaps  every  man  may  recollect,  that  this  was  the 
)er  of  his  mind,  when  he  first  permitted  himself  to 

Irjftte  from  the  known  paths  of  his  duty,  and  that  be 
r  forsook  them,  in  the  early  port  of  his  life,  without  a 
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design  to  retuni  to  them,  and  persevere  in  them;  and 
that,  when  he  was  tempted  another  time,  he  compliedi 
always  with  a  tacit  intention  to  add  but  this  one  more  to 
his  offences,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  penitence 
and  obedience.  Perhaps  there  are  very  many  among  the 
most  profligate,  who  frequently  still  their  consciences,  and 
animate  their  hopes,  with  views  of  reformation  to  be  sio- 
cerely  entered  upon  in  some  distant  period  of  their  liveSi 
who  propose  to  dedicat^,  at  least,  their  last  years  to  pietj, 
and  at  some  moments  give  way  to  wishes,  that  they  may 
some  time  taste  the  satisfaction  of  a  good  Ufe,  and  *^  die 
the  death  of  the  righteous." 

But  these,  however  given  up  to  their  desires  and  pas- 
sions, however  ignorant  of  their  own  weakness,  and  pre- 
sumptuously confident  of  their  natural  powers,  have  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  summit  of  impiety,  till  they  have 
learned,  not  only  to  neglect,  but  to  insult  religion,  not 
only  to  be  vitious,  but  to  scoff  at  virtue. 

lliis  seems  to  be  the  last  effect  of  a  long  continued 
habit  of  sin,  the  strongest  evidence  of  a  mind  <x>niipted 
almost  beyond  hope  of  a  recovery.  Wickedness  in  thv 
state  seems  to  have  extended  its  power  from  the  passiov 
to  the  understanding.  Not  only  the  desire  of  doing  wcS 
is  extinguished,  but  the  discernment  of  good  and  evil  ob- 
hterated  and  destroyed.  Such  is  the  infatuation  produced 
by  a  long  course  of  obstinate  guilt. 

Not  only  our  speculations  influence  our  practice,  hot 
our  practice  reciprocally  influences  our  speculations.  We 
not  only  do  what  we  approve,  but  there  is  danger  lest  id 
time  we  come  to  approve  what  we  do,  though  for  no 
other  reason  but  that  we  do  it.  A  man  is  always  desinNtf 
of  being  at  peace  with  himself;  and  when  he  cannot  re- 
concile his  passions  to  his  conscience,  he  will  attempt  to 
reconcile  his  conscience  to  his  passions ;  he  will  find  i»- 
son  for  doing  what  he  resolved  to  do,  and,  rather  than  not 
"  walk  after  his  own  lusts,"  will  scoff  at  religion. 

These  scoffers  may  be  divided  into  two  distinct  classes^ 
to  be  addressed  in  a  very  different  manner ;  those  whcnn  a 
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constant  prosecution  of  their  Iust»  has  deluded  into  a  roal 
disbelief  of  religion,  nr  diverted  from  a  serious  examinft- 
tinn  of  it ;  and  those  wh<)  are  convinced  of  the  tnith  of 
revelation,  but  affect  to  contemn  and  ridicule  it  from  mo- 
tives of  interest  or  vanity. 

I  shall  endeavouTi  therefore,  to  evince, 

First:  The  folly  of  scoffing  at  religion  in  those  who 
doubt  the  truth  of  it.     And. 

Secondly  :  Tlie  wickedness  of  tliis  practice  in  those 
who  believe  it. 

First  :  I  sliall  endeavour  to  evince  the  folly  of  scoffing 
at  religion  in  those  who  doubt  the  truth  of  it. 

Those  who  in  reality  disbelieve,  or  doubt  of  religion, 
however  negligent  they  may  be  in  their  inquiries  after  tnith, 
generally  profess  tlie  highest  reverence  for  it,  the  sineerest 
desire  to  discover  it,  a  n  the  strongest  resolutions  to  ad- 
here to  il.  They  will  frequently  assert,  and  with  good 
reason,  that  every  man  is  valuable  in  proportion  to  his 
love  of  truth ;  that  man  enjoys  the  power  of  reason  ftir 
tills  great  end,  that  he  may  dislingiiish  tnitli  from  falsu- 
ho<Hl ;  thiit  not  to  search  for  it  is  the  most  criminal  lazi- 
ness, and  not  to  declare  it,  in  opposition  to  the  frowns  of 
power,  or  the  prejudices  of  ignorance,  the  most  despicable 
cowardice. 

When  they  declaim  on  this  darling  subject,  they  sel- 
dom fail  to  take  the  opportimity  of  throwing  out  keen  in- 
vectives  against  bigotry;  bigotry,  that  voluntaiy  blind- 
ness, that  slavish  submission  to  the  notions  of  others, 
which  shackles  the  power  of  the  soul,  and  retards  ilie 
progress  of  reason ;  that  cloud,  which  intercepts  our 
views,  and  throws  a  shade  over  the  light  of  truth. 

Such  is  the  (Uscourse  of  these  men ;  and  who,  that 
hears  it,  would  not  expect  from  them  the  most  (Usinier- 
ested  impartiality,  the  most  luiwearied  assiduity,  and  the 
most  candid  and  sober  attention  to  any  thing  proposed  as 
an  argiunent  upon  a  subject  worthy  of  their  study  f  Who 
ivould  not  imagine  that  they  iniulc-  it  the  grand  business 
fifaeir  liies  to  carry  the  art  of  reasoning  to  its  greatest 
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heighty  to  enlighten  the  understandmg  of  the  ignorant  by 
plain  instructions  enforced  with  solid  arguments,  and  to 
establish  every  important  truth  upon  the  most  certain  and 
unskaken  principles  ? 

There  seems  to  be  nothing  more  inconsistent  with  so 
philosophical  a  character  than  careless  vivacity  and  aiiy 
levity.  The  talents  which  qualify  a  man  for  a  disputant 
and  a  buffoon  seem  very  different;  and  an  unprejudiced 
person  would  be  inclined  to  form  contrary  ideas  of  an 
argument  and  a  jest 

Study  has  been  hitherto  thought  necessary  to  know- 
ledge, and  study  caimot  well  be  successfully  prosecuted 
without  solitude  and  leisure.  It  might,  therefore,  be  con- 
ceived that  this  exalted  sect  is  above  the  low  employmenti 
and  empty  amusements  of  vulgar  minds ;  that  they  avoid 
every  thing  which  may  interrupt  their  meditations,  or 
perplex  their  ideas;  and  that,  therefore,  whoever  stands 
in  need  of  their  instructions  must  seek  them  in  privacies 
and  retirements,  in  deserts  or  in  cells. 

But  these  men  have  discovered,  it  seems,  a  more  com- 
pendious way  to  knowledge.  They  decide  the  most  mo- 
mentous questions  amidst  the  jollity  of  feasts,  and  the 
excesses  of  riot.  They  have  found  that  an  adversary  is 
more  easily  silenced  than  confuted.  They  insult,  instead 
of  vanquishing,  their  antagonists,  and  decline  the  battle 
to  hasten  to  the  triumph. 

It  is  an  established  maxim  among  them,  that  he  who 
ridicules  an  opinion  confutes  it  For  this  reason  they 
make  no  scruple  of  violating  every  rule  of  decency,  and 
treating  with  the  utmost  contempt  whatever  is  accounted 
venerable  or  sacred. 

For  this  conduct  they  admire  themselves,  and  go  on  ap- 
plauding their  own  abilities,  celebrating  the  victories  they 
gain  over  their  grave  opponents,  and  loudly  boasting  their 
superiority  to  the  advocates  for  religion. 

As  humility  is  a  very  necessary  qualification  for  an  ex* 
aminer  into  religion,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  depress 
the  arrogance  of  these  haughty  champions,  by  showing 
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how  little  justice   they  lay  daim   to   victory,  aud 
t  much  less  they  deserve  to  be   applauded  ihau  de- 
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two  circumBtances  which,  either  single  or 
united,  nmlce  any  attainments  estimable  among  men. 
The  first  is  the  usefulness  of  it  to  society.  The  other 
is  the  capixcity  or  application  neeessary  for  acquiring  it. 

If  we  consider  this  art  of  scoffing  with  regard  to  either 
these,  wc  shall  not  find  great  reason  to  envy  or  ad- 
it. Il  requires  no  depth  of  knowledge,  or  intcnse- 
neas  of  thought.  Contracte<l  notions,  and  superliciEd 
views,  are  sufficient  for  a  man  who  is  ambitious  only  of 
being  the  author  of  a  jest.  Tliat  man  may  laugh  who 
cannot  reason  ;  and  he,  that  cannot  comprehend  a  demon- 
stration, may  turn  the  terms  to  ridicule. 

This  method  of  controversy  is,  indeed,  the  genei'al  re- 
fuge of  those  whose  idleness  or  incapacity  disable  them 
from  producing  any  tiling  solid  or  convincing,  ibey, 
who  arc  certain  of  being  confuted  and  exposed  in  a  sober 
dispulc,  iniii^nn  that  by  retiirniDg  scurrility  for  reosou, 
and  by  laughing  most  loudly,  when  they  have  least  to 
say,  they  shall  shelter  theii'  ignorance  from  detection, 
and  supply  with  impudence  wha-t  they  want  in  know- 
ledge. 

Nor  will  the  possessours  of  this  boasted  talent  or  ridi- 
cide  appear  more  to  deseiTc  respect  on  accoxmt  of  their 
usefulness  to  mankind.  These  gay  sallies  of  imaginalirin, 
when  confined  to  proper  subjects,  and  restrained  within 
the  bounds  of  decency,  are  of  no  iarthcr  use  to  mankijid 
than  to  (Uvert,  and  can  have  no  higher  place  in  our 
Iteem  than  any  other  art  that  terminates  in  mere  amuse- 
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X  when  men  treat  seriouti  matters  ludicrously,  when 

study,  not  for  trutli,  but  for  a  jest,  when  they  unite 

the  most  awful  and  the  most  trifling  ideas,  only  to  tickle 

the   imagination  with  the  surprise   of  novelty,  they  no 

have  the  poor  merit  of  ib veiling ;  they  raise  always 

borronr   or  contempt,  and  hazard  their    highest 
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interest,  without  even  the  low  recompense  of  present 
applause. 

That  they  hazard  their  highest  interest  can  hardly  be 
denied,  when  they  determine,  without  the  most  scrupu- 
lous examination,  those  questions  which  relate  to  a  future 
state ;  and  none  certainly  are  less  likely  to  discuss  these 
questions,  with  the  care  which  they  require,  than  those 
who  accustom  themselves  to  continual  levity. 

The  mind,  long  vitiated  with  trifles,  and  entertained 
with  wild  and  unnatural  combinations  of  ideas,  becomes,  in 
a  short  time,  unable  to  support  the  fatigue  of  reasoning; 
it  is  disgusted  with  a  long  succession  of  solemn  unages, 
and  retires  from  serious  meditation,  and  tiresome  labour, 
to  gayer  fancies,  and  less  difficult  employments. 

Besides,  he  that  has  practised  the  art  of  silencing^  others 
with  a  jest,  in  time  learns  to  satisfy  himself  in  the  same 
manner.  It  becomes  unnecessary  to  the  tranquillity  of  his 
own  mind  to  confute  an  objection ;  it  is  sufficient  for  him 
if  he  can  ridicule  it 

Thus  he  soon  grows  indifferent  to  (ruth  or  fisdsehood,  and 
almost  incapable  of  discerning  one  from  the  other.  He 
considers  eternity  itself  as  a  subject  for  mirth,  and  is 
equally  ludicrous  upon  all  occasions. 

What  delusion,  what  bigotry,  is  equal  to  this!  Men 
neglect  to  search  after  eternal  happiness  for  fear  of  being 
interrupted  in  their  mirth.  If  others  have  been  misled, 
they  have  been  misled  by  their  reverence  for  great  autho- 
rities, or  by  strong  prejudices  of  education.  Such  errours 
may  be  extenuated,  and  perhaps  excused.  They  have  at 
least  something  plausible  to  plead,  and  their  assertors  act 
with  some  show  of  reason.  But  what  can  the  most  ex- 
tensive charity  allege  in  favour  of  those  men  who,  if  they 
perish  everlastingly,  perish  by  their  attachment  to  merri- 
ment, and  their  confidence  in  a  jest  ? 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  man  can  forbear  inquiring 
seriously,  whether  there  is  a  God;  whether  God  is  just; 
whether  this  life  is  the  only  state  of  existence ;  whether 
God  has  appointed  rewards  and  punishments  in  a  future 
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stale ;  wliettier  he  has  given  any  laws  for  the  regulation 
of  our  conduct  here ;  whether  lie  has  ^veu  ihcm  by  rove- 
liition  i  and  whether  the  religion  publickly  tnught  carrieB 
any  mark  of  Divine  appointment.  These  are  questions 
which  every  reasonable  being  ought  undoubtedly  to  con- 
sider with  an  attention  suitable  to  their  Importance ;  and 
he.  whom  the  consideration  of  eternal  happiness  or  misery 
cannot  awaken  IJom  his  pleasing  dreams,  cannot  prevail 
upon  to  suspend  his  mirth,  surely  ought  not  to  despise 
others  for  dulness  and  stupidity. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  the  nature  of  things  is  not 
alterable  by  our  conduct.  We  cannot  make  truth ;  it  is 
our  business  only  to  find  it.  No  proposition  can  become 
more  or  less  certain  or  important,  by  being  considered  or 
neglected.  It  is  to  no  purpose  to  wish,  or  to  suppose,  that 
to  be  false  which  is  in  itself  true ;  and.  therefore,  to  acqui- 
esce in  our  own  wishes  and  suppositions,  when  the  matter 
is  of  eternal  consequence,  to  behevc  obstinately  witliout 
grounds  of  behef,  and  to  determin«  without  examination, 
is  the  last  degree  of  folly  and  absurdity.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible that  he  who  acts  in  this  manner  may  obtain  the 
approbation  of  madmen  like  himself,  but  he  will  incur  the 
contempt  of  every  wise  man ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be 
feared,  amidst  his  security  and  supineness,  his  saUies  and 
his  flights,  "  He  that  silteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh 
him  to  scorn ;  the  Lord  shall  have  him  in  derision." 

Tlius  have  I  endeavoured  to  give  a  faint  idea  of  the  folly 
of  those  who  scoff  at  religion,  because  they  disbelieve,  and, 
by  scoffing,  harden  themselves  in  their  disbeUef.  But  I 
shall  be  yet  more  unable  to  describe,  in  a  proper  manner, 
what  I  am  to  mention  in  the  second  place. 

The  wickedness  of  those  that  believe  religion,  and  yet 
deride  it  from  motives  of  interest  or  vani^. 

Tliis  is  a  degree  of  guilt  against  which  it  might  seem, 
at  the  first  view,  superfluous  to  preach,  because  it  miglit 
be  thought  impossible  it  should  ever  be  committed ;  as,  in 
afu-jpnt  states,  no  punishment  was  decreed  for  the  mur- 
^      r  of  his  father,  because  it  wa«  imagined  to  be  a  crime 
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not  incident  to  human  nature.  But  experience  taught 
them,  and  teaches  us,  that  wickedness  may  swell  beyond 
imagination,  and  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  madness 
of  impiety. 

For  a  man  to  revile  and  insult  that  God  whose  power 
he  allows,  to  ridicule  that  revelation  of  which  he  believes 
the  authority  divine,  to  dare  the  vengeance  of  Omnipotence, 
and  cry,  ^^  Am  not  I  in  sport  !**  is  an  infatuation  incredible, 
a  degree  of  madness  without  a  name.  Yet  there  are  men 
who,  by  walking  after  their  own  lusts,  and  indulging  their 
passions,  have  reached  this  stupendous  height  of  wicked- 
ness. They  have  dared  to  teach  falsehoods  which  they  do 
not  themselves  believe ;  and  to  extinguish  in  others  that 
conviction  which  they  cannot  suppress  in  themselves. 

The  motive  of  their  proceeding  is  sometimes  a  desire  of 
promoting  their  own  pleasures  by  procuring  accomplices 
in  vice.  Man  is  so  far  formed  for  society,  that  even  soli- 
tary wickedness  quickly  dic^sts ;  and  debauchery  requires 
its  combinations  and  confederacies,  which,  as  intempe- 
rance diminishes  their  numbers,  must  be  filled  up  widi 
new  proselytes. 

Let  those  who  practise  this  dreadful  method  of  deprav- 
ing the  morals,  and  ensnaring  the  soul,  consider  what  they 
are  engaged  in !  Let  them  consider  what  they  are  pro- 
moting, and  what  means  they  are  employing !  Let  them 
pause,  and  reflect  a  little,  before  they  do  an  injury  that 
can  never  be  repaired,  before  they  take  away  what  cannot 
be  restored ;  before  they  corrupt  the  heart  of  their  com- 
panion by  perverting  his  opinions,  before  they  lead  him 
into  sin,  and  by  destroying  his  reverence  for  religion,  take 
away  every  motive  to  repentance,  and  all  the  means  of 
reformation ! 

This  is  a  degree  of  guilt,  before  which  robbery,  perjury, 
and  murder,  vanish  into  nothing.  No  mischief,  of  which 
the  consequences  terminate  in  our  present  state,  bears  any 
proportion  to  the  crime  of  decoying  our  brother  into  the 
broad  way  of  eternal  misery,  and  stopping  his  ears  against 
that  holy  voice  that  recalls  him  to  salvation. 
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pWhat  must  be  the  anguish  of  such  a  man,  wht-n  he 

becomes  nensihlo  of  hia  own  crimes !  Hiiw  will  he  bear 
the  thought  of  hanng  )>Toraotcd  tlie  damnation  of  multi- 
tudes by  the  propagation  of  kiiowu  delusions !  What  last- 
ing contrition)  what  severe  repentance,  must  he  necessary 
for  such  deep  and  such  accumulated  guilt !  Surely  if  blood 
be  required  for  blood,  a  soul  shall  be  required  for  a  soul. 

Tliere  are  others  who  deride  religion  for  the  sake  of  dis- 
playing their  own  imagination  a,  of  following  the  fashion 
uf  a  corrupt  and  licentious  age,  or  gaining  the  friendship 
of  the  great,  or  the  applause  of  the  gay.  How  mean  must 
that  wretch  be  who  can  be  overcome  by  such  temptations 
as  these !  Yet  there  are  men  who  sell  that  soul  which  God 
has  formed  for  infinite  felicity,  defeat  the  great  work  of 
their  redemption,  and  plunge  into  those  pains  which  shall 
never  end,  lest  they  should  lose  the  patronage  of  villains, 
^H||d  the  praise  of  fools. 

^^Kl  suppose  those,  whom  I  am  now  speaking  of,  to  he  in 
^^Kemselves  suificiently  convinced  uf  the  truth  of  the  Scrip- 
^^prcs,  and  may,  therefore,  very  properly,  lay  before  them 
^^He  ihreatenings  denounced  by  God  tm;ainst  their  conduct. 
^K^  It  may  be  usefid  to  them   to  reflect  betimes  on  the 
danger  of  "  fearing  man  rather  than  God;"  tti  consider 
that  it  shall  avail  a  man  nothing,  if  he  *'  gain  the  whole 
^^wprld,  and  lose  his  own  soul ;"  and  that  whoever  "  shall 
^^■^  ashamed  of  his  Saviour  before  men,  of  him  will  his 
^^Hviour  he  ashamed  before  his  Father  which  is  in  heaven." 
^^t  That  none  of  us  may  be  in  the  number  of  those  unhappy 
persons  who  thus  scoff  at  the  means  of  grace,  and  relin- 
quish the  hope  of  glory,  may  God,  of  his  infinite  mercy, 
through   the   merits  of  that   Saviour   who  bath 
wught  life  and  immortality  to  light ! 
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"The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  arc  orer  all   his 

works."     Psalm  cxIt.  9. 

In  this  devout,  masterly,  and  useful  performance,  the 
author  appears  deeply  sensible  of  the  divine  greatness, 
and  peculiarly  transported  with  contemplating  Grod*8  in- 
finite goodness;  even  to  that  degree,  that  he  cheerfully 
engages  in,  and  absolutely  devotes  himself  to,  the  veiy 
important  service  of  adoring  and  obeying  this  almighty, 
unbounded,  and  most  benevolent  Being. 

This  his  religion,  as  he  intimates,  was  founded  upon  the 
most  solid  ground  of  reason ;  for  as  the  great  Father  and 
Lord  of  all  is  certainly  matchless,  and  unrivalled  in  ma- 
jesty and  in  power,  so  is  he  disinterested,  wonderfid,  and 
glorious,  in  bounty  and  compassion ;  averse  and  slow  to 
anger,  but  ready  to  receive,  to  favour  and  reward,  all  who 
diligently  seek,  and  faithfully  serve  him.  **  The  Lord  is 
good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works.*' 

In  discoursing  upon  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 

First  :  Some  arguments  that  support,  or  prove  it. 

Secondly:  Illustrate  its  extensive  signification  and 
import  in  some  remarkable  instances,  and  conclude  with 
a  practical  application. 

First  :  I  am  to  consider  some  arguments  that  establish 
this  sentiment. 

Our  great  Lord  and  Master  has  taught  us,  that  there  is 
none  good  but  one,  that  is  God.  By  which  expxessMMi' 
we  may  imderstand,  that  there  is  none  so  perfectly  dis- 
interested, so  diffusively,  and  so  astonishingly  good,  as 
God  is.  For,  in  another  place,  he  instructs  us  both  how 
to  comprehend,  and  rely  on  this  unchangeable  and  nevet^* 
failing  attribute  of  the  divine  nature ;  resembling  it  to^  ov>' 
representing  it  by,  a  human  quality  or  vhtOBf 
the  affection  and  tender  r^|;ard  of  pareniB  to  disnr  (d 
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"  If  ye  then,  being  evil,  know  how  to  give  pood  gifts  unto 
your  children,  liow  much  more  shall  yuur  Father,  which 
is  in  heaven,  pvc  good  dungs  to  them  that  ask  him." 
From  whence  it  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  as  the  hunuuie 
and  generous  man  has  a  peculiar  tentlemess  for  his  more 
immediate  descendants,  and,  proportionally  to  his  power 
and  influence,  is  willing  and  active  to  succour  and  relieve 
the  indigent,  to  divide  care,  lessen  misery,  and  diffuse 
happiness  through  the  world;  inconceivably  more  affec- 
tionate is  the  eternal  Parent  imtn,  and  regardful  of,  all 
his  intelligent  creatures,  truly  disposed,  according  to  their 
rank  of  existence,  to  promote  their  welfare ;  and  beyond 
comprehension  inclined  to  conduct  them,  through  the 
greatest  variety  of  circumstances,  to  the  noblest  perfection, 
and  the  highest  degree  of  felicity.  In  his  righteous  and 
henevoleiit  nature  there  cannot  possibly  he  the  most  distant 
tendency  to  caprice,  severity,  or  selfishness ;  for  tlie  mul- 
titude  of  sharers,  he  knows,  can  never  subtract  from  his 
inexhaustible  fulness.  He  created  to  communicate.  In 
every  evil  which  h*  prevents,  he  is  pleased,  and  in  all 
the  good  that  he  bestows,  he  glories.  His  goodness  dic- 
tated the  bestowing  of  existence,  in  all  its  fonns,  and  with 
all  its  properties.  His  goodness  displays  itself  in  sustain- 
ing and  disposing  of  all  things.  His  goodness  connects 
unniunbered  worlds  together  in  one  spacious,  vast,  and 
unbounded  universe,  and  embraces  every  system.  "  His 
tender  mercies  are  over  all  hia  works," 

Without  goodness,  what  appreliensions  roiild  we  enter- 
lain  of  all  the  other  attributes  of  the  Divine  Being? 
Without  the  utmost  extent  of  benevolence  and  mercy,  they 
would  hardly  be  perfections,  or  excellencies.  And  what 
would  an  universal  administration  produce,  in  the  hands 
of  an  evil,  or  a  partial,  or  malevolent  direction,  but  scenes 
of  horroiir  and  devastation  ?  Not  affliction  and  punish- 
ment for  the  sake  of  discipline  and  correction,  to  prevent 
the  offence,  or  reform  the  sinner;  but  heavy  judgments 
And  dreadful  vengeance,  to  destroy  him;  or  implacable 
nth  ukI  fiery  indignation,  to  prolong  his  misery,  and 
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extend  the  duration  of  his  torture  through  the  revolving 
periods  of  ail  endless  eternity. 

Without  the  most  enlarged  notions  of  an  infinite  and 
everlasting  goodness  in  the  Divine  nature,  on  impenetrable 
gloom  must  hang  over  every  mind,  and  darkness  over- 
spread the  whole  face  of  being.  Neither  could  any  other 
conceivable  sentiment  disperse  our  suspicions,  or  banish 
one  of  our  guilty,  or  superstitious  fears.  For  suppose  he 
confined  his  goodness  to  a  few,  without  any  reasonable 
cause  or  just  ground,  and  we  could  be  so  whimsically  par- 
tial to  ourselves,  as  to  conceit  that  we  were  of  this  select 
number ;  yet  there  could  be  no  security  of  happiness,  not 
even  to  this  little  flock.  He  that  chose  theih  by  chance, 
might  as  accidentally  abandon  them ;  and,  as  the  former 
was  without  reason  or  goodness,  the  latter  might  be  with- 
out righteousness  or  mercy.  Therefore  it  is  infinitely  de- 
sirable to  think,  and  we  are  confident  of  the  truth  of  our 
idea,  that  *^  the  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies 
are  over  all  his  works." 

For  if  he  be  self-existent,  omnipotent,  and  possessed  of 
perfect  liberty;  if  it  be  impossible  for  him  ever  to  enr, 
or  mistake,  in  what  is  good  and  fitting,  and  if  he  enjoys 
an  infinite  ability  to  effect,  with  a  thought  only,  what 
shall  always  be  for  the  greatest  advantage,  he  must  he 
originally  and  essentially,  immutably  and  for  ever  good. 

Holy  Scripture,  as  if  beauty  and  goodness  were  sjmo- 
nymous  terms,  or  insepamble  qualities,  thus  describes  him, 
^^  How  great  is  thy  goodness !  And  let  the  beauty  of  the 
Lord  our  Gtxl  be  upon  us."  And,  as  if  glory  and  goodness 
signified  the  same  thing,  you  find  Exod.  xxxiii.  18,  1^ 
"  And  he  said,  I  beseech  thee,  show  me  thy  glory."  To 
which  the  answer  is,  *^  I  will  make  all  my  goodness  pass 
before  tliee."  And  when,  as  it  is  written  in  the  neicC 
cha]>ter,  the  Lord  descended,  and  proclaimed  his  name,  or 
])ublishcd  the  attributes  in  which  he  is  peculiarly  deBghKfc 
what  is  this  disting^shiug  name,  or  what  these  dMHJI 
and  glorious  attributes  ?  '^  The  Lord,  the  Lead  Gi"i 
ciful  and  gracious,  long-salbring^"  bbuA  dbinjA^ 
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ness  and  truth,  kecpiug  mercy  for  ihoiDiands,  Torgiviug 
iniquity,  transgression,  and  siu."  The  apostle  sums  up  all 
these  in  one  word,  when  he  saith,  "  God  is  love."  Which 
leads  me  to  the  second  thing  proposed, 

N'amely,  to  illustrate  the  extensive  siguificntion  lyd 
import  of  this  suhject  by  some  remarkable  instances.  "  The 
Lord  is  f^ood  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  biu 
works." 

No  bounds  ctin  be  tixed  to  tlie  Divine  presence,  nor  is 
any  part  of  illimitable  space  witkont  his  inspection,  and 
Bttive  influence.  There  is  nothing  remote,  or  obscure  to 
him,  nor  any  exceptions  to  his  favour  among  all  the  works 
of  his  hands.  For  and  wide  then  as  is  the  vast  range  of 
esistencc,  so  is  the  Divine  benevolence  extended;  and 
Ijotli  in  the  previous  trial,  and  linal  retribution,  of  all  his 
rational  and  moral  productions,  "  The  Lord  is  good  to  all, 
and  his  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

In  the  first  place,  to  illustrate  this,  we  need  only  to  take 
a  transient  liew  of  the  outworks  of  the  visible  creation,  a 
(jeneral  Burvey  of  the  nature  and  correspondence  of  the 
various  parts  of  this  regular  anH  grand  machine,  this 
finished  and  stupendous  fabrick,  in  which  every  thing  is 
contrived  and  concluded  for  tlie  best. 

For  do  but  imagine  an  appetite,  or  faculty,  altered;  or 
a  change  in  the  object  prepared  to  gratify  it,  in  any  re- 
spect. Suppose  a  material  alteration,  or  considerable  dif- 
ference in  nature,  and  we  shall  easily  perceive,  it  would 
be  a  manifold  disadvantage,  either  to  individuals,  or  lo 
the  whole.  Suppose  the  earth  other^vise  than  it  is,  or  the 
atmosphere  and  surrounding  air  to  be  varied,  and  in  any 
degree  more  rarefied  or  more  condensed :  suppose  the  ele- 
ment of  water  greatly  increased,  or  considerably  dimi- 
nishetl;  or  the  sun's  blazing  orb  fixed  nearer,  and  ila 
vertical  beams  therefore  stronger,  or  suppose  it  more  re- 
mote, and  its  heat  sensibly  abated,  the  alteration  woidd  he 
a  misfortune,  if  the  difference  did  not  terminate  in  misery 

Id  destruction.     So  that  from  the  present  adjustment, 
KKirlion,  and  accouiniodation  of  all  matters  in  the  wide 
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creation,  the  consequence  is  fairly  drawn,  and  very  evidi 
that  ^*  God  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  are  o 
all  his  works." 

lliis  is  certain  of  the  whole  of  God's  works,  and 
peculiarly  apparent  in  man,  the  principal  inhabitant 
this  earth.  For,  as  his  welfare,  dignity,  and  satisfeeti 
nay  his  happiness,  and  even  the  end  of  his  beings  dep< 
on,  and  arise  from,  his  reg^ilarity  and  constancy  in  virt 
what  an  infinite  concern  hath  the  Deity  expressed  ab 
it  ?  What,  that  can  consist  with  liberty,  hath  been  omit 
by  supreme  wisdom,  in  this  most  important  affair? 
incline  him  to  be  moderate  in  all  his  gratificationSy  t 
pleasure  proceeds  from  nothing  else.  To  keep  off  jntx 
perate  indulgence,  and  to  g^uard  him  against  all  volnp 
ous  excesses,  it  is  so  ordained,  that  extrayaganoe  i 
inconvenience  are  near  together,  and  that  vice  and  p 
are,  though  not  immediate  and  inseparable  assoeial 
never  hr  asunder ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  a 
to  be  calm  and  at  ease,  which  iniquity  has  stained,  i 
which  impenitent  guilt  corrodes. 

The  parts  of  man's  body  are  vironderfully  designed,  i 
curiously  constructed;  regularly  disposed  of,  and  n 
accurately  proportioned  for  the  safety  and  advantage  of  i 
whole.  As  apt  as  we  may  be  to  quarrel  with  oar  nata 
suppose  an  instinct  was  struck  out  of  our  frame,  or  a  s 
gle  passion  taken  from  us ;  suppose  our  senses  any  wi 
altered,  by  being  either  strengthened,  or  impairad; 
even  reason  refined  and  abstracted  to  such  a  degnt  ai 
render  us  wholly  negligent  of  food  and  raiment,  nccieaa 
exercises,  and  secular  concerns ;  in  any  of  these  inataM 
the  imaginaiy  emendation  woidd  be  a  real  deficiflnqr»  i 
a  proportionable  deduction  from  the  moment  and  qoaal 
of  our  happiness. 

It  is  evidently  the  same  with  respect  to  all  dieali 
creatures  we  are  acquainted  with.  Their  nature  and  m 
dition,  their  qualities  and  circumstances,  are  so 
one  another,  that,  as  the  intellectual  powers  of  a 
a  more  exalted  nature  would  not  probaUy  suit  aaj 
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Biitaiit  ol  this  lower  world,  so  neither  would  the  cajinciiies 
of  human  nature  guide  the  fowls  of  the  air,  or  conduct  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  to  so  much  happiness,  as  they  find,  by 
following  the  motions  and  impulses  of  sense  and  instinct. 
And  if  reflection,  enlarged  ideas,  and  moral  diserimination, 
be  denied  them,  it  is  plainly  because  tliey  would  be  a 
bui'den  and  a  misfortune,  rather  than  a  benefit  to  them. 

But  these  universal  notices,  and  undeniable  ti'stimonies 
of  divine  goodness,  throughout  the  animated  i-egions  of 
earth,  sea,  and  air,  in  the  pmpnety  and  suitableness  of 
creatines  to  their  state,  and  objects  to  tlieir  appetites,  are 
too  evident  and  obvious  to  all  men  to  need  enlargement. 
God's  works  are  all  wonderful ;  and  in  wisdom,  and  with 
goodness,  bath  he  made  them. 

Secondly  :  This  attribute  is  likewise  illustriously  dis- 
jilayed  in  the  (hvine  proridencc  and  government  of  the 
creation,  though  our  faculties  are  too  limited  and  scanty, 
and  our  views  loo  narrow  and  imperfect,  to  trace  its  secret 
and  mysterious  ways. 

An  omnipoteiil  support,  and  a  perfectly  wise  direction, 
arc  evident  in  the  laws  cstabliahed,  and  regularly  observed 
through  all  the  divine  productiontj  in  heaven  above,  or  on 
the  earth  beneath.  Neither  have  the  most  celebrated 
philosophers  been  able,  with  all  their  boasted  sagacity, 
and  after  all  their  laborious  researches  into  the  volume  of 
nature,  to  assign  any  other  cause,  but  an  invisible  agency, 
and  an  immediate  energy  of  providence,  for  mutual  attrac- 
tion in  bodies,  and  the  determination  of  all  portions  of 
matter  to  their  centre ;  for  the  great  strength  ^f  njipetite, 
instinct,  and  sagacity,  in  animals ;  that  the  prevideoce  and 
continuance  thereof  should  be  so  precisely  and  exactly 
commensurate  to  the  occasions  which  requu-e  them,  and 
lliat  they  should  be  no  longer  urgent,  than  for  the  lime 
rBecesnary,  as  in  the  affection  for  their  yotmg.     All  which 

i  greatly  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God's 

VtiiiistrMtion,  and  superiutendivig  care. 

Holy  writ  di^autly  and  emphatically  dc*tribe!«  tbo  ex- 

jk'ncu  of  goodness  iu  the  Divine  [n-'niilrtii  r   in  i;4riou> 
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places,  particularly  iu  this  Psalm,  of  which  my  text  is  a 
part.  ''  The  eyes  of  all  wait  upon  thee :  thou  givest  them 
their  meat  in  due  season.  Thou  openest  thine  hand,  and 
satisfiest  the  desires  of  every  living  thing.  Behold**  saith 
our  blessed  Saviour,  "  the  fowls  of  the  air,  for  they  sow 
not,  neither  do  they  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams ;  yet  your 
heavenly  Father  feedeth  them.  Consider  the  lilies  of  the 
field,  how  they  grow ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin; 
and  yet  I  say  unto  you,  that  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  wgs 
not  arrayed  like  one  of  these."  Not  one  individual  can  be 
so  minute  and  inconsiderable  as  to  escape  the  notice  of 
Heaven's  all-surveying  eye  ;  nor  one  so  importantly  large, 
and  seemingly  self-sufficient,  as  to  subsist  a  moment  with- 
out the  Divine  support.  By  him  all  things  consbt: 
^'The  Lord  is  good  to  all,  and  his  tender  mercies  axe  over 
all  his  works.'' 

But  man  appears  the  distinguished  charge  of  the  bene- 
ficent Creator;  and  unless  providence  had  connected 
rational  beings  by  the  peculiar  strong  ties  of  mutual  obli- 
gation, perpetual  dependency,  and  inseparable  iuteiest, 
they  would,  of  all  creatures,  be  the  most  destitute  and 
miserable ;  for  there  is  not  one  that  in  the  first  stages  of 
its  existence  is  so  totally  helpless,  and  absolutely  insuf- 
ficient for  its  own  preservation,  support,  or  defence,  as 
man.  Therefore  parental  tenderness  is  both  early  and 
passionate,  permanent  and  lasting.  Our  social  disposi- 
tions and  affections  arc  enlarged  to  the  utmost  limits,  and 
continue  with  us  in  the  concluding  decays,  and  last  end  of 
this  mortal  life ;  that  we  may  always  love  one  anotlier» 
and  glorify  ^'  the  Lord  who  is  good  to  all,  and  whose  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works." 

The  consequences,  in  the  last  place,  which  result  from  the 
arguments  you  have  heard,  are  so  obvious,  that  I  make 
no  doubt  but  your  own  thoughts  have  already  anticipated 
them.  Ingratitude  among  men  hath  in  every  age,  and  ereiy 
region  of  the  earth,  been  an  object  of  general  detests 
tion,  and  universally  accounted  a  glaring  indication  of 'de- 
pravity of  heart.    If  the  case  stand  thus  among  mortally 
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whose  common  in(«reeu  require  a  reciprocation  of  kind- 
ness and  beneficence,  how  gi'eotly  is  the  crime  a^^grainted, 
when  it  is  committcti  against  that  Being,  whose  goodness 
towards  the  sons  of  men  is  perfectly  disinterested!  The 
exertions  of  Divine  providence  in  our  behalf  tend  solely  ' 
to  our  own  welfare ;  nor  can  anv  thing  wo  do  in  retuni 
contribute,  in  the  smallest  dpgroe,  tn  the  augmentation  of 
the  happiness  of  the  Almighty  Benefactor.  Tliis  un- 
questionably ought  to  be  sufGciont  lo  cxai^t  from  us  the 
most  profound  veneration,  the  most  fervent  gratitudi'.  luid 
implicit  obedience  to  his  saercd  la.ws. 

David,  after  having  enumerated  the  tender  mercies  of 
God,  is  penetrated  with  the  strongest  sense  of  devotion. 
"  My  mouth,"  he  exclaims,  "  shall  speak  the  praise  of  the 
Lord ;  and  let  aJl  flesh  bless  his  holy  name  for  over  and 
ever."  Such  was  the  tribute  which  the  royal  psalmist 
thought  due  to  the  Deity  for  the  creation  and  preservation 
of  man.  .The  debt  is  aceumulntcil  to  us  in  an  infinite  pro- 
portion ;  for  while  we  arc  bounden  to  the  same  retimi  for 
the  same  benefits  vohintarily  conft-rred  upon  us.  a  grander 
obligation  is  superadded  to  that  for  the  "  means  of  grace, 
and  for  the  hope  of  glory."  Were  the  mereies  of  the 
Lord  limited  to  the  tenure  of  our  present  existence,  great 
and  glorious  as  they  are,  the  human  mind  would  be 
clouded  by  the  consciousness  that  a  very  few  years  must 
exclude  us  for  ever  from  the  participation  of  them,  But 
since  the  gracious  rays  of  life  and  immortality  have  dissi- 
pated the  gloom  that  Imng  upon  futurity,  since,  by  the 
propitiatory  sacrifice  of  the  Son  of  God,  death  is  disarmed 
of  his  sting,  and  the  grave  deprived  of  its  victory,  Divine 
goodness  hath  received  its  perfect  consummation. 

If  gratiuide,  praise,  and  adoration,  therefore,  be  due  lo 
the  Author  of  our  being  for  those  blessings  which  vie 
enjoy  at  present,  it  -is  no  less  our  highest  interest  so  to 
use  them  in  this  previous  state  of  trial,  that  we  may 
Enally  exchange  thera  for  those  pui-er  and  incorruptible 
ksurcs  reserved  for  the  righteous  in  the  kingdom  of 
MkVeu. 
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Which  that  we  may  all  do,  may  that  God  who  created 
and  preserves  us,  grant,  through  the  merits  and  mediatiiMi 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ! 


^i#^>»»i»^'»^'»^>^»#^»^»»#i^ 
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-  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  nnworthily,  eateth  and  diinketh  dunnmtias 
to  himself."     1  Cor.  xi.  29. 

The  celebration  of  the  sacrament  is  generally  acknovr- 
ledged,  by  the  Christian  church,  to  be  the  highest  act  of 
devotion,  and  the  most  solemn  part  of  positive  religioD, 
and  has,  therefore,  most  engaged  the  attention  of  those, 
who  either  profess  to  teach  the  way  to  happiness,  or  en- 
deavour to  learn  it,  and,  like  all  other  subjects,  frequentlj 
discussed  by  men  of  various  interests,  dispositions,  and 
capacities,  has  given  rise  to  various  opinions,  widely  dif- 
ferent from  each  other. 

Such  is  the  weakness  of  mankind,  that  one  erroar, 
whether  admitted,  or  detected,  is  very  often  the  cause  of 
another.  Those  who  reject  any  opinion,  however  justly, 
are  commonly  incited  by  their  zeal  to  condemn  every  po- 
sition, in  which  they  discover  any  affinity  with  the  teneli 
which  they  oppose,  of  which  they  have  been  long*  accus- 
tomed to  show  the  falsehood  and  the  danger,  and,  there- 
fore, imagine  themselves  nearer  to  truth  and  safety,  io 
proportion  as  they  recede  from  them.  For  this  reason  it 
sometimes  happens  that  in  passionate  contests,  and  dispu- 
tations long  continued,  each  controvertist  succeeds  in  the 
confutation  of  his  adversary's  positions,  and  each  jfiouls  is 
the  establishment  of  his  own. 

In  this  manner  have  writers,  of  different  persuasions, 
treated  on  the  worthiness  required  of  those  who  partake 
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of  the  Lord's  supper;  a  (jualiiy,  not  only  necessury  to 
procure  the  favour  of  Gwl,  and  to  give  efficacy  to  the  in- 
Btitiition,  hut  so  etriclly  enjomed  in  the  words  uf  the 
text,  that  lo  approacli  the  holy  table  without  it,  is  to 
pcn-ert  the  means  of  Bulvation,  and  tu  tium  prayer  into 
sin. 

The  ardour  an<i  vehemence  with  which  those  are  con- 
demned wlio  eat  and  drink  unworthily,  have  filled  the 
melancholy,  the  timorous,  and  the  humble,  with  imneces- 
sary  terronrs,  which  have  been  sometimes  so  much  in- 
creased by  the  injudicious  zeal  of  writers,  erroneously 
pious,  that  they  have  conceived  the  danger  of  attempting 
to  obey  this  precept  of  our  Saviour  more  formidable  Uian 
thai  of  neglecting  it,  and  have  spent  the  greatest  part  of 
their  lives  in  the  omission  of  a  dulj-  of  tlic  highest  import- 
ance ;  or,  being  equally  terrified  on  either  hand,  have 
lived  in  angiush  and  perpl^ty,  under  a  constant  nense  of 
the  necessity  of  doing  what  they  cannot,  in  their  opinion, 
do  in  an  acceptable  manner,  and  wliicfa,  of  course,  ibey 
shall  either  do,  or  omit,  at  the  utmost  hazard  of  et«mt)l 
happiness. 

Such  exalted  piety,  such  unshaken  virtue,  such  on  uni- 
form aixlour  of  divine  affections,  and  such  a  constant  prac- 
tice of  religious  duties,  have  been  represented  as  so 
indispensably  necessary  to  a  worthy  reception  of  this  sa- 
crament, as  few  men  have  been  able  to  discover  in  those 
whom  they  most  esteem  for  their  purity  of  life,  and  which 
no  man's  conscience  will,  perhaps,  suffer  him  to  find  in 
himself;  and,  therefore,  those  who  know  themselves  not 
to  have  arrived  at  such  elevated  excellence,  who  struggle 
vrith  passions  which  they  cannot  wholly  conquer,  and  be- 
wail infirmities,  which  yet  tlicy  perceive  to  adhere  to  them, 
are  frighted  from  an  act  of  devotion,  of  which  they  have 
been  taught  to  helieire,  that  it  is  so  scarcely  lo  be  per- 
formed worthily  by  an  embodi&d  spirit  that  it  requires 
the  holiness  of  angels,  and  the  uncon laminated  raptures 

S  lianuHae. 
■Ulius  it  appeared,  that,  iiiistead  of  being  excited  to  ar> 
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dent  desires  of  perfection^  and  unwearied  endeavours  after 
the  utmost  height  of  sanctity,  not  only  the  sensual  and 
the  profligate  were  hardened  in  their  wickedness,  by  con- 
ceiving a  life  of  piety  too  hard  to  be  borne,  but  the  diffi- 
dent and  scrupulous  were  terrified  into  despair,  considered 
vigilance  and  caution  as  unavailing  fatigues,  remitted 
their  ardour,  relaxed  their  diligence,  and  ceased  to  pursue 
what  they  could  no  longer  hope  to  attain. 

To  remove  these  doubts,  and  disperse  these  apprehen- 
sions, doctrines  of  very  different  tendency  have  been  in- 
dustriously promoted ;  lower  degrees  of  piety  have  been 
declared  sufficient,  and  the  dangers  of  reception  have  been 
extienuated ;  nor  have  any  arts  of  interpretation  been  un- 
tried, or  any  conjecture,  which  sagacity  or  learning  c^uld 
produce,  been  forgotten,  to  assign  to  the  words  of  the 
text  a  sense  less  to  be  dreaded  by  the  unworthy  commu- 
nicant   But  by  these  opinions,  imprudently  inculcated, 
many  have  been  misled  to  consider  the  sacrament  as  litde 
more  than  a  cursory  act  of  devotion  ;  the  exhortations  of 
the  apostle  have  lost  their  efficacy,  and  the  terrours  of  the 
Lord,  with  which  he  enforces  them,  have  no  longer  re- 
pressed the  licentiousness  of  the  proffigate,  or  disturbed 
the  indolence  of  the  supine.    Religion  has  sunk  into  cere- 
mony ;  God  has,  without  fear,  been  approached  with  the 
lips,  when  the  heart  has  been  far  from  him ;  and  the  sup- 
per of  the  Lord  has  been  frequented  by  those,  of  whom  it 
could  not  be  perceived,  that  they  were  very  solicitous  to 
avoid  the  guilt  of  unworthy  communication. 

Thus  have  different  interpretations  of  the  same  txt 
produced  errours  equally  dangerous,  and  which  might 
have  been  equally  obviated,  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
nature  and  institution  of  the  sacrament,  an  unprejudiced 
examination  of  the  position  of  the  apostle,  and  the  com- 
parison of  this  passage  with  other  comminations ;  methods 
of  inquiry,  which,  in  the  explication  of  doubtful  texts  of 
Scripture,  ought  always  to  be  observed,  and  by  which  it 
may  be  proved,  to  the  comfort  of  the  depressed,  and  the 
confirmation  of  the  doubtful,  that  the  sin  of  unworthy  re- 
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{>tion,  though  great,  is  yet  to  be  pardoned ;  and  lo  the 
jrestraint  of  the  presumptuous,  and  confusion  of  the  pro- 
fane,  that  the  preparation  reqiiireci  is  strict,  though  prac- 
ticable, and  the  deniuiciation  such  as  ought  In  terrify  tlie 
negligent,  though  not  discourage  the  pious. 

Wlien  eternal  punishments  arc  denoimced  against  any 
crime,  it  is  always  evidently  the  intention  of  the  writer  to 
declare  and  enforce  to  those,  that  are  yet  innocent,  the 
duty  of  avoiding  them,  and  to  those,  who  have  already 
committed  them,  the  necessity  of  repentance,  reformation, 
and  future  caution.  For  it  is  not  the  will  of  God,  that 
any  should  perish,  but  that  all  should  repeat,  and  be 
saved.  It  is  not  by  one  act  of  wickedness,  that  infinite 
mercy  will  he  kindled  to  everlasting  auger,  and  the  bene- 
ficent ]''ather  of  the  universe  for  ever  alienated  &om  his 
creatures;  hut  by  a  long  course  of  crimes,  deliberately 
committed  against  the  coni'ictions  of  conscience,  and  the 
admonitions  of  grace ;  by  a  life  spent  in  guilt,  and  con- 
cluded without  repentance.  "  No  dnuikard  or  extor- 
tioaei,"  saj's  the  apostle,  "  ehall  inlicrit  eternal  life."  Vet 
shall  no  man  be  excluded  from  future  happiness,  by  a 
single  instance,  or  even  by  long  habits  of  intemperance, 
or  extortion.  Repentance  and  now  life  will  eiface  his 
crimes,  reinstate  him  in  the  favour  of  his  Judge,  restore 
him  to  those  promises  which  he  has  forfeited,  and  open 
the  paths  to  eternal  happines. 

Such  is  the  crime  of  unworthy  reception  of  the  holy 
sacrament,  by  which  "  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unwor- 
thily, catoth  and  tkinkcth  damnation  to  himsell';"  to 
which  no  man  can  come  unprepared,  or  partake  of,  if  he 
is  divested  of  the  intentions  suitable  to  so  solemn  a  part 
of  divine  worship,  withont  adding  to  the  niunljer  of  his 
sins,  and,  by  a  necessary  consequence,  to  the  danger  of 
bis  soul.  But  though  the  soul  is,  by  such  an  act  of  wick- 
edness, endangered,  it  is  not  necessarily  destroyed,  or  ir- 
reversibly condemned  He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  un- 
worthily,  contributes,  indeed,  by  eating  and  drinking,  Ui 

t  own  damnation,  as  he  that  engages  in  fraudulent,  or 
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unlawful  commerce,  may  be  said,  with  great  pxopri^y 
to  traffick  for  damnation,  or  to  set  his  soul  to  sale ;  yet  as 
it  is  certain,  that  fraud  is  not  unpazdonaUe,  if  it  shall 
afterwards  give  way  to  justice,  so  neither  is  the  pio&ii&- 
tion  of  the  sacrament  a  crime,  which  the  goodness  of  Grod 
cannot  forgive,  if  it  be  succeeded  by  true  devotion.     The 
wh(de  life  of  man  is  a  state  of  probation ;  he  is  always  in 
danger,  and  may  be  always  in  hope.   As  no  short  fervours 
of  piety,  nor  particular  acts  of  beneficence,  however  ex- 
alted, can  secure  him  from  the  possibility  of  sinking  into 
wickedness,  so  no  neglect  of  devotion,  nor  the  commission 
of  any  crimes,  can  preclude  the  means  of  grace,  or  the 
hope  of  glory.    He  that  has  eaten  and  drunk  unworthily 
may  enter  into  salvation,  by  repentance  and  amendment; 
as  he  that  has  eaten  and  drunk  worthily  may,  by  mdg^ 
gence  or  presumption,  perish  everlastingly. 

This  account  of  the  guilt  of  unworthy  reception  makes 
it  necessary  to  inquire,  whether  by  the  original  woid  in 
the  text  be  meant,  as  it  is  translated,  damnation^  the  eter- 
nal punishments  of  a  future  state ;  or,  as  it  is  mote  fre- 
quently interpreted,  condemnation,  temporary  judgmentB» 
or  worldly  afflictions.  For,  from  either  sense,  the  enonnity 
of  the  crime,  and  the  anger  of  God  enkindled  by  it,  is  suf- 
ficiently apparent  Every  act  of  wickedness  that  is  pu- 
nished with  immediate  vengeance,  will,  if  it  be  aggravated 
by  repetitions,  or  not  expiated  by  repentance,  incur  final 
condemnation ;  for  temporal  punishments  are  the  merciful 
admonitions  of  God,  to  avoid,  by  a  timely  change  of  con- 
duct, that  state  in  which  there  is  no  repentance,  and 
those  pains  which  can  have  no  end.  So  that  the  confi- 
dent and  presumptuous,  though  it  should  be  allowed  that 
only  temporal  punishments  are  threatened  in  the  text, 
are  to  remember,  that,  without  reformation,  they  will 
be  only  aggravations  of  the  crime,  and  that,  at  the 
last  day,  those  who  could  not  be  awakened  to  a  just  re- 
verence of  this  divine  institution,  will  be  deprived  of  the 
benefits  of  that  death,  of  which  it  was  estaUished  as  a 
perpetual  commemoration.    And  those  who  are  depressed 
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ssary  terrouis,  may  repel  any  temptations  (o 
despondency,  by  considering;,  that  the  crime  of  imworthy 
communiciitioii  is,  like  all  others,  only  unpardoned,  where 
it  is  iinrepcnted. 

Having  thus  8ho\vu  (he  danger  iucuired  by  an  unwor- 
ly  reception  of  the  sacrament,  it  is  necessary  to  inquire 

it  may  he  avoided,  Rn<l  to  consider, 
First:  What  it  is  to  eat  and  drink  unworthily. 
Sec-ondly  :  By   what  means  a  man  may  become  a 
worthy  partaker  of  the  Lord's  supper. 

iiBT:  1  am  to  consider  what  it  is  to  eat  and  drink 
.worthily. 

ITie  unworthiness  with  which  the  Corinthians  are  up- 
ided  by  the  apostle,  was,  iu  part,  such  as  the  present 
laled  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  the  assistance 
jwhich  religion  receives  from  the  civil  power,  make  it  un- 
[i^ccessary  to  censure,  since  it  is  not  now  committed  even 
by  the  most  presumptuous,  negligent,  or  profane.     It  wax 
'«  practice  amongst  them  to  assemhle  at  the  holy  table  in 
II  tumultuous  manner,  and    to   celebrate  the  eucharist 
with  indecency  and  riot.     But  though  stich  open  profana- 
tion of  tJiis  sacred  ordinance  is  not  now  to  be  apprehended, 
id,  therefore,  no  man  needs  to  be  cautioned  against  it. 
the  cause  which  produced  it  is  such,  as  we  cannot  too 
ixinusly  fear,  or  too  diligently  avoid ;  for  its  influences 
various  and  extensive,  and  often  weaken  the  efficacy 
the  sacrament,  though  they  produce  no  apparent  dis- 
lers  iu  the  celebration  of  it. 
The  Corinthians  fell   into  this  enormous  sin,  says  the 
itle,  "  not  discerning   the  Lord's  body,"  for  want  of 
■eming  the  importance  and  sanctity  of  the  institution, 
of  distinguishing  the  Lord's  body  from  the  common 
tments  of  bread  and  wine,  exhibited  on  common  occa- 
of  festive  jollity.     It  is,  therefore,  the  first  duty  of 
every  Christian  to  discern  the  Lord's  body,  or  to  impress 
upon  his  mind  a  just  idea  of  this  act  of  commemoration, 
commands  by  which  it  is  enforced,  of  the  great  bb- 
which  it  represents,  and  of  the  benefits  which  it 
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produces.  Without  these  reflections,  often  repeated,  and 
made  habitual  by  long  and  fervent  meditation,  eveiy  one 
will  be  in  danger  of  eating  and  drinking  unworthily,  of 
receiving  the  sacrament  without  sufficient  veneration, 
without  that  ardent  gratitude  for  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
that  steady  confidence  in  his  merits,  by  which  the  sacra- 
ment is  made  efficacious  to  his  salvation  ;  for  of  What  use 
can  it  be  to  commemorate  the  death  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind  without  faith,  and  without  thankfulness  ?  Such 
a  celebration  of  the  sacrament  is  nothing  less  than  a 
mockery  of  God,  an  act  by  which  we  ^^  approach  him  with 
our  Ups,  when  our  hearts  are  far  from  him  ;^'  and  as  such 
insincerity  and  negligence  cannot  but  be,  in  a  very  high 
degree,  criminal ;  as  he  that  eateth  and  drinketh  thus  nn- 
worthQy  cannot  but  promote  his  own  damnation,  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  inquire, 

Secondly:  By  what  means  a  man  may  become  a 
worthy  partaker  of  the  Lord^s  supper. 

The  method  by  which  we  are  directed  by  the  apostle  to 
prepare  ourselves  for  the  sacrament,  is  that  of  self-exami- 
nation, which  implies  a  careful  regulation  of  our  lives  by 
the  rules  of  the  gospel ;  for  to  what  purpose  is  our  ocm- 
duct  to  be  examined,  but  that  it  may  be  amended,  where 
it  appears  erroneous  and  defective  ?  The  duty  of  exami- 
nation, therefore,  is  only  mentioned,  and  repentance  and 
reformation  are  supposed,  with  great  reason,  inseparable 
from  it ;  for  nothing  is  more  evident,  than  that  we  are  to 
inquire  into  the  state  of  our  souls,  as  into  affairs  of  less, 
importance,  with  a  view  to  avoid  danger,  or  to  securs 
happiness.  When  we  inquire  with  regard  to  our  faidi, 
whether  it  be  sufficiently  vigorous  or  powerful,  whether 
it  regularly  influences  our  conduct,  restrains  our  pas- 
sions, and  moderates  our  desires;  what  is  intended  by 
the  duty,  but  that  if  we  find  ourselves  Christians  only  in 
name,  if  we  discover  that  the  example  of  our  Divine 
Master  has  little  force  upon  our  constant  conversation^ 
and  that  Grod  is  seldom  in  our  thoughts,  except  in  the 
solemn  acts  of  stated  worship,  we  must  then  endeaTour 
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Uf  imigorate  our  faith  l)y  reluming  frequently  tn  meditate 
upon  the  objects  of  it,  our  creation,  our  redemptiou,  the 
means  of  grace  and  the  hope  of  glory ;  and  to  eulighteti 
our  understandings,  and  awaken  our  affections,  by  the 
perusal  of  writings  of  piety,  itnd,  above  all,  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

If  any  man  in  his  examination  of  life,  discovers  that  ho 
has  been  guilty  of  fraud,  extortioD,  or  injury  to  his  neigh- 
bour, he  is  to  malte  reparation  to  his  utmost  ptiwer.  If 
he  linda  malice  or  hatred  lurking  in  his  mind,  he  must  ex- 
pel them  by  a  strong  resolution  never  to  comply  with 
their  motions,  or  to  suffer  them  to  lireak  out  in  any  real 
act  of  revenge.  If  he  observes  that  he  is  often  betrayed, 
by  paesionB,  or  appetites,  into  unlawful  methods  of  grati- 
fying them,  he  must  resolve  to  restrain  them  for  the  fu- 
ture, by  watcliing  and  fasting,  by  a  steady  temperance 
and  perpetual  vigilance. 

But  let  him  beware  of  vain  confidence  in  his  own  firm- 
ness, and  injplore,  by  fervent  and  sincere  prayer,  the  co- 
operation of  God's  grace  ivith  his  endeavours;  for  by 
grace  atone  can  we  hope  to  resist  the  numberless  tempta- 
tions that  perpetually  surround  us ;  by  grace  only  can  we 
reject  the  solicitations  of  pleasure,  repress  the  motions  of 
anger,  and  turn  away  from  the  allurementfi  of  ambition. 
And  this  graee,  when  sincerely  implored,  is  always 
granted  in  a  degree  sufficient  far  our  salvation;  and  it 
ought,  therefore,  to  be  one  of  the  first  parts  of  our  prepa- 
ration for  the  sacrament,  to  press  for  that  grace,  without 
which  our  examination  itself  will  he  useless,  because, 
without  it  no  pious  resolution  can  be  formed,  nor  any  vir- 
be  practised. 

As  therefore,  it  is  only  by  an  habitual  and  unrepented 
orthiness  that  damnation  is  incurred,  let  no  man  be 
(sed  with  despondency  for  any  past  irreverence  or 
coldness !  As  the  sacrament  was  instituted  for  one  of 
the  means  of  grace,  let  no  one,  who  sincerely  desires'  the 
ation  of  his  own  soul,  neglect  to  receive  it;  and  as 
lal  ]iunishment  is  denoiincerl  by  the  apostle  against 
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all  those  who  receive  it  unworthily,  Ifit  no  man  approach 
the  table  of  the  Lord,  without  repentance  of  his  former 
sins,  stedfietst  purposes  of  a  new  life,  and  full  confidence  in 
his  merits,  whose  death  is  represented  by  it 
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[PREACHED  ON  THE  THIRTIETH  OF  JANUARY.] 
<<  Where  envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion.*'     James  liL  16. 

That  the  life  of  man  is  unhappy,  that  his  days  are  nol 
only  few,  but  evil,  that  he  is  surrounded  by  dangers,  dis> 
tracted  by  uncertainties,  and  oppressed  by  calamitiei^ 
requires  no  proof.    This  is  a  truth,  which  every  man  con- 
fesses, or  which  he  that  denies  it,  denies  it  against  con- 
viction.   Accordingly  we  find  the  miseries  of  our  present 
state  lamented  by  writers  of  every  class,  from  the  inspired 
teachers  of  religion,  who  admonish  us  of  our  frailtir  and 
infelicity,  that  they  may  incite  us  to  labour  afiter  a  better 
state,  where  '^  there  is  fulness  of  joy,  and  pleasures  fiir 
evermore,'"  to  the  vainest  and  loosest  author,  whose  de- 
sign is  to  teach  methods,  not  of  improving,  but  of  wasting 
time,  and  whose  doctrine  St  Paul,  speaking  in  a  bor- 
rowed character,  has  well  expressed  in  one  short  senteneey 
"  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

When  such  is  the  condition  of  beings,  not  brute  and 
savage,  but  endowed  with  reason,  and  united  in  societj« 
who  would  not  expect  that  they  should  join  in  a  perpetual 
confederacy  against  the  certain,  or  fortuitous,  troubles  to 
which  they  are  exposed  ?  that  they  should  universally  co» 
operate  in  the  proportion  of  universal  felicity  ?  that  eveij 
man  should  easily  discover  that  his  own  happiness  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  every  other  man  ?  that  thousands  and 
inillions  should  continue  together,  as  partakers  of  .one 
common  nature  ?  and  that  every  eye  should  be  vigilanty 
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i  every  hand  active,  for  the  confiiniiilioii  of  case,  ami 
the  prcYentioii  of  misfortune  ? 

This  expectation  mi^ht  be  fonneJ  by  spc<"iilative  wis- 
dom, but  experience  will  soon  <iissipate  the  pleasing  illu- 
sion. A  slight  siii-vey  of  life  wiH  show  that,  instead  of 
hoping  to  he  happy  in  the  general  felicity,  eiery  man 
pursues  a  private  and  independent  interest,  proposes  tn 
himself  some  peculiar  convenience,  and  prizes  it  more, 
aa  it  is  less  attainable  by  others. 

When  the  ties  of  society  are  thus  broken,  and  the 
general  good  of  mankind  is  subdiTidcd  into  tlie  separate 
ndvantages  of  indiTiduals,  it  must  ne^icssarily  happen,  that 
many  will  desire  what  few  can  [lossess,  and  consequenlly, 
that  some  will  be  fortunate  by  the  disappointment,  or 
defcKt,  of  others,  and,  since  no  man  suffers  disappoint- 

^JBent  without  pain,  that  one  must  become  miserable  by 

^^BMher's  happiness. 

^^BXIiis  is,  however,  the  natural  condition  of  human  life. 

^^■i  it  is  not  possible  for  a  being,  necessitous  and  insuf- 
ficient as  man,  to  act  wholly  without  regard  to  his  inte- 
rest, BO  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  place  his  interest  at 
siich  a  distance  from  him,  as  to  tu-t  with  constant  and 
imifonn  diligence,  in  hopes  only  of  happinexs  dowing 
back  upon  him  in  iu  circulation  through  a  whole  com- 
munity, to  seek  his  own  good,  only  by  seeking  the  good 
of  all  others,  of  many  whom  he  cannot  know,  and  of 
many  whom  he  cannot  love.  Such  n  diffusion  of  interest, 
such  snbhmation  of  self-love,  is  to  all  difficult,  because  it 
so  places  the  end  at  a  great  cUstance  from  the  cndeavoiu' ; 
it  is  to  many  impossible,  because  to  many  the  end,  thus  re- 
moved, will  be  out  of  sight.  And  so  great  are  the  numbers 
of  those  whose  views  eithefr  nature  has  hoimded.  or  cor- 
ruption has  contracted,  that  whoever  labours  only  for  the 
publick  will  soon  be  left  Ui  labour  alone,  and  driven  from 
his  attention  to  the  universe,  which  his  single  care  will 
very  little  benefit,  to  the  iQsp(>ction  of  his  own  business, 

tthe  prosecution  of  his  private  wishes.     Every  man 
In  the  preneni  state  of  things,  wants  which  cannot 
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wait  for  publick  plenty,  and  vexations  which  miut  be 
quieted  before  the  days  of  universal  peacie.    And  no  man 
can  live  only  for  others,  unless  he  could  persuade  others 
(,  to  live  only  for  him. 

The  misery  of  the  world,  therefore,  so  fiEur  as  it  axisei 
from  inequality  df  conditions,  is  incurable.  These  are 
desires,  which  almost  all  feel,  but  which  all  cannot  gra- 
tify. Every  man  may,  without  a  crime,  study  his  own 
happiness,  if  he  be  careful  not  to  impede,  by  design,  the 
happiness  of  others.  In  the  race  of  hfe,  some  must  gain 
the  prize,  and  others  must  lose  it ;  but  the  prize  is  ho- 
nestly gained  by  him  who  outruns  his  competitor,  without 
endeavouring  to  overthrow  him. 

In  the  prosecution  of  private  interest,  which  providenee 
has  either  ordained,  or  permitted,  there  must  necessarily 
be  some  kind  of  strife.  Where  blessings  are  thrown  be- 
fore us,  as  the  reward  of  industry,  there  must  be  a  eon- 
stant  struggle  of  emulation.  But  this  strife  would  be 
without  confusion,  if  it  were  regulated  by  reason  and  re- 
ligion, if  men  would  endeavour  after  lawful  ends  by  law- 
ful means. 

But  as  there  is  a  laudable  desire  of  meliorating  the  con- 
dition of  life  which  communities  may  not  only  allow,  but 
encourage,  as  the  parent  of  useful  arts,  by  which  first  ne- 
cessity was  supplied,  and  conveniencies  will  always  be 
multiplied ;  as  there  is  likewise  an  honest  contention  finr 
preference  and  superiority,  by  which  the  powers  of  greater 
minds  are  pushed  into  action,  and  the  ancient  boondaaai 
of  science  are  overpast ;  so  there  is  likewise  a  strife,  of.  a 
pernicious  and  destructive  kind,  which  daily  distoibs  As 
quiet  of  individuals,  and  too  frequently  obstructs,  or  d»> 
tnrbs,  the  happiness  of  natioibs;  a  strife  which  afarays 
terminates  in  confusion,  and  which  it  is,  theieCDie,  evofj 
man's  duty  to  avoid  himself,  and  every  man's  interasfcli 
repress  in  others.  ;;.^f 

This  strife,  of  which  cometh  confusion,  the  aposdel^iik 
in  his  prohibition,  joined  with  envying.    And  daSf  i 
rience  will  prove,  Uiat  he  has  joined  tksBft  with.-gviM 
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"Inicty ;  for,  perhaps,  there  has  sclduiii  hecn  niiy  gicat  and 
lasting  strife  hi  the  worW,  of  which  eovy  was  not  either 
the  origioal  motive,  or  the  most  forcible  incentive,  The 
ravages  of  religious  enthusiasts,  and  the  wars  kindled  by 
difference  of  opinions,  mny,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  ca- 
lamities, which  cannot  properly  be  imputed  to  envy  ;  yet 
even  these  may  often  be  justly  suspected  of  arising  from  no 
higher  or  nobler  causes.  A  man  convinced  of  the  tmth 
of  his  own  teaet<<,  wishing  the  happiness  of  others,  and 
considering  happiness  as  the  certain  consequeuce  of  truth, 
is  necessarily  prompted  to  extend  his  opinions)  and  to  fill 
the  world  with  proselytes.  But  surely  pure  zeal  cannot 
carry  him  beyond  warm  dispute,  and  earnest  exhortation ; 
because  by  dispute  and  exhortation  alone  can  real  pro- 
selytes he  made.  Violence  may  extort  confession  from 
the  tongue,  hut  the  mind  must  remain  uuchanged.  Opi- 
nion, whether  false  or  true,  whether  founded  on  evidence, 
or  raised  by  prejudice,  stands  equally  unshaken  in  the 
tempests  of  commotion,  and  sets  at  defiance  the  flumes  of 
h<>stility,  and  the  sword  of  persecution. 

\o  man,  whose  reason  is  not  darkened  by  some  inordi- 
nate perturbation  of  mind,  can  possibly  judge  so  absurdly  [ 
of  beings,  partakers  of  the- same  nature  with  himself,  as  ( 
to  imagine  that  any  opinion  can  he  recommended  by  cru- 
elty and  mischief,  or  that  he,  who  cannot  perceive  the 
force  of  argument,  will  be  more  efficaciously  instructed 
hy  penalties  and  tortures.  The  power  of  punishment  is  to 
silence,  not  to  confute.  It,  therefore,  can  never  serve  for 
the  effectual  propagation,  or  obstruction,  of  doctrines.  It 
may,  indeed,  sometimes  hinder  the  dissemination  of  false- 
hood, and  check  the  progress  of  errour.  but  can  never 
promote  the  reception  of  truth. 

Whenever,  therefore,  we  find  the  teacher  jealous  of  the 

bottour  of  his  sect,  and  apparently  more  solicitous  to  see 

I  bis  opinions  established  than  approved,  we  may  conclude 

vihat  he  has  added  envy  to  his   zeal ;  and  that  he  feels 

t  more  pain  fiom  ihe  want  of  ncunj,  than  plmnirf  fnnn 

the  en^meiit  nf  truth. 
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It  is  the  present  mode  of  speculation  to  chaxge  these 
men  with  total  hypocrisy,  as  wretches  who  have  no  other 
design  but  that  of  temporal  advancement,  and  consider 
religion  only  as  one  of  the  means  by  which  power  is 
gained,  or  wealth  accumulated.    But  this  charge,  what- 
ever may  have  been   the  depravity  of  single   pevsonSf 
is  by  no   means   generally  true.      The  persecutor  and 
enthusiast  have  often  been  superiour  to  the  desixe  of 
worldly  possessions,  or,  at  least  have  been  abstracted 
from  it  by  stonger  passions.    There  is  a  kind  of  mer- 
cantile speculation,  which  ascribes  every  action   to  in- 
terest, and  considers  interest  as  only  another  name  fi>r 
pecuniary  advantage.     But  the  boundless  variety  of  hu- 
man affections  is  not  to  be  thus  easily  drcomacribed. 
Causes  and  effects,  motives  and  actions,  are  complicated 
and  diversified  without  end.    Many  men  make  party  snb- 
servient  to  personal  purposes ;  and  many  likewise  suffer 
all  private  considerations  to  be  absorbed  and  lost  in  their 
seal  for  some  publick  cause.     But  envy  still  operates, 
however  various  in  its  appearance,  however  disguised  bj 
specious  pretences,  or  however  removed  from  notice  bj 
intermediate  causes.     All  violence,  beyond  the  necessity  of 
self-defence,  is  incited  by  the  desire  of  humbling  the  op- 
ponent, and,  whenever  it  is  apphcd  to  the  decision  of  re- 
ligious questions,   aims   at  conquest,   rather   than  con- 
version. 

Since,  therefore,  envy  is  found  to  operate  so  often,  and 
so  secretly,  and  the  strife  which  arises  from  it  is  certain  to 
end  in  confrision,  it  is  surely  the  duty  of  every  man,  who 
desires  the  prosperity  of  his  country,  as  connected  with  a 
particular  community,  or  the  general  happiness  of  the 
world,  as  allied  to  general  humanity, 

First  :  To  consider,  by  what  tokens  he  may  discover 
in  himself,  or  others,  that  strife  which  springs  firom  eanjf 
and  ends  in  confrision.  "  -        , 

Secondly:    What    are  the  evils .  prodosed  hj  AM:^  J 
confusion  which  proceeds  from  strife.        *         ^. 

First  :  Let  us  consider,  by  what 
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ia  (lurselves,  or  others,  that  strife  wlm-li  springs  froui 
iVT,  and  enda  in  cunfusioii. 

That  strife  may  well  be  supposed  to  proceed  from  some 
ipt  pnseion,  which  is  carried  on  with  vehemeuce  dis- 
propordoned  tti  the  importance  of  the  end  openly  proposed. 
Men  natuniJly  value  ease  and  tranqiiillity  at  a  very  high 
i-ale,  and  will  not,  on  vei^  small  causes,  eitlier  suffer  la- 
botir.  or  excite  opposition.  When,  therefore,  any  man 
voluntarily  ea^.iges  in  tasks  of  difficulty,  and  incurs  dan- 
ger, or  suffers  hardships,  it  must  be  imagined  that  he  pro- 
poses to  himself  some  reward,  more  than  equivalent  to 
the  comforts  which  he  thus  resits,  and  of  which  he 
seems  to  triumph  ill  tlic  resijfuation  ;  and  if  it  cannot  be 
found  that  his  labours  tend  to  the  advancement  of  some  ~ 
end,  woithy  of  so  much  assiduity,  he  may  justly  I>o  sup-  - 
posed  to  have  fonne<)  to  himself  some  imaginaiy  interest, 
id  to  seek  his  gratification,  not  in  that  which  he  himself 
ins,  but  which  another  loses. 

It  is  a  token  that  strife  proceeds  from  unIa«-fiU  motives, 
when  it  is  prosecuU'd  by  unlawful  means.  He  that  seeks 
only  the  right,  and  only  for  the  sake  of  right,  will  not 
easily  suffer  himself  to  be  transported  beyond  the  just  aaid 
allowed  methods  of  attaining  it.  To  do  evil  that  good 
may  come,  can  never  be  the  purpose  of  a  man  who  has  not 
perverted  his  moraUty  by  some  false  principle  ;  and  false 
principles  are  not  so  often  collected  by  the  judgment,  as 
snatched  up  by  the  passions.  The  man  whose  duty  gives 
way  to  his  convenience,  who,  when  once  he  has  hxed  his 
upon  a  distant  end,  hastens  lu  it  by  violence  over  for- 
n  ground,  or  creeps  on  towa.vds  it  through  the  crot^- 
paths  of  fraud  and  stratagem,  as  he  has  evidently  some 
nther  guide  than  the  word  of  God.  must  be  supposed  to 
hare  likewise  some  other  purpose  than  the  glorj-  of  God, 
or  the  benefit  of  man. 

Thp  evidence  of  corrupt  designs  is  much  strengthened, 
len  unlawful  means  are  used,  in  preference  to  those 
leodcd  by  reason,  and  warrnntetl  byi 


^^way  ti 
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When  that  which  would  have  been  granted  to  lequesti 
or  yielded  to  remonstrance,  is  wantonly  seized  by  sudden 
violence,  it  is  apparent  that  violence  is  chosen  for  its  own 
sake,  and  that  the  claimant  pleases  himself,  not  with  the 
possession,  but  the  power  by  which  it  was  gained,  and 
the  mortification  of  him,  to  whom  his  superiority  has  not 
allowed  the  happiness  of  choice,  but  has  at  once  taken 
from  him  the  honour  of  keeping,  and  the  credit  of  resign- 
ing. 

There  is  another  token  that  strife  is  produced  by  the 
predominance  of  some  vitious  passion,  when  it  is  earned 
on  against  natural  or  legal  superiority.  This  token,  though, 
perhaps,  it  is  not  very  frequently  fallacious,  is  not  equally 
certain  with  the  former;  because  that  superiority  whidi 
nature  gives,  or  institutions  establish,  too  frequently  incitet 
insolence,  or  oppression ;  such  insolence  as  may  justly  be 
restrained,  and  such  oppression  as  may  be  lawfully  re- 
sisted.   Many  modes  of  tyranny  have  been  practised  in  the 
world,  of  which  it  is  more  natural  to  ask,  with  wonder, 
why  they  were  submitted  to  so  long,  than  why  they  were 
at  last  opposed  and  quelled.    But  if  history  and  experi- 
ence inform  us  that  power  and  greatness  grow  wanton  and 
licentious,  that  wealth  and  prosperity  elate  the  mind,  and 
enslave  the  luiderstanding  to  desire,  and  when  men  once 
find  that  no  one  has  power  to  control  them,  they  are  sel* 
dom  very  attentive  to  justice,  or  very  careful  to  oontrol 
themselves;  history  and  experience  will  Ukewise  show 
us,  that  the  contrary  condition  has  its  temptations  and  its 
crimes,  that  he,  who  considers  himself  as  subject  to  an- 
other, and  liable  to  suffer  by  caprice  or  wickedness,  often 
anticipates  the  evils  of  his  state,  imagines  himself  to  IImI 
what  he  only  fears,  and  imputes  every  failure  of  n^gl^ 
gence,  or  start  of  passion,  to  studied  tyranny  and  aetdad 
malevolence.   To  be  inferiour  is  necessarily  unpLearinfg;  4 
be  placed  in  a  state  of  inferiority  to  those  who  Jmm 
eminent  abilities,  or  transcendent  merit,  (whkh. 
pen  in  all  political  constitutions,)  ineieasM 
and  every  man  finds  in  himself  a  sir 
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throw  do«ii  from  iheir  elevated  state  Uioso  whom  he  obeys 
without  approbation,  whom  he  reverences  without  esteem. 
When  the  passions  are  once  in  motion,  they  are  uol  easily 
appeased,  or  checked.  He  that  has  once  concluded  it  law- 
ful to  resist  power,  when  it  wants  merit,  will  soon  find  a 
want  of  merit,  to  justify  his  resistance  of  power, 

Thus,  if  we  consider  the  conduct  of  individuals  towards 
each  other,  we  shall  commonly  iind  the  laboiuer  murmur- 
ing at  him  who  seems  to  live  by  easier  means.  We  shall 
hear  the  poor  repining  that  others  are  rich,  and  even  the 
rich  speaking  with  mahgnity  of  those  who  are  still  richer 
than  themselves. 

And  if  we  survey  the  condition  of  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwciilths,  it  will  always  be  observed,  that  govemuurs 
are  censured,  that  every  mischief  of  chance  is  imputed  to 
ill  designs,  and  that  nothing  can  persuade  mankind,  that 
they  are  not  injured  by  an  administration,  either  unskilful, 
or  corrupt.  It  is  very  difficult  always  to  do  right.  To  seem, 
always  to  do  right  to  those  who  desire  to  discover  wrong, 
is  scarcely  poaahle.  Every  man  is  ready  to  form  expecta- 
tions  in  his  own  favour,  such  as  never  can  be  gratified,  and 
which  will  yet  raise  complaints,  if  they  are  disappointed. 

.Such  is  commonly  the  disposition  with  which  men  look 
upon  those  who  are  placed  above  them,  and  with  such 
dispositions  we  cannot  liope  that  they  should  be  often 
pleuacd.  I^ife  is  a  state  of  imperfection ;  and  yet  every 
man  exacts  from  his  euperiours  consummate  wisdom,  and 
unfailing  virtue,  and,  whenever  he  sees,  or  believes  him- 
self U>  see,  either  vice  or  errour,  thinks  himself  at  liberty 
to  loosen  the  lies  of  duty,  and  pass  the  boundaries  of  snb- 
ordinatiou.  without  considering  that  of  such  strife  there 
t  oome  confiLsion,  or  without  knowing,  what  we  shall 

bider, 

■ECONOLY:  The  evils  and  mischiefs  produced  by  that 

ifufion  which  arises  from  strife. 

Pial  llie  doMtructi<ni  of  order,  and  the  abolition  of  stated 

Intiooa,  must  fill  the  wodd  iviili  tuicert«inty,  distruc- 

rwil  without  any  long  deduc- 
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tion  of  argument  Yet  it  bas  too  freqiiently  happened, 
that  those  who  either  feel  their  wishes  restrained,  see  their 
fortunes  wearing  a^vay,  or  imagine  their  merit  negleeted, 
and  their  abilities  employed  ufxm  busmess  unworthy  of 
tbeir  attention,  desire  times  of  tumult  and  distuibancey  as 
affording  the  fairest  opportunities  for  the  actLve  and  saga- 
cious to  distinguish  themselves,  and  as  throwing  open  the 
avenues  of  wealth  and  honour,  to  be  entered  by  thoee  who 
have  the  greatest  quickness  of  discernment,  and  celerity  of 
dispatch.  In  times  of  peace  every  thing  proceeds  in  a 
train  of  regularity,  and  there  is  no  sudden  advantage  tD 
be  snatched,  nor  any  unusual  change  of  condition  to  be 
hoped.  But  when  sedition  and  uproar  have  once  silenced 
law,  and  confounded  property,  then  is  the  hour  when 
chance  begins  to  predominate  in  the  world,  when  eveiy 
man  may  hope  without  bounds,  and  those  who  know  how 
to  improve  the  lucky  moment,  may  gain  in  a  day  what  no 
length  of  labour  could  have  procured,  without  the  concur- 
rence  of  casual  advantage. 

This  is  the  expectation  which  makes  some  hasten  on 
confusion,  and  others  look  with  concern  at  its  approach. 
But  what  is  this  other  than  gaining  by  universal  miaeiy, 
supplying  by  force  the  want  of  right,  and  rising  to  sudden 
elevation,  by  a  sudden  downfal  of  others  ? 

The  great  benefit  of  society  is  that  the  weak  are  pio- 
tectcd  against  the  strong,  llie  great  evil  of  confusion  is 
that  the  world  is  thrown  into  the  hands,  not  of  the  best, 
but  of  the  strongest ;  that  aU  certainty  of  possession  or 
acquisition  is  destroyed ;  that  every  man's  care  is  confined 
to  his  own  interest;  and  that  general  negligence  of  the 
general  good  makes  way  for  general  licentiousness. 

Of  the  strife,  which  this  day  brings  back  to  our  remem- 
brance, we  may  observe,  that  it  had  aU  the  tokens  of 
strife  proceeding  from  envy.  The  rage  of  the  fM*tton 
which  invaded  the  rights  of  the  church  and  monaxdiy, 
was  disproportionate  to  the  provocation  received.  The 
violence  with  which  hostility  was  prosecuted,  was  moie 
than  the  cause,  that  was  publickly  avowed,  could  incite  or 
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ly.  Personal  reseDtmeut  was  apparent  in  the  perae- 
cution  of  particular  men,  and  the  bitterness  of  faction 
broke  out  in  all  tlie  debates  upon  publick  questions.  No 
securilieB  could  quiet  suspicion,  no  concessions  could  sa- 
tiafy  exorbitance.  Usurpation  was  added  to  usurpation ; 
demand  was  accumulated  on  demand  i  and,  when  war  bad 
decided  a^inst  loyalty,  insult  wus  added  to  insult,  and 
exaction  to  exaction. 

As  the  end  was  unjust,  ibe  means  likewise  were  illegal. 
The  power  of  tlic  faction  commenced  by  clamouv,  was 
promoted  by  rebellion,  and  establisheil  by  murder;  by 
murder  of  the  most  atrocious  kind,  deliberate,  contume- 
lious, and  cruel ;  by  murder,  not  necessary  even  to  the 
if  those  by  whom  it  was  committed,  but  chosen  in 
Fetence  to  any  oiber  expedient  for  security. 
This  war  certainly  did  not  want  the  third  token  of  strife 
proceeding  from  envy.  It  was  a  war  of  the  rabble  against 
their  superiours ;  a  war,  in  which  the  lowest  and  basest  of 
the  people  were  encouraged  by  men  a  little  higher  than 
lliemselvea,  to  lift  their  hands  nipiinst  their  ecclesiastical 
and  civil  govemoiu^,  and  by  whicii  those  who  were  grown 
impatient  of  obedience,  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  power 
of  commanding. 

This  strife,  as  we  all  know,  ended  in  confusion.  Our 
laws  were  overruled,  our  rights  were  ab<ili8hed.  The 
lioldier  seized  upon  the  property,  the  fanatick  rushed  into 
the  chuu'h.  The  usurpers  gave  way  to  other  usurpers; 
the  schisinaticks  were  thnist  out  by  other  schismaticks ; 
the  people  felt  nothing  from  their  masters  but  alternatives 
of  oppression,  And  heard  nothing  from  their  teachers  but 
juietieE  of  errour. 

luch  was  the  strife,  and  such  was  the  confusion.  Such 
the  evils  which  God  sometimes  permits  to  fall  upon 
ions,  when  they  stand  seciu^  m  their  own  greatness, 
and  forget  their  dependence  on  universal  sovereignly, 
:iftpart  from  the  laws  of  their  Maker,  corrupt  the  purity  of 
worship,  or  swerve  from  the  truth  of  his  revelation. 
;b  rvils  sun-ly  we  have  too  much  reason  t<i  fear  ii^fain. 


i» 
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bk^  '/tiMT  hunuxn  airtir/nft.  to  the  desire  of 
nrA  to  lie  decri^:  nr/r  u  it  Imn  irenerallT  alkmedL 
tlwrjr  liAve  lieen  perf  ert«d  to  rerr  different  endft  firm 
irfaieh  tfaej  were  intended  to  pronute.  Tins  is  m  ii«dbp 
irbiefa  it  w/Mld  l#e  rerr  raperflnoos  to  prore  I 
m  jIIiMtrAte  hy  frxamplrA.  Elrerj  pofre  of  historr. 
MMTeri  //r  proiane,  wiU  furnish  09  abandantlj  with  in- 
utMiWAih  of  nilern  that  have  deviated  frmn  jnsticey  and  aob- 
jeetK  tliai  have  foi^itten  their  allegiance;  of  nations  nmied 
hy  tlje  tyranny  of  (rrnrinnouni,  and  of  govemoon  oretbone 
hy  the  nuulnewi  of  the  pojmlace.  Instead  of  a  ooncnrrenee 
Udween  govenioiir  and  Kiibjects  for  their  mntnal  advui. 
tage,  they  M-r;m  Up  have  cr^nsidered  each  other,  not  as 
allien  or  frieniLt,  Uf  l>e  aide^I  or  Kupported,  but  as  enemies, 
wh«iM;  prrm|tf5rity  was  inconsistent  with  their  own,  and 
who  were,  therefore,  U>  )m;  subdued  by  open  force,  or  sab- 
Jeeted  by  necret  Htratagemft. 

JlitiN  have  slavery  and  licentiousness  succeeded  one 
anothi'r,  and  anarchy  and  despotick  power  alternately  pre- 
vntUal.  Virtue  hns,  at  one  time,  stood  exposed  to  the 
piinishinents  of  vice ;  and  vice,  at  another  time,  eqjojed 
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the  security  and  privileges  of  virtue.  Nor  have  commu- 
nities suffered  more,  when  they  were  exposed  to  the  pas- 
sions and  caprices  of  one  man,  however  cruel,  amhitious, 
or  insolent,  than  when  all  restraiut  has  been  taken  off  the 
actions  of  men  by  publick  confusions,  and  every  one  left 
at  fidl  liberty  to  indulge  his  own  desires,  and  comply, 
without  fear  of  punishment,  with  his  wildest  imaginations. 
Man  is,  for  the  most  part,  equally  unhappy,  when  sub- 
jected, without  redress,  to  the  passions  of  another,  or  left, 
without  control,  to  the  dominion  ol'  his  own.  This  every 
man,  however  unwilling  he  may  be  to  own  it  of  himself, 
will  very  readily  acknowledge  of  his  neighbour.  No  man 
knows  any  one,  except  himself,  whom  he  judges  fit  to  be 
set  free  from  the  coercion  of  laws,  and  to  be  abandoned 
entirely  to  his  own  choice.  By  this  consideration  have  all 
civilized  nations  been  induced  to  the  enactions  of  penal 
laws,  laws  by  which  every  man's  danger  becomes  every 
man's  safety,  and  by  which,  though  all  are  restrained,  yet 
ail  are  benefited. 

Government  is,  therefore,  iiecessary,  in  the  opinion  of 
every  one,  to  the  safety  of  particular  men,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  society ;  and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  maxim 
universally  admitted,  that  "  the  people  cannot  rejoice,  ex- 
cept the  righteous  are  in  authority ;"  that  no  publick 
prosperity,  or  private  quiet,  can  be  hoped  for,  but  from  the 
justice  and  wisdom  of  those,  to  whom  the  administration 
of  affairs,  and  the  execution  of  the  laws,  is  committed.  For 
corrupt  governments  operate,  with  equal  force  and  efficacy, 
to  tile  destruction  of  a  people,  as  good  governments  U) 
their  preservation. 

But  that  autliority  may  never  swell  into  tyranny,  or 
languish  into  supineness,  and  that  subjection  may  never 
degenerate  into  slavery,  nor  freedom  kindle  into  rebel- 
lion, it  may  be  proper,  both  for  those  who  are  entruated 
with  power,  and  those  from  whom  ohedienre  is  reqnired, 
to  consider, 

F1B8T :  How  much  it  is  the  duty  of  those  in  authority 

k promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. 
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Secondly  :  By  what  means  die  happiiiess  c{  die  peo- 
ple may  be  most  effectually  promoted.  ' 

Thirdly  :  How  the  people  are  to  assist  mnd  findia 
the  endeavours  of  their  govemonis. 

First  :  How  much  it  is  the  duty  of  thoae  in  audiaiity 
to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  people. 

If  it  be  true  in  general  that  no  man  is  born  mevely  fiv 
his  own  sake,  to  consult  his  own  advantage  or  pleasme, 
unconnected  with  the  good  of  others ;  it  is  yet  more  evi- 
dently true  of  those  who  are  exalted  into  high  rank,  dig- 
nified with  honours,  and  vested  with  authority.  Their 
superiority  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  sancdon  for  laii- 
ness,  or  a  privilege  for  vice.  They  are  not  to  ccmoeivey 
that  their  passions  are  to  be  allowed  a  wider  range,  or 
their  appetites  set  more  free  from  subjection  to  Teaaon, 

than  those  of  others.    Thev  are  not  to  consult  their  owa 

• 

glorj',  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  others ;  or  to  gratify 
their  avarice,  by  plimdering  those  whom  diligence  and 
labour  have  entitled  to  affluence.  They  are  not  to  con- 
ceive that  power  gives  a  right  to  oppress,  and  to  punisfa 
those  who  murmur  at  oppression.  They  are  to  look  upon 
their  power,  and  their  greatness,  as  instruments  placed  ia 
their  hands,  to  be  employed  for  the  publick  advantage. 
They  are  to  remember  they  are  placed  upon  an  eminence, 
that  their  examples  may  be  more  conspicuous,  and  that, 
therefore,  they  must  take  care,  lest  they  teach  those  vices 
which  they  ought  to  suppress.  They  must  reflect,  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  secure  property  from  the  attempts  of  rapinr 
and  robbery,  and  that  those  whom  they  protect  will  be 
very  little  benefited  by  their  care,  if  what  they  rescue  fimni 
others  they  take  away  themselves. 

It  appears  from  those  struggles  for  dominion,  whidi 
have  filled  the  world  with  war,  bloodshed,  and  deoolatiaii, 
and  have  torn  in  pieces  almost  all  the  states  and  Idiig- 
doms  of  the  earth,  and  from  those  daily  contests  for  aob- 
ordinate  authority,  which  disturb  the  quiet  of  "nnlkr 
societies,  that  there  is  somewhat  in  power  more  plenring 
than  in  any  other  enjoyment ;  and,  consequently,  to  be- 
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ston-  upon  man  the  happiness  of  ruling  oUier«,  U  lu  bestow 
upon  hira  the  greatest  benefit  he  is  capable  of  receiving;. 
Nothing  then  can  equal  the  obhgation  of  govemours  to 
the  people,  and  nothing  but  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude 
can  make  them  careless  of  the  interests,  or  unconeerued  at 
the  misfortunes,  of  those  to  whom  they  owe  that,  for 
which  no  danger  has  l)ecn  thought  too  dreadful  to  be  en- 
countered, no  labour  loo  te<)ious  to  he  undei^one,  and  no 
crime  too  horrible  to  be  comnuited. 

Gratitude  is  a  species  of  justice.     He  that  requites  a 
hbenefit  may  be  said,  in  some  sense,  to  pay  a  debt ;  and, 
uf  course,  he  that  foists  favours  received  may  be  accused 
P  of  neglecting  to  pay  what  he  cannot  he  denied  to  owe. 
But  this  is  not  the  only  sense  in  which  justice  may  be 
said  to  require  from  the  govemour  an  attention  to  the 
wants  and  jietitions  of  the  people.     He  tliat  engages  in 
the  management  of  publick  business,  tnke.s  a  tnrst  upon 
,  which  it  woe  in  his  power  to  decline,  and  which  he 
"JB,  therefore,  bound  to  dischaigc  with  (hligence  and  fide- 
lity ;  a  tnist  which  is  of  the  hig;hest  honour,  because  it  is 
of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  import«nce,  a  trust  which  in- 
eludes,  not  only  the  care  of  the  property,  but  the  morals 
of  the  people. 

it  is  Willi  thii  justest  reason,  that  large  revenues,  pom- 

;       pons  titles,  and  all   that  contriVjutes  to   the  happiness  of 

^Btiiife,  are  annexed  to  these  high  offieeH;  for  what  reward 

^■can  he  too  great  for  him,  to  whom  multitudes  are  indebted 

^g   tor  the  secure  enjoyment  of  their  possessions?  for  him, 

whose  authority  cheeks  the  progress  of  Wee,  and  assists 

the  advancement  of  virtue,  restrains  the  violence  of  the  op- 

pressour,  and  asserts  the  cause  of  the  injured  ?  These  are, 

doubtless,  merits  above  the  common  rate,  merits  which 

can  hardly  be  too  loudly  celebrated,  or  too  liberally  re- 

::       warded. 

^L     But  it  is  always  to  be  nbserred,  that  he  only  deserves 
^Ktbe  recompense,  who  performs  the  work  for  which  it 
^B'lnroposed ;  and  that  he  who  wears  the  honours,  and  re- 
^B'lieives  the  revenues,  of  an  exalted  nation,  without  attend. 
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ing  to  the  duties  of  his  post,  is,  in  a  tcij  high  deyee,  cii- 
mjDal,  both  iu  the  eye  of  God  and  man. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  certain  and  apparent  dotr  of 
those  that  are  in  authority,  to  take  care  that  the  peo- 
ple may  rejoice,  and  diligently  to  inquire,  what  is  to  he 
considered!. 

Secondly  :  By  what  means  the  happiness  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  most  effectually  promoted. 

In  political,  as  well  as  natural  disorders,  the  greater 
errour  of  those  who  commonly  undertake,  either  ciiie  or 
preservation,  is,  that  they  rest  in  second  causes,  widiost 
extending  their  search  to  the  remote  and  original  somecs 
of  evil.  They,  therefore,  obviate  the  immfrfislp  evil,  but 
leave  the  destructive  principle  to  operate  again ;  and  have 
their  work  for  ever  to  begin,  like  the  husbandman  who 
mows  down  the  heads  of  noisome  weeds,  instead  of  palling 
up  the  roots. 

The  only  uniform  and  perpetual  cause  of  pnUick  hap- 
piness is  publick  virtue.  The  effects  of  all  other  things 
which  are  considered  as  advantages,  will  be  found  casual 
and  transitory.  Without  virtue  nothing  can  be  secuieiy 
possessed,  qr  properly  enjoyed. 

In  a  country  like  ours,  the  great  demand,  which  is  for 
ever  repeated  to  our  govemours,  is  for  the  secnri^  ci 
property,  the  confirmation  of  liberty,  and  the  extension 
of  commerce.  All  this  we  have  obtained,  and  all  this  we 
possess,  in  a  degree  which,  perhaps,  was  never  granted  to 
any  other  people.  Yet  we  still  find  something  wantiiy 
to  our  happiness,  and  turn  ourselves  round  on  all  rides, 
with  perpetual  restlessness,  to  find  that  remedy  for  our 
evils  which  neither  power  nor  policy  can  afford. 

That  established  property  and  inviolable  fireedom  are 
the  greatest  of  pc jlitical  felicities,  no  man  can  be  supposed 
likely  to  deny.  To  depend  on  the  will  of  another,  to  la- 
bour for  that,  of  which  arbitrary  power  can  prohibit  the 
enjoyment,  is  the  state  to  which  want  of  reason  has  sub- 
jected the  brute.  To  be  happy  we  must  know  our  own 
rights ;  and  we  must  know  them  to  be  safe. 
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Kill  though  this  kuowled^  be  necessary  to  happinesB, 
this  knowledge  is  not  sufficient.  Liberty,  if  not  r^ulated 
by  virtue,  can  be  only  license  to  do  evil ;  and  property, 
if  not  Tirtiioualy  enjoyed,  con  only  corrupt  the  jwssessour, 
and  give  him  the  power  to  injure  others.  Trade  may 
mitke  us  rich ;  but  riches,  n-ithout  goodness,  cannot  make 
UB  happy. 

Let  us,  however,  suppose  that  these  external  gooda 
have  that  power  which  wisdom  cannot  believe,  and  which 
experience  never  could  confirm  ;  let  us  suppose  that  riches 
and  liberty  could  make  us  happy.  It  then  remains 
to  be  considered  how  riches  and  liberty  can  be  secured. 
To  this  the  politician  has  a  ready  answer,  that  they  are 
Ut  he  secured  by  laws  wisely  formed,  and  vigorously  ex- 
ecuted. But,  as  laws  can  be  made  only  by  a  small  part  of 
an  extensive  empire,  and  must  be  executed  by  a -part  yet 
far  smaller,  what  shall  protect  us  against  the  laws  them- 
selves ?  And  how  shall  we  be  certain,  tliat  they  shall  not 
be  madi-  without  regard  to  tlie  publick  good,  or  shall  not 
bo  perwrted  to  opiircBsion  by  the  ministers  of  justice  ? 

Biit  if  prosperity,  and  laws,  by  which,  as  far  jis  the  mu- 
tability of  this  world  permits,  that  prosperity  is  made  perma- 
nent and  safe,  cannot  make  the  people  happy,  what  is  it 
the  govemours  can  do  ?  How  far  is  their  care  to  be  extruded, 
and  what  more  can  skill  and  vigilance  perform  ?  The  wis- 
dom of  mankind  has  been  exercised  in  inquiries  how 
riches  may  be  gained  and  kept ;  how  the  different  claims  of 
men  may  be  adjusted  without  violence  ;  and  how  one  part 
of  the  community  may  be  restrained  from  cncroachmenis 
on  the  other.  For  this  end  governments  have  been  in- 
stituted,  in  all  their  various  forms,  with  much  study,  and 
too  often  with  much  bloodshed.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
all  this,  if,  when  these  ends  are  obtained,  there  is  yet  so 
much  wanting  to  felicity? 

I  lun  far  from  intending  to  insinuate,  that  the  studies 
of  political  wisdom,  or  the  labours  of  legislative  patriotism, 

I  have  been  vain  and  idle.  They  are  useful,  but  not  effec- 
toal :  they  are  conducive  to  that  end,  which  vet  tliev  can- 
I 
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not  fully  gain.  The  legislator,  who  does  what  h\ 
power  can  attain  towards  the  felicity  of  his  fellow  crea- 
tures, is  not  to  be  censured,  because,  by  the  imbecility  of 
all  human  endeavours,  he  tajis  of  his  purpose ;  unlen 
he  has  become  culpable,  by  ascribing  too  much  to  Us 
own  powers,  and  arretted  to  his  industry,  or  his  wit« 
that  efficacy  which  wit  and  industry  must  alwa}rs  want, 
unless  some  higher  power  lends  them  assistance,  and  co- 
operates with  them. 

The  husbandman  may  plough  his  fields  with  industxy,  and 

sow  them  with  skill ;  he  may  manure  them  copiously,  and 

fence  them  carefully ;  but  the  harvest  must  depend  at  last 

on  celestial  influence ;  and  all  his  diligence  is  frustrated, 

unless  the  sun  sheds  its  warmth,  and  the  clouds  pour 

down  their  moisture. 

/      Thus,  in  all  human  affairs,  when  prudence  and  industiy 

;  have  done  their  utmost,  the  work  is  left  to  be  completed 

by  supcriour  agency ;  and  in  the  secmrity  of  peace,  and  ata- 

I  bility  of  possession,  our  policy  must  at  last  call  for  hdp 

upon  religion. 

Human  laws,  however  honestly  instituted,  or  however 
vigorously  enforced,  must  be  limited  in  their  effect,  partly 
by  our  ignorance,  and  partly  by  our  wickedness.  Daily 
experience  may  convince  us,  that  all  the  avenues  by  whidi 
injury  and  oppression  may  break  in  upon  life,  cannot  be 
guarded  by  positive  prohibitions.  Every  man  sees  and 
may  feel  evils,  which  no  law  can  punish.  And  not  only 
will  there  always  remain  possibilities  of  guilt,  which  le- 
gislative foresight  cannot  discover,  but  the  laws  will  be 
often  violated  by  wicked  men,  whose  subtle^  eludes  de- 
tection, and  whom,  therefore,  vindictive  justice  cannot 
bring  within  the  reach  of  punishment. 

These  deficiencies  in  civil  life  can  be  supplied  only  by 
religion.  The  mere  obser\'er  of  human  laws  avoids  only 
such  offences  as  the  laws  forbid,  and  those  only  when  the 
laws  can  detect  his  delinquency.  But  he  who  acts  widi 
the  perpetual  consciousness  of  the  Divine  presence,  and 
considers  himself  as  accountable  for  all  his  actions  to  the 
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irreversible  and  unerring  judgment  of  Omniscience,  lias 
other  motires  of  action,  and  other  reiisous  of  forbearance. 
He  is  equollj  restrained  from  evil,  in  publick  life,  and  in 
secret  solitude ;  and  has  only  one  rule  of  action,  by  which 
"  he  does  to  others,  what  he  would  tliat  others  should  do 
to  Iiim,"  and  wonts  no  other  enforcement  of  his  duty,  tliaii 
the  fear  of  future  punishment,  and  the  hope  of  future 
rewards. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  g:o?ernour  is  to  diffuse 
through  the  community  a  spirit  of  rehgion,  to  endeavour 
iliat  a  sense  of  the  Divine  authority  should  prevwl  iu  all 
orders  of  men,  and  that  the  laws  should  he  obeyed,  in 
Bubonlination  to  the  universal  and  unchaugeahlc  edicts  of 
the  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world. 

How  religion  may  )»  most  effectually  promoted,  is  an 
inquiry  which  every  govcmonr  ought  diligently  to  make ; 
and  he  that  inquires,  with  real  wishes  for  information,  will 
soon  know  his  duty ;  for  providence  has  seldom  made  the 
same  things  necessary  and  abstruse. 

That  rehgion  may  be  invigorated  and  diffused,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  the  extcmiil  order  of  rehgion  he  diligently 
niaiiitained,  that  the  solemnities  of  worship  be  duly  ob- 
served, and  a  proper  reverence  preserved  for  the  limes  and 
the  places  appropriated  to  piety.  The  appropriations  of 
time  and  place  are,  indeed,  only  means  to  the  great  end  of 
hohness ;  but  they  are  means,  without  which  the  end 
cannot  be  obtained ;  and  every  man  must  have  observed, 
how  much  corruption  prevails,  where  the  attention  to 
publick  worship  and  to  holy  seasons  is  broken  or  relaxed. 
Those  that  have  in  their  hands  the  disposal  of  riches  or 
honours,  ought  to  bestow  them  on  persons  who  are  most 
eminent  for  sanctity  of  life.  For  though  no  man  ought 
to  consider  temporary  goods  as  the  proper  rewanis  of  reli- 
gious duties,  yet  they,  who  have  them  to  give,  are  ohhged 
lo  distribute  tlicm  in  such  a  manner  as  may  make  them 
J  most  usehil  to  the  publick ;  and  they  will  be  most  useful, 
L^ben  they  increase  the  beneficence,  and  enlarge  ilie  in- 
Tnence  of  piety. 
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It  yet  remains  that  govemours  cooperate  with  their  laws 
by  their  own  examples,  and  that  bs,  by  their  heig^ht  of 
place,  they  are  always  conspicuous,  they  exhibit  to 
those  eyes  which  are  turned  upon  them  **  the  beauty  of 
holiness.*' 

The  present  state  of  the  world,  however,  affords  us  little 
hope,  that  virtue  can,  by  any  government,  be  so  strongly 
impressed,  or  so  widely  diffused,  as  to  supersede  the  ne- 
cessity of  suppressing  wickedness.  In  the  most  diligent 
cultivation  of  the  happiest  soil,  weeds  wiU  sometimes  ap- 
pear among  fruits  and  flowers,  and  ail  that  vigilance  and 
labour  can  ido  is  to  check  them  as  they  rise.  However 
virtue  may  be  encouraged  or  rewarded,  it  can  never  appear 
to  all  minds  the  shortest  means  of  present  good.  Thoe 
will  always  be  those  who  would  rather  grow  xich  by  finaod, 
than  by  diligence,  and  who  will  provide  for  vitious  plea* 
sures  by  violence,  rather  than  by  labour.  Against  the  at- 
tempts and  artifices  of  such  men,  whence  have  simplidtj 
and  innocence  their  defence  and  security  ?  Whence,  but 
from  the  Lex  amiatay  the  vindictive  law,  that  stands  forth 
the  champion  of  the  weak,  and  the  protectress  of  the 
innocent  ? 

Nor  is  quiet  and  security  in  danger  only  from  oormpl 
minds ;  for  honest  and  beneficent  men  m^ht  often,  were 
not  the  law  to  interpose,  disturb  society,  and  fill  the 
country  with  violence.  Two  men,  both  of  them  wise,  and 
both  of  them  virtuous,  may  lay  claim  to  the  same  poaaes- 
sion,  with  pretensions,  to  the  world  specious,  in  their  own 
thoughts  just.  Such  disputes  can  be  terminated  only  by 
force  or  law.  Of  force,  it  is  apparent,  that  the  exertion 
of  it  is  an  immediate  evil,  and  that  prevalence  at  last  wiU 
be  no  proof  of  justice.  Of  law,  the  means  are  gentle  and 
inoffensive,  and  the  conclusion  not  only  the  confirmatioii 
of  property,  but  the  establishment  of  right.  For  this 
power  of  the  law  virtue  itself  will  leave  employment; 
for  though  crimes  would  hardly  be  committed  but  by  pre- 
dominance of  passion,  yet  litigation  must  always  subaist 
while  there  is  difference  of  opinion.    We  can  hope  bat 
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fajntly  for  the  time  when  all  men  shall  be  honest;  hut 
the  time  seems  still  more  remote  in  which  all  men  shall 
be  wise ;  and  until  we  may  be  able  to  settle  all  claims  for 
oureelvcB,  let  us  rejoice  that  there  is  kw  to  adjust  them 

The  care,  however,  of  the  best  g:ovemour  may  he 
fniBtratcd  by  disobedience  and  perverseness ;  and  the  beat 
laws  may  strive  in  vain  against  radicated  wickedness. 

It  is,  therefore,  fit  to  consider. 

Thirdly:  How  the  people  are  to  assist  and  further  the 
cndearours  of  their  govemours. 

As  all  government  is  power  exerted  by  few  upon  many, 
it  is  apparent,  that  nations  canuot  be  governed  but  by 
their  own  consent.  The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  subjects 
is  obedience  to  the  laws ;  such  obedience  as  is  the  effect, 
not  of  compulsion,  but  of  reverence  ;  such  as  arises  from 
a  conviction  of  the  instability  of  human  virtue,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  some  coercive  power,  which  may  restrain 
the  exorbitances  of  passions,  and  check  the  career  of  na- 
tural desires, 

No  man  thinks  laws  unnecessary  for  others ;  and  no  - 
man,  if  he  considers  liis  own  inherent  frailty,  can  justly 
think  them  imnecessary  for  himaelf.  The  wisest  man  is 
not  always  wise,  and  the  best  man  is  not  always  good. 
We  all  sometimes  want  the  admonition  of  law,  as  supple- 
mental to  the  dictates  of  reason,  and  the  suggestions 
of  conscience.  And  he  that  encourages  irreverence,  in 
himself,  or  others,  to  publick  institutions,  weakens  all  the 
human  securities  of  peace,  and  aJl  the  corroborations  of 
virtue. 

Tliat  the  proper  influence  of  government  may  be  pre- 
served, and  that  the  fiberty  which  a  just  distribution  of 
power  naturally  suppoi-ts  may  not  opemle  to  its  destrue- 
lion,  it  is  always  to  be  remembered,  that  even  the  errours 
and  deficiencies  of  authority  must  be  treated  with  respect. 
All  institutions  are  defective  by  their  nature ;  and  all 
rulers  have  their  imperfections,  like  other  men.     But,  as 

it  every  failing  makes  a  bad  man,  so  not  every  errour 
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makes  a  bad  gOYemment;  and  he  that  considers  how  few 
can  properly  adjust  their  own  houses,  will  not  wonder 
that  into  the  multiplicity  of  national  affairs  deception  or 
negligence  should  sometimes  find  their  way.  It  is  like- 
wise necessary  to  remember,  that  as  government  is  difficult 
to  be  administered,  it  is  difficult  to  be  understood ;  and 
that  where  very  few  have  capacity  to  judge,  very  few  have 
a  right  to  censure. 

The  happiness  of  a  nation  must  arise  from  the  com- 
bined endeavours  of  govemours  and  subjects.  The  duties 
of  governing  can  be  the  lot  of  few,  but  all  of  us  hare  the 
duties  of  subjects  to  perform ;  and  every  man  ought  to 
incite  in  himself,  and  in  his  neighbour,  that  ohedienoe 
to  the  laws,  and  that  respect  to  the  chief  magistrate,  which 
may  secure  and  promote  concord  and  quiet.  Of  this,  as 
of  all  other  virtues,  the  true  basis  is  religion.  The  laws 
will  be  easily  obeyed  by  him  who  adds  to  human  sanctioiis 
the  obligations  of  conscience  ;  and  he  will  not  easily  be 
disposed  to  censure  his  superiours,  whom  religion  has  made 
acquainted  with  his  own  failings. 


^^»#K^^^#^<»»<^»^^^^>^ 
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[WRnTEN  BY  DR.  JOHNSON,  FOR  THE  FUNERAL  OF  fflS  WIFE.] 

**  JetUK  said  unto  her,  I  am  tlic  resarrection  and  the  life :  he  that  bt- 
licveth  in  me,  though  he  were  dead,  yet  shall  he  live :  And 
liveth,  and  bclieveth  in  me,  shall  never  die."    John  zi.  35^  96.  in 
part. 


To  afford  adequate  consolations  to  the  last  hour,  to 
the  gloomy  passage  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death,  and  to  ease  that  anxiety,  to  which  beiiifl^  ^pUff^ 
scient  of  their  own  dissolirfion,  and  consdoos  of  fl^* 
danger,  must  be  necessarily  exposed,  is  the  prfi 
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right  of  heavenly  doctrine  has  never  been  imparled,  how- 
ever formidable  for  power,  or  illustiious  for  wisdom,  have 
wanted  that  knowledge  of  their  future  state  which  alone 
can  give  comfort  to  misery,  or  security  to  enjoyment ;  and 
have  l>eeii  forced  to  rush  forwards  to  the  (jrave,  through 
the  darkness  of  ignorance ;  or,  if  they  happened  to  be 
more  reiined  and  inquisitive,  to  solace  their  passage  with 
the  fallacious  and  uncertain  glimmer  uf  {>hilosophy. 

There  were,  doubtless,  at  all  times,  as  there  are  now, 

many  who  lived  with  very  UttJc  thought  concexuing  Uieir 

end ;  many  whose  time  was  wholly  hlled  up  by  publick 

ordomestick  business,  by  the  pursuits  of  ambition,  or  the 

^^fc^c  of  riches ;  many  who  dissolved  themselves  in  luxu- 

^^■DOs  enjnyment,  and,  when  they  could  lull  their  minds  by 

^^■^  present  pleasure,  had  no  regard  to  distant  events,  but 

^^Htbheld  their  imaginatiou  from  sallying  out  into  futurity, 

^^K  catching  any  tcrrour  that  might  iutt^rrupt  their  i|uiet ; 

^^pBd  there  were  many  who  rose  so  Httle  above  luiimal  life, 

that  they  were  completely  engroraed  by  ihe  objects  about 

them,  and  had  their  views  extended  no  further  than  to 

the  next  hour ;  in  whom  the  ray  of  reason  was  half  ex- 

fict,  and  had  neither  hopes  nor  fears,  but  of  some  near 
rantage,  of  some  pressing  dauf^cr. 
But  multitudes  there  must  always  he,  and  greater  mid- 
litudes  as  arts  and  civihty  prevail,  who  cannot  wholly 
withdraw  their  thoughts  from  death.  All  cannot  be  dis- 
tracted with  business,  or  stunned  with  the  clamoiu's  of 
assemblies,  or  llie  shouts  of  armies.  All  cannot  live  in 
the  [>eq»'tual  dissipation  of  Buecessivc  diversions,  nor  will 
all  enslave  their  understandings  to  their  senses,  and  seek 
felicity  in  Ihe  gross  gratiiicaticins  of  appetite.  Some 
muNt  always  ken-p  tlieir  reason  and  their  fancy  in  iicliou, 
WkI  Keek  thither  honour  or  pleasure  Irom  intellectual  opern- 
^^  r  sluggish, 

be  in  tjmc   fixed  or  awakened ;  kuowledge  will  be 
^teloally  diffused,  attd  curiosity  hourly  cnlnrged. 

|tiu.  in  motion,  when 
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the  mind  had  broken  loose  from  the  ahacklesof  sense,  and 
made  excursions  to  remote  conseqaenees,  the  fiist  ccnui- 
deration  that  would  stop  her  course  must  be  incessant 
waste  of  life,  the  approach  of  age,  and  the  certainty  of 
death ;  the  approach  of  that  time,  in  which  strength  mnst 
{aily  and  pleasure  fly  away,  and  the  certainty  of  that  dino- 
lution  which  shaU  put  an  end  to  all  the  prospects  of  this 
world.     It  is  impossible  to  think,  and  not  sometimes  to 
think  on  death.    Hope,  indeed,  has  many  powers  of  ddn- 
sion ;  whatever  is  possible,  however  unlikely,  it  will  tesdi 
us  to  promise  ourselves ;  but  death  no  man  has  escaped, 
and,  therefore,  no  man  can  hope  to  escape  it.     From  this 
dreadful  expectation  no  shelter  or  refuge  can  be  finmd. 
Whatever  we  see,  forces  it  upon  us ;  whatever  is,  new  or 
old,  flourishing  or  declining,  either  directly,  or  by  very 
short  deduction,  leads  man  to  the  consideration  of  his  end; 
and  accordingly  we  find,  that  the  fear  of  death  has  always 
been  considered  as  the  great  enemy  of  human  quiet,  the 
polluter  of  the  feast  of  happiness,  and  embitteier  of  the  cop 
of  joy.  The  young  man  who  rejoiceth  in  his  youth,  amidst 
his  musick  and  his  gaiety,  has  always  been  disturbed  with 
the  thought,  that  his  youth  will  be  quickly  at  an  end.  The 
monarch,  to  whom  it  is  said  that  he  is  a  God,  has  always 
been  reminded  by  his  own  heart,  that  he  shall  die  like 
man. 

This  unwelcome  conviction,  which  is  thus  continoally 
pressed  upon  the  mind,  every  art  has  been  employed  to 
oppose.  The  general  remedy,  in  all  ages,  has  been  to 
chase  it  away  from  the  present  moment,  and  to  gain  a 
suspense  of  the  pain  that  could  not  be  cured.  In  the  an- 
cient writings,  we,  therefore,  find  the  shortness  of  life  jfe- 
quently  mentioned  as  an  excitement  to  jollity  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  may  plainly  discover,  that  the  authors  had  no 
other  means  of  relieving  that  gloom  vdth  which  the  wi- 
certainty  of  human  life  clouded  their  conceptions.  Some 
of  the  philosophers,  indeed,  appear  to  have  sought  a  no- 
bler, and  a  more  certain  remedy,  and  to  have  endeavoured 
to  overpower  the  force  of  death  by  arguments,  and  to 
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diHi>el  the  gloom  by  the  light  of  reason.  They  inquired 
iulo  the  nature  of  the  soul  of  man.  and  showed,  at  least 
prolmbly,  that  it  is  u  substance  distinct  fn»m  matter,  find, 
therefore,  independent  on  the  body,  and  exempt  from  dis- 
solution and  corruption.  The  arguments,  whether  phy- 
siciil  or  moral,  upon  which  they  established  this  doctrine, 
it  is  not  necessary  to  recount  to  a  Christian  andience,  by 
whom  it  U  believed  upon  more  certain  proofs,  and  higher 
authority ;  since  though  they  were  such  as  might  deter- 
mine the  calm  mind  of  a  philosopher,  inquisitive  only  af- 
ter tnitli,  and  uninfiuenced  by  external  objecis ;  yet  they 
were  such  as  required  leisure  and  capacity,  not  allowed  in 
general  to  mankind  ;  they  were  such  as  many  could  never 
understand,  and  of  which,  therefore,  the  efficacy  and  com- 
fort were  confined  to  a  small  number,  without  any  benelit 
to  the  unenlightened  multitude. 

Such  has  been  hitherto  the  nature  of  philosophical  ar- 
guments, and  such  it  must  probably  for  ever  remain  ;  for, 
though,  perhaps,  the  successive' industry  of  the  studious 
may  increase  the  number,  or  advsnve  tlie  probability,  of 
arguments ;  and,  though  continual  contemplation  of  mat- 
ter will,  I  believe,  show  it,  at  length,  wholly  incapable  of 
motion,  sensation,  or  order,  by  any  powers  of  its  own, 
lUid,  therefore,  necessarily  establish  the  immateriality,  and, 
probably,  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  yet  there  never  can 
be  expected  a  time,  in  which  the  gross  body  qf  mankind 
can  attend  to  such  speculations,  or  can  comprehend  tliem ; 
and,  therefore,  there  ucver  can  be  a  time,  in  which  this 
knowledge  can  be  taught  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  be  ge- 
nerally conductive  to  virtue,  or  happiness,  but  by  a  mea- 
senger  from  God,  from  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  the 
IT^athcr  of  spirits. 

I^To  persuade  common  and  uninstnicted  minds  to  the  be- 
if  of  any  fart,  wo  may  every  day  perceive,  that  the  testi. 
niony  of  one  man,  whom  they  think  worthy  of  credit,  has 
more  force  than  the  arguments  of  a  thousand  rc-uuners, 
even  when  the  arguments  are  such  as  they  may  be  ima- 
mplelely  qualified  to  comprehend.     Hence  it  is 
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plain,  that  the  coiistitation  of  mankind  is  sueh,  tliat  ab- 
struse and  intellectual  truths  can  be  taught  no  otherwise 
than  by  positive  assertion,  supported  by  some  senaible  eri- 
dence,  by  which  the  assertor  is  secured  from  the  suspicifla 
of  falsehood;  and  that  if  it  should  please  God  to  inspiieft 
teacher  with  some  demonstration  of  the  immortality  of  the 
soul,  it  would  far  less  avail  him  for  general  iustmctioa, 
than  the  power  of  working  a  miracle  in  its 


unless  Grod  should,  at  the  same  time,  inspire  the  heaien 
with  docility  and  apprehension,  and  turn,  at  once,  all  the 
sensual,  the  giddy,  the  lazy,  the  busy,  the  corrupt^  and  die 
proud,  into  humble,  abstracted,  and  diligent  philosophen. 

To  bring  life  and  immortality  to  light ;  to  give  sodi 
proofs  of  our  future  existence,  as  may  influence  the  most 
narrow  mind,  and  fill  the  most  capacious  inteUect ;  to  open 
prospects  beyond  the  grave,  in  which  the  thought  may  ex- 
patiate without  obstruction ;  and  to  supply  a  refuge  and 
support  to  the  mind  amidst  all  the  miseries  of  decaying  na- 
ture, is  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  gospel  of  Christ 
Without  this  heavenly  Instructor,  he  who  feeLs  liiwiiJf 
sinking  under  the  weight  of  years,  or  melting  away  by  the 
slow  waste  of  a  lingering  disease,  has  no  other  remedj 
than  obdurate  patience,  a  gloomy  resignation  to  that 
which  cannot  be  avoided ;  and  he  who  follows  his  friend, 
or  whoever  there  is  yet  dearer  than  a  friend,  to  the  grave, 
can  have  no  other  consolation  than  that  which  he  derives 
from  the  general  misery ;  the  reflection,  that  he  suffers 
only  what  the  rest  of  mankind  must  sufier;  a  poor  cona- 
deration,  which  rather  awes  us  to  silence,  than  sooths  as  to 
quiet,  and  which  does  not  abate  the  sense  of  our  calami^, 
though  it  may  sometimes  make  us  ashamed  to  complain. 

But  so  much'  is  our  condition  improved  by  the  gospel, 
so  much  is  the  sting  of  death  rebated,  that  we  may  now 
be  invited  to  the  contemplation  of  our  mortality,  as  to  a 
pleasing  employment  of  the  mind,  to  an  exercise  delight- 
fid  and  recreative,  not  only  when  calamity  and  persecution 
drive  us  from  the  assemblies  of  men,  and  sorrow  and  woe 
represent  the  grave  as  a  refuge  and  an  asylum,  but  even 
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in  the  hours  of  tlie  highest  earthly  prosperity,  when  our 
cup  is  full,  and  when  we  have  laid  up  stores  fur  ourselves ; 
for,  in  him  who  believes  the  promise  of  the  Saviour  uf  the 
world,  it  can  cauiie  no  disturhauce  to  remember,  tliat  this 
night  his  soul  may  be  required  of  him ;  and  he  who  suf- 
fers one  of  llie  sharpest  evils  which  this  Ufe  can  show, 
amidst  all  its  varieties  of  misery ;  he  that  has  lately  been 
separated  from  the  person  whom  a  long  participation  of 
good  and  evil  had  eudeaicd  to  him. ;  he  who  has  sees  kintl- 
uess  suatfhed  from  his  arms,  and  lidehty  torn  from  his 
bosom ;  he  whose  ear  is  no  more  to  be  deUgfated  with  tender 
instructiou,  and  whose  virtue  shall  be  no  more  awaliened 
by  the  seasonable  whispers  of  mild  reproof,  may  yet  look, 
withouthorrour,  on  the  tomb  which  encloses  the  lemains  of 
what  he  loved  and  honoured,  as  upon  a  place  which,  if  it 
revives  the  sense  of  his  loss,  may  calm  him  with  the  hope  of 
that  state  in  which  there  shall  be  no  more  grief  orsepaiiition. 

To  Christians  the  celebration  of  a  funeral  is  by  no 
means  a  solemnity  of  barren  and  imavniling  sorrow,  but 
established  by  the  church  for  other  piu^oses. 

First,  for  the  consolation  of  sorrow.  Secondly,  for  the 
ciiEorcemeut  of  piety.  The  moumfnl  solemnity  of  the 
burial  of  the  dead  is  instituted,  first,  for  the  consolation  of 
that  grief  to  which  the  best  minds,  if  not  supported  and 
regulated  by  religion,  are  most  liable.  They  who  most 
endeavour  the  happiness  of  others,  who  devote  tlieir 
thoughts  to  tcudemess  and  pity,  and  studiously  maintain 
the  reciprocation  of  kindness,  by  degrees  mingle  tbeii 
souls,  in  such  a  manner,  its  to  feel  from  their  separation, 
a  total  destitution  of  happiness,  a  sudden  abruption  of  all 
their  prospects,  u  cessation  of  all  their  hopes,  schemes, 

i  desires.  The  whole  mind  becomes  a  gloomy  vacuity, 
iiout  any  image  or  form  of  pleasure,  a  chaos  of  con- 

ied  wishes,  directed  to  no  particular  end,  or  to  that 

^ich,  while  we  wish,  we  caiiuoL  hope  to  obtiiin ;  for  tlic 
1  will  not  revive ;  those  whom  God  has  called  away 
I  the  present  state  of  existence,  can  be  seen  no  mnic 
i  it;  we  must  go  to  them ;  but  they  cannot  return  In  us. 


/ 
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Yety  to  show  that  grief  is  vaiuy  is  to  afford  very  litde 
comfort ;  yet  tbis  is  all  that  reason  can  afford ;  but  reli- 
gioDy  our  only  friend  in  the  moment  of  distress,  in  the 
moment  when  the  help  of  man  is  vain,  when  fortitude  and 
cowardice  sink  down  together,  and  the  sage  and  the  virgin 
mingle  their  lamentations;  religion  will  inform  us,  that 
sorrow  and  complaint  are  not  only  vain,  but  unreasonable 
and  erroneous.  The  voice  of  Grod,  speaking  by  his  SoDy 
and  his  apostles,  will  instruct  us,  that  she,  whose  depar- 
ture we  now  mourn,  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth ;  that  only 
her  body  is  conunitted  to  the  ground,  but  that  the  soul  is 
returned  to  Grod,  who  gave  it;  that  God,  who  is  infinitely 
merciful,  who  hateth  nothing  that  he  has  made,  who  de- 
sireth  not  the  death  of  a  sinner ;  to  that  Grod,  who  only 
can  compare  performance  with  ability,  who  alone  knows 
how  far  the  heart  has  been  pure,  or  corrupted,  how  inad- 
vertency has  surprised,  fear  has  betrayed,  or  weaknaas  has 
impeded ;  to  that  God,  who  marks  every  aspiration  after  a 
better  state,  who  hears  the  prayer  which  the  voice  cannot 
utter,  records  the  purpose  that  perished  without  oppor- 
tunity of  action,  the  wish  that  vanished  away  without  at- 
tainment, who  is  always  ready  to  receive  the  penitent,  to 
whom  sincere  contrition  is  never  late,  and  who  will  aocqpt 
the  tears  of  a  retiuning  sinner. 

Such  are  the  reflections  to  which  we  are  called  by  the 
voice  of  Truth ;  and  from  these  we  shall  find  that  comfort 
which  philosophy  cannot  supply,  and  that  peace  which 
the  world  cannot  give.  The  contemplation  of  the  mercy 
of  Grod  may  justly  afford  some  consolation,  even  when  the 
office  of  burial  is  performed  to  those  who  have  been 
snatched  away  without  visible  amendment  of  their  lives: 
for,  who  shall  presume  to  determine  the  state  of  departed 
souls,  to  lay  open  what  God  hath  concealed,  and  to  search 
the  counsels  of  the  Most  Highest  ? — But,  with  more  con- 
fident hope  of  pardon  and  acceptance,  may  we  commit 
those  to  the  receptacles  of  mortality,  who  have  lived  with- 
out any  open  or  enormous  crimes ;  who  have  endeavoured 
to  propitiate  Grod  by  repentance,  and  have  died,  at  last. 
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with  hope  and  resignation.  Among  these  she  surely  may 
be  remembered  whom  we  have  followed  hither  to  the 
tomb,  to  pay  her  the  last  honours,  and  to  resign  her  to  the 
grave :  she,  whom  many,  who  now  hear  me,  have  known, 
and  whom  none,  who  were  capable  oi'  distinguishing; 
either  moral  or  intellectual  excellence,  coidd  know,  with- 
ont  esteem,  or  teademess.  To  praise  the  extent  of  her 
knowledge,  the  acuteness  of  her  wit,  the  accuracy  of  her 
judgment,  the  force  of  her  sentiments,  or  the  elegance  of 
her  expression,  would  ill  suil  with  the  occasion. 

Such  praise  would  httle  profit  the  Using,  ond  as  little 
gratify  the  dead,  who  is  now  in  a  place  where  vanity  and 
competition  are  foi^tten  for  ever ;  where  she  finds  a  cup 
of  water  given  for  the  relief  of  a  poor  brother,  a  prayer 
uttered  fur  the  mercy  of  God  to  those  whom  she  wanted 
power  to  reheve,  a  word  of  instruction  to  ignorance,  a 
smile  of  comfort  to  misery,  of  more  avail  than  all  those 
accomplishments  which  confer  honoiu  and  distinction 
among  the  sons  of  folly.  Yet,  let  it  be  remembered,  that 
her  wit  was  never  employed  to  scoff  at  goodness,  nor  her 
reason  to  dispute  ngainst  irutb.  In  this  age  nf  wild 
ojiinions,  she  was  as  free  from  skepticism  as  the  cloistered 
virgin.  She  ne%-er  wished  to  signalize,  herself  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  paradox.  She  had  a  just  diffidence  of  her  own 
reason,  and  desired  to  practise  rather  than  dispute.  Her 
practice  was  such  as  her  opinions  naturally  produced.  She 
was  exact  and  regular  in  her  devotions,  full  of  confidence 
in  the  Divine  mercy,  submissive  to  the  dispensations  of 
providence,  extensively  charitable  in  her  judgments  and 
opinions,  grateful  for  every  kindness  that  she  received,  and 
willing  to  impart  assistance  of  every  kind  to  all  whom  her 
little  power  enabled  her  to  benefit.  She  passed  through 
many  months  of  languor,  weakness,  and  decay,  without  a 
single  miuTQur  of  impatience,  and  often  expressed  her 
adoration  of  that  mercy  which  granted  her  so  long  time 
for  recollection  and  penitence.  That  she  had  no  failing 
oumot  be  supposed :  but  she  has  now  appeared  before  the 
ighly  Judge ;  and  it  would  ill  become  beings  like  us. 
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weak  and  sinfiil  as  herself,  to  remember  those  fmitB  which, 
we  trust,  Eternal  Purity  has  pardoned. 

Let  us,  therefore,  preserve  her  memory  for  no  other  end 
but  to  imitate  her  virtues ;  and  let  us  add  her  example  to 
the  motives  to  piety  which  this  solemnity  was,  secondly, 
instituted  to  enforce. 

It  would  not,  indeed,  be  reasonable  to  expect,  did  we  not 
know  the  inattention  and  perverseness  of  mankindy  that 
any  one  who  had  followed  a  funeral,  could  fiedl  to  return 
home  without  new  resolutions  of  a  holy  life :  for,  who  can 
see  the  final  period  of  all  human  schemes  and  midertak- 
ings,  without  conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  that  terminates 
in  the  present  state  ?  For,  who  can  see  the  wise,  the  brave, 
the  powerful,  or  the  beauteous,  carried  to  the  grave,  with* 
out  reflection  on  the  emptiness  of  all  those  distinctious, 
which  set  us  here  in  opposition  to  each  other  ?    And  who, 
when  he  sees  the  vanity  of  all  terrestrial  advantages,  can 
forbear  to  wish  for  a  more  permanent  and  certain  happi- 
ness ?   Such  wishes,  perhaps,  often  arise,  and  such  reaolu- 
tions  are  often  formed ;  but,  before  the  resolution  can  be 
exerted,  before  the  wish  can  regulate  the  conduct,  new 
prospects  open  before  us,  new  impressions  axe  reoeived; 
the  temptations  of  the  world  solicit,  the  passions  of  the 
heart  are  put  into  commotion ;  we  plunge  again  into  the 
tumult,  engage  again  in  the  contest,  and  forget  that  what 
we  gain  cannot  be  kept,  and  that  the  life,  for  which  we 
are  thus  busy  to  provide,  must  be  quickly  at  an  end. 
'    But,  let  us  not  be  thus  shamefully  deluded!    Let  us 
not  thus  idly  perish  in  bur  folly,  by  neglecting  the  loudest 
call  of  providence;  nor,   when  we   have  foUowed  our 
friends,  and  our  enemies  to  the  tomb,  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  surprised  by  the  dreadful  summons,  and  die,  at  last, 
amazed,  and  unprepared !  Let  every  one  whose  eye  glances 
on  this  bier,  examine  what  would  have  been  his  condition, 
if  the  same  hour  had  called  him  to  judgment,  and  re- 
member, that,  though  he  is  now  spared,  he  may,  perhaps, 
be  to-morrow  among  separate  spirits.    Tlie  present  mo- 
ment is  in  our  power :  let  us,  therefore,  from  the  present 
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moment,  begin  our  repentance !  Let  us  not,  any  longer, 
harden  our  hearts,  but  hear,  this  day,  the  voice  of  our 
Saviour  and  our  God,  and  begin  to  do,  with  all  our  pow- 
ers, whatever  we  shall  wish  to  have  done,  when  the  grave 
shall  open  before  us !  Let  those,  who  came  hither  weeping 
and  lamenting,  reflect,  that  they  have  not  time  for  useless 
sorrow ;  that  their  own  salvation  is  to  be  secured,  and  that 
^^  the  day  is  far  spent,  and  the  night  cometh,  when  no 
man  c^n  work ;''  that  tears  are  of  no  value  to  the  dead, 
and  that  their  own  danger  may  justly  claim  their  whole 
attention !  Let  those  who  entered  this  place  unaffected 
and  indifferent,  and  whose  only  purpose  was  to  behold 
this  funeral  spectacle,  consider,  that  she,  whom  they  thus 
behold  with  negligence,  and  pass  by,  was  lately  partaker 
of  the  same  nature  with  themselves ;  and  that  they  like- 
wise are  hastening  to  their  end,  and  must  soon,  by  others 
equally  negligent,  be  buried  and  forgotten !  Let  all  re- 
member, that  the  day  of  life  is  short,  and  that  the  day  of 
grace  may  be  much  shorter;  that  this  may  be  the  last 
warning  which  God  will  grant  us,  and  that,  perhaps,  he, 
who  looks  on  this  grave  unalarmed,  may  sink  unreformed 
into  his  own. 

Let  it,  therefore,  be  our  care,  when  we  retire  from  this 
solemnity,  that  we  immediately  turn  from  our  wickedness, 
and  do  that  which  is  lawful  and  right;  that,  whenever 
disease,  or  violence,  shall  dissolve  our  bodies,  our  souls 
may  be  saved  alive,  and  received  into  everlasting  habita- 
tions; where,  with  angels  and  archangels,  and  all  the 
glorious  host  of  heaven,  they  shall  sing  glory  to  God  on 
high,  and  the  Lamb,  for  ever  and  ever. 
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ft .  B.  Tlio  Rwnan  numerals  refer  In  llie  volume,  and  the  figures  Id  the  page. 

ABERBROTHICK.acrounloflhBloivn  of,  i,.  7.  of  thf  ruios  of  the  monai. 

lerr  there,  S. 
Aberaven,  wcountof,  1.  32B.  ix.  10.  Hcoounl  afthe  Uag'i  college,  ix.  II.   K- 

eounlorihemuischal  college,  1-2.  ihemurieof  educitiontbrte,  13.  ucoud' 

oFlhe  Englisb  ehipcl,  14. 
Abilititu.  Ibe  reward  of,  lo  be  Rccepted  when  offeied.  and  not  lODght  for  ia  an 

other  pl&ce,  exemplified  in  the  11017  of  (ielaleddia  of  Baaaom,  iv.  3B4. 
Abouiaid.  the  dyioE  advice  af  Montf  his  falber  to  hira,  iii.  190. 
AbKdgmenls  ofboc^,  remirki  on,  v.  461. 
Abwnce.  a  dectrayer  of  friendihip,  iv.  316. 

Abyulnia,  prehce  to  Ihe  Iranilalion  of  falhec  Lobo'i  lOjage  to,  v.  3£S. 
AcidemicBl  edncitioD,  one  of  Milton 'i  olneclioiu  lo  it,  vii.  69. 
Aculus,  an  initaace  of  the  commuidiiig  iDlliniice  of  ciirioiity,  iii.  213. 
Acbilleii,  fail  addrea  to  a  Grecian  prince  supplicitiog  life,  improper  for  ■ 

lure,  iv.  363. 

AcUoo,  (dramatick,)  the  laws  of  il  ilated  and  nmarlied.  iii.  340. 
,  (eiercite,)  necessary  to  tbe  be»lth  of  Ihe  body,  and  the  vigour  1 

mind.  ii.  398.  llie  source  of  cbeerfuloeu  and  vivacity,  399. 
Ac^n,  (in  oratory,)  the  want  of,  considered,  iv.  414,  Leodi  lu 

pari  of  oritoiy,  41 S. 
Actioiu,  every  man  tbebetl  rtlater  of  his  awn.  iv.  341.  ibe  inji 

of  them  by  the  event,  iv.  84. 
Adam  unparadiied,  a  manuicript.  luppoied  to  be  the  embryo  of  Paradise  Lost, 


pie- 


good  in  any 
:e  of  judging 


AdniDt.  parson,  of  Fieldine, 
Addison,  Joseph,  suppoaea 


Edward,  but  William  Young,  viii.  456. 
ave  taken  the  plan  of  hi*  dialogues  on  medals 
from  Dryden's  essay  on  dramatick  poetry,  vii.  3&I.  bii  life,  vii.  418.  Ibe  va- 
rious schools  at  which  he  received  <n>lraclioa,  ibid,  cultivatei  an  early  fiiend- 
■bipwilhSteele,  419.  lendi  a  hnndred  pounds  to  Steele,  and  reclaims  it  by  an 
^iMwuliun,  420.  entered  at  Uxford.  16U7, 430.  account  of  bis  Latin  poems, 431. 
innl  of  his  Rnglisb  poems,  ibid,  on  being  introduced  by  Congreve  to  Mr. 
lUgue.  becomes  a  courtiec,  433,  obtains  a  pension  of  three  hundrod  a  year, 
'■-  Tnighl  be  enabled  to  travel,  423.  publishes  hii  travels,  434.  succeeds 

ike  as  comniisuoner  of  appenli,  as  a  renard  for  bis  poem,  the  Bailie 

W  Blenheim,  42S.  went  to  Hanover  with  lord  Halifax,  ibid,  made  under- 
■crelary  of  state,  ibid,  writes  the  i^era  of  Itosamond,  ibid,  auisls  Steele  in 
niling  Ihe  I'ender  Husband,  ibid,  gties  to  Itrland  with  lord  Wharton  ai  se- 
"ixy,  436.  made  keeper  of  the  records  in  Birmingham's  tower,  ibid,  ihe 
ante  characters  of  liira  and  Wbirlon,  ibid,  hia  rea.ion  for  resolving  not  lo 
it  any  fees  Id  hia  friends,  ibid,  wrote  in  the  Taller,  427,  wrote  in  the 
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Spectators,  ibid,  his  tragedy  of  Cato  brought  on  theiuge,  aad  supported  both 
by  the  whigs  and  tories,  432, 434.  Cato  wannly  attacked  by  Dennis,  434.  ob- 
servations on  his  tragedy  of  Cato,  435.  other  honours  and  enmities  showed  to 
Cato,  ibid.  Cato  translated  both  into  Italian  and  Latin,  436.  writes  in  the 
Guardian,  ibid,  his  signature  in  the  Spectator  and  Guardian,  437.  declared 
by  Steele  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  Drummer,  ibid,  wrote  several  poli- 
tical pamp!ileLs,  ibid,  appointed  secretary  to  the  regency,  439.  in  1715  pub- 
lishes the  Freeholder,  ibid,  marries  the  countess  of  Warwick,  440.  secretary 
of  state,  1717,  but  unfit  for  the  place,  and  therefore  resigns  it,  441.  purposes 
writing  a  tragedy  on  the  Death  of  Socrates,  ibid,  engages  in  his  defence  of 
the  christian  religion,  ibid,  had  a  design  of  writing  an  English  dictionary, 
442.  his  controversy  with  Steele  on  the  peerage  bill,  ibid,  during  his  Uit 
illness  sends  for  Gay,  informs  him  that  he  had  injured  him,  and  promiies,  if 
he  recovered,  to  recompense  him,  445.  sends  for  the  younp^  earl  of  Warwick, 
that  he  might  see  how  a  christian  ought  to  die,  ibid,  died  June  17,  1719, 
446.  his  character,  ibid,  the  course  of  his  familiar  day*  449.  his  literary  cha- 
racter, 450.  account  of  his  works,  451.  extracts  from  Dennis's  Observations 
on  Cato,  457.  considered  as  a  critick,  469.  commended  as  a  teacher  of  wis- 
dom, 470.  character  of  his  prose  works,  472.  a  conversation  with  Pope  od 
TickeH's  translation  of  Homer,  viii.  87.  becomes  a  rival  of  Pone,  viii.  265. 
supposed  to  have  been  the  translator  of  the  Iliad,  published  unaer  the  name 
of  Tickell,  268.  his  critical  capacity  remarked,  ii.  404,  440,  442. 

Admiration,  and  ignorance,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation,  ii.  353. 

Adventurers,  iv.  1 — 148. 

Adversaries,  the  advantage  of  contending  with  illustrious  on&i,  vi.  413. 

Adversity,  a  season  fitted  to  convey  the  most  salutary  and  useful  instruction  to 
the  mind,  iii.  212.  the  appointed  instrument  of  promoting  our  virtue  and  hap- 
piness, 213. 

Advertisements,  on  pompous  and  remarkable,  iv.  267. 

Advice,  good,  too  often  disregarded,  ii.  408.  the  causes  df  this  assigned, 
409.  vanity  often  the  apparent  motive  of  giving  it,  ibid.,  when  most  offensra 
and  ineffectual,  iii.  235. 

Affability,  the  extensive  influence  of  this  amiable  quality,  iii.  173. 

Affectation,  the  vanity  and  folly  of  indulging  it,  ii.  99,  100.  wherein  it  properly 
differs  from  hypocrisy,  101.  the  great  absurdity  of  it  exposed  in  the  cnaiacter 
of  Gelasimus,  iii.  339. 

AfHictions,  proper  methods  of  obtaining  consolation  under  them,  ii.  8d,  250. 

Africa,  progress  of  the  discoveries  made  on  that  coast  by  the  Portuguese,  v. 

Age,  the  present  an  age  of  authors,  iv.  109. 

Agriculture,  its  extensive  usefulness  considered,  iii.  188.  thoughts  on,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  v.  310.  productions  of,  alone  sufficient  for  the  support  of 
an  industrious  people,  311.  in  high  consideration  in  Egypt,  ibid,  the  many 
ancient  writers  on  that  subject,  313.  the  enrichment  of  England,  314.  a  pro- 
per subject  for  honorary  rewards,  315.  superior  to  trade  and  manufactum, 
316.  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  neglect  of,  ibid,  an  art  which  go- 
vernment ought  to  protect,  every  proprietor  of  lands  to  practise,  and  every  in- 
quirer into  nature  to  improve,  320.  account  of,  at  Raasaj,  one  of  the  He- 
brides, ix.  58.  bad  state  of,  at  Ostig,  in  Sky,  74.  the  raising  of  the  rents  of 
estates  in  Scotland  considered,  91. 

Ajut,  his  history,  iii.  368 — 375. 

Akenside,  Dr.  Mark,  his  opinion  of  Dyer's  Fleece,  viii.  407.  his  life,  469.  son 
of  a  butcher  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  bom  1721.  designed  for  a  diiaentii^ 
minister,  but  turns  his  mind  to  physick,  ibid.  Pleasures  of  Imagination  pub- 
lished, 1744,  ibid,  studies  at  Leyden,  and  becomes,  M.  D.  1744,  470.  an  en- 
thusiastick  friend  to  liberty ;  andf  a  lover  of  contradiction,  ibid,  practises  pbj- 
sick  at  Northampton  and  Hampstead,  471.  settles  at  I^ndon,  ibid,  allowed 
three  hundred  pounds  a  year  by  Mr.  Dyson,  ibid,  by  his  writings  dbtains  the 
name  both  of  a  wit  and  scholar,  472.  died  1770,  ibid,  character  of  hb  works, 
ibid. 

Alabaitar't  Rozana,  commended,  vii.  68. 
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AligBT,  fail  ehsraclcr,  iii.  434 
Allen,  Mr.  oF  Bufa,  pniied  by  Pom  in  his  tatirc*,  tiU.  397. 
All'i  Well  that  Knds  Well,  obMrvUioai  on  Sliakctpeare'i,  ..  160. 
Almamoulin,  the  djiitg  spcrrh  n(  Naucidin.    hit  failifr.  (a  him,  iii.  71.    hit 
ihoui^lleu  Mtravagann,  73.  the  eicelleni  atlvicc  which  ihc  tagc  gave  him, 


like  A 


I,  408. 


i.  ISI. 


ns,  ofLh(  pen,  iv.  110. 

Ambilion,  generill;  propgniuned  to  cipncity.  vi.  375.  a  quality  nftiuTaJ  lo 
;wulh,  ii.  174.  the  peculiar  vuiity  of  il  in  the  lower  Blntion*  of  life,  315.316. 
a  deslroyei  of  fhendihip.  iv.  317.  characlerited,  i.  73. 

AmericB  -,  Taxatioii  an  Tynnny,  nr,  an  unner  to  the  tcsolDlinni  and  addran  of 
the  Ameiicm  coDEren.  177S.  vi.  334.  coosideralians  on  the  Indium  ant- 
ing their  lamli  to  foreign  nalioni,  rl.  114.  difficulty  or  awertaining  bininda- 
riu,  116.  Ibe  power  of  the  French  there,  1TS6,  123.  colonies  iint  settled 
there  in  llie  time  of  Eliia.b«tb,  l'I7.  coIout  HnX  sent  to  Cnnida  by  the 
French,  139.  the  lint  discovery  of  Newfoundland  by  Cabol,  and  the  setlle- 
nienl  from  thence  to  Georgia  conddered.  138.  the  encroachment  of  the  Krenrh 

Amicus,  his  reflections  on  (be  deplorable  case  of  prosiitnli 

Amurei,  l«dy  Sop' ■    "  .....—.. 

Amuiemeau,  by 

Aoacnwn.  odoii-trarataled,  i.  138. 

Aaaliimy,  erueltr  in  anatomical  reaearchps  reprobated,  iv.  100. 

Andrew'*,  St.  acbouat  of  the  cit^  of,  it.  3.  the  nrini  of  the  calhedril,  ibid,  tc- 

FDUOl  of  the  university.  4.  eipenu  of  educalion  there,  G. 
Angelo,  Mi(4iael,  nbvervationi  on  hi*  style  of  painting,  iv.  33S. 
Anier,  the  necetsily  of  chocking  and  regulalinf'  it.  ii.  60.  ■  tuiDullumit  and 

dm^rous  panion,  derived  from  pride,  S3,  eipowd  to  cimtempt  nnd  derision. 

ibid.  theperoiciouseireclsoEit,  C3,  64. 
Aoimal  food,  on  the  choice  and  rejeclion  of  various  sorts  of,  ii.  57. 
Anningate  and  Ajut,  the  Greenland  lovers,  their  hinory.  iii.  368—375. 
Anoch,  account  of,  ii.  31.  comiilionly  of  three  hots,  ibid,  aceounl  nf  the  land- 
lord and  hia  house.  33. 
AnsoD.  lord,  little  advantage  to  hute  been  expected,  had  his  voyage  succeeded 

to  the  exlenl  of  his  wishes,  vi.  IBS. 
Anthea.  h«  dingieeable  ciiaracter. 
Antony  and  Cleopatm     ' 
Application,  deaollory. 

111.  12S.  active  and  dilitent,  slningly  eolnrciid  by  a  view  of  the  shortness  and 

uncertainty  of  haman  life,  134. 
Arbuthool,  Dr.  with  Pope,  lappoHd  to  have  agisted  Gay  in  vmting  Three 

Hours  af^er  Marriage,  viii.  64.  skelcb  of  his  character,  viii.  395.  the  fim 

volume  of  the  Memoirs  of  Scriblenis  publis'hed  by  him,  in  conjunction  with 

Pupe  and  Swift,  298. 
Arcade*,  written  by  Milton  about  1637.  vii.  72. 
Archery,  the  importance  of.  in  former  timet,  ti.  SOS- 
Arches,  CDiuideralion«  on  elliptical  and  semicircular,  which  is  In  be  preferred, 


Dpatra.  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  170. 

le  and  dibtent,  slningly  eolnrciid  by  a  view  of  the  shortness  i 


le  degeneral 


.307. 


Architecture,  111 
Argutio.  his  ch: 
ArbtophuBS.  licenUoumesi  of  hit  writiDgs  erorbilnDt,  v.  367.  the 

flinn  whom  a  just  idea  of  the  cumedy  of  his  tgt  ma^  be  drawn. 

of,  370.  Plutarch's  BBiitimenu  upon.  ibid.  Juitifiealion  of,  379. 


mtm 
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Aristotle,  his  sentiments  of  what  is  rec^uisite  to  the  perfection  of  a  tngedyt  m* 
157.  accouDt  of  a  manuscript  translation  of  his  pobtics  in  the  librmry  at  Abcr^ 
deen,  ix.  13. 
Armidel,  in  the  isle  of  Sky,  account  of,  ix.  45. 
Army,  causes  of  the  superiority  of  the  officers  of  France  to  those  of  Eogland,  vi. 

141.  made  formidable  by  regularity  and  discipline,  149. 
Art,  terms  of,  the  necessity  of,  iv.  356. 
Artists'  catalogue,  preface  to,  v.  459. 

Ascham,  Roger,  his  life,  vi.  503.  bom  at  Kirby  Wiske,  near  North  AllertoB, 
1515,  504.  educated  with  the  sons  of  Mr.  Wingfield,  and  entered  at  Cam- 
bridge, 1530,  ibid,  applied  to  the  study  of  Greek,  505.  a  favourer  of  the  pio- 
testant  opinion,  506.  chosen  fellow  of  St.  John's,  1534,  ibid.  M.  A.  and  tutor, 
1537,  507.  not  less  eminent  as  a  writer  of  Latin  than  as  a  teacher  of  Greek, 
508.  fond  of  archery,  ibid,  published  his  Toxophilus,  1544,  ibid,  receives  a 
pension  of  ten  pounds  from  Henry  the  eighth,  511.  the  equivalent  value  of 
nis  pension,  at  this  time,  considered,  ibid,  orator  of  the  university,  512. 
tauglit  prince  Edward,  princess  Elizabeth,  and  many  of  the  nobility,  writing, 
ibid,  receives  a  pension  from  Edward  the  sixth,  ibid,  tutor  to  the  princess 
Elizabeth,  which  he  quits  without  consent,  ibid,  secretarv  to  sir  Richard  Mori- 
sine,  ambassador  to  Germany,  513.  On  the  death  of  Edward  the  sixth,  loMS 
his  pension  and  places,  514.  Latin  secretary  to  Philip  and  Mary,  ibid,  in- 
quiry how  he  could  as  a  protestant  hold  the  place  under  Philip  and  Maiy, 
ioid.  favoured  by  cardinal  role,  516.  continued  in  the  same  employment  nn- 
der  Elizabeth,  ibid,  prebendary  of  Westwang,  in  the  church  of  York,  ibid. 
Died  1574, 518.  his  character,  519. 
Assurance,  not  always  connected  with  abilities,  iii.  253. 
Astrology,  the  credit  given  to  it  in  the  seventeenth  century,  vii.  154. 
Astronomer,  the  cause  of  uneasiness  in  an,  i.  289.  supposes  himself  to  have  the 
power  of  the  winds,  rain,  and  seasons,  ibid,  leaves  his  directions  to  Imlac,  291. 
Pekuah  wishes  to  become  his  scholar,  298.  his  opinion  of  the  choice  of  life, 
300.  his  superstition  removed,  by  entering  into  the  amusements  of  life,  309. 
As  you  like  it,  observations  on  Shakspeare's,  v.  160. 
Athanatus,  his  just* reflections  on  the  near  prospect  of  death,  ii.  268. 
Atterbury,  bp.  Pope  examined  before  the  loros  on  the  trial  of  the  bishop,  viii. 

273.  presents  Pope  with  a  bible  at  their  last  interview,  ibid. 
Avarice,  the  vanity  of,  i.  20.  fatal  effects  of  insatiable,  ii.  188.         * 
Aubigney,  lady,  carries  a  commission  from  Charles  the  first  to  sir  Nicholas 

Cnspe,  vii.  189. 
Auchinleck,  lord,  his  seat  at  Auchinleck  described,  ix.  158. 
Augustus,  Fort,  account  of,  ix.  30. 
Auknasheals,  account  of  the  village  of,  ix.  37. 
Aurantius,  his  unjust  and  abusive  treatment  of  Liberalis,  iii.  274. 
Aureng  Zebe,  a  tragedy,  remarks  upon  some  improprieties  in  it,  iii.  96. 
Austerities,  and  mortifications,  their  use  in  relieion,  iii.  24. 
Authors,  have  a  desire  of  appearing  to  have  done  every  thing  bv  chance,  viii. 
24.  the  complaint  of  surreptitious  editions  inquired  into,  vi.  477.  the  diffi- 
culty of  his  nrst  address,  ii.  1.  by  what  methoas  he  may  be  introduced  with 
advantage  to  the  publick,  2, 3.  often  deluded  by  the  visionary  and  vain  antici- 
pations of  happiness,  8.  the  neglect  of  him  the  most  dreadful  mortification,  9. 
the  folly  of  enaeavouring  to  acquire  fame  merely  by  writing,  ibid,  some  peca- 
liar  discouragements  to  which  he  is  exposed,  10.  his  proper  task  is  to  instract 
and  entertain,  11.  the  difficulty  of  executing  it  with  advantage,  ibid,  in- 
creased by  the  caprice  and  ill-nature  of  his  readers,  ibid,  his  acquisition  of 
fame  difficult,  and  his  possession  of  it  precarious,  105.  the  great  difference 
between  the  productions  of  the  same  author  accounted  for,  106.  natnrsUy 
fond  of  their  own  productions,  271.  many  deluded  by  the  vain  hope  of  aoqpir> 
ing  immortal  reputation,  iii.  1 .  their  literary  fame  destined  to  various  measniea 
of  duration,  2.   their  being  esteemed,  principally  owing  to  the  influwice  af 
curiosity  or  pride,  3.  their  proper  rank  and  usefulness  in  society •  143.    ' 
racters  of  the  manufacturers  of  literature,  191.  as  they  grow 
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brcnme  lew  ialelligible,  iv.  355.  dilRcullies  they  find  in  putiliahing  ihcir 
work*.  313.  the  precarious  time  of,  333.  who  wrile  on  gubjecu  which  have 
been  picoccapied  by  great  men  generally  jink,  .145.  journal  of  an,  346.  nel- 
dom  write  (heir  own  li»e»,  446.  their  Uvea  full  of  inddenl,  ibid,  wgm  of 
knowing  how  i  publicuion  ii  received,  447.  writing  their  own  liven  recom- 
mended. 44B.  their  mitfortune  in  luil  having  their  worlu  unrlcnlood  by  the 
reader*,  3D.  not  to  be  charged  irith  plagiarism  merely  for  similarity  of  leoti-. 
menl,  79.  noitaotoftopirk  whilst  mankind  are  mutable,  S3,  the  present  age 
an  ige  ofanthon,  109.  want  of  palronage  complained  of,  110.  their  import- 
ance to  Ihe  welfare  of  the  publick.  139.  the  good  Ihey  do  la  mankind  cum. 
pared  to  a  single  drop  in  a  shower  of  rain,  141.  who  provide  innocent  amuse- 
ment, may  be  coniiilered  as  benefactors  to  life,  Wi.  their  cnnditioa  with  re- 
gard to  themselves,  144.  their  eipeclation  before  publication  cnnvdeted.  14S. 
the  pleaaure  and  difficuUies  of  composilioD.  ibid,  alter  all,  the  publick  jucle- 


it  frequently  perverlei 
works  ascertained  by  the 
a  century  the  term  fixed 


isidered 


from  the  meKl  of  his  work,  147,  the  n 

lime  which  they  have  retained  fame,  •.  lOU. 

lest  otlilerary  merit.  104.  the  genius  of  the 

in  oiner  lo  fii  the  abilities  Of,  56.  the  eipeclation  they 

of  their  laboan,  317.  pn^ect  liir  the  employment  of. 


form  of  the  rrceptioi 
365. 
.Authority,  the  accidental  prescriptioni  of  it  often  confounded  with  the  laws  of 

d  with  rigour,  iii.  301. 


Authority,  parenlal,  rrequently 

Autumn,  an  ode,  i.  130, 

Bacon,  Francis,  lord,  the  life  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  works,  1740, 

by  Mallet,  viii.  465.  his  severe  reflection  »n  beautiful  women,  ii. 

"'"''"'"''  '  ""  ■       'longer  duration  ihau 


86.  t 


iQ  his  charai 


/.  134. 


r  of  Serenus. 


Bail,  the  danger  of  becoming,  eiemplified 

Baillel,  bit  collection  of  critical  deciiioni  icuiai^i^u,  u.  iuu, 

BamC  account  of  that  town,  ix.  17. 

Bards,  uncertainty  in  the  account  of  ihem.  Ix.  109. 

Bargains,  the  folly  ofbuyii^  bargains  exposed .  iv.  353. 

Barra,  island  of,  account  of,  ix.  134.  honei  there  not  more  than  thirty-si 
inches  high,  ibid. 

Barratier,  John  Philip,  his  life.  vi.  376.  sou  of  a  calvinist  minister,  and  bor 
at  Schwabach,  1730—21,  ibid,  his  early  acquirements  of  learning.  377.  i 
his  ninth  year  could  speak  Latin.  German,  and  French,  equally  wen,  ibid,  i 
his  eleventh  y<-ar  translated  the  travels  of  Rabbi  Beniamm  from  the  Hebrei 
into  French,  with  notes,  378.  the  method  by  which  his  father  taught  hi 
languages.  3B0.  published  Anii.Arlemonius.  1733,  3S1.  palrDni<«d  for  nis 
learning  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  1735,  ibid,  died  1740.  384.  additions  to 
Life,  ibid. 

Barretti.  ttaoslation  of  nme  lines  at  the  end  af  hit  Easy  Phrasenlocy,  i.  143. 

Hashfulneu,  sumeliDiei  the  effect  of  studious  retirement,  iii.  247,  253.  fre- 
quently produced  by  loo  high  an  opinion  of  uur  own  importance.  355. 

Bailer.  Mr.  Richard,  incitement  he  often  urged  to  the  present  eierclie  ol 


Ihe 


Bayes,  that  character  designed  for  Dryden.  rii.  372.  that  character  also  aup- 
^  --     ■  -   ■  [  iletigned  lor  Daveoai'  --'--'■'     ■  ■■         ■  "" 
d  Fletcher,  their  plots 


Hoberl  Howard,  373. 

Spanish  stories,  vii.  250. 

dis^tinglv  describeil,  vii.  37.  a  mental  quality,  merely  relalice  and 

ipunlive,  ii.  431.  the  disadvantages  incident  lo  auch  ai  are  celebrated 

■"  "li.  117.  the  folly  of  anxiety  and  solicitude  upon  account  nf  ii,  ihid.  the 

principle   of.  iv,  SfS.  Ihe  must  general  form   of  nalure  the  roost 

ul,  ibid,  depends  much  on  the  general  received  ideas,  393.  novelly 

be  one  of  th«  causes  of  beauty,  ^4. 

the  beat  method  of  reducing  the   number,  vi.  37.  as  numerous  in 
id  aain  England,  ii.  9,  account  of,  in  the  Hebrides,  136. 
Mrs.  epitaph  on,  i.  151 . 
'     bercharacter.  iii.  3S7. 
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Uellarmine,  caidintl,  writes  in  defence  of  Paul  the  fifth,  agiiiittt  the  VeaetiaBt. 
vi.  266. 

l>emoin,  (a  prince  of  Africa,)  account  of  him,  v.  223.  is  driven  from  hit  king- 
dom, visiu  Portugal,  and  becomes  a  christian,  224.  on  his  return  to  regain 
his  kingdom,  through  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese,  is  slabbed  by  the 
Portuguese  commander,  225. 

Beneficence,  mutual,  the  great  end  of  society,  ii.  268.  the  extent  and  propor- 
tion of  it  to  be  adjusted  by  the  rules  of  justice,  ii.  308. 

Ben  llannase  Kabbi  Abraham,  his  account  of  the  povner  of  the  magnet  in  the 
detection  of  incontinence,  iii.  424. 

Benaerade,  mons.  translation  of  his  lines  a  $on  tit,  i.  144. 

Bentley,  Dr.  his  saying  on  Pope*s  translation  of  Homer,  viii.  336. 

Bemardi,  John,  account  of  him,  viii.  351.  died  in  Newgate  in  1736,  ibid. 

Betterton,  a  picture  of  him  painted  by  Pope,  viii.  249. 

Bible,  the  veneration  always  paid  to  sacred  history,  viL  42. 

Bi(^raphy,  impediments  in  the  way  of,  vii.  444.  by  what  means  it  is  rendered 
disgustful  and  useless,  ii.  288.  a  species  of  writing  entertaimng  and  instrec- 
tive,  289.  most  eagerly  read  of  any  kind  of  writing,  iv.  398.  more  useful  than 
history,  399.  every  man  the  best  writer  of  his  own  story,  400.  difficulties  in 
writing  the  life  of  another,  ibid,  few  authors  write  their  own  lives,  whilst 
statesmen,  generals,  etc.  frequently  do,  446. 

Biograpliia  Britannica,  many  untruths  in  that  publication  in  the  life  of  Dr.  E. 
Young,  viii.  453. 

Birch,  Thomas,  Ei'c  Btpxiov,  i.  170.  review  of  his  history  of  the  royal  societv, 
vi.  76. 

Blackfriars'  bridge,  considerations  on  the  plans  offered  for  the  construction  of, 
V.  303. 

Blackmore,  sir  Richard,  charged  by  Dryden  with  stealing  the  plan  of  prince 
Arthur  from  him,  vii.  285.  libels  Dryden  in  his  satire  upon  wit,  296.  his 
life,  viii.  36.  bom  at  Corsham,  in  Wiltshire,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster. 
and  entered  at  Oxford,  1668,  ibid,  made  doctor  of  physick  at  Padua,  ibid, 
for  a  short  time  a  schoolmaster,  ibid,  fellow  of  the  college  of  pbrsiciaas, 
April  12,  1687,  37.  resided  at  Sadlers'  hall,  Cheapside,  ibi<£  wrote  for  fame, 
or  to  engage  poetry  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  ibid,  published  his  prince  Arthnr, 
1695,  ibid,  made  physician  in  ordinary  to  king  William,  ana  knighted,  38. 
his  paraphrase  of  Job,  1700,  39.  his  satire  on  wit,  the  same  year,  ibid.  Cre- 
ation, a  philosophical  poem,  1712,  41.  his  account  of  wit,  44.  observations 
on  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  45.  extract  from  his  essay  on  the  spleen,  46.  censor  of 
the  college  of  physicians,  1716,  ibid,  his  new  version  of  psalms,  1721,  47.  his 
Alfred,  1723,  ibi<l.  becomes  despised  as  a  poet,  and  neglected  as  a  physician, 
ibid,  wrote  many  books  on  phvsick,  ibid,  nis  censure  of  llippocrates's  aphor- 
isms, 48.  his  opinion  of  learning,  ibid,  died  October  8th,  1729,  49.  his  cha- 
racter, and  as  an  author,  ibid,  extract  from  his  Prince  Arthur,  51. 

Blackwell,  Thomas,  review  of  hLs  memoirs  of  the  court  of  Augustus,  vi.  9. 

Blake,  Robert,  admiral,  his  life,  vi.  293.  son  of  a 'merchant,  and  bom  at 
Briiigewater.  1598,  ibid,  entered  at  Oxford,  1615,  where  he  continued  to 
1623,  ibid,  on  being  refused  a  fellowship  of  Wadham  college,  retires  to  the 
country,  ibid,  chosen  member  for  Bridgewater,  by  the  puritan  party,  1640, 
294.  declares  for  the  parliament,  and  raises  a  troop  of  dragoons,  ibid,  go- 
vernor or  Taunton,  1645,  which  he  defends  against  lord  Goring,  ibid,  com- 
missioner of  the  navy,  1648 — 9, 295.  sent  in  pursuit  of  prince  Rupert,  whom 
he  drives  into  the  Tagus,  ibid,  takes  seventeen  and  burns  three  Portueuess 
sliips,  ibid,  takes  a  French  man  of  war,  valued  at  one  million,  296.  drives 

Srince  Rupert  into  Carthagena,  ibid,  attacks  the  prince  in  the  harbour  of 
lalaga,  ibid,  takes  a  French  man  of  war  in  the  Mediterranean,  ibid,  his 
conduct  in  the  war  with  Holland,  1652,  297.  his  opinion  that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  a  seaman  to  mind  state  affairs,  303.  sent  with  a  fleet  into  tkt 
«  Mediterranean,  1654,  304.  forces  Algiers  to  suhmisiion,  1656,  ibid,  oblifet 
Tunis  and  Tripoli  to  submit  to  him,  305.  obliges  the  governor  of  BlaltfA  ie 
gi\'e  up  a  priest  who  had  beat  some  sailors  for  payioff  do  lespecttp  m, 
cession  of  the  host,  ibid,  destroys  the  Plata  fleet  of  Spam,  1868, 888.  iHl 


wa.  tad  buried  ia  Henry  ihe  Kvenlh'i  chauel,  307.  after  the  restoraliun,  hm 
Lwdy  lakea  up.  Bad  Ihronn  ititc  a  pit  ioSt.  Mucgaiet'i  cburcli-yard.  306.  hu 
military  character,  by  lord  Claicndon,  ihid.  his  moial  dimeter,  by  the  au- 
thor Driivei  Enifliih  aai  Forrign.  ibid,  got  his  bralher  discharged  frutn  the 
command  of  aahip  forool  having  dune  hii  duty,  309. 

Blank  vene.  chu*cleri»d,  viii.  473. 

Biount,  Maiiha,  aome  accaitnt  of  her  BequainUnce  with  Pope,  viii.  304. 

Bluiter,  Squire,  some  accouat  of  hit  iofamont  charactBr,  iii.  175. 

Body  nataral  and  body  poUtick,  tha  parallel  between,  iv.  360. 

Boerhaate,  IlermaD,  M.D.  hit  life,  vL  170.  bora  at  ViwrhDul.  Dear  I^yden, 
1668,  ibid,  hii  cliarecter  of  hit  fatber,  ibid,  designed  for  the  raiaiitty.  371. 
■  sluhboni  nicer  on  bii  thigh  the  caiise  of  his  turning  bis  thoDgbti  to  me- 
dicine, ibid .  hit  progren  in  laarning  (itLeyden,  373.  loses  hii  filher  in  1083, 
ibid,  hii  diligence  at  the  anivertity,  ibid.  coBlinuet  in  the  aludy  of  divinity. 
373.  hii  fortiiDe  being  nbauMed  by  his  educatioa,  he  readi  lecluiea  lu 
mathematicka,  1174.  b^ini  to  iluily  phyiick,  ibid,  engagei  in  the  practice 
of  chymiitty.  376.  makes  reaearches  in  botanical  knovle^e,  ibid,  ukeithe 
M.  D.  degree  at  Hanlewith,  1693,  ibid,  deugns  to  obtain  a  licenie  la  prMCb, 
but  Sndi  iliSlcullin,  fivm  being  mipecled  ol  atheiiini,  ibid,  cauie  of  that 
■uipicion,  977.  begins  the  practice  of  pbyuck,  37a.  invited  to  Mllle  al  the 
Hague,  but  refuaes  it,  379.  elected  urofestoior  physiek.  1701.  ibid,  recooi- 
mends  the  aludy  of  Hippocratei.  and  readi  lectures  as  well  in  ehymillty  «i 
physicii,  ibid.  Invited  to  the  proresaonhip  al  physick  at  (jroningan,  which  he 
refuws,  300.  recommends  malhemittickt  in  the  acience  of  physick.  ibid,  ad- 
«  the  higheit  dcEraea  nf  the  university,  1714,261.  makes  an  oration, 
ending  l>ie  attaining  to  ceitalnty  in  nnlural  philoiophy,  ibid,  thia 
oraiwn  opposed  by  Ilia  ptofewor  of  Franekei,  who  at  length  aubmia  to  him, 
ibid,  elected  member  or  the  academy  of  adencea  at  Paris,  I73B,  383,  pro- 
fiwor  of  cbymiitiy  al  Leyden,  1718,  ibid,  violently  afflicted  with  (he  gtrnt, 
1733,  3S3,  aeiied  with  a  violent  fever,  1737.  284.  retigni  hit  professorships 
uf  bolBoy  aitd  ebytruitry,  1796,  ilnd.  visited  by  patients  from  all  parti  of 
Europe,  385.  fata  raadjnsu  at  ditcovering  disoideri,  ibid,  his  o«rn  aMounl  of 
hia  lul  iHneaa,  386.  hia  opiaiou  of  the  wul,  287.  died  1738,  ibid,  hit  peraon 
described,  3BS.  hia  ehartcler,  ibid,  catalogue  of  hia  woritt,  293.  hia  aerious 
reflecliimon  theeieculion  of  criminals,  iii.  40. 
Boerhasvo,  James,  character  of  him,  by  his  aoB  Herman  Boethaave,  ri.  370. 
Boeihiua,  Hector,  (first  pteudent  of  the  king*  college.  Aberdeen.)  account  oC 
him,  ia.  II.  hit  revenue,  as preiidenl,  [ortji  Scottish  marks,  about  two  pounds 
four  ihillingi  and  liipence,  13. 
Dodeao,  his  opinion  ot  ej 

diction,  iii.  39 1. 

Bolingbmke,  lord,  luppoicd  lo  have  dec1aj«d  his  opinions  to  Mr.  Hmikc, 
though  he  concenled  them  from  Pope.  viii.  390.  Pope  leaves  his  manuscript 

Capers  to  him,  306.  burns  one  thousand  five  hundred  copies  of  the  Patriot 
.ing,  ptinled  by  Pope  without  bis  knowled«e,  ibid,  employs  Mallet  lo  Irs. 

ducr  the  memory  of  Pope,  and  Worburton  defends  it,  ibid,  leaves  bii  works 

lo  Mnllet,  4B7. 
Bombaiine,  Mis.  her  character,  u.  66. 
Books,  the  study  of  them  Dol  sufficient  to  conuilule  literary  eminence,  iii.  333. 

obaervalionson  the  multiplication  nf,  iv.  401.  compilationa  in  general  useless, 

ibid,  multiplication  uf  books  disliaets  choice,  and  diuppoints  inquiry,  436. 

of  iraveli,  matt  generally  read  of  any.  and  in  general  diuppoini  their  readers, 

433.  how  they  lend  lo  th«  ciTiliiBlioD  of  mankind,  141,  iM  vanoni  motives 

to  icadii^.  143. 
Bookadlen,  iheir  treatment  ofauthnn  complained  of,  iv.  314. 
Boscovicli,  his  interview  with  Dr.  Johusoo,  ■■  Klii. 
Bower,  Archibald,  psiromicd  by  lord  Lyitcllon.  viii.  4BI. 
Bojila,  Robert,  phibisophv  macfa  tmpinved  by  his  diacoverien,  iit.  4,  his  opmlnn 

«f  the  bail  eapedieou  ur  prvmoting  manufactures,  433, 

-"     '  "      ■  onlbe  reappearance  of  it,  i>, 364.  jKoposal  to  make  ihetn 


It  epick  poetry,  vi.  364.  his  sentiments  on  the  power  of 
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a  mark  of  dutinction  of  tht  character  or  temper  of  the  wearer.  365.  proper 
emblems  for  soldiers  to  wear  on  bracelets,  266. 

Braidwood,  Mr.  account  of  his  academy  at  Edinburgh  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
ix.l60. 

Brevity,  on  what  occasions  it  is  necessary  and  useful  in  an  author,  ii.  4. 

Bridges,  considerations  on  the  strength  of  arches  for  bridges,  t.  303. 

Bristol  and  London,  delineated  by  Savage,  viii.  183. 

Britxin,  Great.     See  Great  Britain. 

Brodsus,  Grsconim  epigrammatum  versiones  metricc,  i.  175. 

Brogues,  those  made  use  of  in  the  isles  of  Sky,  described,  ix.  46. 

Brooke,  Mr.     See  Stage. 

Broom,  Betty,  history  of  her  life,  iv.  224.  educated  in  a  charity  school,  ibid, 
objected  to  as  a  servant  because  she  could  read  and  work,  225.  goes  to  Loo- 
don,  and  an  account  of  the  various  places  she  engaged  io  there,  1 13,  226, 
233.  five  hundred  pounds  left  her  by  her  mistress,  with  which  she  resolves 
to  retire  into  the  country,  and  teach  poor  girls  to  read  and  write,  236. 

Broome,  William,  bom  in  Chesire,  viii.  229.  educated  upon  the  foundation  at 
Eton,  and  sent  to  St.  John's  coUec^e,  229.  in  conjunction  wttli  Oxell  and 
Oldisworth,  translates  the  Iliad,  ibid,  assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  IlUd, 
ibid,  some  pieces  of  his  poetry  in  Pope's  miscellanies,  ibid,  assists  Pope  ia 
the  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  ibid,  wrote  all  the  notes  to  the  Odyssey.  230. 

Brown,  Thomas,  answers  Dryden*s  Hind  and  Panther,  vii.  281.  some  account 
of  him,  ibid. 

Browne,  Edward,  M.  I),  his  life,  vi.  492.  son  of  sir  T.  Browne,  bom  at  Nor- 
wich, 1642,  ibid,  educated  at  Norwich,  first  entered  at  Cambridge,  and  re- 
moved to  Oxford,  ibid,  travelled  through  Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  and 
Tbessaly,  1668  and  1669,  493.  published  his  travels,  ibid,  physician  to 
Charles  the  second  and  Bartholomew  hospital,  ibid,  assists  in  the  translatiai 
of  Plutarch's  lives,  ibid,  president  of  the  college  of  physicians,  and  died 
1708,  ibid. 

Browne,  sir  Thomas,  his  life,  vi.  475.  descended  from  a  family  in  Cheshire,  and 
born  at  London,  1604,  ibid,  educated  at  Winchester,  ibid,  deprived  of  part 
of  his  fortune  by  a  guardian,  ibid,  entered  gentleman  commoner  at  Oxford, 
1623,  476.  practised  physick  in  Oxfordshire,  ibid,  goes  to  Ireland  with  hb 
father-in-law,  ibid,  travels  through  France  and  Italy,  ibid,  created  M.D.  at 
Leyden,  ibid,  returns  to  London  about  1634,  477.  wrote  Religio  Medici 
1635,  ibid,  history  of  that  publication,  278.  settled  at  Norwich,  1636,  461. 
incorporated  M.D.  at  Oxford,  1637,  ibid,  married  Mrs.  Mileham,  1641, ibid. 
printed  his  Inquiry  into  Vulgar  I-^rours,  1646,  482.  writes  his  Hydriotaphia, 
1658,  484.  his  account  of  the  belief  of  the  ancients  of  a  future  stale,  lUd. 
his  treatise  on  the  garden  of  Cyrus,  485.  two  collections  of  his  posthumoos 
works,  one' published  by  Dr.  Tenison,  the  other,  1722,  487.  chosen  honofary 
fellow  of  the  college  of  physicians,  1665,  491.  knighted  by  Charles  the  second, 
1671,  ibid,  died  at  Norwich,  1682,  ibid,  his  character  b^  Mr.  Whitefoot, 
494.  remarks  on  his  style  of  writing,  499.  some  expressions  in  his 
tending  to  deism  and  atheism  accounted  for,  500. 

Browny,  (the  fairy,)  account  of,  ix.  104. 

Bruce,  the  traveller,  remarks  on  father  Lobo's  voyage,  i.  z. 

Brumoy's  Greek  theatre,  general  conclusion  to,  v.  414. 

Brun,  I^,  saying  of  Prior  to  the  king  of  France  on  the  paintings  of»  viii.  3« 

Buccarelli,  the  propriety  of  iiis  attack  of  fort  Egmont  considered,  vL  198. 

Buckingham,  Kdmund,  duke  of.  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  riii.  361. 

Buckinghamshire,  John  Sheffield,  duke  of,  characterizes  Dryden  ihmIh 
character  of  Bayes,  in  the  Rehearsal,  vii.  272.  his  life,  479.  MB  of 
mund  earl  uf  Mulgrave,  was  bom  1649,  479.  not  satisfied  wHh  hit 
undertakes  his  own  e<lucation  at  twelve  years  of  age,  ibida 
prince  Rupert,  in  the  war  against  the  Dutch,  ibid, 
pendent  troop  of  horse,  ibid,  had  a  ouarrel  with  the  eari  of' 
served  at  sea  in  the  Dutch  war,  1672,  ibid,  obtains  a  gartar»  tii^ 
man  of  the  bedchamber.  480.  entered  into  the  FkcBch  mtM 
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lenuit  ofYoiJHhira,  and  govtrnour  ofltidl,  ibid.  iBiit  wiih  StKKI  men  to  ths 
relief  of  Tuigier,  181.  uemU  piacu  under  king  J  una,  wbom  he  attends  to 
mus,  ibid.  ncquieac«i  in  the  rivolutioni  4&S.  made  manj^ius  of  NoimKoby 
1694,  482.  rec^ied  into  ths  rabintt  council,  wilb  >  peniuon  of  three  Ihon- 
Mnd  pounds,  ibid,  said  to  have  courted  queen  Anne,  w)ien  foun^.  ibid. 
inade  lord  privy  ual,  ibid,  lord  lieuunaol  oTthe  nortb  riding  of  ^'orkshire, 
i'liil.  tnnde  duke  of  NorniB^by.  and  after  of  IluckingbaniafaiTe,  ibid,  joined 
(he  lorie*.  483.  offered  Ihe  chancellorship,  ihid.  laid  chamberlain  of  the 
hoy»ehold.  ibid,  after  the  aneen'i  death  oppoaed  the  cuurt,  ibid,  died  Fe- 
bruary Ihe  24th,  1720-31,  ibtd.  hii  character,  ibid,  his  character  as  a  writer, 

Bucolus.  hii  account  of  Mn.  Buiy'i  ecoi 

Budgvl,  Euitoce,  wKlea  the  epilufrue  ii  , 

drumache,  viii.  3U9. 

BnllerofBachaa,  acBounlof  the  eilraordinary  <!8viiy  there,  iic.  15. 

Burman,  Peter,  hii  life.  vi.  397.  born  at  litreehl,  1668,  ibid,  educated  al  Ulreuht, 
and  admitteid  into  the  univet»ty  in  his  thirteenth  vear,  ibid,  hit  ([uick  ac. 
ijuiremenl  of  learning,  ilrid.  becontu  a  pnpil  under  Umvini,  3!<11.  studied 
pliiIoiophyBtI,*yden,399.  doctor  of  laws,  1688,400,  travelled  into  Swi tier- 
lamlandUemianf.ibid.  collector  of  llie  lenthi,  1691,  ibid,  visiti  Paris,  1714, 
nheic  be  ii  introduced  to  Monlfaueon,  401.  profeuor  of  history,  eloquence, 
anil  Ihe  Ureak  language,  at  Leyden,  1716,  403.  chief  librarian  at  Leyden, 
403,  died  March  the  Slit.  1741,404.  hi*  character,  ibi.l,  catalogue  of  some 


>,  405. 
Burnet,  (jilberl,  observation*  oi 


ii.  280. 


Drydcn 


e  neglect  oFit  faolith  and  peraiciout. 
attempting  to  do  loo  much  bugioe>t  himself,  b 
emplihed  in  the  biitoiy  of  Jack  Whirier,  iv.  ' 
pleasure,  446. 

Bustle,  lady,  1 


i.348.  the  folly  ofa  man's 
which  all  is  neglected  :  ei- 
4.  very  seldom  reckoned  a 


li.  344. 


'  character  e 


,154. 


ritiag  the  Rehearsal, 

ii  Worceslenhire.  ibid 

144.  clerk  to  a  iuilice  of  the  peact 

musick  and  painting,  ibid,  la 


i.  373,  his 
life,  143.  the  son  of  a  farmer  at 
nhelber  he  was  of  either  nniver 
Worceitershire,  ibid,  amiued  himself 
into  the  family  of  the 
sirs.  Luke,  14S.  secretary  to  the  earl  otCarbury,  and  steward  of  Ludi 

part  ii.  I(>64.  ibid,  supposed  to  have  been  secretary  to  Ibe  duke  of  Buek- 
ingliam,  when  chancellur  of  Cambridge,  ibid,  story  of  his  being 
duced  to  the  iluke  of  Buckingham,  bv  Mr,    VV'ycherlev.   146. 
Iludibrai  published.  1678,  ibid,  died  1680,  and  interred  in  the  cliarch-yard 
-' " it-gardcn,  147.   reported"    '-       "-  *  ■  ■"     -     '   - '-   ' 


tbe  family  of 
rbury,  and  steward  of  Ludlow 
larried  Mrs.' Herbert,  ibid.  parti.afHadibras  published,  I6f>3, 


of  Covei 


e  hundred  pou 


t\nii.  three  voliunes  of  his  posthumous  works  publisbed.  148.  two  vohimes 
more,  lately,  by  Mr.  Thy er  of  Manchester,  ibid,  he  riiticuled  tbe  establish- 
nicnl  of  the  royal  society,  ibid,  character  of  his  Hudibru,  ibid. 

Cadency  in  poetick  numbers  considered,  ii.  443. 

Cairne,  in  Sky,  a  burying-place,  doscribod,  ix.  Ifl, 

CaldiT  caalle,  account  M,  u.  31  > 

Calnmwei,  the  difficulty  in  luppressing,  vi.  378, 

Cimitla,  her  aAccted  diireliih  of  the  diipotilions  and  conduct  of  her  own  iex 
e (posed,  iii.  4S, 

Canaries,  ishuds  of.  account  of  the  Gnl  discovery  and  settlement  of.  v.  2i5. 
John  de  Cerda  crowned  king  of  the  Canatiei.  ibid. 

Candid Ds,  his  history,  iv.  37, 

"  -0  nlHervaiiioiw  on  the  danger  of>  vii-  180. 
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Carter,  Mrs.  a  writer  in  the  Rambler,  ii.  218,  472. 

Castles  in  the  Hebrides,  account  of,  iz.  151.  evidences  of  the  llclions  of  chi- 
valry havine  had  the  manners  of  feudal  times  for  their  basis,  153. 
Cataloeue  of  tne  Harleian  library,  plan  of  the  catalogue,  v.  1^.  general  me  of 
catalogues,  181. 

Cato,  rather  a  poem  in  dialogue  than  a  play,  vii.  456.  extracts  Iram  Mr. 
Dennises  observations,  457. 

Cattle,  importance  of  breeding,  v.  313.  account  of  those  bred  in  the  islands  of 
Sky,  ix.  78. 

Cave,  Edward,  his  life,  vi.  428.  bom  in  Warwickshire,  1691,  ilnd.  educated  st 
Rugby  school,  ibid,  at  first  encouraged  by  his  master,  but  afterwards,  being 
charged  with  stealing  a  cock,  loses  all  his  master's  favour,  429.  lives  with  t 
oollector  of  excise,  430.  comes  to  London,  and  lives  some  time  with  a  tioibcr- 
merchant,  ibid,  apprenticed  to  Collins,  a  printer,  ibid,  after  two  jreais  sot 
to  conduct  a  printing-house,  and  manage  a  weekly  paper,  at  Norwich,  ibU. 
writes  in  Mist  s  journal,  ibid,  gets  a  small  place  in  the  post-offioe,  431.  m- 
gaged  in  several  small  publications,  ibid,  loses  his  place  in  the  post-ofiee, 
ibid,  purchases  a  small  printing-office,  and  begins  the  Gentleman's  Mssi- 
zine,  ioid.  spent  much  money  in  projects,  432.  died  1754,  433.  inacripCiOB 
at  Ruffby,  written  by  Dr.  Hawkesworth,  to  the  memory  of  Cavers  fiitfacr, 
himself,  and  brother,  ibid,  his  character,  434. 

Caves,  some  remarkable  ones  in  the  isles  of  Sky,  described,  ix.  68. 

Caution,  the  connexion  of  it  with  hope,  iii.  64. 

Celibacy,  no  pleasures  in  a  state  of,  i.  255. 

Censure,  our  fondness  for  it  derived  from  an  imi^ned  superiority,  6.  on  whit 
occasions  it  becomes  equitable  and  laudable,  240. 

Chairman,  his  complaint  on  charging  the  &t  people  no  more  than  thin 
iv.  232. 

Character,  not  to  be  drawn  from  a  person's  own  letters,  viiL  315. 

Characters,  the  general  inclination  to  copy  those  of  other  persons  ooosid 
iii.  277.  the  variety  of,  in  England,  exemplified  by  the  company  in  a  stage- 
coach, iv.  63.  the  folly  of  assuming,  65. 

Chariessa,  her  reflections  upon  the  fashionable  follies  of  modish  life,  ii.  472. 

Charity,  the  discharge  of  its  duties  should  be  regulated  and  adjusted  by  the 
rules  of  justice,  ii.  381.  introduced  by  revelation,  iv.  160.  no  acc<rant  of  it 
in  ancient  times  transmitted  to  us,  ibid.  Roman  donatives  rather  popalar 
than  virtuous,  ibid,  of  mahometans  transplanted  from  Christianity,  lol.  of 
the  present  age,  commended,  ibid,  danger  of  its  abating,  162.  daztter  frna 
the  competitions  between  different  hospitals,  ibid,  if  no  want,  no  chanty,  413. 

Charity  scnools,  the  false  notion  of  the  mischief  of  them,  iv.  224. 

Charles  the  first,  tries  the  Sortes  Virgilians,  vii.  6.  charged  with 
prayer  in  the  Icon  Basil! ke,  taken  from  Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  is, 
supposed  to  have  been  interpolated  by  Milton,  vii.  84. 

Charles  the  second  employs  Salmasius  to  write  in  defence  of  Charies  the 
and  monarchy,  vii.  84.  passes  an  act  of  oblivion  to  all  except  the  rqpcidcs,  96. 

Charles  the  twelfth  of  Sweden,  the  vanity  of  a  warrior  exemplified  in  him,  i.  !?• 

Charters,  their  extent  and  authority,  vi.  235. 

Chartophylax,  bis  character,  iii.  332. 

Charybdis,  her  disposition  to  profuse  expenses,  iii.  47. 

Chaucer,  Geoffry,  January  and  May,  and  the  prologue  to  the  Wifift  of '. 
into  modem  English,  by  Pope.    See  Pope. 

Cheerful  Man  characterized,  vii.  121. 

Chesterfield,  earl  of,  Dr.  Johnson's  contemptuous  letter  to,  i. 

Cheynel,  Francis,  his  life,  vi.  413.  born  at  Oxford,  1608,  ibid. 

university,  1623,  ibid,  fellow  of  Merton  colleee,  ibid,  takes  nrdm 
church  of  England,  ibid,  refused  hi&  degree  of  B.  D.  for  diqiutiag  c 
predestination,  414.  account  of  the  disnutes  at  Merton  coUcge,  41o» 
to  a  valuable  living  near  Banbury,  ibia.  has  a  dispute  with  tidiH 
ibid,  declares  himself  a  presbyterian,  and  a  friend  of  the  pv 
his  house  plundered,  and  living  forfeited,  ibid,  retiras  wto  a 
behaviour  to  Chilling  worth  when  a  priMmer  to  the 
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c  Lrm;  at  E«ei,  thovt  b 


mth  ail  DUien,  to  refbrm  the  uniiervly,  ibid-  Hxtt  >  scntple-nhap  at  Oifiiid, 
430.  hit  dispBlo  with  l^rbury  and  ine  iadeaendeiits,  ibid,  his  contniven; 
with  Mr.  Hammond,  on  hi<  Practical  Catechistd.  Ai3.  bi>  furtber  proc«ed- 


frnm  Oitnd  to  hit  living  it  Petworth,  437.  lows  Pctwctrth  at  the  restoration, 

ibid,  lupposed  to  have  died  diatracled,  1665.  43R. 
Chillingworth.  Dr.  for  si  ihurl  time  embraced  popeiy,  vi>.  373.  accounl  oF  hit 

uckneis  ami  death,  in  the  hands  of  the  parliameDt's  trooH,  vi.41T. 
Chineae,  account  ofa  mao  of  that  country  at  (h«  itland  orTemute,  vi.  370. 
Chriltianna  perreclui.  i.  161. 

Chiynim,  the  ralai  efFects  of  his  peeviihnera.  iii.  33. 
Cibber,  Mr.  tbe  lives  of  the  poets  not  wtittfo  b  j  him  but  by  one  Rolwrl  Shiels. 

viii.  90.  appointed  pool  laureate,  145.  takes  umbrage  at  tbe  volusteei  laureate, 

147.  eeieWtedbyPopeiDhialast  bookoriheDmiciiid.viii.aOO.  he  resents 

Cicero,  his  relioctiona  upon  the  vanity  of  transitory  applause,  iii.  60.  his  re- 
marks upon  the  importance  of  being  acquainted  with  past  trantactions,  ^1. 

Clarendon,  lord,  the  itory  of  Smith  heins  employed  to  alter  his  history,  fulso, 
vii.  379.  his  characlerofWaller,  with  observations  on  it,  aOI.  hU  charaetcr 
of  admiral  Dlake,  vi.  308.  the  peculiar  eieellency  of  his  History  of  tbe 
Rebellion,  iii.  B.  thoughts  on  the  publication  of  the  sequel  l<i  his  history, 
iv,  ^41.  dooblsof  the  nnFiilhrul  pablicalioo  of  his  hiilory.  342. 

Cleobulus,  his  mai'im  on  (he  eicellency  ofmediocrijy,  >i.  185. 

Cleota.  her  letter  on  gaming,  ii.  73. 

Cteriy,  Milton's  objections  to  entering  iolo  the  miDiitry.  vii.  69,  70. 

CliHord.  Martin,  attacks  Dryden's  Conquest  of  Grenada,  with  a  specimeo,  vii. 
260.  assisted  Buckingham  in  wHiing  the  Reihearul.  372. 

CUrnUi:i  hu  M  influence  od  freedom  uiil  iliver;,  oi  virtue  tod  vice,  it,  IBZr 

Coach,  provided  by  marriage  articles  without  hoises,  iy.  310. 

Coalfnl.  compared  to  the  sun,  vii.  35. 

Coins,  abservations  on  the  collectors  of,  iv.  316. 

Col,  island  of,  account  of,  ii.  117. 

Collier,  Jeiemy,  account  of  his  dispute  on  tilt  entertainments  of  the  stage. 
vui.  37, 

Collins.  William,  his  life,  viii.  400.  bom  at  Chichttler.  1730,  ibid,  admitted  at 
Winchester  collcfe,  1733.  ibid,  came  to  London,  about  1744,  a  literary  ad- 
Tcnluier, ibid.  hiiuncleleavesbimabouttWD>houiandpaiindi,401.  troubled 
with  discue  and  incanity.  403.  hit  character,  ibid,  died  1756,  103.  his 
work*  characceriied,  404. 

CDloai»,  oinervBtions  on  the  settlement  ol . 

t  constituted,  vi.  231.  oonstitulion  of  English  colonies,  234.  t 


untry,  336.  the  plea 


^.r. 


ht  10  be 


i.  133. 


Columbus,  little  advantage  to  Europe  fn 

Comedv.  history  of,  v.  370.  traf^dy  more  uniform  than.  39S.  ciitical 

upon  the  manner  of  composing  it,  iii.  93. 
Commendation,  false  claims  to  it  censured,  iii.  379. 
Conuaentaton,  the  difficulties  they  meet  mtli,  v.  95. 

NBiopicT.  iiictace  til  Uolt't  dii:Iioiinrv  of,  v.  217.  the  preaenl  pre.lile 
'  .   .Tinwledge.of,  348.  on 
■  ir>agriculluru.317. 
lu.M..ontiii. 
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Complaints  of  the  conduct  of  othen,  what  principlet  will  support  our  dam  id 
it,  iL  240,  241. 

Compositton,  different  methods  of,  viii.321. 

Comptoo,  sir  Spenser,  presents  Thomson  with  twenty  guineas,  having  dedicaiBd 
>V inter  to  him,  viii.  368. 

Comus,  the  Masque  of,  first  acted  in  1634,  vii.  71.  derived  from  Hoiiier*s  Circe, 
ihid.  the  fact  on  which  it  was  founded,  ibid,  supposed  bj  the  editor  to  bt 
derived  from  the  Comus  of  Erycins  Futeanus,  ibid,  acted  April  the  M, 
1750,  for  the  benefit  of  a  granddaughter  of  Milton,  118.  characteriied,  12L 
prologue  to,  when  acted  for  the  benefit  of  a  granddaughter  of  Milton,  L  115l 

Conduct,  the  absurdity  of  it,  whence  it  ariseth,  iii.  140. 

Congo,  island  of,  first  discovered  bj  the  Portuguese,  v.  228. 

Congreve,  William,  his  life,  viii.  23.  descended  from  a  fiunily  in  Steflbrdsfaiit, 
ibid,  born  about  1672,  the  place  uncertain,  ibid,  first  educated  at  KilkessT,  i 
afterwards  at  Dublin,  ibid,  entered  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  paid  littls 
attention  to  statutes  or  reports,  24.  the  Old  Batchelor,  nis  first  dramatiek 
labour,  1693,  ibid,  this  play  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Ileli&z,  wk 
made  him  a  commissioner  for  licensing  coaches,  and  places  in  the  pipt- 
office  and  customs,  26.  account  of  this  comedy,  ibid,  the  Double  Deuer, 
1694,  26.  Love  for  Love,  1695,  ibid.  Mourning  Bride,  1697,  ibid,  defcsdi 
the  stage  against  Collier,  28.  writes  the  Way  of  the  World,  29.  retiiei  fron 
the  world  as  a  writer,  ibid,  made  secretary  for  the  island  of  Jamaica,  80l  | 
wished  to  be  considered  rather  as  a  gentleman  than  an  aathor,  ibid,  his  cea- 
versation  with  Voltaire,  ibid,  loses  his  sight,  ibid,  died  January  the  29tk. 
1728-9,  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  a  monument  erected  by  the 
dutcbess  of  Marlborough,  to  whom  he  left  ten  thousand  pounds,  ibid,  kk 
character  as  an  author,  31. 

Consolation  under  afflictions,  by  what  methods  it  may  be  obtained,  ii.  250L  m 
what  occasion  it  may  be  drawn  from  a  view  of  the  afflictions  of  others,  ibid, 
its  useful  influence  against  the  depressions  of  melancholy,  251.  the  tendcncj 
of  it  to  strenirthen  patience  and  fortitude,  253. 

Constantia  and  I'hiletus,  written  by  Cowley  at  twelve  years  of  age,  vii.  2. 

Constantius,  his  history  and  character,  iii.  392. 

Contentment  with  the  situation  in  life  assigned  us,  recommended,  ii.  300. 

Controversies  of  the  learned,  a  moderator  recommended  in  them,  v.  202. 

Controversy,  the  writers  of  it,  their  short-lived  fame  soon  succeeded  by  disrelish 
and  neglect,  iii.  4. 

Convenience,  progress  from  rudeness  to,  iv.  335. 

Conversation,  the  pleasures  and  distastes  of  it,  ii.  207, 224.  the  importaDce  of 
acquiring  it,  iii.  331.  the  art  of  it  dilHcult  to  be  attained,  375.  what  methods 
are  most  proper  for  this  end,  ibid,  the  errours  in  sentiment  and  practice 
relating  to  this,  into  which  many  are  led,  376.  requires  the  same  ingrcdisati 
as  punch,  iv.  250.  the  inpedients  of  both  compared,  251. 

Conway,  lord,  taken  up  for  being  concerned  in  \\  aller's  plot,  vii.  191.  after  be- 
ing examined  several  times  by  the  lords  is  admitted  to  bail,  193. 

Coot,  account  of  a  bird  in  Scotland  so  called,  is.  16. 

Corl>et,  Mrs.  Pope's  epitaph  on  her,  viii.  354. 

Coriatachan,  in  Sky,  account  of,  ix.  49. 

Coriolanus,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  v.  169. 

Cum  laws,  consideratioHH  on,  v.  321. 

Cornelia,  her  account  of  lady  Bustle's  employment,  ii.  244. 

Cornice,  Bob,  his  history,  iv.  28. 

Corni»h  men,  a  supposed  address  from  them,  in  order  to  show  the  false 
ments  in  the  American  resolutions  and  address,  vi.  254. 

Coronation  of  Geor^^e  the  third,  thoughts  on,  v.  451. 

Coulson.     See  ('olsori. 

Country  life,  the  plcasun-s  expected  to  be  met  with  in  it,  seldom  prove  so. 
enipfilied  in  the  history  of  Dick  Shifter,  iv.  359. 

Court,  the  dang(?r  of  lUiigling  after  places  there,  exemplified  in  the 
Lentulus,  iv.  39. 

(.'ourticr,  his  manner  di'M*ri)»ed,  iii.  196,  200. 


F  DB.  JOHKSOM. 


and  lorn  in  1618,  ibid. 
_  .  .  ibid.  educnl*d  al  West- 
.  could  Doi  'reiun  the  rula  ol  gnaimar,  ibid,  a  volume 
of  fovaa  prialcd  in  bii  Ibitleeiilh  ytai.  ibid .  wrote  Pynmus  ftod  Thisbc  al 
Ion  yean  of  t^.  uid  CoiuUatii  and  Fbiletui  ■(  twelve,  ibid,  removed 
10  (.'ambridge  m  1^6,  3.  ejceted  from  Ctmbridge.  and  tak«  ibeller  at  St, 
Johu'i  colUg*.  Oxfani,  iu  1643,  ibid,  employed  in  ciphering  and  dceipber- 
ing  the  lelten  between  the  kii^  and  queen,  4.  wrilei  bis  Miilreu  wilhoul 
being  in  lave,  ibid,  secretory  to  lord  Jcrmyn  al  I'aris,  b.  tame  of  bii  letters 
preserved  in  lliowa'*  Miieellanu  Aolica.  ibid,  his  opinion  of  the  Sculcli 
Ireaty.  6.  lent  liack  tiom  Paris,  under  pretence  of  privacy  and  reliremenl,  7. 
sciud  by  the  uaurping  powon,  and  obbgid  to  give  a  security  of  one  ihouiand 
piiuiid«,  ibid,  lupposed  to  reiai  from  his  loyoll]',  ibid,  jnirposes  to  ri 


m  up  the  character  of  phyaician,  B.  wnles  ■  copy  of  ven 
e  araiD  oi  uiivet,  ibid,  made  Dr.  td  pbysiGli  ai  Oxford,  I6fi7.  9.  wrii 
E  FbiloMphical  Tianaactlons,  ibid,  iluaiea  botany,  and  w 


books  on  planit  in  Latia.  10.  tuporiar  lo  Milton  in  Latin  poetry,  i 
into  Surrey,  ibid,  obtain*  a  lease  of  the  queen's  lands.  13.  hu  I 
Sprat,  ibid,  died  al 


o  much  piaited,  al 
UUKS  on  nis  poenii,  16.  llie 
itings  illustrated,  ii.  27.  his 


him  a  better  man  in  England,  ibid,  was 
olhcrtoo  much  neglected,  ibid,  critical  rei 
meuphyMCol  poal,  30.  n  passage  in  his  w 
taph,  with  observalioni  on  it,  t.  262. 

Cradock,  Zachanr,  elected  provoat  of  l^toa.  ti 

Cngip,  James,  Pope's  epitaph  un  him.  viii. :: 

Credulity,  the  eommun  failing  nf  uneipeiic 
iv.  ITS.  of  political  lealots  the  most  obiiii; 
phy  etamined,  180, 

Crim,  lir  Nicholas,  asiiited  the  king  wllfa  one  humlred  thousand  pounds,  >ii. 
108.  ronm  a  plot  la  favour  of  the  king.  189. 

Criliciim,  not  ctiminal,  viii.  338,  genuine,  the  oflspriag  of  labour,  truth,  and 
equity,  ii.  lai.  the  art  of  it  regulated  by  omarious  and  Buctualing  prioci- 
plea,  U4.  ilL218.  ibe  proper  end  lo  which  it  ibould  be  applied.  333.  mi- 
nute, ceoiured  and  exploaed,  ibid,  ibe  importance  of  thai  study,  iv.  33S. 
tloiy  of  Uick  Vinim,  a  criliek,  ibid,  plan  for  an  academy,  329. 

Crilidii,  tbeir  true  characler,  ii.  13.  the  diSerent  diiposilioni  and  measurei  of 
the  candid  and  Ibe  severe,  114, 115.  remarks  on  tbeir  censures  of  other  wttt- 
~s!ed  by  jalerest,  410.  ibe  different  claswK  of  cri. 
u  and  insults  eiposod,  iii.  3-^6.  328.  the  methods 
■  may  be  defeated,  ibid,  their  character, 
IT  duly  to  yoong  aclon,  233i  observations  on,  374.  their  use  lo 
tbe  world,  v.  150. 

Crnniwell,  O.  commenced  pioteclor  with  kingly  power,  «ii.  86.  imlatwe  uf 
Milton's  flattery  of,  87.  versed  in  ancient  history,  196.  cbaracter  of  Waller's 
pantgy rick  on,  ibid,  desirous  of  the  title  of  king,  196.  bis  diuolulion  of  par- 
liament recommended  u  a  proper  tubjacl  for  an  hisloiicnl  painting,  iv.  384. 

Cromwell,  Mr.  an  early  currcapondent  ot  Pope,  viii,  330. 

Crousat,  a  ricw  of  Ibe  controversy  between  him  and  Warbuiton,  on  Pope's 
F.uay  OD  Uan,  v.  302. 

Crntlty,  in  eipcrimenlal  philosophy  and  anatomy  reprobated,  iv.  SOO. 

opulence,  ii.  344. 

njudicious,  387,  a  principle  of  powerful 
aa.  ibc  folly  of  being  solely  influenced  by  it 

187.  to  be  indulged  with  caution  and  judg. 
wlien  extravagant,  389.  the  bi»l  auil  last 

uiU,  iii.  312.  an  itutanoe  of  ill  commanding 


by  which  llHtir  i 


419. 

Mihe  lolly  nf 
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Curitwidei,  the  eilnvagaat  loce  of.  eipoied,  iv,  SIS.  arti  practiaed  b;  al- 

leclors,  316.  the  advantage  of  collcctioni  miile  wilh  prndencc.  317. 
Curll,  Mr.  called  berore  the  lords  ror  publiihinf  lettcn  between  Pope  mad  « 

veml  noblemeo,  and  ilischirgeil,  vu>.  2S1. 
CuitDin.tD  conquer  il  require!  the  utnioat  eSbrts  orrorlilude.and  virtue,  i>.22 

tKe  folly  of  coalinuiug  bad  oDU,  atid  the  difficulty  of  breakiag  ijtem,  230. 
Cymhelioe,  ab»rvatiDn>  on  Shaketpcare'i  pli;  oF,  v.  ITS. 
DsmoDcdogie,  ay*tem  of,  adopted  by  such  ai  cotuled  the  favour  of  kiw  Jaoo. 

T.57. 
DavCDanl,  lir  Williaia,  hii  life  saved  bv  the  intercesion  of  Milton,  wl 
by  the  interceinion  of  DavenaDt,  lii-  97.  io  coDJoin 
*'   ■  ■  ■"  — -"    ■■         -^aeaaof  hifa 


Dryden,  alten  Shakeapeare'i  Tempest,  262.  the  quickneia  of  hu  fancy,  ibid. 
avidei*.  written  by  Cowley  when  al  Cambridge,  Tii.  3.  dew         "  '     ' 
inded  lo  twelve  books,  only  four  of  which  were  completed,  ^ 


tended  U>  twelve  books,  only  four  of  which  were  completed,  43.  vaiimi  m- 
cimeai  of,  43.  nid  by  Itifioer  to  be  luperior  to  Ihe  JemaaieiD  of  Ttun,  47. 

Dead,  prayei  for,  propnety  of,  ii.  194.  apparilioiu  of  the  dead,  diicuaeed,  197. 

Deaf  and  dumb,  account  of  Bratdwaod'i  academy  at  Edinbuigb  fur,  ii.  160. 

Death,  a  roy^e,  vii.  25.  the  due  contemplation  of,  ■  proper  mctbod  fbrM^ 
prcising  &ar,  ii.  85.  the  iiulructioni  anting  from  the  near  views  oTil,  38. 
the  dUp»dtioni  of  mind  luilable  to  that  icitnictive  and  awful  i 

262.  the  different  ienliraenlj  we  then  form  of  men  and  tilings  ;  ■ ._ 

larly  as  to  friends,  rivals,  and  eneuiiei,  ibid.  Ihe  iramediatc  efTecta  of  deiA 
awful  and  important,  367.  the  impreuioni  made  by  it  too  ganeially  traaMM^ 
36B.  the  remembrance  of  il  when  it  predominate!  in  our  minda  a  paatMd 

the  mojt  decrepid  to  live  one  year  lander,  and  the  credit  thej  give  to  it.  iv. 
271.  aideBCribedbytheauthoraftbeOrigiaofEvil,  vi.  61. 

Debtors,  couiideraliaDs  ou  the  imprisontnent  of,  iv.  213.  eredilors'  laawoi  fet 
imprisonment  of,  ibid,  should  be  obliged  to  lurrender  their  propertj,  314. 
freiiupntly  occauoned  by  compulsive  tra3tck.2l5.  be  who  tniata  a  maakc 
designs  to  sue,  is  criminal,  215.  toss  to  the  community  by  theiT  ioipriMB- 
ment  computed,  360.  more  confined  in  England  than  in  the  moBaMeriei  ■ 
other  countries,  262.  other  mischiefs  of  imprisonmeut,  ibid,  the  lafaBJ 
ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  unfortunate  debtor  to  the  remanelcn'oe- 
dilor,  263.  the  miserable  life  they  lead,  iv.  M.  the  danger  of  being  bail  Ibr, 
exemplified  in  the  character  of  Serenus,  35. 

Dedicatioaii,  v.  430.  Dr.  Jamea'i  dictionary,  ibid.  Ihe  Female  Quixote,  431. 
Shakespeare  illualraled,  433.  Payne's  game  of  draughts.  43.%.  eTanjelical 
history  of  Christ,  436.  .\Dgeirs  ileuography,  440.  Buetti's  dictionaiy,  441. 
Kennedy's  chronology,  442.  UDoIe'i  Tasso,  443.  Gvynn's  Landoa  t«* 
Westminster  improveil,  444.  Aschain'i  woiki,  446.  Adama  on  tbo  wUbm, 
ibid,  bishop  Pearce's  works,  447. 

Definition,  in  what  respect  not  the-  province  of  mas,  iii.  93.  the  ncglaet  if  it 
prejudicial  to  the  wnlers  n(  plays,  94. 

DejeclioD  of  spirit  frequently:  increaiied  by  vain  tenonn,  ii.  2flZ. 

Democharei,  hii  character,  ii.  478. 

Denham,  lir  .lohn,  bora  at  Dublin  in  1615,  vii.  57.  son  of  sir  Julio  Deahu 
of  Essex,  chief  iuslice  of  the  exchequer  in  Ireland,  and  iftetwmls  one  tt 
the  bnrons  of  the  exchequer  in  England,  ibid,  educated  in 
went  to  Oxford.  1631,  ibid,  more  riven  to  dice  and  cards  t ha 
removed  to  Lincoln's  inn,  ibid,  divides  his  study  between 
try,  ibid,  employed  in  carrying  on  the  king's  corTti^Hndeaci 
James  duke  of  York  from  London  into  France,  ibid,  rciides  i 

Ihe  remains  of  his  estate  sold  by  parliamenl,  ibid,  tewanlcd  for         _   

being  made  surveyor  of  Ihe  king's  buildings,  and  knigfal  of  ih«  Bath,  m_ 
died  Ma-ch  igUi,  1688,  «nd  buried  in  Weitminster  tbb^  neu  Ca«|«v,  g 
his  chatactrr  as  a  poet.  ibid. 

Dennis     '  '  .  ^      .. 
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DenlKtiu,  hii  uldreu  to  Ttanqailta  deicfibeil.  iii.  68. 

Uependence,  perpetual,  coattary  to  the  dignity  of  wiHlom,  iii.  9GS. 

Depravation  oflbe  miad  by  eiteraal  >dvanME«  not  u  unlveitai  aa  i>  appre- 
hended, iii.  310. 

De>irea  of  mankind  more  numeroas  than  ihnt  altoinnienls,  ii.  4!)2.  a  ptrpetuii 
canflict  with  nmural  desiiei  the  lot  of  our  preaeni  slate,  iii.  27, 

Desirei,  eiceuive,  lettiaJued  by  tbe  atteouA  prospect  and  contemplation  of 
death,  ii.  83. 

Despair,  cotuideratioM  propoied  for  preventing  it,  iii.  1 15. 

Dieaculua,  hit  aHeclalion  ofthe  eharacter  of  a  wil,  iii.  317. 

Diction,  the  attractive  power  of  iu  cbanna  in  the  caovcyance  of  truth  to  the 


Diflionary,  EngJiah-    See  En^liah  DictiDnary. 

Diffidence,  the  advanlageoua  influence  of  thit  fjualilj  in  ni 


Dighy,  ait  Kenelm,  embraced  popeiy,  vii.  378.  aecoun 

on  Brown's  Religio  Mediti,  vi.  478. 
Digby,  bon.  Robert,  and  hii  water  Maty,  Pope's  epitap 


iianaging  a  debate, 
if  bi«  ajiimadvertioni 


Dilstoiinen  aud  iadolen 
i.  135. 


Diligence,  too  frequently  relaxed  i 

ilrucled  by  friendahip,  28. 
Discord,  little  Ibiogi  often  produce  it,  ii.  47 
Discontenli  attendnnt  on  e«cry  flate  of  life, 
Dispute  and  controversy,  tbe  fitnl  effects  of. 


managing  ii 

abated  by  applame,  iii,  27.  often  ob- 


ben  ill  cooductad,  ii.  449.  fte- 


DisiinrlioD,  ib«  foll}^  of  attaining  it  by  ridicule  nr  c( 
Divorce.    See  Marriage, 

Dobson,  Mr.  aliempla  to  Iraniluie  Pope's  Enay  o 
*i.  391, 


Man  ii 


>  Latin  vene. 


34,  1637,  ibid. 


ry  34,  1 


Dodiley,  Mr.  summoned  before  the  lords  fur  publishing  Whitehead'!  poem 
called  Mannen.  viii.  297. 

Dometticll  conduct,  the  importance  of  regulating  it  by  the  ciielales  of  wisdom 
and  goodness,  ii.  323,  the  dasg«r  of  betraying  uur  weaLneis  to  our  servanis, 
one  motive  to  a  regular  life,  324.     See  Servants. 

Damealick  discord  inquired  Into,  1.  253. 

Donne,  Dr.  apeEimeiu  of  his  metaphyiieal  poetry,  vii.  19.  some  of  hi^  satires 
aubli«bed  by  Pope,  viii.  29S. 

Douet,  Charles  Sackville  earl  of,  life,  vii.  223.  born  Jio 
eilucQled  under  a  private  tutor,  and  travelled  through 
for  East  Grinilead  in  the  first  puliaiaent  after  the  mtoia 
frohcks,  ibid,  a  volunleer  in  i^ie  fleet  under  the  duke  of  York,  224.  reteiies 
favourable  notice  fram  king  .Tames,  ibid,  caucuii  to  the  revnlution.  ibid,  a 
faiourile  of  king  William,  chamberlain  of  the  household,  and  kniglit  of  the 
gatlet,  225.  died  at  Bath,  Jan.  19,  1705-6,  ibid,  bia  character,  ibid,  ap- 
plauded as  ffood-nalured,  though  angry,  ii.  54. 

,  Charles  earl  of.  Pope's  epilapb  on  him.  with  criticisms  on  it,  viii,  348. 

Double,  Tom,  his  story,  iv.  430. 

Douglas.  Rev.  Mr.  buh»p  of  Carlisle,  lelteT  to,  wrilten  for  William  Lauder. 
V,  373. 

Dragon,  story  of  the  iale  of  Rhodes  being  ravaged  by  one,  ir,  173,  the  story 


I'lymiim 
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arrives  at  Plymouth,  September  26, 1580,  373.  recdves  a  visit  from  qoen 
Elizabeth  on  board  his  ship  at  Deptford,  when  he  is  knighted,  ibid,  com- 
mands a  fleet  of  twentj-five  ships  against  the  Spaniards,  1585,  ibid.  bi> 
success  against  the  Spaniards,  374.  in  conjunctioo  with  air  Joho  Ilawkiv 
sent  with  a  fleet  to  the  East  Indies,  1595,  375.  died  1597,  and  buried  in  tbc 
sea,  ibid. 

Drama.    See  Stage. 

Drowsy,  Tom,  his  history,  iv.  49. 

Drugget,  Ned,  his  history,  iv.  195.  his  false  conceptions  of  pleasure,  soch  a 
pursued  by  mankind  in  general,  201. 

Dryden,  John,  his  life,  vii.  245.  bom  at  Aldwinkle,  Northamptonshire,  Aug.  9. 
1631,  ibid,  said  to  have  inherited  an  estate  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  asJ 
to  have  been  bred  an  anabaptist,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster  school  nndvr 
Dr.  Busby,  246.  admitted  bachelor  at  Cambridge,  1653,  ibid,  his  first  poen 
on  the  death  of  lord  Hastings,  ibid,  wrote  stanzas  on  the  death  of  Cromwell, 
and  on  the  restoration  Astrcallcdux,  247.  commenced  a  writer  for  the  stare 
about  1663,  248.  his  first  play  the  Wild  Gallant,  ibid,  published  the  Riri] 
Ladies,  1G64,  249.  joins  sir  Robert  Howard  in  writins  the  Indian  Quees, 
ibid,  the  Indian  Emperor  published,  1667,  ibid,  published  his  Annus  Min- 
bilis,  1667,  250.  has  a  controversy  with  sir  llobert  Howard  on  drauatick 
rhyme,  ibid,  succeeds  sir  W.  Davenant  as  poet  laureate,  251.  publishes  ha 
Essay  on  Dramatick  Poetry,  ibid.  Secret  I^ve,  or  the  Maiden  Queen,  ibid, 
sir  Martin  Mar-all,  252.  in  conjunction  with  Davenant,  alters  Shakespeare  t 
Tempest,  ibid,  his  nuict  disturbed  by  Settle's  Empress  of  Morocco,  ibid. 
his  character  of  Settle,  with  remarks  on  the  Empress  of  Morocco,  253.  his 
Mock  Astrologer,  dedicated  to  the  duke  of  Newcastle,  258.  Tyrannick  Lavs, 
or  the  Virgin  Martyr,  ibid.  Conc^uest  of  Granada,  259.  that  play  attacked 
by  Martin  CliflTord,  260.  Settle  vmdicates  himself,  ibid,  his  Marriage  A-la- 
mode,  dedicated  to  the  earl  of  Rochostcr,  265.  the  Assignation,  or  Love  in  a 
Nunner}',  dedicated  to  sir  Charles  Sedley,  ibid.  Amboyna,  ibid.  Troilus  and 
Cressida,  altered  from  Shakespeare,  ibid,  the  Spanish  Fryar,  ibid,  the  dokc 
of  Guise,  written  in  conjunction  with  Lee,  266.  Albion  and  Albanius,  ibid. 
State  of  Innocence  and  tall  of  Man,  267.  many  hundred  copies  in  manuscript 
before  it  was  printed,  ibid.  Aurene  Zebe,  268.  All  for  L^e,  or  the  World 
well  Lost,  founded  on  t!ie  story  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra,  ibid.  Limberhaa, 
or  the  Kind  Keeper,  269.  (Edipus,  formed  by  him  and  I>ee  from  Scphodes, 
ibid.  Don  Sebastian,  ibid.  Amphitryon,  derived  from  Plautus  and  MoUeie, 
ibid.  CMeomenes,  ibid.  King  Arthur,  270.  Love  Triumphant,  ibid,  did  not 
raise  his  fortune  by  the  number  of  his  pieces,  ibid,  wrote  a  dedication  to  al- 
most  every  piece,  271.  used  to  add  a  preface  of  criticism  to  his  plays,  ibid. 
wrote  prologues  to  many  plays,  the  price  of  which  was  two  ffuineastaBd 
aftcrwsirds  raised  to  three  guineas,  ibid,  contracted  to  furnish  lour  plays  a 
year,  272.  in  1678,  produced  six  full  plavs,  ibid,  attacked  by  criticks,  and  op- 
posed by  rivals,  ibid,  characterized  by  t^e  name  of  Uayes  m  the  RehcamI, 
ibid,  cri ticks  nor  rivals  did  him  no  harm,  274.  repels  censure  by  an  adamaa- 
tine  confidence,  ibid,  waylaid  and  beaten  for  being  supposed  to  have  beea 
the  author  of  an  Essay  on  Satire,  275.  his  name  thought  necenary  for  tha  lae- 
cess  of  every  poetical  and  literary  performance,  ibid,  he  wrote  the  liTca  of  Hi^ 
lybius,  Lucian,  and  Plutarch,  and  translated  the  first  book  of  Tacitus*  ibid. 
assisted  in  translating  Ovid's  Epistles,  and  adds  a  preface  on  timnalatiaak 
ibid,  writes  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  which  is  Neveral  times  answered »  276L 
the  Medal,  which  is  answered  by  Settle  and  others,  277.  after  the  aoeeniaB 
of  James,  declared  himself  a  convert  to  popery,  278.  ensaged  to  defend  At 
papers  found  in  the  strong  box  of  ('harles  the  second,  279.  translatea 
burg's  History  of  the  ]>eague,  and  the  Life  of  Francis  Xavier,  ibid.  ■■ 
to  have  unilertaken  to  translate  Varillas*s  History  of  Heresies,  and  to 

answered  Hurnet,  280.  Burnet's  observation  on  the  answer,  ibid.  mUtJ 

the  Hind  and  Panther,  which  is  answered  by  the  earl  of  iUdifax,  ft«or»1te 
Hrowo,  etc.  281.  writes  on  the  birth  of  a  prince,  283.  aX  the  i«vi~ 
loies  the  place  of  laureate,  ibid,  celebrates  Soadwell's  inanguratias  ii 
Flecknoe,  ibid,  lord  Dorset  is  said  to  have  continued  the  luaiy  of  ~ 
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to  him,  ibid,  in  1660,  writes  Dud  Seliutian,  uul  in  1691  four  olbec  dntmu. 
304.  IP  1683,  publiiliFs  his  traoBlaiion  of  Juv«aiJ  and  P«rsiu«,  ibid,  pat- 
poia  viiling  an  ejHck  poem  e'uhtr  on  Arcfanr  at  ihe  Biwk  Prince,  ibid. 
he  chi.retil  BiackmoiE  wilh  ileating  hi>  plan,  365.  in  1 6!>4, begins  hii  trani- 
lalioD  ctf  Virgil,  nhich  he  publiihci  in  l&T,  ibid,  trvutales  Fresnny'i  Art  of 
(Hinting  into  English  proae.  ibid.  Fables,  liii  lost  work,  published  1699, 
ibid,  diedin  Genrd-street,  M«y  I,  IT0I,SB6.  K  wild  lUny  rnpectiog  hia  fu- 
Denl,  ibid,  buried  amongal  the  poeCi  in  WettmioMer  abbey,  389.  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  hii  memory  by  the  duke  of  iluckingbamihire,  ibid,  uccount 
ofhii  deaceodanli,  390.  bii  chamder  ai  described  by  Congreve,  ilnd.  differ- 
enlly  detchbed  by  Or.  Jobiwon,  291.  copy  oJ' the  agreemenlwilh  Jacob  Ton- 
■on,  to  ply  him  two  hundred  and  fifty  euineai  for  lea  thousand  versn.  398. 
■aid  to  hive  receiveii  fiv«  hundred  pounds  ttom  the  dutchess  of  Omiond,  as  « 
compliment  for  hit  fables.  399.  said  to  have  received  forty  pouods  from  a 
munical  sorieiy  for  the  use  of  Aleiandei'i  Feul.  300.  in  hit  yountet  ^ears 
pnl  coa&Jence  iu  jndicial  aslroWy,  ibid,  his  character  as  a  poet  and  cntick, 
301.  the  father  of  English  criticism,  301.  criticisms  ou  virions  ponag"  a( 
his  poems.  313.  ipeclmen  of  Milboume't  criticism  on  Dryden's  Translation 
of  Virgil,  333.  his  olaervations  on  Rjmer's  remarks  on  the  tragedies  of  the 
last  age,  3S0.  copy  of  a  Uller  to  his  sons  in  Italy.  .159.  his  opinion  of  lord 
Roscommon's  Eitay  on  trandaled  Verse,  169,  Milton  thought  bim  a  good 
rhymitl,  but  no  poet,  114.  declares  thai  Swifl  will  never  be  a  poet,  viii.  196. 
compared  wilh  Pope,  333.  wrote  merely  for  the  oeaple.  333.  hii  prow 
works  eharacleriud,  394,  composed  wilhoui  consiJetalion,  and  pubiished 
without  correction,  ibid,  his  inattention  and  inaccuracy  TemartLed,  ii.  152. 
his  character  of  Shakespeare,  v.  163.  Iranalalion  of  his  epigram)  on  Milton, 
i.  193. 

Dryden,  John,  jun.  writs r  of  the  Husband  his  own  Cuckold,  vii.  390. 

Uu  Halile's  History  of  China,  letter  on,  vi.  1. 

Duke,  Rirhard,  hii  life.  Tii.  382.  bred  at  Westminster,  and  took  hii  mutter's 
degree  at  Cambridge.  1683,  ibid,  prebendary  at  Gluuceiler.  and  chnplaifl  to 

quetb  Aaae,  3H3.  di«d  F«bruafy  10, 1710-1 1,  ibid. 

Dumb  and  Deaf,  account  of  Braidwood's  academy  at  Edinburgh  for.  ii.  159. 
>[  Borongh.  in  Ihe  isle  of  Sky.  described,  ii.  67. 


I  lupposed  to  have  in  publishing  it,  < 


Dun  Huy.  accaunl  of,  i«.  IS, 

Dundad,  the  part  Savage  was  __,,..      ..  ,  „     , 

Dutch  war  of  1663,  account  of  the  engagement  at  sea  between  the  Dutch  ad- 
mires and  admiral  Blake,  vi.  397. 

Dutch,  their  revolt  ngainstlhe  power  of  Spaio.  vi,  124-  raised  to  power  by  llieir 
plan  of  commerce,  125.  their  increasing  power,  12B. 

Dyer.  John,  his  life.  »iii.  405.  born  in  1700.  at  Aberglasney,  in  Caertoartlien- 
■hire,  ibid,  educued  at  WeslminslCir,  and  ileiigned  for  Ihe  law,  ibid,  be- 
comes an  itinerant  pointer,  ibid,  travels  In  Italy,  and  on  his  return  publishes 
the  Ruins  of  Rome,  ibid,  enters  into  the  church.  ibl<l.  bis  prefermcno, 
406.  publithes  the  Fleece,  I76T,  ibid,  dird  1758.  ibid,  his  works  charac- 
leriied.ibid.  Akenside'i  opinion  of  the  Fltece,  407. 

Kaibury,  Mr.  accounl  of  him,  and  his  preleodiDg  to  prapllecy.  v1.  430.  iiis  dii. 
pules  with  Mr.  Chevael,  431. 

Karte  linkage,  used  in  a  kirk  at  lovernesi,  ix.  34.  acroanl  oF,  1 13.  many  dia- 

Eatlb.advaiH^MfmmlhepoMlionofit.  iv.378. 

Editors,  llie  imunipriely  of  their  altering  works  of  BHthors  left  to  their  care,  viii. 

371,  the  duty  of.  V.  136. 
Mueation,  the  dilficully  alteoding  it,  vi,  376.   ihu-c  "lio  iiiiikv  the  avenues  in 

[,  11^393.  401.  errouis  in  lh<  U5, 

.  the  pernicious  eOecti  of  wr.:  '''• 

y  of  employing  eirli  on  umIw  n 
rt  of  their  uducaiion.  ir.  18R.  ibi 
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and  novelty  in  books  designed  tar,  232.  ooandcmioai  oa  tiM 

the  children  of  the  poor,  vi.  28. 
Egmoot  Port.    See  Falkland  iiJands. 
Elgin,  account  of,  iz.  19. 

Eloquence,  that  false  sort  which  only  confuses  the  readeTp  lidiodcd.  it.  2S6. 
Elphinston,  James,  letter  to,  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  u  311. 
Elwood  the  quaker,  some  account  of,  rii.  99. 
Eminent  men,  least  eminent  at  home,  iT.  299. 
Embalmii^,  on  the  practice  of,  L  305. 
Emigration,  state  of,  from  the  Hebrides,  considered,  iz.  92. 
Eminence,  a  proof  of  it  in  baring  many  enemies  as  well  as  firiettds,  ii.  44. 
Employment,  the  necessity  of,  iv.  364. 
Enemies,  the  duty  and  charity  of  relieving  them,  vi.  148. 
England,  supposed  by  Milton  to  be  too  cold  a  climate  for  flights  of  u 

vii.  103. 
EInglish,  remarkably  barren  of  historical  genius,  iii.  82.  the  litde 

made  by  them  in  civil  wisdom,  vi.  155.  on  the  bravery  of  their  coinmnn 

diers,  149.  arises  very  much  from  the  dissolution  of  dependence  which  sh- 

liffes  every  man  to  regard  his  own  character,  151 . 
English  Dictionary,  plan  of  that  work  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Che  ity  field,  v.  I- 

difficulties  in  fixing  the  plan,  4.  preface  to  the  English  Dictionary.  23L  wiiMr 

of  dictionaries  characterized,  ibid,  advertisement  to  the  fourth  editioe.  SX 

preface  to  the  octavo  edition,  53. 
English  language,  the  progress  of,  iv.  336.  richer  than  rommonly  seypowd, 

417.  contains  sufficient  information  in  every  branch  of  adencCy  418. 
Ennius,  his  epitaph  written  by  himself,  v.  265. 
Envy,  its  malignant  influence  described,  iii.  356.  will  often  sacrifioe  tnrth  nd 

friendship  to  weak  temptations,  357. 
Epaminondas,  his  death  a  proper  subject  for  a  picture,  iv.  284. 
Epick  poetry,  what  it  is,  vii.  125.  requisites  in  a  writer  of*  126.  Boilese's  epi- 

nion  of,  284. 
Epictetus,  his  salutary  instructions  for  preserving  the  mind  from  the  elevmtioB  sf 

vanity,  and  the  d^ection  of  grief,  it.  9.  his  excellent  sentinfteDtn  on  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  influenced  by  the  fears  of  poverty  and  death,  83.  his  spi- 

tapb,  V.  266.  epigramma,  i.  190. 
Epigram — de  sacerdote  furem  consolante  epigramma,  viii.  19. 
Episcopacy,  Mr.  Waller's  speech  against  it,  vii.  184. 
Epistolary  writing,  its  difliculty  and  excellence,  iii.  220.  it  ought  to  bear  a 

strict  conformity  to  nature,  and  the  various  purposes  designed  bj  it,  8SS, 

223. 
Epitaphs,  i.  150.  essay  on,  v.  259.  inquiry  into  what  the  perfection  of 

260.  intended  to  perpetuate  examples  of  virtue,  ibid,  the  name  alo 

cient  for  eminent  men,  261.  all  allusions  to  heathen  mythology  absard« 


impropriety  of  addressing  the  passenger  in,  263.  first  role  in  writiv»  not  to 
omit  the  name,  264.  regard  for  truth  to  be  observed,  265.  private  TUtne  tiw 
best  subject  for,  ibid. 

Erasmus,  his  diligent  and  unwearied  improvement  of  time  applauded,  iii.  14. 

Eriphile,  her  excessive  peevishness  censured,  iii.  32. 

Errol,  earl  of,  invites  Dr.  Johnson  to  his  seat  at  Slanes  castle,  ix.  15. 

Errour,  the  aversion  of  most  persons  to  be  convinced  of  it,  ii.  152, 163.  their  at- 
tempts to  justify  it  generally  the  efiect  of  obstinacy  or  pride,  ibid. 

Etymology,  difficulties  in  settling  it,  v.  1 1. 

Essays,  the  extensiveness  and  variety  of  this  kind  of  writing,  iii.  368.  the  ad- 
vantages and  inconveniencies  of  it,  ibid. 

Essence  of  things,  less  regarded  than  their  external  and  accidental  ftppend^Hb 
iii.  265. 

Eubulus,  his  character,  ii.  127 — 136. 

Evening,  an  ode  to  Stella,  i.  125. 

Events,  some  of  the  most  considerable  often  produced  by  casual  and  slender 
causes,  iii.  168. 
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Evil,  thoughUon  tbe  orfgin  nf.  iv.  411.  tlis  cause  or  ktl  good,  413.  retiew  of  s 
Frae  Enijuicj  inlo  Ihe  Naliue  iDd  Origia  of,  vi.  47.  Ihe  follj  of  lunenliag 
evils  wliich  iii»r  Dever  hsppen,  i.  267. 

Eumuhea,  hii  free  censure  of  the  errourg  of  modem  education,  iii.  12S — 139. 
his  judicioui  conduct  in  the  tuition  of  a  young  nnbleman,  400.  his  narralive 
of  Ibe  low  iniidiau)  u\s  by  which  hii  ^oud  deiiens  were  ubalrucled  and  d*- 
fealed,  403.  the  mean  xdvcnturet  of  hit  pupil  related,  405. 

Eumenet,  hii  character,  ii.  303. 

Euphelia.  na  account  of  her  rural  amuHineoU,  ii.  206,  225. 

Eupbemia,  het  character,  ii.  60. 

Eupbuea,  hii  character,  ii.  121. 

Euripidei,  parody  of  a  translalion  from  the  Medea,  i.  140. 

Eutiopiui,  bit  account  of  the  indecent  and  ioaulilng  conduct  of  Tripherui,  ii. 


LutRipiui 


Eicellence,  the  deai 


il  laudable,  315.  practical  and  ideal,  i 


lely  dilTerei 


li.  238. 
EipectatioD,  (he  totment  of  il  greateit  in  the  early  teaiKina  of  life,  37.  the 

Siftctice  of  disappointing  the  »ipeclalions  of  othera  isconiitleni  with  Uue 
■iendihip,  178.  this  initance  of  wrong  conduct  exemplified  in  the  case  of 
IJberalit.  373,  274.    our   eipectalions  often   visionary   and  disappuinling. 

Expedition)  and  Toyagea  in  search   of  new  countries,   abstract  account  of. 


.  180. 


410. 


i.  179. 


s  respecting  them,  1771. 


FaU  of  Fien,  account  of.  ii.  29. 
False  Alarm.  1770,  li.  ISS. 

FalHbood,  its  euitt  widely  extended,  ii.  464.  often  imitates  truth.  466.  the 
influence  of  it  on  the  passions,  457.  the  attiltces  of  il  exploded,  iii.  381. 

Falilaff.  sir  John,  prince  Henry's  lender  reflections  on  his  death,  ii.  341. 

Fame,  the  love  of  it  when  irre^ulai  and  dangerous,  ii.  237.  when  laudable,  ibid. 
Ibe  only  recompense  mortali  can  bestow  on  virtue,  239.  the  ill  economy  of 
it  the  effect  of  stupidity,  268.  the  acquisition  and  lots  of  it  eoniidered,  iii. 
103.  that  of  aulhon  casual,  precarious,  and  abott-lived,  196,  196.  offa  sborl 
duration  when  it  is  not  property  founded,  333.  the  ascenl  to  it  obstructed  by 
envy  and  cnmpetiljoo,  279.  that  of  aulbon  xry  precarious,  iv.  323. 

Famine,  haw  different  countries  are  affected  by  it,  ii.  136. 

Farmer,  English,  the  honour  due  to.  v.  314. 

Fate,  the  practice  of  seeking  it  in  books,  vii.  6. 

Fear,  Ihe  distresses  of  it  obviated  and  alleviated  by  Ibe  contemplation  of  death, 
ii.  86.  BupeKtiliom,  ceonired  and  exploded.  383.  in  what  cases  it  charac- 
teiiies  a  coward,  iii.  100.  not  intended  to  overbear  reason,  but  to  assist  it, 
ibid,  the  pernicious  effects  of  an  irrattonal  indulgence  of  it,  136. 

Feolon,  Elijah,  his  life,  riii.  54.  bom  near  Newcastle,  in  SUtfTaTdshire,  ibid, 
educated  at  Caoibridge,  ibid,  refused  to  take  Ihe  oaths,  65.  secretary  to 
Charles  eati  of  Orrery,  and  tutor  In  his  son,  ibid,  schoolmaster  al  3cveiioakt 
in  Kent,  ibid,  writes  in  praise  of  queen  Anne,  and  extols  the  duke  of  Marl- 
borough, ibid,  undertakes  to  iostrucl  secretary  Craggs.  56.  assisla  Pope  in 
(ranslating  the  Odyisey,  ibid,  gains  near  one  thousand  pounds  by  his  tragedy 
of  Mariamne,  ilnd.  died  at  lady  Tnimbat's  in  17.10,  58.  his  characlet,  ibicf. 
account  of  hia  works,  ibid.  Pope's  letter  to  Mr.  Broome  on  the  death  of  Fen- 
toD,  SO.  anisted  Pope  in  the  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  230.  Pope's  epitaph 
on  bim.  368. 

Fwocula,  her  angovemed  passions  descritied  aud  censured,  iii.  36. 
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.ml  of  youtli,  17 — 


303.  the  pnnc^ 


luiDBUBCes  or  diaiaXTtera,  iii.  : 
of  declituDg  life,  268.  tke  u  ~ 


494.  iht  . 

I  it  ihe  diwiai 
.ion  and  obtUDd  cei 
ecable  chi 

viiy  and  inconUaacy  displayed,  iii.  351. 
ilruclea  ugwa  the  tubjecl  of  maiqaerada,  ii-  4S. 
Florentiiu,  his  chinLctei,  ii.  90. 
Flortatuliu,  bia  education  conducled  upon  wi  Lncgnlar  mad  b 

Hi.  16— ao. 

Flojcultu,  the  maniiei  a(  bii  iddniHS  to  Truquilla,  iii.  68. 

Flying.  itlempU  la  discover  Ibe  arl  of,  vi.  210. 

Flying  fish,  account  of,  »i.  343. 

"  '    '  ionable.  particularly  deactibed,  ii.  472.   th«  laoden* 

vnunie  veckly  JivcraioQa  regarded  aa  ibe   nxHt  ituportaut 

life,  474. 
Fonlenelle,  hia  DialogUH  of  the  D*od,  tranalaled  by  Mi.  Hngbc., 
Fares.  (Ibe  town  to  which  Macbetb  waa  ttairsUii^,)  account  of.  i| 
Forgetfulneas,  the  neceuitj  of,  it.  363.  " 

Fortitude  of  women  deacribed.  i.  71. 
Foster,  Mrs.  EUiabelh,  erandJauzbler  o(  Mihon,  anb 

y.  370. 

of  the  cuitom  of ,  in  Ihe  iale  of  Col.  ■ 

FoundliDg-lutspital.  care  of  the  morals  and  religion  af  the  dtM 

FouDiiiDB.  a  faiiy  tale,  in 

Foi,  Mr.  laoapooDed  by  P  , 

France,  the  (ipwerof,  in  America,  1756,  vi.  ISl.  aeiids  a  colony  M 

Fraud,  tboie  peiions  who  are  most  addicted  to  it.  generally  the  n 

of  that  periodical  publicatioa,  vii.  439. 
"  in  Prusaia.  vi,  443. 
!iaory  of  learned  men,  br  Willing  their  liie 
—      '--joduction  te  the  proceedjnn  of  i 
, .  „  ilributiona  begun  at  London,  Dec«B 

175B,  for  clothing  them,  vi.  133. 

lend,  the  diSicnlly  of  finding  a  faithful  and  able  one,  ii.  139 
ingredients  of  Ibat  amiable  characler.  304.  thoughts  an  the  loi 

'  365.   the  fin 

silly,  u.  197.  the  qualitin  nt 
iuii]  EsuLuiun  u,  OIJ4,  iioo.  cQvy  and  flattery  most  injuriotis  i 
ii.  304.  eateeiD  and  love  eaaeniial  la  its  composition,  307.  « 
laating  support,  ibid,  the  moat  common  obatructions  lo  it,  i 
measures  necessary  lo  maintain  and  conlinue  it,  469.  the  p 
which  it  is  often  attended,  470.  charactcriied,  iv.  216.  oca 
it  i>  liable,  ibid.  atiMace,  interest,  ambition,  disputes  begun  ii 

Froliclt.  Mr.  his  charaicter, 

Frugality,  ihe  excel iencc 

pracliceofil.  377. 

Fruition,  the  limiti  of  il  filed  by  immoveable  bouadar 


a.  iii.  334. 

J 
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Fugitive  pie«M,  tbdi  origin  and  imporunce,  v.  190,  S3B, 

FungoKi,  bu  addiesiei  lo  Tronquilla  ilen:riLi*d,  iii.  67, 

Furia,  ha  diatuteT,  ii.  90. 

Future  ntiile,  ii>  1'.  BTOwne'i  acmuDl  of  thi  belief  dI  ihe  ancienti,  vi.  4B4. 

Fulurity,  Ihe  pio^ieclx  of  it  Gtlcd  lo  inHurace  and  regulale  our  pceiieni  cooducl. 

ii.  T.  aniwly  about  it  ceniiued,  144,  381,  385.  the  folly  of  building  out 

bdpes  upon  it,  iii.  442. 
Gabnel,  fan  drcu  deicribed,  vii.  46. 
Cuning,  Cleara'i  Utter  cMu:einiiig  it.  Li.  73,    76.   iu  pemicioua  efftcM,  77- 

dciUucliTe  of  ite  peace,  hmmony,  «»1  pleaiutes  of  domeitiek  life,  ibid, 
Guret,  Ihe  ulvaalagts  of  it  for  cantemulatioa  and  imprDvenmit,  iii.  56.  tab- 

wrtienl  to  gaiety  and  (prigfatlinau,  58.  the  biitory  and  antiquities  ol  several 

inhabitsuU  of  a,  261,  26a. 
Ginick,  David,  characteiiced  under  the  name  if  Ptoipero,  428. 
Garth,  sr  Samuel,  hit  life,  vii.  402.  descended  from  a  family  in  Yorkshire. 

ibid,  itudeat  It  Cambiidge,  ibid,   admitled,  fellow  of  Ihe  college  of  phir- 

unuu,  London,  June  26.  1693.  ibid,  ntitea  (he  Diipensary,  a  poem,  404. 

■polls  the  Hatveiau  oration,  1697.  ibid,  cenaoi  of  the  college,  ibid,  member 

of  the  Kit  Kat  club,  ibid,  knighted,  and  mode  physician  in  ordinary  to  llie 

king,  and  phyucian  geoeral  to  the  army.  ibid,  died  Janunrv  IS,  1717 — IB, 

andbutied  at  Hanow  no  the  hill.  405.  hii  character,  and  (hainf  hii  voiki. 

ibid. 
Gay,  John,  hii  life,  viii.  S2.  bam  in  Devonibiie  ia  1688,  ibid,  educated  uadet 

Mr.   Luck,  ibid,  appreotiee  lo  a  ulkmercer  in  Ijondon.  ibid,  tectetarji  to 
the  dulcheu  of  Monmoath.  ibid,  itucribea  h»  linl  puhlicalion  lo  I'ope.  ihid. 

jKCietary  lo  the  earl  of  ClarendoD,  63.  dedicatee  hit  .Shepherd's  Week  lo 
iBolingbroke,  64.  Pope  and  Arbathnot  supposed  to  have  assisted  liim  ia 
^^^>>"g  Throe  Hours  after  Marriage,  ibid,  gained  one  thousand  pounds  by 
g  his  poems,  65.  became  nnsetsed  of  the  value  of  twenty  thotuand 
ids  in  Ihe  soulh  sea  iloek.  which  he  lost,  ibid,  ^ipcriated  geutletnaa 
:r  to  the  princess  Louiia.  which  he  refuses,  and  it  allerwaids  oeglet.'ted 

y  the  court,  66.  rapi'*  accouni  of  the  origin  and  tuccasi  of  tbe  fi«ggar'i 

pera,  67.  his  Polly  prohibited  by  the  lord  ehamberlsiu.  68.  palroniud  by 

e  diike  and  dulchess  of  guoeniberry,  69.  died  December  4,  1733.   and 

^  .  [tied  in  Wutminster   abbey,  ibid,    liii  (^hsrscter.    ibid.    accouuL  of  bis 

Gclaleddin,  of  Baswra,  the  ilory  of,  iv.  370. 

GelaiimuB,  his  characler,  iii.  339. 

Ueliitiu,  his  character,  ii.  1 10. 

GenerOM,  her  Eomplaint  of  want  of  attention  to  iniiuirius  made  hy  women, 

iii.  103. 
Genius,  true,  what,  vii.  1.  the  eipedieaCj'  and  impoitiace  of  consulting  it  in 

choosing  oui  station  in  lile,  ii.  97,  98.  ill.  &l. 
Gentle,  min,  bei  luituiy.iv.  440. 
Gentle,  Phil.  hU  slory,  iv.  397.       • 

Genlleman's  Magaune.  history  of,  vi.  432.  prefaces  to,  v.  345. 
George,  Port,  accoanl  of,  in.  31. 
Germsny.  emperor  of,  account  of  the  confusioiu  occasioned  by  bis  death,  1740, 

Ti.  445.  ihc  elector  of  Bavaria  invested  wilt  the  imperial  dignity,  454.  stale 

of  the  war  between  the  king  of  Pnitaia  and  the  queen  of  Hungary,  in  defence 

oflheelectiou,  466. 
Ginger,  Deborah,  (wife  of  a  city  wit,)  her  camplainl,  iv.  388. 
Glai^ow,  account  of,  ii.  157.  account  of  the  university  of ,  15B. 
Glenelg.  account  of,  tJt-  44. 
Glensheats.  account  of  the  valley  of.  ii-  37. 

Gluttony,  Uie  indulgence  oftlus  vice  freely  ceniured,  iii.  453,  454. 
God,  frequent  reSections  on  bis  wisdom  and  goodness  the  chief  security  sgainst 

the  anguish  of  inpaHcDce,  u.  160.  his  placability  an  essential  principle  of  nil 


u  defined, i 


413. 


I,  the  general  ill  effects  of.  i. 


valuable 
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man,  iv.  258.   neceMaries  of  life  plentiful  it  iron,  luperflmtiei  icnci  ■ 
gold,  ibid. 

Goldsmith,  Oliver,  character  of  as  a  writer,  vii.  398.  epitaph  on»  i.  152. 

Good  company,  mischiefs  of,  iv.  305.  different  definitions  of,  ibid. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese,  1487,  ▼.  228. 

Good  nature  and  affability,  the  extensive  influence  of  these  amiable  ^ 
iii.  169. 

Goodnatured  Man,  prologue  to,  i.  116. 

Goodness,  the  effect  of  evil,  iv.  413.  female,  too  easily  Tanquished,  iL  333. 

Good  sort  of  woman,  characterized,  iv.  442. 

Gordon,  sir  Alexander,  ix.  10. 

Government,  the  difficulty  of  preventing  oppressions,  i.  216. 

Gower's,  lord,  letter  in  favour  of  Dr.  J^nson,  i.  xvi. 

Granville,  Greenville,  or  Grenville,  George,  his  lifis,  viii.  72.  bom  about  1667. 
ibid,  educated  at  Cambridge,  ibid,  true  to  the  kin^  and  cburch,  73.  letter 
to  his  father,  requesting  leave  to  enter  into  the  service  of  James  tbe  secood, 
ibid,  lived  retired  dunng  the  reign  of  William  the  third,  74.  member  of 
parliament  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne,  76.  secretary  at  vrar,  1710,  ibid, 
created  lord  Lansdown,  1711,  ibid,  comptroller  of  the  household  and  pim 
counsellor,  1712,  ibid,  treasurer  of  the  household,  1713,  ibid,  at  the  accei- 
sion  of  Geor^  the  first  lost  his  places,  and  soon  after  sent  to  the  tower,  bai 
released,  ibid,  writes  in  defence  of  general  Monk  and  sir  R.  Grenville,  77. 
published  a  splendid  edition  of  his  works,  1732,  ibid,  died  January  30, 1735, 
ibid,  his  character,  78.  his  works  characterized,  ibid. 

Gratitude,  the  effects  of  resentment  more  certain  than,  viii.  139. 

Gray,  Thomas,  his  life,  \iii.  476.  son  of  a  scrivener  of  lA>ndon,  bom  1716,  ibid, 
educated  at  Eton,  and  entered  at  Peterhouse,  Cambridge,  ibid,  travels 
through  France  into  Italy  with  Mr.  Horace  AValpole,  ibid,  they  quarrel  it 
Florence,  and  finish  their  travels  separately,  ibid,  retires  to  Cambridge. 
where  he  becomes  bachelor  of  civil  law,  477.  loses  his  friend  Mr.  West, 
ibid,  applies  seriously  to  poetry,  1742,  ibid,  intended  to  excel  in  Latin 
poetry,  ibid,  removes  to  Pembroke  hall,  ibid,  several  of  his  pieces  published 
with  Bentley's  designs,  1753,  478.  refuses  the  place  of  poet  laureate,  479. 
asks  for  tbe  place  of  professor  of  modern  history,  but  is  refused,  ibid,  takes  a 
journey  into  Scotland,  1765,  ibid,  is  appointed  professor  of  history,  ibid. 
visits  Westmorland  and  Cumberland,  1769,  ibid,  died  1771,  460.  his  cha- 
racter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Temple,  ibid,  additions  by  Mr.  Mason,  461.  his 
account  of  lord  Shaftesbury,  ibid,  his  works  characterized,  482. 

Great  Britain,  observations  on  the  affairs  of,  1756,  vi.  113.  introduction  to  tbe 

Klitical  state  of,  1756,  123.  the  present  system  took  its  rise  in  the  reign  of 
izabetli,  ibid,  state  of,  at  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  126.  state  of,  under 

James  the  first,  ibid,  state  of,  under  Charles  the  first,  128.  state  of,  nnder 

Cromwell,  130.  state  of,  under  Charles  the  second,  132.   state  of,  under 

James  the  second,  135.  state  of,  under  William  and  Mary,  ibid,  state  of, 

under  Anne,  137. 
Greatness,  disquisition  upon,  i.  255. 
Greek  began  to  be  studied  in  Kngland  about  1530,  vi.  504. 
Greenville,  George.     See  Granville. 

Gregory,  Mr.  convicted  with  Savage  of  the  murder  of  James  Sinclair,  viii.  ||8. 
Greogach,  or  the  old  man  with  the  long  beard,  account  of,  ix.  104. 
Grey.  Dr.  observations  on  his  notes  on  Shakespeare,  v.  142. 
Grief,  immoderate,  assuaged  by  the  contemplation  of  our  latter  end,  ii.  85.  oa 

the  transient  impressions  of,  264.  of  short  duration  in  the  decline  of  Ufc. 

i.  206.  time  the  best  remedy  for,  276. 
Grissipol,  in  Col,  account  of,  ix.  1 19. 
Guardian,  account  of  that  periodical  publication,  vii.  436. 
Guardian,  (Cowley's  comedy  of),  first  published  without  the  cowent  of  thi 

author,  vii.  3.  altered  to  Cutter  of  Coleroan-street,  11.  chamctw  «f 

comedy,  ibid. 
Guardians,  their  duty  in  preventing  the  improper  marriage  of 

viii.  244. 
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GuImuId*,  liii  tTimituU  iodulgence  in  eiceuive  Teeding  tipoKd,  iii.  4S4. 

Kibiu,  their  uDCommDn  influEacei  sod  rifecU,  ii.  ZBH. 

H>cho.  king  of  Lapland,  hi*  hiilcuy,  iv.  430. 

Hale,  lir  Mallhew,  hit  prndenl  caDcern  for  HCUring  the  reputitioii  of  vittue,  ii. 
70.  the  muulation  whicli  his  pleu  of  Ihe  crown  sutTenJ,  iv.  34S. 

Halifai,  Chules  Monlague.  etrl  of,  hi)  life,  vii.  393.  botnil  Horton  in  Narth- 
■mptonahire,  April  IS,  1661,  ibid,  king'i  scholar  ax  VVeiUnimler,  ibid. 
■olicitfil  to  he  rcmored  tn  Cambridge,  on  account  of  hia  (riendihip  with  Mr. 
Slepney,  ibid,  joined  Prior  in  Ihe  City  Mouse  and  Country  Afouu,  ibid. 
ligntd  the  iavitation  lo  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  sal  in  the  canTealioii.  394. 
married  the  counlet)  dowaECr  of  Mancheiter,  ibid,  chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer, 1694,  ibid,  completed  a  recoinage,  ibid,  projected  the  general 
fund,  and  raised  Ihe  credit  of  the  ciche(|ueT,  395.  impeached  by  the  com- 
IDOUI,  but  ihe  artidn  were  ditmiiied  by  the  Lords,  ibid,  dismissed  from  Ihe 
council  by  queen  Anne.  ibid,  again  atladted  by  Ihe  cammons.  and  pro- 
tecled  by  the  lords,  ibid,  negotiated  the  union  nitn  Scolland,  ibid,  appointed 
oni^  of  the  regents  at  the  death  of  the  queen,  ibid,  created  earl  of  Halifai. 
by  George  Ibe  lirsl,  ibid,  flattered  by  all  the  poeu  of  the  time,  eicepi  Swift 
and  Pope,  ibid.  led  with  dedications,  and  nn  dedicator  went  unrewarded, 
396.  rather  a  pretender  lo  tasle  than  really  posseiHed  of  it,  viii.  'i63.  siory 
of  Pope's  reading  his  Inndation  of  Ibe  Iliad  lo  him.  ibid. 

Ilamel,  the  Indian,  the  moderation  and  modesty  of  his  desires,  ii.  I  BR. 

.  the  poel,  hit  ingratilude,  iii.  386. 

lijmtnond.  Dr.  Henry,  his  dispute  vith  Chejnel  in  defence  of  the  ptaclical 
catechism,  vi.  433. 

,  Jamea,  his  life.  viii.  90.  bom  abou*  17 

minster,  ibid,  equerry  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  ilii 
Lyttellon,  and  Chesterfield.  91.  member  of  parii 
i_  ■ —    I1.0  :i:|j_  the  preface  to  his  elegies,  wr 


field,  i 


and  educated  at  Wesl- 

1  companiun  of  Cobham, 
rnl  for  Truro,  ibid,  died 
n  by  the  earl  of  Chester- 


Ilamlel,  observalioDs  on  Sbakeapeire't  tragedy  of,  v.  177. 

Hampton's  Polj'bloi,  review  of,  vi.  77. 

Haomer,  lirThoiDas.abaervatiaai  on  hit  edition  of  Shakespeare's  worka,  v.  13B. 
epilapbiam,  i.  133.  epitaph  paraphrased  by  Dr.  Johnaon,  134. 

Hanway,  Jonas,  review  of  his  Eight  Dajs'  Journey  from  Portamouth  to  King- 
ston upon  'Chanies.  with  an  Euav  on  Tea.  vi.  20.  reply  to  a  paper  of  hia  in 
the  Gotetteer  of  May  36,  1757,  33. 

Happiness,  nol  promoted  by  fortune,  rank,  or  capacily,  viii.  96.  our  indulging 
chimcncjtl  wisliei  of  it,  often  productive  of  great  diaappointinenl,  ii.  30. 
when  dependent  upon  eiternal  circumstanceii,  precarious  and  delusive,  35. 
chimerical  provision  for  it  eiploded,  36,37.  of  mankind,  dependant  not  upon 
opinion,  but  on  practice,  131.  the  insufficiency  of  sensual  pleasures  to  pro- 
cure it,  259.  thefnlly  oriepiningai  it  in  others,  3D0.  Ihe  aniieties  by  which 
itiSDfteodisturbed  in  females,  iii.91.  Ihefmitionof  it  dependant  on  ournwn 
lensaliom,  iii.  313.  the  highest  we  can  enjoy  In  ibis  life  derived  fmm  self- 
approbalioo.  and  Ihe  applauses  of  conscience,  214.  Ihe  mclhodi  by  which 
It  may  be  often  destroyed,  325.  distant  and  lasting,  secured  only  by  the  for- 
bearance of  present  gratifications,  33S.  hunuo  ithemes  of  promoting  it  vi- 
sionary and  delusive,  437.  457.  the  general  pursuit  of  it  at  a  distance,  iv.47. 
to  be  acquired  only  by  industry,  48.  the  lolly  of  a  tradetman  sevkiug  it  in 
rural  retirement,  iv.  90.  the  folly  of  beholding  it  ai  a  distaoce.  101.  how 
advanced  by  comparison  with  misery,  107.     not  lo  be  found  in  idleness,  108. 

'         -       1  laudable  u    "    "  '"         "'   ' 

ingi, 

10  be  found  io  the  company  of 
pasloral  life.  343.  nol  in  Ihe 
ooe,  344.  nol  in  living  accnrd- 


3  oMife,  235. 
a  prospenty,  3 


if  the  fewest  ihintt,  1 14, 


HB»kin*'iH^icl«i  Luid.    S«  FiUlud  iilinds. 

Health,  thenecesuty  of  it  to  the  diiiiti  uid  pleasBKEm  « 
■ad  wickedoen  of  Hjuiaderitig  ii,  ibi<].  ibi  utiiooa 
■linui&n,  vUD  aod  ridiculous,  ibid,  the  power  of' 
neti  of  life,  233.  neglected  bv  the  rotario  of  bau 
pleuurF,  234.  hj  what  melhocli  to  be  prcserred,^ 

Heariw,  Mr.  Thomai,  the  antiquary,  hii  juit  reflactai 


Hearllew.  Pe| 


.Perej, 


lyoUQgladyiu 


muried,  her  ci 


»dyiu.t  ,     .. 

lAiadon,  becauie  Mi 
other  lodgiD^.  iv.  403. 
Hebrides,  Johnson's  journey  to,  ix.  I.  addilionki  paitl 
Heedful,  Sophia.  h«  hittory,  iv.  435. 
Henry  the  lecond.  story  of  the  puhlicnlionof  his  life,  bj 
Henry  the  fourth, observation!  on  Shakeipegres  playw 
Henry  the  fifth,  obMiraliooi  on  Shakespeare's  pUyofJ 
Henry  the  aith.obsenalionsonShakespeiTe's play*    ^ 
Henry  the  eighth,  ob»er»itioni  on  Shakespesre't  plav 
Henry,  kin^  of  France,  obsemtiom  on  the  e^lkph  on  1 
Hercules,  his  death  cannot  well  be  painted,  iv.  383. 
Hermelicus,  hit  secret  for  delecting  inconiitHUice,  Hi 
Hermit,  history  of  an,  i.  245.  bis  directions  for  the  e 
Hertford,  counMsi  of,  obCsins  Savage's  pardwi  far  i 

lao.  "^ 

Heuod,  hia  diatiihulinn  of  mankind  into  three  claueg. 

Hesiiation,  the  effect  of  indoienre  and  divided  aUeDtiM 

Hickman,  Miss,  rerses  to  bet,  playing  on  the  Spinet,  h 

Hiehlands  of  Scotland,  account  of.  ix.  39.  journey  " 

Hill,  Aaron,  a  friend  to  Savage,  rjii.  111.  cortwL. 

Overbiiry,  and  writes  the  prologue  and  epilogue,  iH 

of  Savages  Miscellany  of  Poems,  by  publishing  bia  m 

and  by  which  seventy  guineaa  wore  left  for  him  in  a  | 

Hints,  the  foUy  of  giving  ordera  to  servants  by  fainla,  i* 

Hippocrates,  sir  R.  Blackmorc'a  censure  of  his  AphodU 


History,  (he  writers  of  it  often  cba^able  with  the  den 

374.  the  difEcutty  of  writing  a  good  one,  iii.  S3.  Km 

of  historical  geniui.  ibid,  not  la  be  miiien  in  th^  4 

" '''~  "  *   '       '    '      'eight  of  Iralh,  399. 

ly,  aau.  re        -  .      ■   •        -=• 

- -,— -,^..  juih«niir<ai 

Hog.nrib,  W.  epiinph  fo 
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Bifc,  317.  331,  the  nttiaiul  ulva 


e  imuEemeuu  at  i[ 


i.  349.  ha>  a 


want,  i^.  it  wi^hl  lo  be  cherished  when  il  opeiaiei  ai  

dasUy,  iii.  54.  it  preddininitH  amidM  ftequeat  di»ppoiiitinenta,  410.  in 
whit  reipvct  ihe  chief  hippin^u  at  min,  443.  iu  rtiuiiuiun  leu  drea<irii] 
iban  iu  eiliac^tuin,  ir.  332.  deiccibed  by  CowUVi  vii.  39. 

Bortee,  ranulu  on  levetal  pasiiigei  of,  iv.  32.  lib.  iv.  ode  vii,  translaied,  i. 
137, 

Hortenciiu;,  the  failv  af.  iv.  25. 

Sofpiluli  &i  the  Eick.  the  use  and  advanlages  of,  i 
permanenl  rBcominended,  162.  danger  from  the  e 
lerem  hoauilali,  ibid. 

Flowird.iir  Robert,  ioiiw  Dryden  in  writing  Ibe  Indian  Queen,  vi 
eonlraveny  with  Drjden  on  diunatick  ibym  e,  249,  250. 

ttudibnu,  pan  i.  published.  16G3.  part  ii.  1G64.  port  iii.  1GT8.  vii.  145.  the 
idea  Iilien  fnmi  don  Quiiole,  14B.  thn  characleri  compsied,  149.  being 
wriltcn  on  ■  temnarai^  iiiUfect,  is  now  nearly  roi^allen,  iv.  324. 

Hnghcf,  John,  hii  life.  vii.  474.  bora  >l  Marlboiuu^h,  in  Wiltshire,  ibid,  edu- 
cated in  a  dissenlen'  acsdemy,  ibid,  became  skilled  ia  poetry  and  musick, 
ibid,  held  a  place  in  Ihe  office  of  orduaore,  ibid,  iruulaled  Foatenelie'a 
Dillagues  gf  IheDeu).  and  added  two  new  oaei,  which  lie  dedicates  la  lord 
WbarioD,  wbo  pramised  ta  provide  for  him  in  Ireland.  475.  auisied  in  the 
Tatler,  Spectator,  and  Guarilian,  ibid,  made  secreUut  to  the  Commisuoners 
of  l>eacc,  1717,  476.  died  in  1719-30,  4T7.  accaunt'of  his  works,  ibid,  his 
chancier,  according  to  Swift  and  Pope,  ibid. 

Hum,  ilory  of  Burnet  and  Sprat  reepectiog  the  practice  of  humming,  when  irr- 
Bians  wece  approved  of,  vii,  391. 

Human  Wiihn.  the  vaoily  of,  in  imiiation  of  tbe  tenth  latireof  Juvenal,  i.  IS. 

Humour,  good,  the  peculiar  value  of  lhi«  quality,  ii.  341.  343. 


Hungary,  ({ueeD  of,  apposes  the  kin;  of  Prussia's  claim  on   Silesia,  vi.  447. 

suirenderahoJfufSiWalotheLingof  Piuuia,  447,  449.  opposed  on  every 

side,  prepaiet  for  reuslaoce,  455.  f»e  hundred  ihuuiand  |>oundi  voted  lo  her 

by  the  Lnglish  Patliament,  456.  makes  peace  with  the  king  of  Prussia,  and 

surrender*  the  remaining  half  af  Sleiia  lo  him,  459.  proceedings  againil  ihe 

army  of  France,  460. 
Hum.  Arabella,  viii.  34. 
Hymensui,  hii  account  of  the  diMgreeabIc  qualities  of  some  ladies,  iii.  34,  44. 

his  marriage  with  Tranqnilla,  and  the  happiness  conoecled  with  it.  3B7> 
Hyperboles,  examples  of,  enormoiu  and  disguiliog,  vii.  33, 
Ilyperdulus,  account  of  his  treatment  by  bis  leUliona,  iii.  306, 
Hyperlatns.  hit  tefiectioui  upon  the  convenien-ciei  and  advantages  of  a  garret, 

iii.  66. 
llypoerisy,  oat  always  to  be  charged  upon  such  as  ate  lealous  for  virtues  which 

thej  neglect  to  practise,  ii.  69.  wherein  it  differs  from  alTectalioo,  lOi. 
Jamaica  cnaraelenuKl,  vi.  130. 
Junes  thefirat,kiog,ehaiacleriied,ri.  126.  a  remarkable  conversation  belweea 

him  and  the  bi^op*  of  Durham  and  Winchester,  vii.  178. 
laulhe,  her  chanicur.  li.  91. 

Java,  lalaml  of,  account  of,  and  of  Ihe  inhabitaau,  vi,  372. 
Icolmkill,  account  of,  is.  146. 
Idleness,  its  fatal  effecl*.  ii.  403.  its  comoelition  with  piide,  iv.  239.  character 

nf  the  tiue  lotiiiiet  of.  Ibid,    under  lb'"  appparauce  of  business,  ridiculed. 


uw  etnrespondenls.  ihid.  1»- 
A  genuine  one  desctibi-d.  176. 
<iW,  346,  hi*  faiewcl).  448. 
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Idlers,  the  Tarioos  employment  of,  it.  198.  enicl  idlcn  reprobated,  199. 
Jenyns,  Soame,  review  of  his  Free  Enquiry  into  the  Ntture  end  Oiicin  of  Eiil, 

vi.  47. 
Ignorance  of  oursTlves,  the  source  of  moat  erronn  in  humui  eondocty  n.  119. 

and  admiration,  their  mutual  and  reciprocal  operation,  852. 
Images,  how  the  same  images  strike  the  mind  in  a  similar  manner,  as  ipii|i 

night,  ^ve,  &c.  iv.  100. 
Imagination,  the  danger  of  indulging  the  excursions  and  amuaemeDts  ef  it,  l 

292.  ii.  417. 
Imitation  of  others,  when  attended  with  servility,  highly  cenaorable,  iii.  S77. 
Imlac,  the  history  of,  i.  214. 

Impatience  of  study,  the  mental  disease  of  the  present  geDeration,  iii.  219. 
Imperia,  her  ambition  and  pride,  iii.  48. 
Improviso  on  a  young  heir's  coming  of  age,  i.  149. 
Inch  Keith,  island  of,  account  of,  ia.  1. 

Inch  Kenneth,  account  of,  ix.  141.  account  of  a  remarkable  eave  tbaie,  143. 
Inconsistency,  distinguished  from  diversity,  i.  216. 
Incontinence,  the  effect  of  the  magnet  in  the  detection  of,  iii,  4S4.  a  aehoM 

for  the  detection  of  it  proposed,  426. 
Independents  and  presbyterians,  account  of  the  disputes  between  them  atOi- 

fiira,  on  the  authority  of  ministers,  vi.  421. 
Indian,  speech  of  an  Indian  on  the  European  encroechmenta,  iv.  389. 
Indians  of  America,  considerations  on  tneir  granting  their  lands  to  iQcei§i»- 

tions,  vi.  1 19. 
Indians  on  the  coast  of  Brazil,  their  method  of  taking  oatriebce,  vi.  S4i.  ac- 
count of  them,  ibid. 
Indolence,  the  difficulty  of  being  reformed  from  it,  iii.  288. 
Industry,  necessary,  as  well  as  genius,  to  acquire  an  eminence  in  liteiarr  wn- 

ducUons,  ii.  124,  126. 
Ingratitude,  the  peculiar  baseness  and  infamy  of  it,  iii.  206.  the  efl^ct  «f  gicil 

depravity  of  mmd,  ibid. 
Injuries,  the  forgiveness  of  them  necessary  to  happinaa,  iii.  868»  when  eaaol 

to  be  practised,  364.  the  motives  to  encourage  it,  ibid. 
Innocence,  the  great  prerogative  of,  ii.926. 
Interest,  the  influence  of  it  upon  the  resolutions  and  actiona  of  life,  iii.  355.  a 

destroyer  of  friendship,  iv.  217. 
Intromission,  vitious,  case  of,  v.  470. 
Inverary,  account  of,  ix.  155. 
Inverness,  account  of,  ix.  22. 

John,  kine,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  ▼.  192. 
Johnson,  his  tour  to  the  Western  islands.    See  Hebrides. 
Johnson,  Dr.  life  of,  i.  i. 
Johnson,  Michael,  epitaph  on,  i.  150. 
Johnson,  Mrs.  Samuel,  1.  150.  - 

Johnson,  Mr.  (of  the  Lay  Monastery),  his  character,  viiL  42. 
Johnson,  Mrs.     See  Stella, 
lona,  account  of,  ix.  146. 
Jonson,  Ben,  made  his  own  plots,  vii.  258.  characterised  as  a  writer  ef  plavai. 

23.  ^ 

Jortin,  Mr.  assists  Pope  in  the  notes  to  the  Iliad,  viii.  254. 
Journal,  of  a  senior  fellow  of  a  college,  iv.  245.  of  a  scholar,  946. 
Journey  into  Devonshire,  exaggeratingly  related,  iv.  294. 
Ireland,  may  date  its  riches  and  prosperity  from  the  patnmege  of 

viii.  219. 
Irene,  a  tragedy,  i.  31. 
Iron,  ever^r  where  to  be  found,  iv.  258.  more  valuable  for  the  aie  ef 

gold,  ibid,  necessaries  of  life  plentiful  as  iroa,  soperAaitice 

mid. 
JuKaa,  Pert,  account  of  the  inhabitants  of,  vi.  349. 
Julius  Oesar,  observations  en  Shakctpcara*a  trafidy  ef,'v«  ItBL 
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JuQiui,  Ills  willing*  chtracletiiHl,  ti.  304. 

Juniui,  (theUramaiiriia)«ccoaolurhit  whting*.  v.  39. 

Justice,  tbe  mcunre  of  il  pTfacribcil  id  u«.  dru  and  i:oni)iiclieiui*e,  u.  370. 

■  aliicl  ref^  lo  it  ouglit  lo  rcguUle  Ihr  dbtnlHUiaas  oT  in«rey,  am.  tin: 
cierriic  of  it  thoald  ia  taUtmd  by  prndeace  ud  IcnJtf ,  iii.  ^.  tint  im- 
pelled by  injustice,  v.  358. 

Javend,  satire  iii.  imitated,  in  Londoa,  A  poem,  i.  1.  laliis  i.  imitated,  in  llie 
Vmilj  Df  Hamau  Wiihei.  L  13. 

Kelp,  account  of  ibe  manufactura  nl,  in  .Sky.  ii.  BS. 

King.  William,  hii  life,  vii.  384.  born  in  Lurnlon.  irk63,  and  allied  lo  Claren- 
doa,  itHiL  iclialai  at  Westmioster,  am)  eler.led  to  Chiiil  Churcli,  ibid,  was 
said  lo  have  read  over  and  made  his  remarks  on  more  tban  Iweuly-lwo 
IbDUMml  books  and  imauscripls  before  he  wiu  of  eight  yesri'  standing,  ibiil. 
took  hit  nuUr's  dei;ree  is  grand  compoumier,  ibid,  admitted  advocute  al 
Doctort'  Cummont,  ibid,  wrote  a  cunfuiiitioa  of  Vsrillai'i  aecnunt  of  Wick- 
lifle,  ibid,  iranslale*  stveral  books  ffom  the  Frencli,  ibid,  answers  Mniei- 
woTih's  account  of  Denmiirk,  ibid.  Bdngk:d  in  the  anlnveny  belweeo 
Boyle  and  Bcatley,  3116.  in  1699,  writes  a  Jiiuruey  lo  London,  ilrid.  satirizes 
«r  Hans  Sloane  ia  the  Traniacttontr,  ibid.  li^Daliiea  biiopelf  in  tlit  deloice 
of  the  earl  of  Ai^lewa  against  bi«  lady,  ibid,  made  jud^e  of  Ibe  adiniralty, 
and  keeper  of  the  recordi  IB  Binniagham'i  lowst.  ibid,  findt  an  idle  and 
thdughllru  friend  in  Upton,  ilud.  relumslo  Undon  in  1706,  SHfi.  account 
of  bis  works,  ibid,  nade  UaMiteet,  whirh  he  soon  resigned,  ibid,  died  on 
ChrwUnu-day,  1713,  3B7. 

Kings,  advantage)  from  iheir  b«ng  acauainteil  with  tbe  lower  lioei  of  life,  vi. 
440. 

Kneller,  sir  Godfrey,  Pi^'s  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  366. 

Knolles.  sir  Frsucis,  the  peculiar  excellence  of  liis  history  of  the  Turks,  iii.  83. 

Knowledge,  its  greatest  importiaee,  when  useful  to  virtue  and  happineu,  ii. 
389.  the  deaire  of  ncquinog  it  should  be  subservieni  id  Mnne  noblor  prio- 
ciple,  486.  tlie  itetire  of  it,  in  many,  of  feeble  and  transient  influence,  iii.  335. 
the  &ilnre>  to  which  men  devoled  to  tbe  study  of  il  ate  peculiarly  espuied, 
342.  the  diaicnily  in  obtaining  it,  iv.  417.  the  folly  of  leaiching  for  il  in 
foreign  lenguagnt.  and  Dedecliog  oor  own,  ibid. 

Know  yourself,  UanaUtion  ot  Ur.  .Tohnson'i  yiuBi  aiourni',  i.  luviii. 

Knowledge  of  oureelves.  iu  greal  lue  and  imporbince,  ii.  119.  Il,e  indiacre- 
lions  and  disstd vantages  which  aiiie  from  the  neflecl  of  it,  ibid.  130.  im- 
cesiary  to  preierre  ua  from  crimei  at  well  as  folliet,  136.  promoted  by  iceus 
ofadveruty,  136. 

Knowledge,  tree  of,  melapliyiicalty  described,  vii.  18. 

Labour  and  rest  Ibe  peientt  of  health  and  vigour,  ii.  164. 

Ladiei,  many  of  iheit  indiacietion)  nod  erronn  arise  from  unaci|uainlanc«  with 
theniaeWea,  ii.  131.  some  ofAeit  appropriate  vinuei  related,  4.59.  several  of 
their  deerading  qualities  described  in  ike  ciiarnoters  of  Ferocula.  MisolhcB, 
and  Sophronia.  iu.  36.  the  folly  of  reuderiog  themselves  cheap,  388. 

Lady,  unmKunate,  on  whom  Pope  wrote  vetses,  ilory  of,  viii.  244. 

Lantdown.  lord.     See  Granville,  George. 

L>ng;uac!e,  the  impossibilily  of  reducing  il  lo  allied  itltndiird,  t.  i6.  remarks 
00  the  purity  and  propriety  of  it.  iii.  ^.  llie  progress  of,  it.  336.  a  pUn  far 

■  sodety  (or  Ibe  refonnilion,  formed  by  the  earl  of  Itoseonuoon  agisted  by 
Drydea.  vii.  167.  Ibe  plan  revived  by  Dr.  Swift,  ibid,  ihe  probable  conse- 
quences of  such  a  society,  ibid. 

Lail,  the  general  dread  of  Uie  tail,  iv.  44B.  reflccliont  on  the  use  Iu  be  made 

of  the  last  of  any  human  aclton,  449. 
Lntrooia.  her  character,  iii.  352. 
Laud,  archbishop,  account  of  (dispute  betwe 
'      ^r,  WillUn,  letter  from,  lo  Mr.  Douglu. 


»,Tb.M.l>.«l,« 


Ik  peiegte  aged 


D  by  Johni 


v.3:i.  I' 
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Law,  Dr.  Johnson*!  opinions  on  questions  of,  r.  461- 

Lay  Monasten*.  account  of  a  periodical  paper  of  that  name,  published  as  ik- 
quel  to  the  Spectator,  viii.  4*2. 

Lay  Patronage,  case  of,  in  Sc4>tlan«l.  v.  176. 

Laziness,  commonly  associated  with  timidity,  iii.  136. 

Ijear,  king,  oHservations  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  v.  173. 

Learned  men,  advantages  from  the ir  li\'in?  in  societies,  iv.  19.  their  complaxafi 
of  ill  treatment  and  neglected  merit  examined,  ii.  361.  the  neglect  of  sou 
occasioneil  by  their  own  inconsistency  of  conduct,  362.  such  become  obJMb 
of  ju!it  contempt,  who  by  their  writings  seJuce  others  to  vice,  36.5.  by  vin- 
ous actions  exposed  to  contempt,  iii.  150.  their  condescension  and  afiabiliij 
sources  of  great  esteem,  151 . 

Learning,  the  advantages  of.  iv.  68.  history  of  a  man  of,  i.  287.  eminence  m.  vol 
to  be  obtained  without  labour,  ii.  105.  the  possession  of  applause  on  that  ac- 
count, a  precarious  tenure.  106.  its  origin  and  excellence,  109.  wherein  li 
differs  from  wit,  110.  the  mutual  advanuees  from  an  anion  with  wit,  ibid. 
the  proper  business  of  youth,  iii.  14.  degraded  by  promiscaous  and  indecfac 
dedications,  144.  wherein  the  chief  art  consi<(ts,  148.  literary  cnuaewt 
not  to  be  acouired  from  the  study  of  books,  132.  advanced  bT  adheiia; 
to  a  settled  plan,  iv.  346.  sometimes  improved  by  accident,  ibij.  obstrce- 
tions  to,  425.  not  confined  to  time  or  place,  426.  sir  R.  BlackiaoR'f 
opinion  of,  viii.  48. 

Leasowes,  rendered  elegant  by  the  taste  of  Shenstone.  viii.  409. 

Lee,  Nathaniel,  in  conjunction  with  Drvden  wrote  the  duke  of  Guise  and  (£di- 
pus,  vii.  266,  269. 

Legacy-Hunter,  his  character  represented  in  the  history  of  Captator,  iii.  413. 

Legendary  Tales,  burlesque  on  the  modern  versification  of.  i.  147. 

Lentulus,  his  historv,  iv.  39. 

Letters,  characters  not  to  be  established  from  them,  viii.  314. 

Leviculus,  his  character,  iii.  3.51. 

I>evet,  Dr.  Robert,  ver^tes  on  his  death,  i.  130. 

Liar,  characterized,  iv.  21.  lie  of  vanity  defined,  22.  ought  to  be  punisbed  at 
the  whipping-post  or  in  the  pillory,  25. 

Liberalis,  the  wi*.,  some  account  of  the  di^aereeable  treatnwnt  he  met  with.  lu. 
271. 

Liberty  of  the  pre^-t.  reflections  on,  viii.  127. 

licensers  of  the  stage.     See  Sia^ie. 

Lies,  once  uttered,  sullenly  supported,  viii.  '23. 

Ijfe,  human,  l*heodure's  Xi-oiun  on  the  prii):res«  of,  ix.  16*2.  ro»iiJippu!&'«  ac- 
count of.  iv.  97.  Metro(loru«*$  acrnunt  of,  ibid,  the  tediousneiis  of.  to  those 
who  are  a\er5e  to  the  pleasure^  of  Mlitude.  ii.  22.  the  shortness  and  uncer- 
tainty of  it  should  determine  us  to  niotlerate  our  passioa<»  and  contract  our 
desires,  86.  the  miseries  incident  to  it  (le>igned  for  the  exercise  aa«i  imprme- 
ment  of  i*irtue,  158.  instinct  and  passion  the  tir^t  springs  and  motives  oi 
action  in  it.  235.  often  distressed  by  nrw  ilr^ires  ind  artificial  pauH^tv. 
which  s'rimirly  operate,  and  pro<!iirf  a\arice.  tanity.  and  ambition.  236.  the 
main  of  it  rnmpo<ei1  of  small  inriilent<.  3'2'2.  the  sireat  end  of  prudetice  is  to 
direct  some  of  it4  principal  s<.*ent-s,  323.  th?  shortness  of  it  not  uuly  regarded. 
335.  the  fracility  of  it  not  duly  rej.tnled.  3o6.  exact  calculations  ai  the 
value  of  it  more  useful  in  tratKrk  than  in  morality.  337.  the  daties  of  it 
commensurate  to  it^t  duration,  ibid,  described  under  the  similitude  of  tbc 
ocean,  481.  the  numerous  danger^  which  attend  our  passage  through  it,  4M. 
the  gulf  of  intemperance  peculiarly  dangerous  and  fatal,  4B4.  tbe 
merous  bleMings  of  it  to  be  esteemed  and  improved  as  means  of  h^ipt] 
iii.  28.  a  conviction  of  the  shortness  of  it  should  repress  our  projecu^ 
limit  our  expectations.  278.  of  multitudes  compared  to  a  lottetr,  ^"^ 
general  plan  of  it  should  be  formed  from  reflections,  359.  on  tbe  ' 

of,  iv.  2< !.  c>  nipared  to  a  day  and  a  year,  277.  plans  laid  -* 

in  practice,  exemplified  in  the  history  of  Omar,  ^44. 

Life,  choice  of.  ohscnrarions  on,  i.  237.'  the  hermit*!  " 


•il  laity  BaaW. 
MciUblv   Fullics, 


lileron  property,  thr  villsny  of 
Englanu,  ibid,  stupidily  the  luin 
Uteriiliire,  the  mLiiDractiii 


.  irrilingii  in.  vi.  9,  he. 

vii.  340.   never  hunl  of  but  iu 
luthor'i  wiiUn^i  ibid. 
ui  II.  Bci-ount  »( their  cbatnctcn,  lii.  191. 
tnitulaluia  of  his  Voyage  to  AUyuinia,  v.  'iC5. 


I.  160.  153. 

i.  57. 


dissppcuDtinen 


Lochbuy,  ■ 

Lofty,  lidy. 

Lotidoti  and  Brialol,  delineated  by  Savage, 

iheii  relurn  lo  LondOD,  ir.  3SG.  bappineit  of  Titg 
ronuDH,  387.  ihcir  hapnine**  eeaeially  ends  i 
poem,  in  imiution  of  the  third  lalire  ot  Juvenal,  i, 

I^DdoD  Chconicle,  preliminary  ditcouise  lo  it,  January  I,  1757,  v.  206. 

Ungaeville,  Williaoi,  some  accDUDi  of,  vii.  U3. 

LoDgitade,  account  of  an  aittmpt  to  aiceiiun,  v.  395. 

Laltery,  the  life  of  multiludca  compared  lo  ii,  iii.  360.  the  pauionate  and  en- 
■naring  hopu  af  gain  hy  them,  346,  347-  moil  commonly  viiionaiy  and 
fallacious.  ibid>  the  im^ianry  proipecU  of  fortuitous  nches  injutiou  lo 
trade,  and  the  loarns  of  perpetual  deluHon,  348,  349. 

Love,  melaphytically  described,  vii.  20.  in  geographical  noeti;  compared  to 
travels  through  variout  countiiet.  20.  described  acconline  to  the  laws  of 
augury,  31.  a  lover  neither  dead  nor  alivF,  2.5.  a  Invert  heart,  a  hand 
grsoado,  26.  a  miilreu  beloved  la  [airer  iu  ijlea  diau  iu  reality,  ibid,  tnedi- 
tatiooi  of  a  lover,  37.  deictihcd  by  Drydeo.  339.  mao  inspired  to  hnnour 
and  glory  by  il,  i.  114.  the  utiivenal  inul  of  the  stage,  etrept  iu  Shake- 
tpeare,  v.  107.  euccei*  in  it  most  eoaily  obt^ned  by  indirect  ajipiuaches, 

Love  of  excel ie nee,  nalursl.  vii.  G. 

Love'i  Labour  Loat,  ubsetvationi  on  Shakespeaie't  comedy,  v.  168. 

Love'i  Kiddle,  wriltea  by  Cowlev.  wben  at  actiaol.  vii.  3. 

LoDgh  Nets,  account  of,  ii.  35.  ' 

Louuboui^,  the  Engliah  and  French  account  of  the  capture  of  it.  conlraated, 
iv.  207. 

Luean,  hi>  Phanalia  Iraualated  by  Chrititojihcr  Pin,  befole  he  was  Ivenly 
years  of  age.  viii.  363. 

Lucai  family,  all  the  brolhcri  valiant,  all  tli^  siilers  virtuous,  iv.  186, 

Ludfer,  desciiled  bj  Cowley,  vii.  43, 

Lucreiiot.  remailu  on  hia  ayilem,  ii.  363. 

Lusuty,  Iinitrd  with  indolence  prodiiceth  the  luost  pernicious  eifccli.  ii.  163. 
the  veteraiH  of  i(  strongly  addicted  lo  lallii;^  and  encesa  of  resenlmenl  and 
fury,  iii.  30.  iia  fatal  eAcU  eiempli Red  in  ihebigtory  of  Ilacho,  king  of  Lap- 
land, iv.  430, 

Ifce,  an  elderly  lad^,  venes 


writUA  by  Milton,  in  1S37,  vii.  72.  cliancwr  of  thai  poem. 


),  lord, 


his  life,  < 


4BB.  1 


119. 


Ilenhire,  bom  1709.  ibid,  eiluc 


it  lliomas  Lytlelian.  < 


ed  at  Eton,  and  ri 


i  travels  Umragh  Fiwice  and  Italy,  ibid,  an 

H-Walpole,  ibid,  ncreisry  lo  the  prince  of 

hr  and  Mullet  into  the  suite  of  ibe  prince  "'' 

tJ,  ibid,  writts  iibKrvadon*  on  the  i 


nppouenl  ii 
Walei,  469 
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hii  father  in  the  title  of  baronet,  1751.  ibid,  beoooies  coflarei  and  privy 
seller,  1754,491.  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  1755,  ibid,  travels  iiitoWalei^ 
ibid,  patronises  Archibald  Bower,  ibid,  publishes  Dialogues  on  tbe  Jkd. 
ibid,  created  lord  Lyttelton,  ibid,  story  of  the  publication  of  his  life  of  Hon 
the  second,  492.  account  of  his  last  illness  and  death,  17^,  bj  his  pbj» 
cian,  493.  his  epitaph,  494.  his  poetical  works  charactusriBedv  ibid. 

Macbeth,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  tragedy  of,  v.  55,  161.  reaimrks  os  Ai 
impropriety,  as  well  as  energy  of  its  diction,  iii.  ^is^  account  of  the  cartfedl 
at  Inverness,  iz.  23. 

Macclesfield,  earl  and  countess  of,  account  of  their  divorce,  viH.  97.  tkc 
countess  marries  colonel  BreU,  98.  gives  fifty  pounds  to  Savase,  107.  d» 
appointed  in  her  South  Sea  traffick,  107.  continues  to  persecute  her  son,  lOS. 

Macoonald,  sir  Alexander,  account  of  his  house  at  Anmdel  in  the  isle  a(  Sky, 
ix.  45.  the  tradition  of  one  of  his  predecessors  burning  the  inhabitafils  W 
Culloden  in  a  chuich,  ibid. 

Macdonald,  Hugh,  account  of  his  conspiracy  against  his  chief  to  whom  hi  «■ 
heir  in  the  time  of  James  the  sixth,  ix.  69. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  interview  with,  i.  349.  ix.  63. 

Mackinnon,  account  of  his  house  at  Coriatachan  in  Sky,  ix.  49. 

Maclean  of  Col,  account  of  himself  and  family,  ix.  117. 

Macleod,  account  of  that  happy  family,  propnetors  of  tlie  island  of  Raaaay,  ii. 
55.  account  of  that  family  and  their  house  at  Dunvegan*  63. 

Madock,  prince,  epitaph  on,  i.  194. 

Magnet,  nrst  discovered,  12^,  v.  21 1.  the  pretended  and  imaeinaxr  inflmrr 
of  it.  iii.  424. 

Mallet,  David,  writes  part  of  the  prologue  to  Sophonisba,  viii.  370.  in  eoo- 
junction  with  Thomson,  writes  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  373.  his  life,  463.  of 
the  clan  of  Macgregors,  his  father  took  the  name  of  Malloch,  ibid,  janilsr  of 
the  High  School  at  Edinburgh,  ibid,  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the  duke  ef  Moa- 
trose,  ibid,  travels  with  his  pupils,  and  on  his  return  to  London,  is  intmdaced 
to  persons  of  the  highest  rank  and  character,  ibid.  William  and  MaifiRt, 
his  first  production,  1724,  ibid,  his  other  works,  464.  changes  his  muds  is 
Mallet,  ibid,  becomes  acquainted  with  Pope,  ibid,  writes  the  life  of  Beooa. 
prefixed  to  his  works,  1750,  465.  undertakes  the  life  of  Marlborovah,  ihid. 
under-secretary  to  tlie  prince  of  Wales,  with  a  pension  of  two  aaadred 
pounds  a  year,  ibid,  in  conjunction  with  Hiomson,  writes  the  i^laaoge  of 
Alfred,  ibid,  his  conversation  with  Garrick  on  introducing  his  name  la  the 
life  of  Marlborough,  ibid,  dutchess  of  Marlborough  leaves  aim  one 
pounds,  466.  leaves  no  historical  labours  behind  him,  466.  Mustaph 
at  Drury  lane,  1739,  ibid,  sells  the  copy  of  Amyntor  and  Theodora  Cor 
hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  ibid,  introduced  to  the  friendship  of  lord  Bo- 
lingbroke,  ibid,  lord  Bolingbn>ke  leaves  him  his  works,  461,  Masque  of 
Britannia,  acted  1755.  ibid.  Elvira  acted  1763,  ibid,  keeper  of  the  book  d 
entries  for  ships  in  the  port  of  London,  ibid,  writes  a  letter  of  accniatioa 
against  admiral  Byng,  under  the  character  of  a  Hain  Man,  for  which  he 
receives  a  pension,  ibid,  died  1765,  ibid,  character  of  him  and  his  works, 
ibid. 

Malouines.    See  Falkland  Islands. 

Man,  a  good  man,  a  telescrope,  vii.  22.  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  live  and  die,  37. 
who  travels  and  his  wife  who  stays  at  home,  compared  to  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, 30.  characters  uf  a  cheerful  and  pensive  man,  121.  lord  Rochester's 
satire  criticised,  161.  divcrsitiod  by  various  tastes,  ii.  24.  in  the  ditfcroit 
classes  have  de:»ir(s  and  pleasures  peculiar  to  themselves,  330.  their  desira 
more  numerous  than  their  attainments,  402.  ranged  under  the  two  classes  of 
merely  animal  and  reasonable  beings,  iii.  337.  the  importance  of  everv  one 
in  his  own  eyes,  iv.  Itt4.  most  men  struggle  for  fame,  185.  the  difiiealtT  of 
getting  a  name,  45.  the  necessity  of  his  being  acquainted  with  himself,  ^7. 
the  difficulty  of  such  incjuiries,  ibid,  his  desires  increase  with  his 
sitions,  236.  mone^  and  time  the  heaviest  burdens  of  life,  287.  the 
condition  in  all  situations  of  life,  900.  few  opportonities  of  Aamimg  ■ 
powers,  301.  the  necessity  of  the  inquiry,  '*  What  have  y«  dono  f  lb. 
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cliuiclu*  ol  ■  reading  man,  a  ready  maa,  ajid  ol  aa  eiict  nan,  couudcred 

IV.  6(1. 
MaD  and  wife,  on  diiouln  between,  i*.  187. 
Haona,  mttapht  ncally  dtKiibtd,  vii.  IB. 
ManuKTipls,  the  prniriFly  of  placing  tbem  in  ■orae  publick  library,  iv.  343. 

Ihg  loaa  af  koDWlidge,  by  ihc  lou  ofold  libtario,  lamented,  343. 
Marina,  melaphyncal  poctiy  bonowed  from  hira,  vii.  I T. 
Marlborough,  duke  of,  his  U(t  underialien  by  MbIUi.    See  Mallet. 
Mailborongh,  Henriaita,  dutcheuor,  hei  partiality  forCongieve,  viii,  30.  Con- 

^revF  leaven  her  ten  Ihausand  pounds,  ibid.  eJCCti  a  manuoieDl  to  hii  aiemor;, 

Marlborough.Sarab,  dutcbeaof,  cetebrati 
under  tlia  character  of  Atoiu.  viii.  29 
ii.  63.  review  of  her  conduct,  vi.  4. 

Marmor  Noifolcienu,  au  euaj  on  an  ancicat  ptophetical  itisciiptiui;,  vi.  89, 

UuriA^t,  ibe  divorce  at  the  eati  and  couDleis  of  Macclesfield  by  Iha  lonlt. 
coMidered  a*  a  bad  precedent,  viii.  97.  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  the  in- 
■titulion  of  providence,  ii.  87.  general  abKrvgiiont  concerning  it,  171.  the 
■oBTce  af  Ihoie  infeliciliea  which  frequently  attend  that  atate,  191.  why  u 
many  ar«  unsuitable,  331.  conlncU  of  it  bsgun  in  fraad,  end  in  diiappoint- 
ment.  333.  the  oHiciauinew  of  aome  in  pronKiting  them  censured,  iii.  44.  the 
Eotly  of  publishing  them  in  newspapera,  iv.  IH5.  praises  on  that  occaiioo 
generally'  fallacious,  1B6.  proposiil  for  an  office  for  writing  matrinibnial 
pnnegyiicks,  187.  has  many  puni,  but  eelibacy  no  pleasures,  i.  2!>5.  on  tbe 
bappinest  and  unhappioeH  of  thai  state,  35B.  early  tnairiagea  cliaracteriied, 
360.  misfortuoe*  of  late  marriages,  361.  emrl^  marriages  beat  pleased  with 
their  partner!,  lat*  ones  with  their  children,  ibid. 

Martin,  (who  wrote  the  history  of  the  Hebndea},  account  of  him,  ii.  60, 

Marvel,  Will,  slory  of  bii  journey  into  Devonshire,  iv.  394. 

MaaoD,  Mr.  additioai  to  Mr,  Temple's  character  of  Gray,  viii.  4B0. 

Maaqueiades,  their  pernicious  infiucnce  and  eETects,  ii.  48. 

.... : J. ._..._ i.  i ,.._:_  _r  !.._  -jr  |„„  Jiewlon,  vL  16. 

n  Latin  poetry,  vii.  10, 
.  conduct  of  her  raolber. 


»u».451. 


a  Tusculan  la  1'rappe,  aent 


,  in.  363.   her  vanity  eiciled  by  a  genaral  ti 
ibid,  hy  an  uneipeeted  redaction  of  her  rorlaoe,  subject  to  various  morli- 
fiouious,  364. 

Melisans,  his  character,  ii.  91 . 

Memory,  Ibe  pacuUai  exercise  of  that  bcully  of  the  mind,  ii.  301.  charac- 
tetiwd,  iv.  379.  collection  and  distribution,  die  two  oScca  of,  ibid,  eollection 
ihe  moat  greeable  put.  Ibid.  Themiiloclei'  wish  to  learn  tbe  art  of  foifediil- 
Beaa,38l.  observations  on  the  improvement  of,  3G3.  the  mother  of  the  Muses, 
367.  Ihe  necesHly  of.  in  the  acquinlion  of  knowledge.  368.  nature  aeldom 
sparine  in  Ihe  %iU*  of,  ibid,  few  examples  of  euornoui,  wonderful,  and  gi- 
gantidt  memory,  369.  mclhodt  of  impiovenient,  ibid. 

Menander,  il/le  of,  clear  and  nalaral,v.  379.  Plntarch'a  sentiment  upon,  383. 

M«ro*l«r.  his  history,  iv.  89. 

Merchant,  the  knowledge  necessary  (or  a  merchant,  v.  261.  the  necesaily  of. 
between  the  manufacliirer  and  consumer,  eipiuned,  it.  S3. 

MirchanC  ot  Venice,  obseivstioni  on  Shikespeare'i,  1. 169. 

Mertbant.  Mr.  in  company  wit*  Savagt  and  Gregory  when  James  Sinclair  was 
__._...     ^;   ,,5 

complainuoflhtno?lectofitoften  ill-grounded,  ii.  283.  the  perse- 
r  real  meiil  diMingnidied  iora  vaiiou  classes,  lii.  186. 


t 
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Merriment,  preeoncerted,  seldom  tnswen  the  ezpectatioBv  iv.  321.  fOMiih 
the  effect  of  chance,  ibid. 

Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  observations  on  Shaketpeare'i  oomedT,  v.  156. 

Merton  college,  Oxford,  accounts  of  the  disputes  rc^>ccting  the  risiuiioD  at 
vi.  415. 

Metaphyucal  poetry,  what,  vii.  14.  borrowed  from  Marino  and  his  foUovei* 
ana  recommended  by  Donne  and  Jonson,  17.  other  snrreiiMi,  18.  critinl 
remarks  on  thu  kind  of  writing,  ibid. 

Metasta&io,  translation  of  an  air  in  the  Clemenza  of,  i.  146.  trmosIatioB  of  ik 
speech  of  Aquileio,  in  the  Adriano  of,  ibid. 

Metrodonis,  his  account  of  life,  iv.  98. 

Midsummer,  an  ode,  i.  1 19. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream,  obser>*ations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy,  r.  159. 

Milboume,  rev.  Mr.  specimen  of  his  criticism  on  Dryden's  trAnslatioa  of  \lifiL 
vii.  333. 

Milton,  John,  remarks  on  his  versiBcation,  ii.  403,  412.  the  peculiarity  of  it. 
wherein  it  consists,  ibid,  he  formed  his  scheme  of  it  upon  the  modeh  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  ibid,  critical  remarks  on  his  Samson  Agonistes,  a  tracedr. 
iii.  158,  162.  preface  to  an  essay  on  his  use  and  imi'atinn  of  modems  fn  feu 
Paradise  Lost,  v.  267.  from  whence  he  took  the  first  hints  of  Paradise  Lotf, 
268.  manuscripts,  called  Adam  Lnparadi&ed,  supposed  to  be  the  embryo  of 
Paradise  Lost,  269.  subscriptions  solicited  for  Mrs.  Eliiabeth  Foster,  his 
grantlJauj^hter,  270.  inferior  both  to  May  and  Cowley  in  Latin  poeCrr.  viL 
10.  life  of.  66.  descended  from  the  proprietors  of  Milton,  near  Thame  in  Ox- 
fordshire, iliid.  his  grandfather  keeper  of  tlie  forest  of  Shutover,  ibid,  hisfi- 
ther  a  scrivener,  and  eminent  for  his  skill  in  mu!»ick.  ibid,  his  mother's 


CastoD,  a  Wcl>h  family,  ibid,   his  brother  Christopher  knighted  by  kiiy 
.lames,  and  made  a  jud^e,  ibid,  his  sifter  Anne  marned  Edward  Philips.  »• 
condary  in  the  crown  office,  who  left  tuo  sons,  John  and  Edward,  who  woe 
educated  by  the  poet,  ibid,  born  at  his  father's  the  Spread  Eagle,  in  Bntd 
street,  I^ondon,  Dec.  9,  160d,  67.  received  private  tuition  under  Air.  Yooihf, 
then  went  to  St.  Paul's  school,  and  entered  sizar  at  Christ's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, Feb.  12,  1624.  ibid,  at  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  versified  Ptel.  czit.  aad 
cxxxvi.  ibid,  wrote  many  elegies  in  his  eighteenth  year,  68.  wrote  Lacii 
verses  with  cla^sick  elc-gancf,  ibid,  received  corporeal  punishment  at  Cam- 
bridge, ibid,  took  his  bachelor's  degree,  1628,  and  master's,  1632,  69.  ob- 
servations on  his  Scheme  of  Kilucation,  ibid,  one  of  his  objections  to  academi- 
cal  education,  il)id.  his  objections  to  entering  into  the  ministry,  ibid,  after 
leaving  the  university,  he  spent  live  years  with  his  father  in  the  conatry, 
where  he  read  the  (.jroek  and  Latin  authors,  71.  his  Masque  of  Comus,  finC 
acted  in  1634,  ibid,    his  Lycidas,  written  in  1637,  and  his  Arcades  abovt 
the  same  time,  72.  Travels  in  1638,  ibid,  scarce  any  ever  wrote  so  much,  or 
praised  so  few,  73.  particuUrly  noticed  at  Florence,  ibid,  receives  varicns 
Italian  testimonies  in  his  favour,  ibid,  returns  to  London,  74.  instructs  Us 
nephews,  J.  and  E.  Philips,  and  some  other  boys,  75.  his  biographers  inclined 
to  shrink  from  this  part  of  his  life,  ibid,  a  schoolmaster  an  honest  and  osefid 
employment,  ibid,  in  education,  he  is  said  to  have  performed  wonders,  ibid. 
on  Sundays  he  instructed  his  scholars  in  theology,  77.  his  treatise  on  Reforma- 
tion, published  in  1641,  ibid,  answers  a  book  of  bishop  Usher's  in  defence  of 
F^piscopacy,  78.  publishes  his  reasons  of  church  government  urged  eninst 
prelacy,  and  two  other  pamphlets  on  the  same  subject,  ibid,  marries  Mer? 
Powel,  who  leaves  him  after  one  month,  80.  publishes  several  books  on  di- 
vorce, for  which  he  is  called  before  the  lords,  but  soon  dismissed,  ibid,  be- 
comes an  enemy  to  the  presbyterians,  81.  pays  his  addresses  to  a  daughter 
of  Dr.  Davis,  ibid,  his  wife  asks  forgiveness,  and  returns  to  him,  ibid,  pub- 
lishes his  Areopagitica.  82.    publishes  a  collection  of  Latin  and   English 
poems,  1645,  ibid,  takes  a  large  house  in  Barbican  for  bis  scholars,  ibid. 
grants  a  refuge  t(»  the  relations  of  his  wife,  ibid,  as  a  schoolmaster  compered 
lo  a  chamber  milliner.  83.  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  design  of  entering  into 
sir  \\\  Waller's  army  as  adjutant  general,  ibid,  removes  to  a  small  home  ia 
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llolbora,  83,  wiilM  in  jiHtifcWioa  of  liie  king'i  nunltt,  ibid,  trritta  re- 
■nRiki  on  ll>c  articles  of  pcate  l«twecn  Ormond  and  ihe  Iridi  rebels,  ibid, 
tuspecled  of  btving  interpoUied  the  lean  BMilike,  B4,  answon  Salniiuiui'i 
Defenua  Ilegii,  eS.  hk  Uioiliieii  laid  to  Ihc  ebnrga  of  Salniaiiuo'i  hook, 
eS.  l(MGi>  hia  wife  in  childbed,  87.  nrairiee  »  daughter  of  captain  Wootttnek, 
who  «l.w  diet  in  childbed  in  the  fitn  yeir.  ibid,  vuicnii  answers  lo  ihe  Dk- 
reniioPofitili.ibid.  writei  hit  DeluuiaSeEunila,  AB.  instinceor  hit  finitely  lo 
CriHnwell,  ibiJ.  supposed  to  iiive  xritleu  the  decliratiuu  of  the  reasuni  (or  a 
wai  wilhSpaia,  09.  attempUlo  collect  a  Ladn  diction arvi  which  isanirwardt 
made  oto  of  In  a  new  cditinn  nf  Lillioton,  ibid,  cumpiles  a  hiitorj'  of  EnsliDd 
to  ibc  CunqaeM, »).  deaiint  his  Paiadiu  LoW,  ibid,  ikelch  of  tlie  arteioal 
plan,  !ti.  conlinurt  la  wnte  in  faTour  uf  a  cununoawealth,  even  tu  wiihin  a 
fev  necks  of  Ihe  renontioD,  %.  at  the  resloimliuu  concealed  himself  in  Bar- 
iholomciir  clow,  ibid,  hut  defence  buioed  by  Ihe  common  hangman,  96.  hi( 
proaeeution  stopped  by  ihe  inlerceBioo  of  Uavenant,  whose  life  Milton  had 
•aved.  97.  cenotes  M  Jewin  ilreel,  and  marries  Eliiabeth  Minshul,  9B.  is 
laid  lo  have  hod  an  olTer  nf  ponlimiing  in  hi*  place,  ihid.  Accidenee  com- 
meoceit  Gmnnur,  1661,  96.  emploja  Kltvood  ilie  <|Uiker  (o  i«td  Latin  lo 
him,  ibid.  Itkei  a  home  in  Artillery  walk.  ibid,  wrote  hii  ParwIUe  Lom  only 
beivreen  the  lulumnal  and  vernal  oauinoaeb,  101.  »a«  of  opinioD  that  Ihe 
world  was  in  ill  decay,  lOa.  imagioeJ  the  cliinkle  too  cold  for  flight)  of  ima- 
^aalion,  ibid,  hii  dauglilertwere  aot  lauehl  to  write,  l(H.  lires  untnolealed 
arier  the  reitoraCion,  lOfi.  relires  lo  Chatibnl  during'  Ihe  pUrue.  ibid.  Ihe 
neat  year  returns  to  Buahill  fieldt,  ibid,  a  complete  copy  of  ParadiK  Lost 
first  seen,  1666,  ibid,  oblajns  u  license,  and  tells  Ihe  «i|iy  (or  five  poiradi. 
and  five  puundi  at  the  sale  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  copes  of  each  of 
Ihe  lirst  ihroe  editions,  ibid,  causes  of  the  supposed  neglect  of  the  Paradise 
Lost,  107.  books  of  various  lauguagei  read  to  him  by  hii  daughters  and 
friends,  109-  publiafaei  bii  hisloiy  of  England  three  years  after  Paradise 
Last,  ibid,  publiahea  Paiadite  Regained,  and  Samson  Agooiales,  id  the  iime 
year,  110.  publishes  hii  Anis  LogicE  plenior  Inslltutro,  1673,  111.  publishet 
a  I'realise  on  true  Relijtian,  etc.  ibid,  reprint*  his  juvenile  poems  with  some 
additions,  ibid,  his  last  publication  was  Familiar  Epiitles  in  Latin,  some  aca- 
demical eierciies,  ibid,  died  Not.  10,  1674.  and  buried  al  St.  Giles's,  Crip- 
t legate.  111.  a  monumeDI  erected  to  his  memoty  in  Westmiosler  abbey  by 
Ir.  Benson,  iUd.  hit  peitoa  described,  ibid,  hit  domejtick  habits  described, 
ibid,  his  salary,  as  J.a(ia  lecretaiy,  two  huodred  poundt  a  year.  111.  re- 
ceived one  thousaod  pounds,  fbt  hit  Defence  of  the  People,  and  lost  very  con- 
siderable simis  of  money,  ibid,  left  on*  thoutand  Eve  hundred  pounds  to  his 
■ "  ■' " '  count  of  his  eteil  learning,  itid.  his  theological  op  "'"" 
il  notjont,  IIS.  h   -'     ■•-■ ... 


and  n 


his  political  n 


in  made  only  for  obedience. 


he  ihouffhl  w 
br  rebellion,  ibid,  account  of  hit  family,  ibid,  Camus  acted  April 
f  Millon.  Dr.Job ---      


6.  1730,  for  the  benefit  oF  a  granddaui^l 

nrokigue,  110.  account  of  his  poetical  works,  ibid,  character  of  hit  Lyeidis, 
119.  character  of  L'Allegro  and  11  PenseiDEO,  131.  manyof  their  images  bar. 
n>*ed  fronBurton's  Anatomy  uf  Melancholy,  133.  MaaqncnfComus  chaiac- 
teriied,  133.  his  Sonnelicharacteriied.  136.  liis  Paradise  Lost  chaiacteriied, 
ihid.  his  Paradise  Regained  characleriinl,  139,  hit  Samson  Agonistet  cba- 
racleriied,  ibid.  Philips's  Parody  on  him  cliaraeleriteil.  333.  his  Paradise 
Lost  becomes  popular  through  Addiwin's  remarks,  471. 

Mince  pies  and  pluraporridge,  aaimoaillcs  etciled  by  Ihe  uie  of,  rii.  153. 

Mind,  ilie  productioBs  of,  proceed  sUp  by  tUp,  v.  373.  Ihv  freeai  part  of  man, 
391.  Ihe  tranquillity  of  it.  fioni  what  aources  generally  derived,  ii.  36.  its 
eilensire  powen  displayed,  301.  Ihe  rise  and  pfogrets  of  lis  disposiiioni  and 
^ultiea,  iii.  316.  shown  in  (he  grailations  ft:om  picuure  to  ambition  and 
avarice,  319.  the  medicines  most  suitable  to  iu  dislempett,  often  unpleaiing 


oiy.  IV.  33S.  his  opmion  of  maiiy  of  the  poets,  336.  be- 
rancs  a  crilick,  938.  forms  a  plan  br  an  academy  of^erilicism,  339.  pretidei 
in  a  ciilical  tiMitly,  330.  hitadvioe  loa  aludmt,  331. 
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Blinisten,  acooant  of  tlie  dispatet  between  the  indepeiideBU  and 

on  the  authority  of,  tI.  420. 
Misanthrope  of  Moliere,  a  complete  character,  ▼•  381. 
Miiella,  her  affecting  narrative  of  her  being  betrayed  by  the  treachery  of  Wr 

uncle,  and  the  fatal  influence  of  it  on  her  virtue  and  happineas,  ▼•  175,  181. 
Misellut,  his  account  of  his  commencing  an  author,  ii.  78. 
Misery,  bow  increased  by  comparison  with  happiness,  iv.  105. 
Misenes  of  the  world,  the  knowledge  of,  neceuarv  to  happiness,  i.  225. 
Misocapelus,  the  events  which  discouraged  him  from  engaging  in  tiade*  iii-  49. 

his  appearing  in  the  character  of  a  wit,  84. 
Misocolaz,  his  censure  of  the  practice  of  giving  unmerited  praise,  iii.  101. 
Misothea,  her  fondness  for  disputation,  iii.  36. 
Misty,  Dick,  his  history,  iv.  382. 
Mitissa,  her  conduct  in  a  married  life  described,  ii.  174. 
Modena,  duke  of,  translation  of  a  distich  on  his  running  away  from  a  comet, 

i.  144. 
Moderation,  man  of,  his  character,  iii.  187. 

Molesworth,  his  account  of  Denmark,  answered  by  Dr.  King,  rii.  384. 
Monastick  life,  considerations  on,  i.  303. 
Monboddo,  lord,  visited  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ix.  10. 
Money,  no  man  can  be  born  a  lover  of  it,  viii.  293.  inquiry  into  tlie  valtie  of,  in 

Scotland,  about  two  hundred  years  ago,  ix.  12. 
Money  lenders,  their  vile  practices  expMed,  iv.  12. 
Montague,  lady  Mary  Wortley,  Savage's  flattery  of  her  in  tba  dedUcaliofi  to  his 

miscellany  of  poems,  viii.  113. 
Montague,  Mrs.  On  her  bust,  i.  148. 
Montrose,  account  of,  ix.  9. 
Morad,  his  history,  iii.  383. 

Morality,  inquiries  relating  to  it  vastly  preferable  to  ohysical  contemplatioiia,  ii. 
118.  this  truth  illustrated  in  the  character  of  Gelidus,  119.  the  ancient  poett 


very  exceptionable  teachers  of  it,  142. 

Morin,  Lewis,  his  life  translated  from  the  Eloge,  by  Fontenelle,  vi.  391.  bora  at 
Mens,  1635,  ibid,  applies  to  the  study  of  botany,  ibid,  studied  philoaophy  at 
Paris,  392.  studies  physick,  and  confines  himself  to  a  regimen  of  bread,  wa- 
ter, and  fruit,  ibid,  admitted  doctor  of  physick,  1662,  ibid,  physician  to  the 
lldtcl  Dieu,  393.  physician  to  the  Mad.  de  Guise,  who,  at  her  death,  leaves 
him  a  pension  of  two  thousand  livres,  ibid,  retires  to  St.  Victm-,  994.  aao- 
ciate  botanist  of  the  royal  academy,  1699,  ibid,  nensionarv  of  the  royal  aca- 
demy, ibid,  died  1714,  395.  he  kept  a  journal  of  the  weather  for  forty  yaait, 
396. 

Morrow,  Demctrius's  speech  on  the  expectation  of,  i.  64. 

Mortality,  the  due  consideration  of  it  a  proper  means  of  preventing  our  ■uaoy, 
and  promoting  our  happiness,  ii.  83. 

Mother,  their  greater  cruelty  in  distressing  their  offspring  than  in  muideriag  it, 
viii.  121. 

Mountains,  on  the  measurement  of  the  height  of,  ix.  34.  advantages  of  travd- 
liug  through  mountainous  and  barren  countries,  36. 

Muck  island,  account  of,  ix.  66. 

Mull  isle,  account  of,  ix.  134. 

Mulso,  Miss,  her  papers  in  the  Rambler,  ii.  49. 

Murray,  lady  Sopnia,  celebrated  by  Waller  under  the  name  of  Amoret,  vi,  I8U 

Myrtilla,  her  account  of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  Flavia,  ii.  393. 

Muses,  memory  the  mother  of,  iv.  367. 

Musick,  the  pleasure  of  ladies  in  attending  musical  performances,  iv.  902. 

Mysargyrus,  his  history,  iv.  1,11.  history  of  his  companions  in  the  Fleet  priaon, 
25,  35. 

Nairn,  account  of,  ix.  21. 

Narration,  historical,  the  difficulty  of  this  kind  of  writing  illustrated?  iii.  81. 

Nature,  the  contemplation  of  its  works,  fitted  to  afford  pleasure  and  instmction, 
ii.  22.  it  furnishes  a  source  of  proper  materials  for  reflection  from  tba  olifecta 
about  us,  and  discovers  new  reasons  for  adoring  the  sovereign  aatlMir  af  ||m 
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uniTciM,  23.  by  enluging  oiir  curiiaily  «(«er  [he  worki  of  aatuta  wt  roulliplii 
the  inlcti  of  bkppirwn,  24, 
Nation,  its  slats  la  br  ditcoiPred  by  the  minDers  of  Itic  common  pwple,  ii.  IS. 
Noiutsl  liiMory.  diAicDltin  in  triitiD^  on  thu  (ubject,  v.  330. 
Nature,  DO  ilangrr  of  het  being  r»h»u>ted,  iv.  312. 

N»i(-atian.  no  truilitioa  of,  befoie  Noah's  ark.  v.  310.  ilow  progreu  of,  for  two 
I  cenluiiei  nfler  tha  diicovery  of  the  compaas.  2 1 1 .  don  tlenry.son  of  Jnhnihe 
b  first,  kine  of  I'oKugal,  the  first  who  formed  Ihe  design  of  ranking  new  diico- 
I  feiies  abuut  1410,  ibid,  chart  iccounl  of  iliscoveriM  made  under  Ihe  direc- 
F  lion  of  don  Henry,  212.  »lior[  account  of  the  pnwrea  of  olher  diicovarici, 
I        319. 

Neale.  Edmund,  knourn  by  the  nime  of  Snitlh,     See  Smith. 
Necniariei  and  lupetfluitiet  of  life  coniidcrad,  iv.  2S0. 
Needlework,  the  folly  of  CO    ~ 
Kligance.  the 

bon,  Robeit,  locctlote  of  hin<,  it.  latl. 
^aulrality,  a  prisoner  may  promise  to  observe  it,  f  ii.  9, 
— 1,  on  itie  fond  appelile  '  -    "   """ 


Neglieani 
I  Mebon,  I 


'(Hewipapert,  the  advanlage  of,  lo  idlers,  i«.  169.  contribute  lo  the  knowlnlgo 
'ihecomnian  people,  ibid,  directions  for  spinninj  out  news,  170.  the  ainsr- 
of,  237.  deicription  of  a  news-writer,  by  sir  Henry  Wollon.  aSg. 


qualificaliont  of  .  . 

U%    account  of  the  Meicurius  Aulicut,  Mercnrius  Rusliuus,  and  Mercurini  Civi- 
429.  account  of  L'Kalmnge's  Oburvalor,  anil  Lesley's  Kehearsal. 

.    ir  Isaac.  I'ope*)  epitaph  intended  for  him,  viii.  360.  obiervaiionA  on 
his  charnctcr,  v.  361.  un  epitaph  recommended  for  hiib,  ibid,  review  of  hisfiinr 
-    )e(len  to  Ur.  Bentley,  caiitainin^  some  argumenla  in  proof  of  a  deity,  vi.  16. 
Bighi,  described  b^  Dr.  Donne,  vii.  39. 
yitella,  her  eiceul^e  nicety  freely  censured,  iii.  47. 

jReir,  M.  le,  ihort  uuunt  of,  iv.  392- 

Woinbre  dc  Dios,  account  of  Drake's  eipeililion  against  il,  vi.  31.3. 
_Mothinf ,  criticism  ou  lord  Rochester's  poem  on,  vii.  159.   Poemi  J.  Pisteratii 
kT  de  NlUlo,  163. 
f  Vovelly.  the  strong  propensity  of  the  human  mind  towards  it.  ii.  375.  Iience  we 

■  STOW  weary  of  unifbrmitT,  3TG.  an  eminent  source  of  pleasing  gnitilication, 
■il.  140.  (he  chaiiDS  of  it  transitory,  however  endearing  the  poHesaion,  31 1, 
^n  wrilen,  eonsideied,  ir.  80. 

nundin.  the  merchant  of  Samarchand,  hii  dying  address  to  his  son  Almamou- 
.    lin,  iii.  71. 

Iffngaflulus.  his  mean  and  absurd  cbaraclei  delineated,  ii.  489. 
I^Dwcurily  in  writing,  often  the  effect  of  haste,  iii.  299. 

■  Obidab,  his  journey  of  a  day.  an  instructive  description  of  human  life,  ii.  309. 
E'Old  age.  its  best  pleuuiei  drawn  from  a  review  of  ■  virtuous  life,  ii.  303.  by 
I  what  means  it  liecomeB  entitled  lo  veneration,  343.  llie  peculiar  vices  of  i[ 
"        lescribed.  ibid.  Ihe  numerous  inlelicilies  which  attend  it,  327.  weallb  only 

tn  imaginary  support  of  it,  ibid,  piety  the  only  proper  and  ade([uatB  relief 
ind  best  provision  ag^nslthe  infirmities  and  dittretscs  of  that  season,  330.  is 
pecubiuly  given  to  pmcnstinalion,  335. 
,_.iUield,  Mrs.  allows  Savage  fifty  pounds  a  year  during  her  life,  viit.  lOB.  cele- 
brated in  Ihe  Wanderer  for  hci  beauty,  ibid. 
"'"iworth,  with  Hroome  and  UkU,  InyuJale  Ihe  Iliad,  viii.  239. 
I,  (the  son  of  Hassan,)  his  history,  iv.  443. 
ira,  ihe  Italian,  an  eiolick  and  irrational  entertainment.  lil.  47.i. 

cauHs  of  the  variety  of,  cousidercil,  iv.  95.  formed  in  solitude,  liable 
r,  liii.  337. 

1,  the  diHiculty  of  prFvenling  it  in  goieinmenlK,  i-  316.  domeslick. 
le  lerroiit  and  dialtcti  of  il,  iii.  1U4. 
lOpulence,  visionary,  the  hlly  of.  ii.  .')44. 
IS  praeiisid  by  the  English,  cons'deieH.  iv 
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Order  for  Merit,  iuitituted  in  Pruttia,  n.  443. 

Orthography,  difficulties  in  lettling  it,  v.  7. 

Ortogrul  of  Baira,  his  history,  iv.  437.  resolves  to  gain  ncbea  by  aileiit  pnil 

and  persevering  industry,  438.  does  not  find  happiness  in  ricbcs,  439. 
Ossian,  Dr-  Johnson's  opinion  of  the  authenticity  ot  the  poems  of,  ix.  114. 
Ostig  in  Sky,  account  ot,  ix.  73. 
Ostriches,  the  Indian  method  of  taking  them,  vi.  345. 
Othello,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  plav  of,  v.  178. 

Otway,  Thomas,  life  of,  vii.  173.  son  of  ifumphrev  Otway,  rector  of  Woolbcd- 
in^',  bom  at  Troltin  in  Susses,  March  3,  1651,  Tbid.  educated  at  WiBckcrter 
school,  and    fellow  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  1669,  ibid,   comuwacw 
player,  in  which  he  fails,  ibid,  writes  the  tragedy  of  Alcibiades,  1^775.  174 
translates  Titus   and   Berenice,  and  the  CbeaU  of  Scapia,    1677,   iM. 
writes  Friendship  in  Fashion  in  1678,  ibid,  enterm  into  the  aimv  as  oorart* 
but  soon  quiu  it,  ibid,  his  Don  Carlos  said  to  have  been  acted  far  ihim 
nights  successively,  175.  his  Orphan,  exhibited  1680,  ibid.  History  aad  Fil 
of  Caius  Marius,  in  the  same  year,  ibid,  the  Soldier's  Fortaiie,  pnbiirfied  Iflit, 
ibid.  Venice  Preserved,  published  1685,  ibid,  died  AprU  14,  1685,  176. 
Overbury,  sir  lliomas,  account  of  Savage's  tragedy,  viii.  1  lOl. 
Ovid,  the  epistle  of  Sappho  to  Phaon,  translated  by  Pope,  viii.  236. 
Oiell,  Mr.  with  Oldisworth  and  Broome,  translated  the  Iliad,  viii.  299. 
Page,  judge,  his  speech  to  the  jury  on  the  trial  of  Savage,  viii.  1 17.  Savage  re- 
venges the  insolence  and  partiality  by  a  satire  on  ue  judge,  123.  stoty  of 
his  sending  to  Pope  respecting  the  filling  up  a  blank  with  his  naiae,  viiL 
342. 
Painting,  positions  respecting  miniature  and  cupola  paintipff,  vii.  23&  tbe  pa- 
rallel of,  with  poetry,  iv.  249.  the  fondness  of  the  English  to  their  owe  por- 
traits, 281.  advantages  of  historical  pictures,  282.  actioas  not  BMNBcataiy 
cannot  be  properly  represented  in  a  picture,  383.  proper  and  improper  lab- 
jectscon.sidert>d,iDid.  to  be  a  connoisseur  rather  than  a  critiek,  mtiaiaicadcd, 
374.  on  imitatin;r  nature,  383.  diflferent  schools  not  to  be  nnited,  ibid,  oh* 
servatioos  on  tlie  Dutch  and  Italian  styles,  ibid,  observations  on  the  style  ef 
Michael  Angelo,  384.  more  enthusiasm  recommended  to  paiatera,  385.  at- 
tending to  accidental  discriminations,  is  to  deviate  from  the  fine  of  hcaaty, 
395. 
Pamphlets,  history  of  their  origin  and  progress,  v.  190. 
Papilius,  his  account  of  the  ingredients  neceisary  to  form  a  wit,  iii.  170. 
Paradise  I>ost,  designed  by  Milton,  vii.  91.  sketch  of  the  original  plan,  ihid. 
the  uncertainty  from  whence  he  took  the  plan,  100.  written  only  l>etweea 
the  autumnal  and  vernal  ecjuinoxes,  102.  chiefly  composed  in  the  night  and 
the  mornings,  104.  a  complete  copy  first  seen  1665,  106.  obtaim  a  license, 
and  sells  the  copy  for  five  pounds,  and  five  pounds  more  at  the  sale  of  thir- 
teen hundred  copies  of  each  of  the  three  first  editions,  106.  fint  edition  1667. 
second  1674,  third  1678,  ibid,  characterized,  125. 
Paradise  Regained,  characterized,  139. 
Parallels,  on  illustrating  things  by,  iv.  249. 
Parents,  observations  on  the  bad  l)eha%-iour  of,  iv.  273.  exemplified  in  the  Starr 

ofPerdita,  174. 
Parliament  of  Kngland,  the  ri)i!:ht  of  punisliing  its  own  members  asserted,  vi. 
155.  a  man  attainted  of  felony  cannot  sit  in  parliament,  156.  prsceediusa  en 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wilkes  consideretl.  See  False  Alarm. 
ParnvU,  Thomas,  his  life  by  Goldsmith,  vii.  398.  descended  from  a  Cheshire 
family,  bom  at  Dublin  1679.  ibid,  educated  at  Dublin  aniversity,  ibid. 
archdeacon  of  C'loghpr  1705,  ibid,  married  Anne  Minchin,  ibid,  joins  the 


lories  in  the  latter  end  of  queen  Anne's  reign,  ibid,  becomes  too  fond  of  the 
bottle,  399.  died  July  1717,  in  hii*  way  to  Ireland,  ibid,  character  of  hb 
works,  400.  wrote  the  life  of  Momer  prefixed  to  Pope's  tranalttiaa  of  the 
Iliad,  viii.  2.04.  his  poems  published  by  Pope  in  1721,  371. 

]*aueratii.  Jo.  iicema  ad  Lrricum  Memmium,  vii.  162. 

Passion,  the  runn^s  theory  of,  viii.  293. 
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iDfluenc-e  nf  (hem  exceedingly  uBrna 


excited  by  ijniMilhy.  332. 
PiutoriJs.gciwnillyihe  Gnt  prodactioniofa  poc4,  viii.335. 
Putunl  uuetry,  llie  plants  al,  viii.  390, 
Puloral  fire,  0  glimpte  o(  tho  ilate  of  happincs  in,  i.  342. 
PulorFidD.  ipecimenof  WnJUr'strnmUliDnof,  vii,  316. 
Palienc«,  tlw  uiiifulnett  irf  it  in  aUciialing  the  rai*eriu  of  htunia  life,  a 

molivei  la  the  txenue  of  patience  asd  ■abmuiiiin  uodci  the  leiereil 

ttooi,  160. 
PUriot,  uldreued  lo  tlie  electoi*  of  GnU  Britain  1774,  <i.  314. 
PstriMiuo,  nn  man  can  tie  boni  s  loner  of  hU  i^ounlry,  viii.  293. 
Pitriota,  their  conduct  cgiuiilervil  ant  reprobated,  ti.  21A. 
Patroat,  tbeir  avarice  of  praiie  and  flaiiery,  ii.  4ST.  often  corrupted  liyai 

tod  deluded  by  credulity,  iii.  S56. 
Patronage,  lay,  cue  of,  v.  476. 
Paul  the  fiftb,  pope,  account  of  ibe  quarrel  betwc 


:n  bin  and  the  Venelian' 


"fi'a 


Paul,  father.     See  Sarpi, 
PauMB,  tbeir  influence  on  Ibe  barmony 
Payne's  tables  of  intercit.  preface  ii>. 
Feat,  account  of  the  nature  of  ibal  fuel. 
Pedantry,  tbe  penon*  lo  irhom  th«  ceniures  o 

314.  the  feat  of  it  often  produces  il,  116. 
Peevitbnfu,  a  apeciei  of  depravity,  disguitia;  a 

the  effect  of  distemper  or  affliction,  ibid.  349. 

Tetrica,  350,  361.  perwM  of  ihia  temper  the 

their  dependanU,  iii.  31.  a  •■■-  -"— —  •-  ■ 


1  may  be  justly  applied,  ii 


^ive,  u.  34a.  w 

iplified  in  the  characterof 

XI  of  peculiar  aSiiction  to 

the  dignity  of  human  nature  a 


Peaaive  man,  cbirtcutiMd,  s 

Pepys  ialandi.    See  Falkland  islands. 

PerdiU.  bet  story,  iv.  373. 

Perfection  in  compneition,  tbe  effect  of  Bltention  and  dili^^ence,  iii.  396.  (he 

melhodi  by  which  ibe  ancients  allained  lo  an  eminence  therein,  197. 
Periander,  Uii  opinion  of  tlie  importance  of  realraining  anger,  ii.  60. 
Periodical  eiMiya.  the  difficulties  of  canying  tbem  on,  iv.  151.   the  adTantages 
of  writing  in,   156.  new  ones  under  the  same  diiadiantans  as  new  plays, 
157. 
Perseverance,  its  resistless  futce  and  eiccDence,  ri,  210-  in  intellectual  pursuits 

necessarv  to  emineuce  in  learning;  and  iudgmrnl,  iii.  149. 
Peruaas,  their  contempt  for  men  who  violiled  the  laws  of  secrecy,  ii.  61. 
Fenian  Ulas,  tranalnted  by  Ambrose  Philips,  siil.  387. 
Peraiaa.  his  opinion  of  learnini;,  iv.  9S. 
Fertituu,  his  (kill  in  di^aution,  ii,  449. 

Petition),  tbeir  progreii,  ti.  172.  by  whom  gvaerally  supported,  179. 
Petratch,  bit  &mc  filled  the  world  with  amoraas  ditties,  vii.  4. 

I,  AiltbroM,bislife,viii.3B9.  edocatcdatSt.Joho'sCalle^,  Cambridge, 

I.  published  bit  paslotils  berore  1T0S,  ibid,  a  lealous  wig,  ibid.    Uani- 

-'      "      '      '^  les  foiTonson,  ibid,  writes  the  Distressed  Mother,  and 

Vodmmaque.  ibid,  the  epilogue  to  Andromaque  wriltfln 

1  Budget,  ibid,  the  malevolence  between  him  and  Pope,  393.  commisHODcr 

Tihe  lottery,  1717,  and  made  justice  of  tbe  peace,  393.  writes  the  Briton,  a 

■ged^.  1731.  and  also  HumphreT  duke  of  Gloucester,  ibid,  andeiukesa 

Bnodical  ^blicalion.  called  the  Free  Thinker,  ibid,  appointed  secretary  to 

■galler,  primate  of  Iralaod,  394.  chwen  (o  represent  the  county  of  Armagh, 

ibid.  ie«rctary  lo  the  lord  chincellor,  and  judge  of  the  prerogative  court, 

■-ibid,    returei  lo  Loadon,    1748,   and  died    1749,  ibid,  hit  rhararter,  ibid. 

his  works  charaeleiiied,  itnd. 

e.  an  iuiwiial  munnon.  lines  nn.  i.  132. 

!,  December  30, 
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1676,  ibid,  ion  ofDr.  Stephen  Philips,  archdeacon  of  Salop,  ibid,  educated  at 
Winchester,  where  he  distinguishea  himself  by  the  superiority  of  his  exer- 
cises, ibid,  became  acquainted  with  the  poets  very  early,  ibid,  entered  at 
Oxford,  1694,  ibid,  intended  for  the  study  of  physick,  and  studied  particu- 
larly natural  history,  ibid,  wrote  his  Splendid  Shilling,  1703,  230.  Blenheim, 
1706.  Cider,  1706.  began  hU  Last  Day,  ibid,  died  February  15,  1708,  and 
buried  in  Hereford  cathedral,  ibid,  his  epitaph  at  Hereford,  ibid,  a  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory  in  Westminster  abbey,  by  sir  Simon  Harcourt, 
with  the  inscription  by  Dr.  Atterbury,  231.  his  character,  232.  character  of 
his  works,  233.  a  copier  of  the  style  of  Milton,  ibid,  account  of  him  hy  Ed- 
mund Smitli,  235.  account  of  his  family  and  brothers,  236.  character  of  hit 
works,  237. 
Philips,  John  and  Edward,  (nephews  of  Milton),  some  account  of  them,  vii. 

66. 
Phillips,  Mrs.  her  opinion  of  some  of  the  writings  of  lord  Roscommon,  vii.  171. 

her  Pompey  brought  on  the  Irish  stage,  172. 
Philomides,  his  reflections  on  the  excellence  and  utility  of  good  humour,  ii. 

339. 
Philotryphus,  his  character,  ii.  193. 
Physick,  mathematicks  recommended  in  the  science  of  Physick,  by  Boerhaave, 

vi.281. 
Physicians,  a  pleasing  character  of,  vii.  402.  proceedings  on  a  plan  for  attend- 
ing the  poor  gratis,  ibid,  in  a  great  city  the  mere  plaything  of  fortune,  viii. 
474.  have  the  second  claim  of  benefit  to  mankind,  vi.  278. 
Picus  of  Mirandola,  his  epitaph,  v.  261. 
Pilgrimages,  inquired  into,  i.  224. 
Pindar,  observations  on  the  poetry  of,  vii.  40.  his  odes  discovered  to  be  regular 

by  Congreve,  viii.  35.  West's  translation  characterized,  viii.  398. 
Piozzi,  Mrs.  select  letters  of  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  collection  of,  i.  311. 
Flit,  Christopher,  his  life,  viii.  363.  son  of  a  physician  at  Blandford,  bom 
1699,  ibid,  entered  a  scholar  at  Winchester  College  1714,  removed  to  New 
College,  1719,  ibid,  translates  Lucan  before  he  was  twenty  years  of  age, 
ibid,  presented  to  the  rectory  of  Pimpem,  Dorsetshire,  ibid,  translates  Vida's 
art  of  poetry,  ibid,   translates  the  JLaeid,  364.   died  1748,  and  his  epiti^h, 
365. 
Pl^iarism,  not  to  be  charged  upon  authors  merely  for  similarity  of  sentiment, 
iv.  79.  a  charge  often  unjustly  urged  to  the  prejudice  of  some  authors,  iii.  178. 
some  instances  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  with  regard  to  some  of  the  classick 
writers,  ibid. 
Plantations,  considerations  on,  ix.  136. 
Player,  requisites  to  form  a  good  one,  vii.  173. 
Pleasing  others,  the  art  of  it  a  pleasing  acquisition,  ii.  491.  its  excellency 

should  engage  us  to  cultivate  it  in  proportion  to  its  usefulness,  192. 
Pleasure,  the  mind  corrupted  and  debased  by  the  pursuit  of  immoral,  ii.  215. 
the  gratification  of  sensual,  volatile,  ii.  366.  the  fatal  rock  in  the  ocean  of 
life,  ibid,  the  variation  of,  with  the  seasons,  iii.  89.  of  contemplation  and  vir- 
tue preferable  to  that  of  the  senses,  92.  tiie  essence  of,  consists  in  choice,  139. 
sensitive  and  animal,  derive  their  agrceablcness  from  novelty,  141.  the  danger 
of  pursuing  the  allurements  to,  unlawful,  380.  inquiry  into  the  distinction  be- 
tween it  and  pain,  iv.  298. 
Pleasures  of  mankind,  generally  counterfeit,  iv.  202.  seldom  such  as  they  ap- 
pear to  others,  ibid,  of  ladies  at  a  musical  performance,  ibid. 
Plenty,  Peter,  his  complaint  of  his  wife's  buying  bargains,  iv.  252. 
Plutarch,  sentiment  of,  upon  Aristophanes  and  Menander,  v.  383. 
Poemata,  Messia,  i.  165.    January  20,  21,  1773,   158.   December  25,  1779, 
159.  in  lecto,  die  passionis,  April  13,  1781,  ibid,  in  lecto,  December  25, 
1782,  ibid,  nocte,  inter  16  et  17  Junii,  1783.  ibid.    Cal.  Jan.  in  lecto.  ante 
lucem,  1784,  160.  January  18,  1784,  ibid.  February  27,  1704.  161.  Chris- 
tianus  perfectus,  ibid,  jeiunium  et  cibus,  162.  ad  Urbanum,  1738,  ibid,  in 
rivum  a  mola  Stoana  Lichfeldiae  diffluentem,  163.  PvuiOi  ^tavrtiv,  164.  Ad. 
Th.  Laurence,  M.D.  cum  filium  peregre  ageotem  desiderio  nimiatri&ti  pro- 
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iiielur.  1G5.  ia  Tliciiro,  March  8,  1771,  166.  inauU  Kcnnethi  inter  He- 
at. 167.  SkU,iUd.  ode  da  Skia  insuliL.  16S,  IG9.  Sp«,  3B5.  temucol- 
-i  capm  Joraini  Bank)  insribeiidi.  ibid,  sd  faminom  qimndam  grnero- 
n  quB  libcrtatis  causs  ia  seimiiDS  pitrocioaU.  fuenl,  ibid,  jaclura  lem- 
ri*.   no.      Efe  Bipx""'-  ''"'''■    Eic  ri  rije  'E\tmljs  Bipi   riiv  iviipAv 
KUvtyfio.  ibid,  ia  Elim  enigma,  171.  Latin  veniunsof  rour  collecti  ia  llic  li- 
"~Sy>  'Hd.  P«almui«vii.  172.  Latin  versioa  of  "  Uujycurioin  thinly  Fly," 
I.  Latin  veisioD  of  three  lenlencei  oa  tbe  moaument  of  Jotin  of  Doticuter. 
■^3.   Iiantlation  of  a  «ing  ia  Waltnn'i  Complete  Angler,  ibid,   vereian  of 
B-rope't  vertea  oa  hii  own  Grotto,  174.  Gnecorum  epigrammatum  veraiones 
I.Bieliioe,   175.   Pomjieii  epigrammala.   186.   Epictali  epigtamma,  190.    e 

mm !._  -i- a   e  Euripidis  Medea,  191.  Efeptem  .Etales,  ibid.  Geographis 

inanni  Latine  tedilitui,  ibid.  traoBlalian  uf  Urydea'i  epi- 
i,  193.  epiloeue  to  the  Carniea  Seoulare  of  Hotace,  194, 
-      ,   ......   .   -.j^ 

I.  231-  ancienu  eKceplionabU 
due  to  young  oaei,  iv.  323.  ad- 
le  Foeli,  of  1783,  viii.  1.  meU- 
phyucd,  what,  vii.  14.  critical  rstaarki  on  this  kind  of  writing.  IB.  Dryden'i 
opinion  on  the  quettioa.  whether  a  poet  can  judge  well  of  hia  own  produc- 

^^^B  I  tjoni,  3S1.  do  not  make  the  best  paretits,  eiemplified  in  Dr.  Young,  >iii. 

^^L443. 

^^■BoBtry;  Miwellaneaus,  i.  115.154.  a  diuerUtion  oa,  i.  320.  early  »rilera  io 

^^^^C  {KHseision  of  nature,  their  followera  of  art,  221,  harmony  the  end  of  its  mea- 

^^^H  aure.  ii.  42'2.  the  parallel  of  wiili  painting,  iv.  349.  the  cuay,  cbaraderiied, 

^^^K  S76.  observations  □□  affectaiion  in,  377.  oa  occasional  campoaitiona,  vii. 

^^^L  311.  a  simile  described,  vii.  464.  oa  the  neglect  of  poetical  justice,  4SS. 

^^^^B  nmiles  ia  poetry  considered,  viii.    339.   that  sound  should  seem  the  echo 

^^K  of  Ilie  seaae.  considered,  330. 

^^^Bbetry,  poetical  devotion  cannot  often  please,  vii.  136.  characterised.  137. 

^^^BcUy,  pasionJ,  the  peculiar  IwButies  ttf  il,  ii.  176.  the  difficulty  of  auccced- 

^^^Hiing  io  it,  178,  ISO.  mere  nature  to  be  principally  regnided,  ibid,  wherein 
^^^^L  Ihe  perfeclion  of  it  consists,  181,  generally  the  first  productions  of  a  poet, 
^^■^  viii.  325. 

^^^^eetry. epiok, critical  remarkson,  iii.  350.  what  it  is,  vii.  125. 
I^try,  lyrick,  ila  origin  and  manner,  iii.  249. 

I'oltcy,  too  frequently  aupported  by  the  arts  of  intrigue  and  fraud,  ii.  372. 
Palileneat,  rules  for  estimating  iti  adranlages,  ii.  465.  its  amiable  influence  on 
the  manneia,  ibid. 

I,  hia  poetical  composition  censured  for 


103. 

Polyphllua,  iiis  character,  ii.  9 
Pnn^l,  John,  his  life,  vii.  23' 

ibid,  educated  at  Cambrid; 

^  obMrucled  in  institution  lo 
'  I,  dies  of  the  small  poi, 


snn  otlhe  Rev.  Mr.  Pnmfret,  rector  of  l.ulon, 
:,  ibid,  rector  of  Maiden,  lledford shire,  ibid. 
,  valuable  lining,  from  a  paawge  in  his  Clirace. 
n  1703,  aged  36,  ibid,  characler  of  bis  poems. 


Imianua,  Scalig 
i.  141. 


a  opinion  of,  ii.  15.  the 


inacnption 


s  account  of  N.  Rowe,  vii.  415.  his  letter  to  Broome  on 

le  death  ofFenloo,  viii.  60.  with  Arbutboot  supposed  to  have  assisted  Gay 

tlin^  Three  Hours  after  Marriage,  £4.  his  accouat  of  the  origio  and 

■access  of  the  Beggaii'  Opera,  67.  a  conversation  with  Addison  oa  Tickell's 

banalatioa  of  Homer,  viii.  367.  Fenton  and  Broome  ataisi  him  ia  the  trans- 

L  lalioa  of  the  Odyssey,  373.  hiu  life,  333.  bora  in  London,  May  33,  1688, 

Kibid.  bia  father  grew  rich  by  the  trade  ofn  linendraper,  ilud.  both  his  parents 

Lpisis,  ibid,  of  a  tender  and  delicate  eoastilulion,  and  of  a  gentle  and  sweet 

■podlioD,  ibid,  from  his  pleading  iince  called  (he  Utile  nightingale,  ibid. 

ceivedliisfini  education  under  a  Romiah  nrirst  inHampthire,  from  whence 

'  ba  was  removed  first  lo  I'lvyford.  near  Winchester,  and  again  to  a  school  near 
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Hvd«  Puk  Conifer,  934.  b  mid  to  bate  Utped  in  manben,  ibid,  bis  ftiiber 

kh  off  busiiiesf  with  twenty  thousand  poundi,  but  liTiog  on  tbe  praripal, 
neatly  redneed  it  before  his  death,  236.  at  twelve  years  of  age,  forms  a  plan 
wr  his  own  edncation*  ibid,  his  primary  and  principal  pnrpoae  waa  to  M  a 
poet,  ibid,  his  first  performance,  the  Oie  to  Solitude,  at  tweWe  years  of  9gt, 
236.  made  a  version  of  the  first  book  of  the  Thebais,  at  fourteen,  ibid,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age  studies  French  and  Italian,  236.  deitroy«d  many  of  his 
puerile  productions,  237.  at  sixteen  introduced  to  sir  W.  Trumbull,  which 
ended  in  friendship,  ibid,  his  life,  as  an  author,  to  be  computed  from  thb 
time,  when  he  wrote  his  Pastorals,  238.  verses  written  by  Wycberlcy  in  his 

C'ae,  ibid,  his  letters  to  Mr.  Cromwell,  published  in  a  volnnie  of  miace]- 
es,  by  Curll,  239.  early  encouraged  b^  Mr.  Walsh,  ibid,  fremwnts  the 
company  of  wits,  at  Will's  coffee-house,  ibid,  his  Pastorals  first  publiahed  in 
Tonson's  Miscellany,  in  1709, 240.  his  Essay  on  Criticism  written  1700,  and 
severely  attacked  by  Dennis,  ibid,  his  essay  translated  into  French  by  Hamil* 
ton,  Robotham,  and  Resnel,  and  commented  on  by  Warbnrton,  343.  hb 
Messiah  first  published  in  the  SpecUtor,  244.  his  verves  on  the  tmiprtanate 
lady  badly  employed,  ibid,  stoiy  on  which  the  Rape  of  the  Lode  was  fiBondcd, 
246.  the  great  merit  of  that  poem,  246.  that  poem  atucked  by  Denais,  as 
also  the  Temple  of  Fame,  247.  writes  the  epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelud, 
ibid.  Windsor  Forest,  1713,  246.  writes  a  nairativo  of  the  firensy  of  John 
Dennis,  ibid,  account  of  the  ironical  comparison  between  the  pastorab  of 
Philips  and  Pope,  published  in  the  Guardian,  ibid,  studies  the  art  of  paiat- 
ing  under  Jervaa,  249.  supposed  to  have  painted  a  picture  of  BettertOD,  iliid. 
proposes  a  translation  of  toe  Iliad,  by  subscription,  in  six  quarto  volamoa,  at 
six  guineas,  250.  sells  tbe  copy  to  U.  Lintot,  251.  is  greatly  terrified  at  the 
undertaking,  262.  is  objected  to  by  some  for  being  too  much  a  torr,  and  by 
others  for  want  of  a  sufiicient  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language,  ibid,  gnady 
assisted  by  former  translators,  253.  history  of  the  notes  to  the  lUad,  ibid. 
the  life  of  Homer,  written  by  Pamell,  264.  the  Iliad  took  him  fiva  yean  ia 
translating,  ibid,  six  hundred  and  fifty- four  copies  of  the  Iliad  aabacribad 
for,  and  he  nined  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  twenty  poaada  Cmit 
shillings  bj  this  work,  256.  sinks  a  conuderable  part  of  his  monay  lor  an- 
nuities, 266.  extracts  from  the  first  translation  and  the  printed  compared, 
267.  story  of  his  reading  the  translation  of  the  IKad  to  lord  HaUfisz,  MS. 
Addison  and  he  become  rivals,  266.  contest  between  Pope's  and  lickcli'a 
translations  of  the  Iliad,  268.  bis  own  account  of  the  jeakmay  of  Addiaoa, 
269.  purchases  his  bouse  at  Twickenham,  1716,  ibid,  forms  ilia  gNtto  at 
Twickenham,  270.  publishes  a  quarto  edition  of  his  works  in  1717,  ibid, 
loses  his  father  in  1717.  ibid,  the  publication  of  the  Iliad  completed  in  1790, 
271.  his  publications  censured  by  Burnet,  Ducket,  and  Dennis,  ibid,  par- 
poses  to  become  rich  by  the  South  Sea  bubble,  and  luckily  escapee  withaut 
much  kMS,  ibid,  in  1721,  he  published  the  poems  of  Dr.  Parodl,  tad  «a 
edition  of  the  works  of  Shakespeare,  ibid,  deficiencies  of  his  edition  of  Skake- 
speare  exposed  by  Tlieobald,  272.  meriu  of  this  edition  of  Shakespeare, 
ibid,  publwhes  proposals  for  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  in  five  voIbbms, 
five  pounds  five  shillings,  ibid,  assisted  in  the  translation  by  Fenton  aad 
Broome,  273.  examinea  before  the  lords  on  the  trial  of  bishop  AtteriNBy, 
ibid.  Atterbury  presents  a  bible  to  Pope  at  their  last  interview,  ibid,  traas- 
lated  only  twelve  books  of  the  Odyssey,  ibid.   Pope's  translation  in  the 
British  museum,  ibid,  eight  hundred  and  nineteen  copies  subscribed  for  and 
completed  in  1726,  274.  a  criticism  on  the  Odyssey,  published  by  Spaace, 
ibid,  establishes  a  friendship  with  Spence,  ibid,  is  visited  by  Voltaire,  S76. 
joins  with  Swift  in  publishing  three  volumes  of  miscellanies,  ibid.  Dvndwi 
published  in  1728,  ibid,   history  of  the  Dunciad,  ibid.  Mr.  Pope  ezeealed 
m  effigy  by  the  Dunces,  278.  publishes  a  poem  on  Taste,  1731,  280.  loaea 
bis  mother  at  the  age  of  ninety-three,  281.  calls  Curil  before  the  hoasa  of 
lords  for  publishing  some  letters  of  noblemen  to  him,  ibid.  Curirs  acooaat  of 
obtaining  the  letters,  282.  publishes  a  volume  of  letters,  1737, 283.  pab- 


Kihes  the  first  part  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  1733,  286.   hiatory  of  tba  Eaaay  oa 
Man,  286.  the  essay  attacked  by  Mr.  Crousax,  as  immoral,  and  dafeaded  by 


t 


I 


10  Wuburtan,  'iS9.  suppoied  to  hare  btro  made 

.  .  ..„ ipriad  hii  opioiiHis,  290.  eodeMoun  lo  get  lii« 

Eiaay  on  Man  Iraoitoled  into  Latin,  291.  Iivai  unong  the  gml.  ibid,  a 
lrp«n  pmailed  of  qaecn  Caroline  DByiog  him  ■  viiit,  whicb  did  ool  ttlia 

SUee,  ibid,  writes  iii  epiille  on  the  Vur  o\  llicbea,  1733.  392.  publiihea  the 
Inn  of  Ron,  ibid,  [.iiblisbei  his  Chiiai^leri  of  Men,  1734,  ibid,  publithn 
hii  Ch«rsclBix  of  VVomes,  394.  dulcheu  uf  Mailboroufli.  cclebialcd  io  ifaut 
poem,  under  the  chanLctet  of  Atom,  395.  pubhihed  imilBtiDtu  of  several 
poemi  of  Horace,  ibid,  such  imilaliuns  hrat  praclised  by  OMhani  and  Ito- 
cbetler.  ibid,  puhlinbes  same  of  Dr.  Donne'i  Satires,  ibid,  at  open  war  with 
lord  Hervey.  396.  publishes  hi>  last  S&lirei,  397.  never  wrote  on  politicks, 
ibid,  first  volume  oT  the  Meiooin  of  Scriblerus  published  by  him,  in  can- 
Junction  vvith  Swift  and  .\ibuihnot,  29H.  published  two  vdIuidfs  af  Latin 
poerai,  written  by  lltliani,  'i99.  planDed  a  poem,  suhsequeal  to  hi*  Essay 
on  Man,  hut  never  cumpleled  it,  ibid,  publishei  nnothcr  book  of  the  Dun- 
ciid,  300,  is  St  variancp  with  Cibber.  ibid,  celebralu  both  Cibbei  and  Us- 
bonie  in  the  Duncikd,  303.  account  of  hii  latter  end,  305.  died  May  30, 
1744.  and  buried  at  Tnickeaham,  ibid,  a  monument  erected  to  his  memory. 
b)r  the  bishop  of  Gloucester,  ibid,   offended  lord  Uulingbroke  by  haviDjf 

(irinted  one  tliDonnd  five  hundred  of  the  Patriot  King  mare  than  lord  Bo- 
inghtuke  knew  of,  and  not  diieoveied  until  the  death  of  Pope,  306.  account 
of  a  difference  between  Pope  and  Mr.  A  Hen.  307.  his  person  deicribwi.  308. 
his  dross,  309.  his  method  of  living  and  conversation,  ibid,  the  frugality  of 
his  domeilick  character.  312.  proud  of  hit  money,  and  the  greatest  fault  of 
his  friends,  poverty,  ijl3.  fimd  of  enumeiating  the  great  men  of  his  sequainl- 
ance,  ibid,  his  social  virtues,  314.  bis  letters  appear  premeditated  and  arti- 
ficial, 315.  many  of  the  topicks  of  fail  letters  contrirjr  to  truth,  ibid,  namely, 
contempt  of  his  own  poetry,  ibid,  inseniihitily  to  censure  aiid  criticism,  ibid. 
disesteetn  of  kings,  ibid,  contempt  of  the  world,  ibid,  tcorn  of  the  great,  ibid. 
his  own  importaoce,  ibid,  learned  his  pielended  discontent  from  Swift,  SIT. 

taiDGtimu  wiiDioo  in  hit  nttacki,  and  mean  in  hii  mrHti  316.  hii  Tirluei, 
liberality,  and  fidelity  of  fricDdship,  ibid,  paid  Savage  twenty  pound*  a  year, 
■bid,  the  report  of  a  defamatory  Life  nf  Swift  beinj;  found  in  bk  pawn,  on 
inquiry  appears  groundless,  ibid,  lived  and  died  in  the  religion  of  Rmnc. 
319.  never  lost  hi*  belief  of  revelilum.  ibid,  in  hia  early  life  a  literarv  cu- 
rionly,  and  afterwards  studied  the  living  world,  ibid,  enterluned  a  aeaire 
for  IravelliDg.  but  did  not  gratify  it,  320.  his  intellectual  character,  good 
sense,  ibid,  his  genius,  ibid,  his  great  memory,  ibid,  made  poetry  the  biui- 
neea  of  his  tih,  331.  never  wrote  on  popular  or  lemporsry  occasions.  S93. 
nener  published  hit  works  under  tuo  years,  ibid,  compared  with  Dryden, 
ibid,  his  greJt  care  in  polishing  his  works,  333.  frequently  corrected  hi* 
works  after  publitalion.  ibid,  hii  prose  works  characleriied,  324.  his  pa*- 
Urals  considered.  326.  Windsor  Forest,  ibid.  Temple  of  Fame.  ibid,  the 
MfBtiah,  326.  the  vene*  on  an  unfortunate  lady,  ibid,  ode  for  St.  Cecilia's 
day,  337.  ignorant  of  (he  principles,  and  inteniible  to  the  effect*  of  muiick, 
339.  his  tssay  on  Crilidam,  ibid,  the  Kape  of  the  Lock,  333.  Eloise  to 
Abelard,  334.  the  Iliad,  ibid,  observations  on  the  notes  to  the  niad,  337. 
the  Odyuey,  338.  the  note*  to  ibe  Odytuy  written  by  Broome,  ibid,  the 
Dundad,  ibid,  the  design  nf  that  poem,  ibid,  his  Eony  on  Man.  339.  hi* 
chirsclert  of  Men  and  Women,  341.  hia  leaser  poems  considered.  Md.  ibe 
qnestioD,  whether  I'ope  was  a  poet  1  considered.  345.  copy  of  his  leltef  to 
Mr.  Bridges,  ibid,  cnticisma  on  Pope'i  epitaphs.  347.  that  on  Chulet,  earl 
of  Dorset.  348.  on  sir  William  Trumbull,  350.  on  the  boo.  sir  Simon  Har- 
cuuri,  3SI.  00  James  ('raggs.  363.  epicaph  intended  for  Mr.  Ruwe,  363. 
intended  for  Mrs.  Corbet,  K*.  epitaph  on  the  hun,  Hobeil  Di)>by  and  his 
atster,  3S5.  en  sir  Godfrey  Kneller.  356.  on  general  Hem?  Wiihen.  357. 
on  Elijah  Fenlon.  358.  on  Mr.  Gay,  ibid,  epitaph  intended  for  air  Isaac 
Newtiin,  360.  epiuph  on  Edmund,  duke  of  Buckingham.  361-  writes  part  of 
Ibe  pralogne  ID  Soplionisba.  370.  the  malevolence'  between  liim  and  I'hilips, 
391.  remarks  on  hU  venlficilion,  ill,  437.  fme  of  the  manuscripts  he  left  to 
Inrd  BolingbFoke.  iv.  341.  account  of  his  edition  of  Shaketpaue,  v.  136. 
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view  of  tht  controversy  between  Crouiax  and  Warburtoo,  on  the  Essay  oo 
Man,  202.  Crousaz's  o^nrations  on  his  opinion  of  the  ruling  passMHi,  203. 
of  whatever  is,  is  right,  205.  Messiah,  in  Latin,  i.  155.    See  Warton. 

Popery,  causes  why  many  persons  embrace  it,  vii.  279.  the  Hind  and  Pantker 
published  by  Dryden,  m  defence  of  popery,  281. 

Population,  decayed  religious  bouses,  or  want  of  them,  do  evidence  of  a  de- 
creasing population,  ix.  61.  the  flight  of  every  man  a  loss  to  the  oommunity, 
and  rogues  ought  rather  to  be  made  useful  to  the  society  they  have  injured, 
than  be  driven  from  it,  vii.  156. 

Portland,  earl  of,  taken  up  for  bein^  concerned  in  Waller's  plot»  Tii.  191.  re- 
ceives a  letter  from  Waller,  advising  him  to  confess,  which  he  rejects*  and 
applies  to  the  lords  for  redress,  ibid,  after  being  examined  several  times  by 
the  lords,  is  admitted  to  bail,  193. 

Posidippus,  his  account  of  human  life,  iv.  98. 

Postenty,  a  regard  for,  ironically  described,  v.  330. 

Posthumous  works,  thoughts  on  the  publication  of,  iv.  341. 

Poverty,  the  afflictive  scenes  of  it  described,  ii.  254.  the  fears  of  it  strongly 
excite  to  activity  and  diligence,  255.  the  folly  of  those  whose  negligence  and 
profusion  involve  them  in  the  miseries  of  it,  ibid,  in  what  cases  they  are  ob- 
jects of  pity,  256.  why  its  circumstances  are  so  often  regarded  with  coo* 
tempt,  iii.  306.  when  only  to  be  dreaded,  439.  the  impropriety  of  reflecting 
on  persons  for  it,  viii.  138. 

Power,  the  effect  of  necessity,  iii.  1 14. 

Praise,  to  an  old  man  an  empty  sound,  i.  296.  of  servants,  the  higliest  pane- 
gyrick  of  private  virtue,  ii.  324.  the  practice  of  giving  unmerited,  censured, 
iii.  101.  the  excellency  of  that  which  is  truly  deserved,  144.  the  integrity 
and  judgment  with  which  it  ought  to  be  dispensed,  ibid,  the  love  of  it  e» 
gages  in  a  variety  of  means  for  attaining  it,  275.  the  general  passion  for  it 
shown,  397. 

Prayer  and  labour  should  cooperate,  vii.  26. 

Prayers  by  Dr.  Johnson,  ix.  203. 

Precedent,  implicit.submission  to  it  unreasonable,  iii.  138. 

Preceptor!  (a  plan  of  education),  preface  to  the,  v.  231. 

Precipitation,  often  fatal  to  great  aesigns,  ii.  210. 

Preferment-huDters,  characterized,  i.  13. 

Presbyterians  and  independents,  account  of  the  disputes  between  tlieno  at  Ox- 
ford, on  the  authority  of  ministers,  vi.  421. 

Prescience,  advantages  of,  iv.  139. 

Prester,  John,  great  pains  taken  by  the  Portuguese  for  the  discovery  of  his 
country,  v.  225. 

Presumption,  more  easily  corrected  than  pusillanimity,  ii.  124. 

Pride,  generally  the  source  of  anger,  ii.  51.  characterized,  iv.  239.  its  compe- 
tition with  idleness,  ibid,  frequently  the  effect  of  hereditary  wealth,  viiL  136. 

Printing,  Mr.  Savage's  peculiar  attention  to  correctness  in,  viii.  131.  by  sub- 
scription, first  tried  by  Dryden's  Virgil,  250. 

Prints,  observations  on  the  collectors  of,  iv.  316. 

Prior,  Matthew,  his  life,  viii.  1.  of  obscure  original,  by  some  supposed  to  have 
been  bom  at  Winburne,  Dorsetshire ;  by  others,  to  have  been  the  son  of  a 
joiner,  in  London,  ibid,  educated  for  some  time  at  Westminster,  ibid,  re- 
ceived his  academical  education  at  Cambridge,  at  the  expense  of  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  ibid,  took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1686,  and  his  master's  by  mandate, 
in  1700,  ibid,  wrote  the  City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,  1^8,  2.  secretary 
to  the  embassy  to  the  congress  at  the  Hague,  ibid,  gentleman  of  the  be^ 
chamber  to  king  William,  3.  wrote  a  long  ode  on  the  death  of  queen  Mary, 
ibid,  secretary  to  the  treaty  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  ibid,  secretary  at  the  court 
of  France,  in  1698,  ibid,  under-secretary  of  state,  4.  wrote  the  Carmen  Se- 
culare,  in  1700,  ibid,  member  of  pariiament  for  East  Grinstead,  1701,  6. 
went  to  Paris,  with  propositions  of  peace,  in  1711,  6.  recalled  from  Pliris, 
August,  1714,  8.  on  his  return,  taken  up  and  examined  before  tbe  privy 
council,  ibid,  remained  in  confinement  for  two  years,  when  he  was  excepted 
in  Act  of  Grace,  but  soon  after  discharged.  10.  died  at  Wimpole,  Seplraibar 
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U.  1731.  and  buricil  ol  WMlminiler.  IL.  lelt  five  Lundtvil  puundi  foi  ■ 
nwDumMit,  ibiil.  copy  of  hit  rpiupli,  iliid.  his  charuler,  12.  mm  of  llii' 
sixteen  (ories  wlio  mel  wMklj,  13.  chacRRler  nf  hii  Hrilmg*,  15. 

PiiTBte  tices  publick  bene6b,  haw  far  they  laiy  iometinir>a  prove  so,  vi.  6B. 

Procrulimtioo,  the  danger  of,  vli.  27. 

Prodigality,  dtBtitnle  oT  true  plouuie,  and  the  source  of  real  and  laaticig  miaery, 
ii.  367,  258. 

Prineets,  the  (nlly  nf,  eipned.  iv.  16.  Ihe  Tolly  of.  in  generdl,  60.  piojecluii 
characlciiied,  fIS.  the  (alt)  anil  wickedneu  nF  Ihme  who  onlv  project  the 
detlniclioii  and  llie  miiery  of  mankiud,  Lbid.  Tor  the  good  of  maakiDd,  in 
seirchii^  out  new  poweis  of  nature,  and  conuiving  new  works  of  art  oii|{hl 
to  be  encouraged,  87. 

Prol^ue,  at  the  opening  of  Drury-lane  ihentro,  1747.  i.  23.  to  the  Ma«]ue  of 
Conilil.  lis.  to  the  Good-natured  Man.  116.  tu  the  Word  to  the  VViie.  117. 

Pronunciation,  difficuliies  lo  scllling  it,  v.  6. 

Properintia.  bcr  letlctou  the  itleralioa  aftlieityle,  iii.  G. 

Prosapitu,  hii  character,  ii.  93, 

Prosperity,  oflon  productive  nf  various  inrelicitioi.  ill.  211,  42H.  obstrucli  ihe 
uowledee  of  ounelves,  314.  the  dan^r  of,  i.  213. 

Proapero,  his  character,  iii.  428. 

Proalilulet,  reflections  on  their  infaraouE  and  deplorable  condition,  iii.  8,  307, 
in  what  reipects  objects  of  compasuon.  10. 

Proverbs,  ch.  vi.  rer.  7 — II,  paraphraaed,  i.  130. 

in  the  character  or.Sophcon,  318. 
I'tudeotlus,  the  molivei  on  wliicb  he  cantract«d  marriage,  ii.  89. 
Prune.  Mn.  bor  treatment  of  Leviculus.  iii.  353. 
I'ruwia,  king  of,  (the  former.)  characteriied,  vi.  436.  account  of  his  tall  regi. 

meal,  ibid,  his  diugreemenl  with  hii  wn,  437.  obligot  hit  son  to  marrr 

agaimt  his  will,  439,  died  1740,  441. 

Pmwa,  kiagQf,  (CbtrlnfredcriclE,)  hu)  Ufr,  vi.  439.  boro  Jftiiu3ry24,  ITII- 

13.  ibid,  remarkable  for  hi)  disagreement  with  hii  Father.  436.  designed  to 
fly  Ills  country,  but  diaeorered  by  hit  Father,  himself  arrested,  uid  bia  cun- 
fldant  eieculed.  437.  oblieed  by  hii  father  to  marry,  but  does  ndt  coiuam- 
mate  during  hia  Father's  lile.  439.  applies  himselF  lo  study  and  liberal  amuw- 
menU,  ibid,  luccead*  to  the  crown,  1740,  441.  receives  hii  wife  aa  queen, 
442.  release*  the  boys  marked  for  military  service,  ibid.  ' ' 


.   gove 


little 


minister  and  fan 
grants  a  loleralion  of  religion  and  free  masonry,  ibid.  iniUluies  the  otdei  of 
Betit,  ibid,  charitable  if  not  liberal,  ibid,  adva'ncement  of  learning  one  of  hit 
lifM  carei,  UAd.  revives  hi*  claioi  to  llenlal  and  Hernial,  444.  on  the  death 
■•f  the  emperor  of  Germany,  claims  Sdcsia.  44G.  hii  prT>ceedinga  in  the  war 
fin  Sileiia,  ilnd.  makes  peace  with  the  i|ueen  oF  llnngary,  on  nutrendeiing  lo 
■  1  half  of  Silesia,  449.  observations  on  hii  reasons  for  enacting  and 
_  ,  ig  lawi.  ibid,  account  of  the  Code  Fredeiique.  450.  epitume  of  his 
I  plan  for  the  reformation  of  courts,  4S1.  proceedinjn  uf  his  army,  1742,  against 
'Ibe  Atutriana,  454.  is  deserted  by  the  French,  458.  makes  peace  with  the 
reformi  his  laws. 


^^^Blbe  Atutnana,  454.  is  deserted  by 
^^^'^■wnpeten,  who  surrenders  the  remMning  port  of  Si 
and  concludes  a  defensive  alliance  with  England, 
pretence  of  fixing  the  emperor  in  possession  of  Uohemid,  463.  hit  iliiJaiation 
of  reaioiia  for  gtnng  to  war,  ibid,  the  ijueea  of  Hungary's  aaiwer  to  the  de- 
oUration.  466.  enters  Bohemia  with  one  bundml  and  four  Ihouaand  men, 
>.Anf[u>t>  1''44.  467.  besieges  and  lakes  Prague,  September,  1744,  469.  i|mi.' 
Prague,  and  retire*  with  his  atroy  into  Silesia,  471.  after  several  engagc- 
■enls,  enteis  Dresden  us  a  conqueror,  474. 
Uickapiiit,  the  duty  of,  in  times  of  danger,  iv.  173. 
_.^    Ipitcensure.caseof,  V.  481. 

Pooch,  the  miiture  used  in  making  it,  requisite  tu  convcrialion,  iv.  250.  Ilic 

ingredients  of  both  compared,  361. 
Punuhments,  capital,  the  leveiily  and  ficquency  of  them  in  some  casei  diiap- 
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proved,  iii.  1 13, 116.  initetd  of  hindering  the  toMiiMiMi  of  the  crine*  Aij 

often  prevent  the  detection  of  it,  116. 
Puritans,  their  tenets  ridiculed,  vii.  153, 
Fuzxle,  Will,  hifl  ttor^,  iv.  421. 
Pyramid!,  a  visit  to,  iv.  434.  i.  266. 

Pyramus  and  Tbisbe,  written  by  Cowley,  when  only  ten  y€U9  of  age*  ▼ii*  !• 
Quebec,  considerations  on  the  establishment  of  popery  in  that  prorioce,  n, 

217. 
Quibble,  the  ill  use  made  of  it  by  Shakespeare,  v.  118. 
Quick,  Molly,  her  complaint  against  her  mistren  for  only  hialuig  at  wkat  ihi 

wants,  iv.285. 
Quick,  Ned,  ready  at findingobjections, iv.  405*  ^ 

Quin,  Mr.  his  friendship  for  Thomson,  viii.  374. 
Quincunx  figures,  their  excellence,  vi.  486. 

Quisquilius,  his  extravagancies  in  indulging  an  injudictooa  cvrioaitj,  ii.  383. 
Quixote,  don,  the  idea  of  Hudibras  taken  from  it,  vii.  146.  the  charactcit 

compared,  ibid,  recommended  bv  Dr.  Sydenham  to  young  physiciBna»  vi.  407. 
Raasay,  island  of,  described,  ix.  64. 
Rake,  the  life  of  a,  iv.  1,  11. 

Raleigh,  sir  Walter,  the  defecU  of  his  IHstory  of  the  World,  iii.  82. 
Rambler,  vol.  ii.  iii. 
Ranger,  Tim,  his  history,  iv.  332.  tries  dress,  the  company  of  rakM,  fceMnng  of 

racehorses,  and  building,  but  finds  no  happineia  in  any  of  them,  334.  m- 

oomes  a  fine  gentleman,  and  a  collector  of  shells,  fiaals,  flee,  lurei  a  Fkvaeh 

cook,  but  in  all  disappointed,  33R9. 
Rape  of  the  Lock,  story  on  which  it  was  founded,  viii.  245. 
Rarities,  the  choice  and  study  of  them  should  be  suboerneat  to  viitae  and  the 

pubUck  good,  ii.  388,  390. 
Raichid,  his  character,  a  striking  example  of  the  aad  affecta  of  insatiable 

avarice,  ii.  188. 
Rasselas,  prince  of  Abyssinia,  the  history  of,  i.  199. 
Rate,  none  in  the  islands  of  Sky,  ix.  79. 
Reason,  the  uncertain  continuance  of,  i.  293.  the  importanoe  of  its  kaepiag  a 

constant  guard  over  the  imagination,  iu  37. 
Rectitude,  delineated,  iv.  266. 
Regimen,  rather  to  be  decreased  than  increased  as  men  advance  in  yaan, 

VI.  396. 
Register,  Universal,  of  a  new  kind,  to  what  useful  purposes  it  may  be  applied, 

ii.  496. 
Remt,  sometimes  both  necessary  and  useful,  iv.  363. 
Rehearsal,  the  character  of  Bayes  designed  for  Dryden,  vii.  272.  written  by 

Buckingham,  assisted  by  Butler,  Martin  Clifibfd,  and  Dr.  Spratt,  ibid,  int 

acted  in  1671,  ibid,  the  dialogue  between  love  and  honour  designed  for  the 

duke  of  Ormond,  273. 
Reid,  Andrew,  employed  by  lord  Lyttelton  in  the  punctuation  of  his  Life  of 

Henry  the  second,  viii.  492. 
Relaxation,  the  necessity  and  usefulness  of  it  with  regard  to  study,  ii.  417. 
Religion,  consolations  to  be  found  in,  i.  22.  the  danger  of  women  when  they 

lay  it  aside,  iv.  2.  the  pleasure  and  advantages  of,  li.  213.  the  use  of  auste- 
rities and  mortifications,  iii.  20.  observations  on  the  change  of,  in  Scotland, 

ix.  4.  a  toleration  granted  in  Prussia,  vi.  442. 
Remission  of  sins,  the  first  and  fundamental  truth  of  religion,  iii.  20. 
Rmentance,  the  absurdity  of  delaying  it,  ii.  336.  the  doctrine  of  it  embarraaied 

by  superstitious  and  ^undless  imaginations,  23.  unjustly  confounded  with 

penance,  ibid,  wherein  true  repentance  consiste,  ibid,  the  conpletioo  and 

sum  of  it  a  real  change  of  temper  and  life,  24. 
Reputation,  industry  and  caution  neceasaiy  to  support  it,  iii.  113.  tainted,  the 

greatest  calamity,  244. 
Resentment,  the  eftecU  of,  more  certain  than  gratitude,  viii.  139. 
Resolution  and  firmness  of  mind,  necessary  to  the  cultivation  and  iacreaaa  of 

virtue,  ii.  271. 


h 


-■■     -    -eoncilBble  with 
dfuce  for.  365. 

e  ttlwayi  -poor,  ibid.  «tory  of  Toai  Tmnquil, 
.  beil  obtiuned  by  silent  proBl  ani!  indiulry,  eiemplilica  in 
It  biMory  of  Ortogrul  of  Baua,  437.  ill  effects  of,  i.  12. 
H(heraditary.)  advanlagci  anil  diiadrantagn  of,  iv.  107. 


jditf ,  bonoun  due  lo  Ihe  lady  who 
one  tliouiand  houn,  aod  peruimird 
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lO  equesliiin  st&tue  propiwid  t< 

rapecting  i  proper  itHcnptwn,  168. 

^Kghteouintu  contideccd.  iv.  413. 
Rio  lerde,  [laiulaliam  of  tbe  fint  Iwo  ■liniu  of  Ibat  K 


tered  It  Wxlhuji  wllegc.ibid.  levelled  into  Frukce  and  Italy,  ibid,  entered 
iola  the  ten  nervice,  ibid,  early  gieen  lo  ioteoipeniice,  ibid,  gentleman  of 
tbe  bedchiinber,  and  comptroller  of  Wooditock  park,  ISB.  mcDlioDed  by 
Wood  ai  the  greateil  scboldr  of  all  ibe  nobility,  ibid,  hit  fivourite  anthon, 
£oileRa  and  Cowtey,  ibid.  poiBUei  ■  life  of  drankea  gaiety,  ibid,  btcomei  ac- 
tuated with  Dr.  Burnet,  which  produced  a  total  rhange  of  hU  laaiuiers  and 
iHnaiaoi,  ibid,  died  atlheageof  tliirty-four.July36,  1680,159.  hUchincter, 
i&i,  many  things  imputed  to  bim  which  he  ii  &uppo«d  not  lo  bive  written, 
he  fint  editton  of  bis  works  printed  in  ibe  year  of  his  death,  Anlwer^iin 
itfaa  litlepage,  ibid,  chancter  of  hia  woiki.  ibid,  hi*  poem  on  Nolliing  criti- 
~ied,  160.  bii  lampoon  on  sir  Cat  Scroop,  161.  his  Satire  against  Man  eriti- 
led,  ibid.  Ukei  E.  Settle  under  his  proteirtion.  374. 
't  Dictionary  of  Cominorce,  preface  to,  v.  347. 
aancGi,  the  seneral  design  of  them,  ii.  1&.  those  of  the  Former  and  present 
tage  compared,  17. 

RDans.  their  dnnatives  ralher  pnpulat  than  virtuous,  it,  160.  made  W>  iland- 
fog  piDvision  for  the  needy,  ibid,  remarks  on,  vi.  10. 

)Dte,  supplied  by  Sicily  with  corn,  v.  311.  afterwards  supplied  with  com  from 
Africa  and  Egypt,  ibid. 
^meo  and  Juliet,  iriHCrvations  on  ShakesjieLre's  play  of,  >.  176. 
-        -coanloftheialandof,  ii.  56. 

Don,  Wtntwonh  Dillon,  earl  of,  his  life.  vii.  164.  son  of  Jamei  Dillon, 
4>rl  of  Hosconnnon,  born  in  Ireland,  ibid.  eJucaled  in  Yorkshire,  at  his 
'  's,  lord  Strafford,  ibid,  seal  toCneo,  lu  study  uoder  Boehirl,  ibid,  is  said 
le  had  pretemalurel  iaieUijence  of  bi*  father'*  de<ith,  165.  ihe  credit 
lo  be  given  to  auch  intelligence,  ibid.  Inveli  iaio  Italy,  ibid,  at  tlie  cestora- 
tutns  lo  Engluul,  i»  madcetplaia  of  the  bandof  pensooen.  and  uUicts 
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himself  to  gaming,  166.  goes  to  Ireland,  and  made  captain  of  the  giiu^ 
ibid,  attacked  by  three  ruffians  on  his  return  from  the  gaming  table,  is  m- 
cued  by  a  half-pay  officer,  to  wiiom  he  resigns  his  commission  in  the  gnai4i, 
ibid,  returns  to  Kngland,  and  marries  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Burling&B. 
ibid,  forms  a  plan  of  a  society  for  reforming  our  langnage.  167.  purposes  tc 
retire  to  Rome,  but  is  attacked  by  the  gout,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  i 
French  empirick,  dies  in  1684,  and  is  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  Itt- 
his  poetical  character,  ibid.  Dryden's  opinion  of  Roscommon's  Essay  on  tran- 
Jated  Verse,  169.  his  Art  of  Poetry  praised,  271.  account  of  his  other  piectt 
ibid.  Mrs.  Phillips's  opinion  of  some  of  his  works,  ibid. 

Rota  club,  account  of,  and  the  members,  vii.  95. 

Rowe,  Nicholas,  observations  on  his  edition  of  Shakespeare  *8  works,  v.  135.  ibr 
first  who  had  three  nights  of  a  new  plav,  vii.  271.  his  life.  407.  born  at  littk 
Beckford,  Bedfordshire,  1673,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster,  under  Budn, 
ibid,  a  student  of  the  Middle  Temple,  ibid,  at  twenty-fiTe  produced  the  Aa* 
bitious  Step-mother,  408.  Tamerlane,  in  1702,  ibid.  Fair  Penitent,  in  1703. 
ibid.  Ulysses,  in  1706,  ibid.  Royal  Convert,  1708,  409.  the  Biter,  a  comedr. 
1706,410.  Jane  Shore,  1714,  ibid.  Lady  Jane  Grey,  1716.  ibid,  publishesas 
edition  of  Shakespeare,  in  1709,  411.  under  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Queens- 
berry ,  ibid,  advised  by  lord  Oxford  to  study  Spanish,  ibid,  succeeded  X.  Talc 
as  poet  laureate,  ibid,  land  surveyor  of  the  customs,  412.  clerk  of  the  ctmncil 
to  the  prince  of  Wales,  ibid,  secretary  of  tlie  presentations,  ibid,  his  life,  ai 

Ercfixed  to  his  translation  of  Lucan's  JPharsalia,  by  Dr.  Wellwood,  ibid,  died 
)ec.  6,  1718,  and  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,'  413.  the  testimony  o< 
Pope  in  his  favour,  414.  chiefly  considered  as  a  tragick  author  and  trans- 
lator, 416.  character  of  his  works,  ibid.  Pope's  epitaph  intended  for  bin, 
viii.  353. 

Royal  society,  inquiry  into,  What  have  they  done  1  iv.  409.  supposed  to  have 
been  established,  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  people  from  publick  discos- 
tent,  vii.  429.  review  of  the  history  of,  vi.  76. 

Rudeness  to  convenience,  the  progress  of,  iv.  335. 

Ruling  passion,  M.  Crousaz's  observations  on  Pope's  opinion  of  it,  v.  203. 

Rum,  account  of  tiic  island  of,  ix.  123.  land  tliere  not  more  thau  twopence 
halfpenny  an  acre,  124. 

Rupert,  prince,  driven  by  admiral  Blake  into  the  Tagus,  vi.  295.  silterwatd< 
into  Carthagena,  296.  his  tlect  destroyed  by  Blake  in  the  harbour  of  Alalaga. 
ibid. 

Rural  elegance,  obscrvalions  in  the  praise  of.  viii.  409. 

Rural  situation,  a  sketch  of  its  peculiar  pleasures  and  advantages,  iii.  141. 

Ruricola,  his  observations  upon  the  prevalence  of  a  fond  appetite  for  nevis 
ii.  290. 

Sabinus,  Georgius,  de  sacenlotc  furcm  consolante  epigramma,  viii.  19. 

Sacharissa,  tliat  character  designed  by  Waller  for  lady  Dorothea  Sidncv 
vii.  180.  ■'' 

Salmasius,  employed  by  Charles  the  second  to  write  in  defence  of  bis  father  and 
monarchy,  vii.  84.  his  character,  ibid,  publishes  his  Defen»o  Regis,  in  1649, 
85.  answered  by  Milton,  ibid,  leaves  a  reply  to  Milton,  which  was  published 
by  his  son,  86. 

Salusbury,  Mrs.  epitaph  on,  i.  152. 

Samson  Agonistes,  critical  remarks  on  the  beauties  and  improprieties  of  that 
dramatick  piece,  iii.  158.  charaterizod,  vii.  139. 

Sanderson,  Dr.  Robert,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  his  critical  nicety  in  preparing  bis 
lectures,  ii.  98. 

Saiinazarius,  his  inducements  to  the  piscatory  eclogue,  ii.  179. 

Sarpi,  father  Paul,  his  life,  vi.  264.  born  at  \'cnice,  1552,  ibid,  educatetl  un- 
der Ills  inothc  i*s  brother,  ibid,  studies  logick  under  Capella  of  Cremona, 
ibid,  takes  the  order  of  Sor\itos.  1566,  ibid,  publick  professor  of  divinity 
at  Mantua,  265.  his  great  acquisitions  in  every  branch  of  knowleilge  and 
literature,  ibid,  several  charges  laid  against  him  in  the  inquisition,  which 

t)asKc<l  over,  266.  refused  a  bishoprick  by  Clement  the  eighth,  ibid,  the  part 
le  took  in  tlic  iiuanel  Iwtween  Paul  the  fifth  and  tho  Venetians,  ibid,  at- 
tacked by  five  rumans  employed  by  the  Pope,  and  receives  fifteen  stabs,  268. 
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n  of  enrl  Riven  by 
ID  other,  who  abin- 
Lo  be  bruughl  up  as 
-  ■  ■  n,  ibid. 


aieil  Wi3,  at>9.  bis  chnracter,  ibid. 

!iiilir«,  ur  Uai  Scroop's  f  raise  af,  vii.  161. 

SivagF,  Richanl,  bii  lire.  viii.  96.  boTQ  Jan.  10, 
lliB  cDunI«n  of  Miiccle>lield,96.  lell  lo  Ihe  ca 
dons  him,  ibid,  commilted  to  Ihe  care  of  a  poai 
her  own  ion,  99.  lady  Mason,  hii  graadmolher, 
Ilia  Kodmother.  Mn.  Llojd,  letl  him  three  hundred  pounJi 
Mill  him.  ibid.  pUced  at  a  imoll  gruamar  school  near  St.  Atban'a,  100.  lord 
Uivcn  on  hit  dralli-bed  inijuirei  parlicuUrly  of  him,  and  ii  allured  by  bis 
molhcr  Ihit  he  wai  dead,  by  which  he  lutes  nis  ihousand  puundi  left  him  bv 
hii  father,  101.  his  mother  altemp  11 1t>  lend  bim  to  America  lecretly.  Ibid,  his 
mother  [ibu-cs  bim  with  a  shoemaker  in  Hnlborn,  102.  on  Ihe  death  of  his 
nune  diiirovert  bii  parents,  ibid.  tpplJes  to  bii  mother,  who  resoKet  to  neg- 
lect him,  ibid,  became  an  author  through  ncceisily.  t03.  publiihei  his  Snt 
Kiems  aziinsl  the  bisliop  of  Bingot,  ibid,  writes  his  first  play.  Woman's  a 
iddle,  in  his  eighteeath  Tear,  ibid,  at  Iwenty-onE,  writes  Love  in  a  Veil, 
104.  is  patroniied  by  lir  Richard  Steele,  itnd.  story  uf  his  going  with  sir 
Richard  Steele,  and  writing  a  pamphlet,  which  he  sells  for  two  guineas,  to 
raise  money,  ibid.  Steele  propoiei  m  tnari^  oae  of  his  natural  daughters  lo 
Savage.  106.  Steele  discardii  him.  ibid,  through  Ihe  interccsuon  of  Willis 
obtains  fifty  pounds  from  his  mother,  107-  frequents  the  stage,  becomes  ac- 
nuoioted  with  Mrs.  OldAeld.  who  allows  him  fifty  pounds  a  year  during  her 
life,  108.  Mr.  Wilks  occasionally  allows  bim  a  heneht,  which  is  counteracted 
hy  his  mother,  109.  writes  the  tragedy  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  110.  Clb- 
ber  correct!  the  tragedy.  111.  cipenencea  the  friendship  of  Aaron  Hill, 
who  writes  the  prologue  and  epilogue  to  th«  tragedy  of  Overbury,  ibid,  acts 
the  part  of  Uverbury,  tl3.  seventy  guineas  left  for  Savage,  by  Mr.  Hill's 
publiihing  his  case  in  the  Plain  Dealer,  113.  his  flattery  lo  lady  KI.  W.  Mon- 
tague in  his  dedication  to  his  volume  of  poems,  ibid,  adds  to  his  repulalion 
by  hia  poem  un  tbe  d«ub  of  Cgdim  the  Hnii  1 14.  acc«ant  gf  bit  killiog  Mr. 
James  Sinclair,  IIG.  his  trial  and  defence,  116.  is  found  ^ilty  of  murder, 
lis.  he  obl^ni  a  pardon,  although  it  hod  beeu  greatly  obstmctal  by  ilia  mo- 
ther, ISO.  further  accounts  of  his  mother's  eninily,  121.  meets  the  principal 
evidence  against  him  in  distress,  and  divides  his  only  guinea  with  her,  121. 
Iiisown  opinion  of  the  lulling  of  Sioclait,  123,  hived  a  life  of  want  and  plenty, 
134.  threatens  lo  publish  a  narrative  of  his  mother's  conduct,  in  hopes  of  ex- 
torting a  pension  trom  her,  ibid,  rvceived  inlQ  the  family  of  lord  'ryrconnel. 
who  ptomites  him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  ibid,  writes  the 
Author  10  be  Lei,  133.  ihe  part  he  had  in  the  Uunciad,  12T.  hi*  epigram  on 
Dennis,  128,  receives  twenty  ^iueas  for  a  panegyrick  on  sir  R.  Walpole, 
ibid,  laments  the  misery  of  living  at  other  men's  ubies.  129.  publishei  the 
Wanderer,  with  the  character  oF  that  po«m.  130.  his  peculiar  attention  to 
correvtnesi  in  pHntine,  131-  tells  the  copy  of  the  Wanderer  for  ten  guineas, 
ibiii,  his  quarrel  with  lord  Tyrcoonel.  132.  writes  tbeTriumph  onieollh  and 
Mirth,  13S.  closely  studies  the  great,  ibid,  again  turned  adrift  on  the  world, 
137.  too  much  elevated  by  gowl  fuilunt,  laS.  his  mother  conlinucs  bar  ill 
Ifcatment  of  him,  139.  the  resentment  between  lord  Tyrcnnnel  and  him  kept 
up  for  many  years,  140.  publishes  the  Bastard,  a  |>oem,  141.  this  poem  ob- 
liges his  mother  lo  retire  from  Bath  to  London,  ibid-  ready  to  accept  the 
praises  of  Ihe  people,  and  In  find  eicnses  for  their  censure,  143.  imputed 
none  of  his  miseiiea  to  himself,  144.  mistook  tbe  lave,  for  Ihe  pracuce  of  vii- 
ttie,  ibid,  his  actions  precipitate  and  blomenlile.  his  writinp  tended  lo  the 
propagation  of  morality  aud  piety,  ibid,  exerts  all  his  inlerast  to  be  appointed 
poet  laureate,  but  is  disappointed,  145.  becomes  volunteer  laureate  lo  the 
(jneen,  for  wluch  tbe  queen  sends  bim  fihy  pounds,  and  leave  to  cnnlinne  it 
annually,  146.  accnsM  of  inflDeDcinc  elections  ^ainsl  ihe  court,  149.  an  in- 
formation against  him  in  tile  King's  Bench,  fur  publishing  an  obscene  pam- 
phlet, ibid,  write*  the  Progress  of  aDivioe,  ISO,  saiifiied  in  tbe  Weekly  Mis- 
cellany, and  defended  in  the  Genlleman't  Maoaiine.  ISI.  Ihe  information 
dismissed  hy  sir  Philip  VorVr,  l.'ii.  purpoeei  wriline  the  Progress  of  a  Free- 
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thinker,  163.  hit  practice  to  conceal  himielf  from  hii  fticada,  whibl  he  mm 
the  queen's  pension,  ibid,  sir  Ilichard  Walpole  pvonbea  him  the  ftnt  plKi 
vacant,  not  exceeding  two  hundred  poandi  a  year,  154.  dedieatiK  a  poeBS 
Publick  Spirit  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  for  which  he  received  no  rewaid,  \9L 
for  a  great  part  of  the  year  lived  by  invitations,  and  lodged  by  acdte 
sometimes  in  summer  on  a  bulk,  and  in  winter  in  m  glawho^ec,  ISIL 
wherever  he  went  could  not  conform  to  the  economy  of  a  familj,  161.  is  ki 
affairs  grew  desperate,  his  reputation  declined,  163.  proposes  to  pvbGsh  b 
works  by  subscnption,  but  not  so  much  encouraged  aa  he  either  expected  ff 
merited,  spent  the  money  he  received,  and  never  published  his  poems,  l€i 
hb  universal  acquaintance,  165.  by  the  death  of  the  queen,  loses  both  his  pm- 
pect  of  preferment  and  his  annuity,  166.  purposes  writing  a  bow  tragedy, flt 
the  story  of  sir  John  Overbury,  ibid,  writes  a  poem  oo  the  death  of  the  qacn. 
on  her  subsecjuent  birthday,  167.  his  friends  send  him  into  Wnles,  on  a  pe> 
mise  of  allowmg  him  6fty  pounds  a  year,  169.  forms  enchanting  pnmptsu^ 
a  country  life,  170.  takes  a  lodging  m  the  liberties  of  the  Fleet,  and  leecira 
one  guinea  a  week  of  his  friends'  subscription,  ibid,  sets  alT  for  Wales  in  Jsij, 
1739,  spends  all  his  money  before  he  reaches  Bristol,  gets  a  fresh  remittaaee, 
arrives  at  Bristol,  where  he  is  well  received,  and  stays  for  some  time,  and  it 
last  goes  to  Swansea,  the  place  of  his  destination,  173.  his  anniiitj  gicallj 
diminished,  174.  completes  his  tragedy,  ibid,  returns  to  Bristol,  where  tfaiitj 
pounds  is  subscribed  for  him,  176.  becomes  neglected  at  Bristol,  ibid,  n- 
rested  at  Bristol,  and  his  letter  to  a  friend  on  that  occasion,  179.  is  vtrr 
kindly  treated  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison,  180.  his  poem  London  and  Btam 
delineated,  183.  his  letter  to  a  friend,  who  advised  him  not  to  publish  * 


and  Bristol  delineated,  184.  postpones  the  publication,  185.  dies  in  primB, 

Aug.  1,  1743,  and  buried  in  the  church-yard  of  St.  Peter*s,  Brist«rf,  167.  hn 

person  described,  ibid,  his  character,  ibid,  allowed  twenty  poo^^ds  a  jearVj 

Pope,  viii.  318. 
Savecharges,  Sukey,  her  complaint,  iv.  308.  by  marriage  articles  to  have  a 

coach  kept,  309.  her  husband  provides  a  coach  without  horses,  311. 
Scaliger,  his  partiality  in  preferring  Virgil  to  Homer,  H.  440. 
Scamper,  Edward,  his  history,  iv.  25. 
Scanaal,  the  ladies'  disposition  to  it  too  frequent,  ii.  324. 
Scatter,  Jack,  his  history,  iv.  27. 
Schemes,  the  Idler's  privil^e  of  forming  them,  iv.  152. 
Scholar,  his  hopes  on  enterug  at  the  umversity,  i.  15.  view  of  the  general  life 

of,  16.  the  life  of  a,  i.  215.  journal  of  three  days,  iv.  346. 
Schools,  the  study  proper  for,  vii.  76,  account  of  the  practice  of '  barring  ovt' 

the  master,  vi.  419.  on  chastisement,  v.  467. 
Schoolmaster,  an  honest  and  useful  employment,  vii.  74. 
Science,  the  paths  of  it  narrow  and  difficult  of  access,  iii.  76.  the  prcgicis  of  it 

obstructed  by  servile  imitation,  111. 
Sciences,  the  encouragement  of  them  by  the  patronage  of  the  great,  casaal  and 

fluctuating,  iii.  78. 
Scotland,  Jon nson's  journey.    See  Hebrides. 
Scotland,  New,  considerations  on  the  establishment  of  a  colony  there,  vi. 

119. 
Scruple,  Sim,  his  story,  iv.  396. 
Seasons,  the  change  of  them  productive  of  a  remarkable  variation  of  the  scenes 

of  pleasure,  iiL  89. 
Scruple  shop,  account  of  that  fixed  at  Oxford  by  the  parliament  party,  1646, 

vi.  420. 
Sebald's  islands.    See  Falkland  islands. 

Sebastian,  kin^  of  Portugal,  a  tragedy,  critical  observations  upon  it,  iii.  96. 
Second  sight,  mquiry  into,  ix.  105. 

Secrecy,  rules  concerning  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  it,ii.  65. 
Secrets,  the  importance  of  keeping  them,  ii.  61.  the  general  causes  of  the  violn- 

tion  of  fidelity,  in  reference  to  secrets,  62.  the  amavatsd  treachery  of 

conduct,  63, 65.  the  imprudence  of  committing  this  trust  to  persons  of  w 

wisdom  and  fiithfulness  we  have  no  just  assurance,  66. 
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Seduciion  of  InnoL-eDce,  b  dewil  of  ihe  infai 

it  oflCQ  eOected,  iii.  30J. 
Send,  bU  hiitorj,  iii.  444. 
Scir-conceii,  ihe  sirong  diipiaitiui)  of  many  to  bdulge  it,  ii.  357.  how  euily 

^molecl,  ibid,  by  wbat  aitificei  mea  of  tblt  qlulity  delude  themielvei, 

Beir-iIcDlal,  Ibou^hu  nn,  iv.  3(V2. 

Self-knowledge,  iu  great  imporUnpe,  ii.  117.  iii.  334.  a  happy  preior«»live 
ogaiott  ioducmioD  itad  vice,  ii.  137.  freqiieatly  olnttucled  by  paitialily  &nd 
Belf-love,  ii'.  234.  the  deplorable  foily  of  opposing  our  own  cooviclioni, 

SereouK,  his  hiilary,  iv.  35, 
Serge.  Ditk,  bis  hiilory,  iv.  28, 

the  wilchetoCVVarboii,  V,  57. 
SermoDs,  bv  Dr.  Jolinson.  ix,  289, 

Seiolinus,  Bii  quick  r\st  M  conspicnou*  endaence,  iii.  3T9. 
Serranti,  the  impoitaoce  of  a  wtM  reguUlioa  of  ooi  conduct  towuils  them,  ii. 
314.  their  pnue  of  their  luperiourt  the  higbeit  panegyric  of  priva 
ibid,  the  danger  of  betraying  our  ncBkoeo  lo  them  one  nolire  to 
i.  Ibe  joliy  of  giving  them  orden  by  hints  ODly,i>.  S86.  their 
ig   mone]'  from  ilraugen  condemned  by  Savage,  in  hit  poem  on 
iHck  Spirit,  viii.  157. 
Eikanih,  lapported  htnneiE  by  standing^  elegies  and  epithulamiums,  iv. 
his  character  by  Diyden.  vii.  253.  remarlu  oa  hii  play  of  Ihe  empcreis 
of  Morocco,  ibid,  wrile*  ■  vindicatinn,  with  a  upecinien,  960.  protected  by 
the  earl  of  Racbeater,  274.  attacks  Dtydeii  on  hu  inedol,  277.  m«ile  city 
poet,  ibid,  speal  bis  taltet  days  in  coatriviug  ehows  for  fairii,  and  died  in  an 
notpilal.lbiJ. 
Shadwell  succeed!  Dryden  as  poet  laureate,  viL  3fl3. 
Shaftesbury,  lord,  account  of  him  by  Mr.  Qnj,  viii.  49| , 
Shakespeare,  VVilUaui,  ptopoaaU  for  printing  hi*  dramniick  works,  I766>  v,  96, 
difficulties  in  explaining  the  origioil  nteaaitig  of  Ibe  author,  96.  preface  to 
the  edition  of  his  worki,  IT681  103.  his  emioent  tiicceu  la  iraKtcomedy,  iii. 
242.  only  two  editions  of  his  works  from  16-^3  lo  1664,  vii.  108.  hisTem- 
peit  altered  by  Dryden  and  Davenint.  2li2.    his  plots  in  Ihe  hundred  novels 
of  Cinthio,  25a.  Drjden's  Troilus  and  Crejaida  aliered  from   Shakesjieare, 


1721,  viii.  371.  the  deficit 

merits  of  Pope's  edition,  ib 

Shenilone,  VVillism,  his  life. 


ciei  of  this  edicioi 
'iii.  408.    bom 


Jd,  272. 


t  Leasowes, 


It  liinisetl'  w 


]f  Hitcellanies,  1737.  hii  Judgmi 
his  Schoolmiitress,  1742,  409.  wanders  about  to  icquai 
ibid,  delights  in  rural  degance,  ibid,  died   1763,411. 
Gray's  account  of  him,  413.  account  of  hit  icaiks,  ibid. 

Shiels,  Robert,  the  writer  of  Ibe  Uves  of  Ihe  PooK,  ton 
Gibber,  viii.  90.  some  account  of  him,  ibid. 

Shifter,  Dirk,  his  history,  iv.  35H.  disappoinlcd  in  the  plEUUres  of  1  couDlr 
life,  359. 

Sicily,  island  of,  supplied  ihe  Romans  with  eocn,  v.  31 1- 

Sidney,  lady  Dorothea,  addressed  by  Mr.  Waller  under  the  name  of  SacharissJ 
vii.  180.  marries  the  earl  of  Sunilerland,  181 .  WaUer's  repartee  to  her,  ibi( 

^mile,  what  it  should  be,  viii.  339. 

Sinclair,  .Tames,  account  of  his  being  killed  by  Savage  and  his  compamoni,  vtii 


115. 


Singularity,  in  general  displeasing,  iv.   I3G.  i 

worthy.  138. 
Sknling,  Ino  Innslaiioas  of  lines  uodei  a  print  of  persons  skating,  i. 
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Slanes  Caitle,  •camnt  of,  ix.  15. 

Sleep,  considered,  iv.  242.  equally  a  leveller  with  death,  ibid.  Alezmnder  per- 
ceived himself  to  be  hnmao  only  by  the  necessity  of  sleep,  243. 

Sloane,  sir  Hans,  satirized  by  Dr.  King  in  the  Transactioner,  vn.  385. 

Smith,  Dr.  instance  of  Wilkes's  generosity  to  him,  viii.  107. 

Smith,  or  Neale,  Edmund,  his  life,  by  Dr.  Oldisworth,  vii.  361 .  son  of  A  mer- 
chant of  the  name  of  Neale,  by  a  daughter  of  baron  Lechmere,  ibid,  took 
the  name  of  Smith  from  beine  brought  up  by  an  unck  of  that  name.  ibid, 
educated  at  Westminster,  under  Busby,  and  removed  to  Ozlbrd,  ibid,  his 
character,  362.  character  of  his  works,  163.  his  life  by  Dr.  Jofaii9on«  372. 
bom  at  Handley,  in  Worcestershire,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster,  and 
took  his  master's  degree  at  Oxford,  1696,  ibid,  narrowl?  escaped  expuliioo 
for  irregularities  in  1700,  373.  expelled  1705,  374.  resides  in  London,  ibid. 
account  of  his  works,  375.  dedicates  Phedra,  a  tragedy,  to  the  maranis  of 
Halifax,  who  had  prepared  to  reward  him  with  a  place  of  three  hundred  a 
year,  which  he  loses  through  not  soliciting  it,  ibid,  poipeses  writing  a  In- 
eedy  of  lady  Jane  Grey ;  retires  into  the  country  for  that  purpose,  where 
he  died  in  July,  1710,  377.  the  story  of  his  beingemplo^r^  to  alter  Claten- 
don's  History  faise,  ibid,  copy  of  his  Analysis  of  Pocockios,  381. 

Smollett,  Dr.  an  obelisk  raised  to  his  memory  near  the  place  of  his  birth,  ix. 
156. 

Srouegle,  Ned,  his  hutory,  iv.  421. 

Sneaker,  Jack,  a  hearty  friend  to  the  present  establishment,  his  history,  iv. 
lol. 

Snug,  Dick,  his  story,  iv.  381. 

Snug,  Timothy,  his  hktory,  iv.  27. 

Sober,  Mr.  his  history,  iv.  240. 

Sobriety,  considered,  iv.  412. 

Society,  mutual  benevolence  the  great  end  of  it,  ii.  270. 

Softly,  Sam,  his  story,  iv.  422. 

Soldiers,  on  the  bravery  of  the  English,  vi.  149.  their  contemptible  state  is 
time  of  peace,  iv.  210.  their  wish  for  war  not  always-nncere,  21 1. 

Solid,  Jack,  his  story,  iv.  381. 

Solitude,  inquiry  into  the  state  of  happiness  in,  i.  244.  a  relish  for  those  plea- 
sures an  argument  of  a  good  disposition,  ii.  22.  the  disgustful  tedionsness  of 
it  to  many,  ibid,  the  peculiar  pleasures  of  it,  iii.  140. 

Somervile,  Mr.  his  life,  viii.  93.  bom  at  Edston  in  Warwickshire,  1692,  ibid. 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  fellow  of  New  College,  ibid,  died  July  19, 
1742,  and  an  account  of  his  death  by  Shenstone,  ibid,  account  of  bis  works, 
94. 

Sophron,  his  letter  on  fmeality,  ii.  273.  his  history,  iv.  318. 

Sorrow,  the  indulgence  of  it  incapacitates  to  enjoj  the  pleasures  of  contempla- 
tion, ii.  23.  the  experience  of  it  a  preservative  against  the  vanities  otthe 
world,  29.  cautions  against  it,  227.  instructions  for  preventing  it,  281. 

Soul,  Dr.  Boerhaave's  opinion  of  the,  vi.  287. 

Southern,  the  first  who  had  two  nights  of  a  new  play,  vii.  271. 

Spectator,  notes  respecting  the  writers,  etc.  in  that  publication,  vii.  428.  the 
first  English  publication  that  taught  minuter  decencies  and  inferionr  dntiss, 
ibid,  advantages  of  such  publications,  429.  designed  to  divert  die  attention 
of  the  people  from  publick  discontent,  430.  observations  on^he  character  of 
sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  ibid,  observations  on  sir  Andrew  Frecport,  431. 
nearly  seventeen  hundred  of  them  sold  daily,  432. 

Spence,  Mr.  published  a  criticism  on  Pope's  translation  of  the  Odyssey,  viii. 
274.  Forms  a  friendship  with  Pope,  by  which  he  obtains  preferment  in  the 
church,  ibid. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  some  imitations  of  his  diction  censured,  iii.  79.  one  ef  hk 
stanzas  compared  with  the  same,  as  altered  by  Prior,  viii.  21. 

Spirituous  liquors,  the  bad  effects  from  the  use  of,  vi.  26.  eight  millieni  of 
gallons  consumed  every  year  in  England,  ibid. 

Spleen,  extracts  from  sir  K.  Blackmore's  essay  on,  viii.  46. 

Sprat,  Dr.  Thomas,  his  life  of  Cowley  rather  a  funeral  oratioii  duui «  hiHai^, 
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!.  becanwcomiDQner  alOxfacd,  16SI, 
itiid.  I«]ies  orderi,  and  made  chaplain  lo  tbe  duka  of  Buckingham,  vtuaa  faa 
iaMidlohaveaniitedin  writing  ihe  lUhEanal,  ibid,  b  favourite  of  Wtlkiua, 
uiil  one  of  the  lirM  fellows  of  the  Rojal  Society,  ibid,  write*  Ihe  hialury  of 
the  Royal  Bocietv,  389.  made  bi^diop  of  RocheKler.  1618,  ibid,  wiiles  the 
history  nf  the  nye-hoiuie  Plot,  ibid,  made  commiisioner  of  eccleaiaalicBl 
•fTaiiii,  ibid,  stood  neater  tei|WCliog  tbe  D-eclaialion,  ibid,  withdraws  from 
Ihe  commiisiaii,  390.  id  a  coofereim  whether  Ihe  Crown  wu  vscaat.  spoke 
iu  favour  of  his  old  master,  ibid,  a  pUa  Ui-d  to  charge  bim  and  othert  wilh 
a  plul  to  restore  king  Jamei,  ibid,  the  hithop  teiied,  aod  coafined  for  ioi»e 
lime,  391.  io  tbe  c^uw  of  Subeverell  ap)Kared  among  tbe  friend*  of  the 
church, ibid,  died  May  20,  ITI3,ibid.  ■needolet  of  bim  aad  Burnet,  in  the 
pulpit,  ibid,  list  of  hi*  works,  39*2. 

Sprini;,  an  ode,  i.  IIB,  the  pleasures  of  thai  teuou  displayed,  ii.  31. 

Sprightly,  Robin,  bii  observations  on  watering-places,  and  o(i  select  set  at  oue 
a(  tbem,  iv.  379.  bis  farther  account  of  company  at  the  Wells,  395. 

StalTord,  lord,  character  of.  by  w  John  Denbam,  vii.  63. 

Stag,  acrauDt  of  tbiae  in  tbe  islands  of  Sky,  La.  79.  teiaes  on  the  head  of  a 

^  atag.vii.aoa. 

of  the  mingled 

. ._J.  objectione  lo 

ll§.  the  lawi  of  dramatic  ic- 
iiDplaint  concerning  the  dnunUick  ail  beiug  long 
einauaiea,  i>.  lai.  iDOUguts  an  the  appearajice  of  new  aclDra,  32 1 .  new  ac- 
tors compared  to  new  monarch*,  213.  the  cruelty  of  combinadoni  for  ur 
•gainit  youDg  actora,  223.  tragediet  in  rhytne  introduced  loon  after  the  Re- 
aloratioo,  viL  24S.  a  conlrovany  between  Uryden  and  tit  R.  Howard  on 
dramaitck  ryUme,  360.  trat  aileiided  with  much  un>lit  in  the  time  ofDrydea, 


1)  un.ht  It 
971.  Soulbern  the  finl  who  bad  two  night*  and  Itowe  three  nighuof  a 
fUv,  ibid,  aflallering  dedication  lo  a  f]ij  a  principal  part  of  the  profit  of  an 
I ,  WKriDr,  ibid.  Drydeu  wrote  prologues  For  two  guineas  each,  and  afterward* 
f,  nisod  them  lo  three  guineas,  ibid,  said,  by  Maione,  to  have  charged  more, 
"^  273.  Drydeo'*  obtertalions  on  Rymrr'i  remark*  on  the  ira^edici  of  Ihe  last 
age,  360.  DennU'a  leawos  for  paying  no  regard  to  the  opinion  of  an  audi- 
ence, vii.  457.  account  of  the  dispnis  between  Collier  and  ihe  poela,  viii.  27. 
vindication  of  the  licensers  of,  in  the  case  of  Brooke's  Uustavus  Vasa,  v. 
339. 

V.  £2. 
.     ..    ictor,  11.57. 
StaiUe,  Will,  his  story,  iv.  381. 
Steady,  Tom,  hi*  story,  iv.  380. 

Steele,  dr  R.  told  tbe  comedy  of  the  Drununei  for  fifty  guinea*,  «ii.  4.17.  hii 

contmveny   with  Addison  oa  the    Peenge   Bill,   443.    patronises  Savage, 

«iii.  104.  story  of  writing  a  pamphlet,  ibid,  story  of  hi*  being  served  by  luU- 

K,  ti£  in  livery.  105.  proposes  marryino  one  of  hi*  natural  daughters  la  Savage, 

^Kj|K.  discards  Saiage,  ibid,  the  eoiTy  friendship  between  bini  and  Addison, 

^^*ii.  419.  barrows  one  hundred  pounds  of  .IddiMin,  which  be  reclaim*  by  an 

I       ««ecutiDn,  430. 

Sulla,  odes  to.  i.  13.5,  136.  127,  128.  Stella,  Mn.  Johnson,  invited  by  Swift 

into  Ireland,  viii.  196.  rentores  to  Dublin,  and  marries  Swift.  SOB.   dies 

January  28, 172M.  her  eml  supposed  lo  have  been  haalened  by  tbe  neglect  of 

8wifl.3l4. 

I  VHBney,  Georve,  his  life.  vii.  226.  descended  from  the  family  at  Pendegrast, 

^.Pembrokeshire  ;  born  at  Weitmiosler,  1663,  ibid,  educated  at  Westminster, 

^Kud  removed  to  Cambridge,  ibid.  enjageJ  in  many  foreign  employmenlt, 

^C  Jbid.  died  iu  1707,  and  buried  in  Weatsiiniler  abbey,  ibid,  his  epitaph,  ibid. 

[TcbBracter  of  hi*  works,  327. 

ayttem  coocei 
>  00,1.391. 
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Study,  the  imbecility  of  ipirit  iocident  to  persont  addicted  to,  u.  346.  ezer- 
•  cise  the  best  relaxation  from,  vi.  271. 

Sturdy,  Bob,  his  story,  iv.  397. 

Style,  the  alteration  of  it  humorously  displayed,  iii.  6. 

Subordination,  the  necessity  of,  in  places  of  puUick  education,  vi.  415. 

Sunday,  the  different  methods  of  employing  that  sacred  season,  ii.  146.  the 
true  method  recommended,  150. 

Superfluities  and  necessaries  of  life  considered,  iv.  258. 

Superstition,  a  disposition  irrational  and  teirrifying,  ii.  214.  the  danger  of  fidl* 
mg  into,  i.  232. 

Supreme  good,  falsely  supposed  by  some  to  be  a  state  of  quiet,  iv.  203. 

Suretj-ship,  the  danger  ot,  exemplified  in  the  character  of  Candidns,  iv.  37. 

Suspicion,  often  the  concomitant  of  p^ilt,  ii.  372.  an  enemy  to  virtae  and  iiap- 
pmess,  373.  old  age  peculiarly  addicted  to  it,  373. 

Suspirius,  the  scretchowl,  his  character,  ii.  283. 

Swift,  dean  Jonathan,  his  history  of  the  last  years  of  queen  Anne  saved  bj  an 
accident,  iv.  341.  sirR.  Blackmore's  observations  on  the  Tale  of  a  Tab,  viiL 
45.  his  life,  viii.  192.  his  birth  and  parentage  uncertain,  ibid,  educated  at 
Kilkenny,  and  entered  in  Dublin  university,  1682,  ibid,  admitted  bachelor 
of  arts  by  special  favour,  ibid,  attends  his  studies  very  closely,  193.  oo  the 
death  of  his  uncle,  Godwin  Swift,  he  is  introduced  to  sir  W.  Temple,  who 
patronises  him,  ibid,  kine  William  offers  to  make  him  captain  of  horse,  ilnd. 
consulted  by  the  earl  of  Portland  on  triennial  parliaments,  ibid,  the  disorder 
which  brought  him  to  the  grave  supposed  to  be  first  contracted  by  eating 
fruit,  194.  takes  the  des;ree  of  master  of  arts  at  Oxford,  July  5,  1692,  ibi£ 
pays  an  annual  visit  to  his  mother  at  J^icester,  and  generally  on  foot,  ibid, 
leaves  sir  W.  Temple  in  discontent,  1694,  195.  enters  into  the  church,  and 
obtains  the  prebend  of  Kilroot,  in  Connor,  ibid,  returns  to  Temple,  and  gives 
up  his  prebend,  ibid,  wrote  Pindarickodes  to  the  king.  Temple,  and  the  Athe- 
nian society,  ibid.  Dryden's  declaration,  that  Swift  would  never  be  a  poet, 
196.  Temple  dies,  and  leaves  his  manuscripts  to  Swift,  of  whom  he  had  ob- 
tained a  promise  of  the  first  vacant  prebend  of  Westminster  or  Canterbary, 
but  never  performed,  ibid,  dedicates  Temple's  posthumous  works  to  the  kiiMr, 
ibid,  goes  to  Ireland  with  the  earl  of  Berkeley  as  private  secretary,  ibid. 
disappointed  of  the  deanery  of  Derry,  he  gets  two  small  livings  in  the  diocese 
of  Meath,  ibid,  invites  Stella  to  Ireland,  ibid,  publishes  the  dissensions  in 
Athens  and  Home,  in  1701,  197.  in  1704,  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  ibid,  in  1706, 
the  Sentiments  of  aChurch-of-England-man,  and  some  other  pamphlets,  198. 
enters  into  the  service  of  Mr.  Ilarley,  1710,  200.  writes  thirty- three  papers 
in  the  Kxamincr,  ibid,  publishes  a  proposal  for  correcting,  etc.  the  English 
tongue,  201.  writes  a  letter  to  the  October  club,  202.  in  1712  publishes  the 
condurtof  the  Allies,  ibid.  Reflections  on  the  Barrier  Treaty,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Introduction  to  vol.  iii.  of  Burnet's  History  of  the  Reformation,  203.  dis- 
covers the  misery  of  greatness,  ibid,  accepts  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, 
1713,  205.  refuses  fifty  pounds  of  lord  Oxford,  but  accepts  of  a  draft  of  one 
thousand  pounds  on  the  kxchcquer,  but  intercepted  by  the  death  of  the  qoeen, 
ibid,  keeps  a  journal  of  his  visits,  etc.  ibid,  endeavours  to  reconcile  lord  Ox- 
ford and  Bolingbroke,  but  in  vain,  ibid,  publishes,  1714,  the  Ihiblick  Spirit 
of  the  Whigs,  in  answer  to  the  Crisis,  206.  three  hundred  pounds  ofTered  fior 
the  discovery  of  the  author,  ibid,  retires,  in  1714,  into  Berkshire,  ibid,  goes 
to  settle  on  his  deanery  in  Ireland,  207.  writes  several  other  political  pam- 
phlets, ibid.  Mrs.  Johnson  removes  from  the  country  to  a  house  near  the 
deanery,  208.  marries  Mrs.  Johnson,  ibid,  becomes  popular  by  recommend- 
ing to  the  Irish  the  use  of  their  own  manufactures,  ibid,  account  of  the  death 
of  Vanessa,  209.  acquires  fresh  esteem  by  the  Drapier's  letters,  210.  three 
hundred  pounds  offered  for  the  discovery  of  the  author,  211.  his  conduct  to 
his  butler,  who  was  entrusted  with  Wn,  secret,  ibid,  makes  his  butler  verger 
of  St.  Patrick's,  obtains  the  appellation  of  The  Dean,  212.  in  1727,  pub- 
lishes his  Miscellanies,  three  volumes,  and  Gulliver's  Travels,  ibid,  his  wile 
dies  January  28,  1728,  214.  he  greatly  laments  her  death,  though  supposed 
to  have  hastened  it  by  neglect,  ibid,  his  discourse  with  Bettisworth  the  law- 
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yw- 


216.  louU 


It  charity,  ibid.  I 


rity,  217.  Ilia  gi^- 


dineu  uhI  dcBTneu  increiie,  ibid,  alwiys  careful  afliii  mDiiey,3l6.  I 
ConvecsnLian,  publitlied  1738,  ibid.   directioDS  for  lervuitit,  loan  ader  hii 
Jnlh,  ibid,  lasas  liit  oiEiital  powert,  ibid,  dies  id  October,  1744,  ia  hii  7Blh 

tyear,  319.  hia  powera  u  an  autlmr.  ibid,  dictated  political  opiniona  to  the 
English,  ibid,  delivered  Ireliuid  from  plutulerindappreuian,  ibid-  Iriihrpa; 
daw  ihur  riches  and  prosperity  from  his  pitronafe,  37.  remarki  on  his  works, 
ibid,  deserted  the  whiga,  when  Ihey  deserted  their  priaciplss.  231.  hia  cha- 
racter as  a  churchman,  ibid-  bis  person,  temper,  and  ecooomy,  333.  slory 
of  Cay  and  Pope  visiting  him  allet  they  had  supped,  333.  fail  character  by 
Dr.  Delany,  224.  pramoles  the  subscnption  for  Pope's  Iranalalion  of  ihe  Iliad, 
367.  ioina  with  Pope  in  publishins;  three  volumes  of  Miscellaniec,  375.  pub- 
lisbeil  the  first  volume  of  Ihe  IVIemoin  cf  Scriblenia,  in  conjunctkm  with 
Pope  and  Arbuthnot,  2S8.  narrowueaa  of  mind  in  his  tetters,  317.  the  re- 
port of  Pope  having  wrillen  a  defamalori  life  at'  him  groandless,  3tU. 
Sycophania,  their  infamons  characirr,  ii.  494. 

Sydenham,  lliomai.  his  life,  vi.  405.  bom  at  Winford  Eagle,  in  DaneUbire. 
1624.  ibid,  entered  commoner  <d  Ikfagdalen  hall,  Oxford,  1S43,  406,  ba- 
chelor ofFhyuck,  1648,  ibid,  did  not  lake  up  the  practice  of  phyaick  with- 
aul  having  qualified  himself  for  it,  as  was  leponeil^  407.  pracliiu  physick 
in  Westminster,  411.  died  1639,413.  his  character,  ibid. 
Sytneroni,  or  fugitive  Negroes,  enter  into  treaty  with  sir  Fraacis  Drake,  vi. 


uures  and  spleuduurs  of  heaveD,  4 

JDl,  in  Eitreme  poverty,  vii.  412. 

_ _ vritets,  vii.427.  dewKDwl  to  diver 

people  from  publick  discoi 
Taaatloa  no  Tyranny,  nn  answer  M  ll>e  resolnliona  and  addreasoF  the  American 
I       Congre»,  1775,  vi,  224. 
Lffea,  review  of  Mr.  Hanway's  Essay  on,  vi.  20. 
mttan,  the  true  tnaie  of,  tii.  28. 
■VcdiouSDCss  ia-a  poel,  (lie  mosl  fatal  of  all  fautu,  viii.  lil.   characteriied. 


lUbut,  miss,  a  write 

r  in  the  Rambler 

.  ii.  150. 

aUisker  in  Sky,  account  of.  ii.  71. 

Vuning  Of  the  Shrew 

160. 

rils  as  promoting 

orobslructingevi 

jnu  by 

r  vii.  47.  rep«seuu 

>  the  pleasures  an 

,d  splendours  of  he 

Tule.  low,  ceu.ured 

.iii.331. 

T«e,  K«huffl,diedi 

ID  (he  MlDl,  in  B, 

itreme  poverty,  vr 

i.412. 

Tatler.  notes  of  some 

1  of  the  wHicrs,  v 

ii.427.  deugnedl 

io  divei 

of 


ibid. 


is  (requenily  vitiated,  ii.  350. 


Temper,  good,  by  what  meana 

Tempctatice,  the  cause  of,  iv.  4.*. 

Tempest,  general  observations  on  Shakespeare's,  v.  155 

Tempesl,  Tom,  a  friend  of  the  house  of  Sluurt,  history 
__   Temple,  Rev.  Mr,  hisehatacler  of  Gray,  vi"  4Bn. 
^M    Temple,  itir  William,  patronises  Swift,  vt 
^^     Swifl,  196. 

^^Krempleman,  Geo^phia  Metrics,  Laline.i.  191. 
^^BTemplations  to  vice,  the 


193.   leaves  his  manusGripti 


the  diSiculty  attending 


I,  the  neceasity  of,  iv.  357. 

.Tcriiate,  account  of  the  king  and  inhabitauli  of,  vi.36a. 

iTetrica.  a  lively  example  of  habitual  peevishness,  ii.  3S0. 

'       -.he  departure  of,  from  London,  i.  I - 

_  _    _   Greek,  general  conclusion  to  Bnimoy's.  v.  414, 

llieohBid.  obaervalions  on  his  edition  of  ahukespeare.  v. 


Xheoeritua,  Eaeerpta 


Hormil  of  Teneriffe ,  the  < 
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bora  1700,  ibid,  educated  ander  Mr.  Riccarton,  ibid.  lemores  to  Londop, 
367.  becomes  aomainted  with  Mallet  and  Aaron  Hill,  ibid,  lells  his  poem 
on  Winter  to  Mr.  JVIillan,  ibid,  dedicates  his  Winter  to  sir  Spencer  Cmnptoo, 
from  whom  he  receives  a  present  uf  twenty  guineas,  368.  it  is  recommended 
by  Dr.  Rundle  to  lord  chancellor  Talbot,  369.  publishes  Summer,  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  Britannia,  in  1727,  ibid,  is  entertained 
in  the  family  of  lord  Binning,  ibid,  publishes  Spring  in  1728,  and  Autumn, 
1730,  ibid,  writes  Sophonisba,  1727, 370.  the  prologue  to  Sonboniaba  written 
by  Pope  and  Mallet,  ibid,  travels  with  a  son  of  chancellor  Talbot,  ibid,  gets 
the  place  of  secretary  of  briefs,  371.  writes  his  poem  on  liberty,  ibid,  loses 
his  place  by  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  ibid,  allowed  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  pounds  a  year  by  the  prince  of  Wales,  372.  writes  the  tragedy  of 
Agamemnon,  1738,  ibid,  license  refused  to  his  Edward  and  Eleouora,  373. 
in  conjunction  with  Mallet  writes  the  Masque  of  Alfred,  ibid,  writes  Tan- 
cred  and  Sigismunda,  1745,  ibid,  appointed  surveyor-general  of  the  Leeward 
islands,  ibid,  publishes  his  last  piece,  the  Castle  of  Indolence,  ibid,  died 
1743,  and  buned  at  Richmond,  374.  his  person  described,  ibid,  bis  tragedy 
of  Coriolanus  brought  on  the  sta^e  after  nis  death  by  the  friendship  of  mr 
George  Lyttelton  and  Mr.  Quin,  ibid,  his  friendly  letter  to  his  sister,  ibid. 
character  of  his  works,  377. 
Itiought,  the  power  of,  in  animals,  iv.  219.  some  men  never  think,  ibid,  whether 

the  soul  always  thinks,  220.  further  inquiries  on  thought,  221. 
Iliraso,  his  reflections  on  the  influence  of  fear  and  fortitude,  iii.  98,  99. 
Thrasybulus,  a  remarkable  instance  of  being  deluded  by  flattery,  iii.  267. 
llirale,  Mrs.  impromptu  on  her  completing  her  thirty-fifth  year,  i.  145.  letters 

to,  311. 
Thrale,  Henry,  esq.  epitaph  on,  i.  153. 
'i'hyer,  Mr.  publishes  two  volumes  of  Botler*s  works,  vii.  148. 
Tickell,  Thomas,  his  life,  viii.  85.  born  1686,  at  Bridekirk,  in  Cumberland, 
ibid,  entered  at  Oxford,  April,  1701,  ibid,  initiated  under  the  patronage  of 
Addison,  ibid,  his  translation  of  Homer  preferred  to  Pope's,  86.  a  conver- 
sation between  Pope  and  Addison  on  the  translation,  ibid,  under-secretanr 
to  Mr.  Addison,  88.  secretary  to  the  lords  justices  of  Ireland,  89.  died  April 
23,  1740,  ibid,  a  contributor  to  the  Spectators,  ibid,  the  translation  of  the 
Iliad,  published  by  him,  supposed  to  have  been  Addison's,  viii.  268. 
Time,  the  neglect  of  the  present  hour  censured,  iv.  103.  the  loss  of,  considered, 
115.  considerations  on  the  loss  of,  i.  207.  the  best  remedy  for  grief,  276.  the 
principal  employment  of  it  should  be  directed  with  a  view  to  the  end  of  our 
existence,  ii.  378.  the  negligent  waste  of  it  censured,  iii.  11.  ought  to  be 
spent  with  frug^ity,  and  improved  with  diligence,  12, 25.  the  injustice  of 
wasting  the  time  of  others,  iv.  191.  statesmen  and  patrons  more  reproached  for 
it  than  they  deserve,  ibid,  those  who  attend  statesmen  the  most  criminal, 
ibid,  a  tribute  of  time  to  be  paid  to  a  multitude  of  tyrants,  292.  the  continual 
progress  of,  taken  notice  of  by  all  nations,  277.  the  effects  of  the  progress  not 
regarded,  278. 
Timon  of  Athens,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  170. 
Titus  Andronicus,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  play  of,  v.  170. 
Tomkyns,  apprehended  for  being  concerned  in  a  plot  against  parliament  with 

Waller,  vii.  189.  convicted  and  executed,  193. 
Tradesman,  the  progress  of,  in  London,  iv.  89.  the  folly  of  his  seeking  happi- 
ness in  rural  retirement,  91.  case  of  one  attempting  to  become  a  wit  ana  a 
critick,  iv.  288.  impropriety  of  his  turning  fop  and  fine  gentleman,  429. 
Tragedy  more  uniform  than  comedy,  v.  398.  critical  remarks  on  the  manner 

of  composing  it,  iii.  94. 
Tragicomedy,  the  nature  and  design  of  it,  iii.  241 .  Shakespeare's  eminent  sue- 

cess  in  that  species  of  dramatick  composition,  242. 
Tranquil,  Tom,  (^a  rich  man,)  his  history,  iv.  366. 

Tranqailla,  her  account  of  the  addresses  of  Venustulus,  Fnngosa,  Flosculus, 
and  Dentatus,  designed  as  a  contrast  to  the  narrative  of  Hjrmencus,  iii.  66. 
her  marriage  with  Hymensus,  and  the  felicity  with  which  it  was  attended. 
287. 
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TWiuUtiani,  obcervatioiu  nn.  iv.  360.  ■  proJuction  nf  moderiu,  ibid.  Ih?  pro. 
ireu  of,  351.  c*il<r  cultivsled  in  England,  353.  iU  progren  in  Knglund, 
Ibid.  Itie  progrcu  oF,  riii.  334.  nnkaown  in  Greece,  ibid,  not  much  read  in 
Italy.  335.  slate  of,  in  France,  ibid. 

Tfaoitalor,  cbacacter  of  a  good  tranalalor,  rii.  4IT. 

Tiapp'i  Sermons,  case  of  Ihc  abridgment  of,  v.  463. 

IVanele,  directions  Tor  writiog  warlnor,  iv.  406.  specimsn  of  the  contmon  me- 
thod of  writiiig  junmalt  of  Iraveli,  433. 

IVncle,  Zachary,  complaint  against  his  idle  (rife,  iv.  193.  hii  KiSe'n  answer 
and  complainti  agiinil  her  hutliaDil,  331. 

Trees,  the  want  of.  in  a  good  pail  of  Scotland,  i>.  7. 

IVmlut  and  CreMula,  absertjutms  on  Shakeapettre'*  play  of,  v.  1T3. 

ThlDhull,  ui  William,  Pope's  epitapli  nn  hire),  viii.  350, 

Tinth.  ill  high  origiaal  and  vast  impnnance,  ii.  455.  its  easy  entrance  into  the 
*  mind  when  introduced  by  desire  and  sitenried  with  pleasure,  iii.  37(1.  a 
Meady  rrgard  to  tbe  lustre  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  a  certain  dirpciien  to 
bapploen.  345.  the  crime  of  the  vioUlioa  of.  iv.  SOS.  the  vnnt  of  it  in  his- 
toruns  lamented,  ibid,  eiemplified  in  an  EngliahmBii's  and  a  Fionchmnirs 
account  of  tbe  capluie  of  Lauisburg,  SOT.  how  far  ridicule  the  test  of  ii, 
Tiii.  470. 

Tryphenu,  his  cbanLctar,  ii.  463. 

Tucker,  Dr.  h»  proposals  concerning  America  considered,  vj.  369. 

Tnnnne,  manhal.  bis  saying  of  the  importance  of  imiDediataly  corici-ting  our 
mistakei,  U.  168. 

IVrk,  characWrtied  as  a  hnsband,  i.  1 14. 

TurpTcola,  her  history,  iiL  383. 

Twelflh  Nighl,  obiarvaliona  on  Shakespeare's  comedy  of,  i.  161 . 

Two  Genllemea  of  Veronsi  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy  of,  v.  156. 

Tyicoanel,  lord,  takn  Savage  into  his  house,  and  promises  him  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year,  viii.  134.  his  quarrel  with  Sava^,  133. 

TyWet't  Hitlwinl  Inqaicy  conceming  Mvj  tiuwa  of  Scott,  review  or,  vli  BO. 

V  afer,  hia  character  of  an  insidious  flatterer,  ui.  36B. 

Vagaiio,  hia  chancier,  ii.  133. 

Vaguliu,  hia  account  ofSqvire  BlusUtr,  iii.  I7S. 

Valdeaso,  liUeicellent  remark  upno  residing  his  coraraisnnn,  ii.  HI. 

Vanessa,  her  unliippy  partiality  for  Swift,  ^d  dealh,  viii.  309.  by  her  will 

ordets  the  poem  olCtulenus  and  \'anesBB  to  be  publislied,  310. 
Van  Komrigh,  Mrs.    See  A'anessa. 

Vanity  of  authors,  represented  in  the  caie  of  Miaellus,  ii.  TB.  eiceasiie,  ei- 
"^  amplified  in  the  cliaracter  of  Mr.  Piolick.  390.  iu  tendency  to  idleneii, 
^iii.  S3I. 

ce,  account  of  the  quarrel  between  thai  slate  and  Paul  the  fifth,  li.  367. 
istulns,  the  manner  of  bis  addresses  to  Traniiuilla,  iii.  66.  his  unnisjly 
d  timid  conduct  eijKned.  90. 
•recundului,  Ihe  infelicities  he  iiiMatned  thioo^  1ii>  hahiiual  baihfulDesi  and 

ly,  iii.  345. 

lion,  remarks  on  iu  rules,  li.  404,  4 13.  the  pcculiaiily  of  Milton's,  iu 
iradise  Idsl,  414.     See  Virgil. 

>  dMcriptisns  of  it  in  wriline  shonld  be  always  calculated  to  excite  dis- 
i.  30.  the  essence  of,  conndered,  vi.  71. 
ntronision,  case  of,  v.  470. 
_    ria,  her  letter  on  the  OwliAh  aniteiy  lo  e«cel  merely  in  the  cbanns  of 
•iterul  bMuly,  iii.  1 16.  on  Ihe  martific«tisns  arising  from  Ibe  loss  of  a,  130. 
ila,  Us  rcnuuks  on  the  propriety  of  ^^r5il's  versification,  ii.  434.  hu  Ait  of 
fAelnr  Imslaied  by  Cbnilopher  Pitt,  ii.  71. 

■" —  *rst  planted  by  Nnah, ».  312.  progreis  of  the  Cdllivaluin  of.  iWJ.  or- 
to  b*  rieitroycd  by  an  edicl  of  Domiiion,  ibid,  of  Kiaoce,  superionr  to 
nesof  Amctica.  319. 

D  (phat  respect  superionr  in  pastoral  poetry,  ii.  lUl.  ttrnarks  on  the 
„#.*:>».,   ..r  I.,*   <.iir<ifif.*lk.^n     1SL1      AiKv    nnvftiTpil    tn    HrmHY    \iv 
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iii.  77.  account  of  the  Sortes  \'irgiIiaD»,  vii.  6.  specimen  of  ur  John  Den- 
ham's  translation,  63.  Milbourne*s  criticisms  on  Dryden's  translation,  333. 
vain  attempts  to  translate  Virgil  by  Brady,  336.  ^neid,  translated  bj 
Christopher  Pitt,  viii.  364.  this  translation  contrasted  with  Dryden's,  ibid. 

Virtue,  to  be  pursued  by  virtuous  means,  i.  71.  the  various  attacks  on  it,  20. 
such  conduct  not  to  be  repented  of  for  the  event,  iv.  273.  the  representation 
of  it  in  virorks  of  fancy  should  be  always  exact  and  pure,  ii.  20.  the  dif- 
ference between  speculative  and  practical  virtue,  68.  the  erroor  of  siUksti- 
tuting  single  acts  of  it  for  habits,  138.  obstructed  by  confonndinff  the  praise 
with  the  practice  of  goodness,  139.  united  with  industry  supplies  the  ge- 
nuine sources  of  hope,  493.  virtue  and  truth  often  defeated  by  pride  and 
obstinacy,  411.  the  constant  pursuit  of  it  the  highest  excellence,  iii.  365. 
the  danger  of  mistaking  the  love  for  the  practice  of  virtue,  exemplified  ia 
Savage,  viii.  144. 

Virtuoso,  his  character  distinctly  drawn,  ii.  385.  the  advantages  he  is  capable 
of  communicating  to  others,  391.  his  excessive  fondness  for  curiosities  often 
the  evidence  of  a  low  genius,  392. 

Visionary  schemes,  the  effects  of,  i.  292. 

Vivaculus,  his  letter  on  Virtuosos,  iii.  329. 

Ulinish,  account  of,  ix.  67. 

Ulva  isle,  account  of,  ix.  138.  the  mercheta  mulierum  paid  there,  139. 

Ulysses,  the  discovery  of,  improper  for  a  picture,  iv.  283. 

Uneasiness  of  mind,  often  relieved  by  comparing  our  lot  with  that  of  others, 
iii.  367. 

Union,  the  difficulty  of,  either  between  nations  or  smaller  communities,  iv.  16. 

Universities,  the  superiority  of  the  English,  to  their  academies,  and  fornga 
universities,  iv.  248. 

Universal  History,  writers  of,  i.  lix. 

Voltaire,  his  visit  to  Congreve,  viii.  30.  pays  a  visit  to  Pope,  274.  Young's 
epigram  on  him,  435. 

Vossius,  Isaac,  delighted  in  having  his  hair  combed  for  many  hours  together, 
vii.  229. 

Voyages,  introduction  to  the  World  Displayed,  a  collection  of,  v.  210.  abstract 
account  of,  in  search  of  new  countries,  vi.  180. 

Upton,  Mr.  observations  on  his  critical  observations  on  Shakespeare,  v.  142. 

Usefulness,  publick,  should  be  the  object  of  our  diligent  endeavours,  iii.  1 13, 
115. 

Wainscot,  Tom,  complaint  of  his  son's  becoming  a  fop,  and  neglecting  buunen, 
iv.  428. 

Waller,  Edmund,  his  life,  vii.  178.  bom  at  Colshill,  in  Hertfordshire,  March 
3,  1605,  ibid,  his  father  left  him  three  thousand  five  hundred  pounds  a  year, 
ibid,  educated  at  Eton,  and  removed  to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  ibid. 
returned  to  parliament  in  his  eighteenth  year,  ibid,  wrote  his  first  poetnr  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  1 79.  wrote  poetry  almost  by  instinct,  ibid,  marries  Mrs. 
Banks,  a  great  heiress,  ibid,  loses  his  wife,  who  leaves  one  daughter,  ibid, 
addresses  lady  Dorothea  Sidney,  under  the  name  of  Sacharissa,  who  rejects 
his  addresses,  ibid,  celebrates  lady  Sophia  Murray,  under  the  name  ot 
Amoret,  181.  supposed  to  have  taken  a  voyage,  ibid,  marries  a  lady  of  the 
name  of  Bresse,  or  Breaux,  by  whom  he  has  five  sons  and  eight  daughters, 
182.  being  returned  to  the  parliament  of  1640,  makes  a  noisy  speech  on 
imaginary  grievances,  ibid,  no  bigot  to  his  party,  184.  his  speecn  on  ejnsco- 
pacy,  ibid,  sends  lOCK)  broad  pieces  to  the  king  when  he  set  up  his  standard, 
186.  continues  to  sit  in  the  rebellious  conventicle,  and  to  speak  gainst  thdr 
proceedings,  187.  nominated  one  of  the  commiuioners  to  treat  with  the  king 
at  Oxford,  ibid,  engaged  in  a  plot  against  parliament,  ibid,  the  manner  in 
which  the  plot  was  uiscovered,  189.  he  and  Tomkyns  taken  up,  both. of 
whom  confess  the  whole  plot,  190.  a  day  of  thanksgiving  appointed  ibr 
deliverance  from  the  plot,  191.  earl  of  Portland  and  lonl  Conway  taken  up, 
on  the  declaration  of  Waller,  for  being  concerned  in  the  plot,  are  examined 
several  times  bv  the  lords,  and  admitt^  to  bail,  ibid.  Tomkyns  and  Chahmer 
executed  for  the  plot,  193.  tried  and  condemned,  and,  after  a  year's  tm- 
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that  tcCDunI,  ibid,  kindly  Ueiled  by  James  the  aecood,  199.  prepares  fc 
hii  luier  end.  300.  died  October  21,  1687.  and  na*  burieil  at  Beaconsfield. 
301.  account  of  hii  dBacendanta,  ibid.  bU  cbankcter  by  CUreDdoD,  ibid, 
ilaclared  he  would  blot  from  hii  works  any  liiu  that  did  not  contain  Bme 
nioltve  to  virtue,  306.  hit  worki  eharactetited,  ibid.  »pf  ciruen  of  bit  irain- 
latioo  of  PtaUi!  Fids,  'il6. 
Walnulvy,  Gilbert,  some  account  of,  vii.  380. 

WaJpole.  Horace,  travels  through  France  ialo  lul^  witb  Gray,  where  they 
—    quarrel,  and  each  pursues  hi>  journey  uparalely.  viii.  <76. 

"Wsh,  William,  bti  life.  vii.  343.  bom  at  Aberley,  Woiceitenhitv,  1663.243. 
entered  Krnllemin  commooer  at  Oiford.  IG78.  ibid,  the  beil  cricick  in  the 
I.  ibid,  member  of  parliameut  lo7  Wurcesterahire,  ibid,  gentleman  of 
p  Ibe  hune  lo  queen  Anne,  ibid.  >  tealous  friend  to  the  revalulion,  ibid,  cor- 
imndcJ  with  Pope,  on  the  puioiEd  comedy  of  the  Italians,  itrid  ■  auppusnl 
I  nave  died  in  IT09,  244.  account  of  bis  v-orks,  ibid,  an  euly  encourager  of 
,  !,  viii.  339. 

'mi.  sbould  he  conducled  by  rules  consistent  with  the  univeraol  interest  of 
'    ii.  374.  difTerenl  feelingi  on  the  approach  of,  iv.  163.  deplorable 
ladies  losing  their  nllanu,  ibid,   the  raising  and  liaining  an  equal 

■  ■umher  of  women  recommended,  164.  women  capable  of  being  deleaitd,  as 
1  Braddock,  without  seeing  his  enemies;  ef  surrendering  Minorca,  without  a 
tercacb;  and  aflooking  at  JUKhrorl,  16S.  eneryman  DUghlto  fight  aa  the  nn- 
E  gle  cliamf  ion,  173.  the  duty  of  thinking  as  if  the  event  depended  on  a  man's 

'DUiuel.  ibid,  propoul  Tor  erecting  a  fort  on  Saliibury  plain,  raMinbling 

'*~tl,  anning  it  with  btef  and  ale.  and  using  our  uldieis  lo  attack  it,  174. 
i,  bulls,  turkeys,  gecie.  and  tragedians,  to  be  added  by  way  of  aoeustom- 

■  bi|  the  mldiart  ID  miica  e[|ually  horrid  with  the  wai-cry,  17G.  diminution  of 
[Oeloveof  truth  one  of  the  calamities  of  war.  238.  eve rjr  method  ofpacifica- 

'  .    Id  be  tried  before  war  ii  engaged  in.  ri.  199.  its  miseries  little  attended 
9  by  rnaoy.  ibid,  princes  think  it  necessary  to  assign  some  reason  for,  but 
^Jaqueotly  a  very  luuali^fictory  one,  463. 
■VbtMSi  wilchej  ofi  conviction  of.  commemorated  in  a  scitoon  at  Hunlingdon , 
V-  57. 

.  IV.  bishop  of  Gloucester,  observations  on  bis  notes  on  Shakespeare, 
M.  141,  view  of  the  controversy  between  him  and  M.  Crouui.  on  Pope'B 


a  Essay  on 


bis  literary  and  c 


IS  literary 
agsinsl  dr 


IF  memory  of  Pope,  305. 


ly  of 
Wcrton's  Essay  on  Pope, 


•r  of.  vi.  37. 


'  379. 


prilh  Latin  at  four  years  of  age,  ibid,  educated  in  a  dissenting  academy,  ibid, 
^R  maker  of  verses  from  KAeen  to  fifty,  ibid,  leuvei  the  academy  al  twenty 
^JFMii  of  age,  3BI.  tutor  to  sir  John  Haitopp's  urn,  ibid,  becomes  preaeber 
at  Iweaty-four  years  of  age,  ibid,  sir  ThomAi  Ahncy  lakes  him  into  hit  home, 
ibid,  his  character  as  a  preacher,  383.  his  moral  character,  384.  hit  works 
chararterited,  36S.  received  «n  unsolieiled  diploma  of  D.D.  from  Edinburgh 
and  Aberdeen,  in  1728.  386.  died  1748.  ibid,  his  chur  --  '^'^ 


Weill  b.  the 


contempt 


efulneucoireeied,  116.  whj 


;cv 


,      .   Ill,  113. 
objeM  of  gvnsral  de- 
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Weather,  causes  why  an  Englishman's  conversation  if  firtl  oo  the  weather,  ir. 
182.  a  more  noble  topick  than  generally  supposed,  183.  influencet  the  tm- 
per,  ibid,  the  folly  of  submitting  to  such  influence,  ibid. 

West,  Gilbert,  his  hfe,  viii.  396.  educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  ibid,  designed 
for  the  church,  but  obtains  a  commission  in  the  army,  ibid,  reainia  bis  cs» 
mission,  and  appointed  clerk  extraordinary  of  the  privy  conncil,  under  kid 
Townshend,  1729,  ibid,  settles  at  Wickham,  in  Kent,  ibid,  publishes  his  Ob- 
servations on  tlie  Resurrection,  1747,  ibid,  created  LL.D.  at  Oxford,  17M, 
397.  frequently  visited  by  Lyttelton  and  Pitt,  ibid,  derk  of  the  privy  ooudl 
and  treasurer  of  Chelsea  hospital,  ibid,  died  1756,  398.  hit  vrorka  tk»nc- 
terized,  ibid. 

Wharton,  lord,  his  vile  character,  vii.  426. 

Whatever  is,  is  right,  true  sense  of  that  assertion  of  Mr.  Fdpe,  t.  30& 

Whirler,  Jack,  his  history,  iv.  204* 

Whisperer,  his  character,  iii.  186. 

Whitefoot,  his  character  of  sir  Thomas  Browne,  vi.  494. 

Whitehead,  Paul,  summoned  before  the  lords  for  his  poem  caUed  Mannen,  viS. 
297. 

Wife,  an  idle  one  described,  iv.  194.  cautions  in  choosing  one,  440* 

Wilkes,  John,  considerations  on  h'ls  being  rejected  by  the  houae  of  rfrmmnm  n 
,represenutive  for  Middlesex,  vi.  156. 

Wilks,  Mr.  the  actor,  instances  of  his  generosity,  viii.  107.  occanonalfy  aHovt 
a  benefit  to  Savage,  109. 

Wills,  the  necessity  of  making  them,  exemplifled  in  the  story  of  Sophia  Emi' 
ful.  iv.  435. 

William  the  third,  kioe,  supplied  copious  materials  for  prose  and  vene,  riii.  3. 

Williams,  Zachariah,  bis  attempt  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  v.  295. 

Williams,  Anna,  proposals  for  printing  her  essays,  v.  354. 

Wlnburvt  miss,  rope's  unfortunate  lady,  viii.  327.  said  to  have  been  in  lofc 
with  Pope,  ibid. 

Winter,  an  ode,  i.  121.  winter's  walk,  122.  the  season  of  seriousneaa  and  tcr- 
rour,  ii.  376.  and  of  retirement  and  study,  377.  the  horxonra  of  it  in  the  polar 
countries,  iii.  367. 

Winter's  Tale,  observations  on  Shakespeare's  comedy  of  the,  v.  161. 

Wishes,  vain,  the  folly  of  indulging  them,  ii.  346. 

Wit,  its  original,  ii.  109.  wherein  it  diflTereth  from  learning,  ibid,  the  mutual  ad- 
vantages of  their  being  united,  112.  the  folly  of  affecting  that  character,  127. 
the  means  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  person  eminent  for  the  charadtr 
of  a  wit,  iii.  480.  has  its  changes  and  fashions,  vii.  14.  Pope's  deacriptioa  er- 
roneous, 15.  properly  characterized,  ibid,  exuberance  of,  condemned,  31. 
sir  R.  Blackmore  s  account  of,  viii.  44. 

Wits,  in  the  time  of  Charles  the  second  characterized,  i.  23.  affected,  the  mean- 
ness of  their  character,  iii.  171,  318.  seldom  rewarded  by  their  tuperiows, 
vii.  174. 

Witchcraft,  history  of,  v.  55. 

Withers,  gen.  Hen.  Pope's  epitaph  on  him,  viii.  357. 

Wolsey,  the  rise  and  faJl  of,  i.  14. 

Women,  lord  Bacon's  severe  reflection  on  beautiful,  ii.  186.  infelicttiea  peenliar 
to,  190.  the  want  of  attention  to  their  inquiries  censured,  iii.  102.  their  de- 
plorable case  in  the  beginning  of  a  war,  by  losing  their  gallants,  iv.  164.  le- 
commended  to  follow  the  soldiers  to  camp,  ibid,  capable  to  become  aoldien, 
165.  an  army  of,  might  have  been  defeated,  as  Braadock,  without  seeing  tht 
enemy,  surrendered  Minorca,  without  a  breach,  and  looked  at  Hochefort^hid. 
a  ^ood  sort  of  one  characterized,  440.  the  danger  they  are  in  when  they  lay 
aside  their  religion,  iv.  3.  the  fortitude  of,  described,  i.  71. 

Wonder,  an  instance  of  the  desire  of  man  to  propagate  a,  vii.  2. 

Wood's  halfpence,  their  history,  viii.  210. 

Word  to  the  wise,  piologue  to,  i.  117. 

World,  Milton  supposed  it  to  be  in  its  decay,  vii.  103.  this  opinion  was  refuted 
by  Dr.  Hake  will,  ibid. 

World  displayed,  a  collection  of  voyages,  introduction  to,  v.  210. 
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Wonnwood,  Dick,  his  tloty,  i»,  396. 

Writii^,  the  rage  for,  iv.  £55. 

Wjrcberley,  W.  a  man  eiUemed  wilhaul  virCue,  and  canuied  wllliDut  good-hu- 
mour, yui.  S3B.  wrote  venet  in  pralu  of  Pope,  ibid. 

Xencs,  tbe  vinity  ofa  warriour  eiemplified  ia  him,  i.  18. 

Ykldea,  Thomai,  bit  iile,  viii.  60.  botn  at  Eseter,  in  1671,  ibid,  educiled  at 
Oiford,  ibid,  bis  readioeu  at  campviilion.  ibid,  hecame  doctor  of  divinity, 
1T07,  SI.  fectoi  of  Cbdton  and  Cleanville,  ibid,  ptexber  of  Bridewell, 
1698,  83.  charred  vilh  a  dangtroiis  corrCBpoadeoce  with  Kelly,  ibid,  hii 

Sapen  seized,  but  do  crimiaidily  appealing,  was  dischaiged,  ibid,  died  July 
6,  1736.  ibid.  nFCouDtorbispoems,  S3. 

York,  deeciiptioa  of,  i.  333. 

Young,  Edward,  his  life,  by  Herbert  Crofl,  viii.  416.  born  at  lipbun,  near 
Winchnler,  1681.  ibid,  account  of  hii  father,  ibid.  quFen  Mary  was  f^no- 
ther  tuhim,  417.  educated  at  Winchester  college,  ibid,  entered  at  New  Col- 
lect;, 1703,  ibid.  la»  rellow  of  All  Souls',  170H,  ibid,  bachelor  of  civil  law., 
1714,  ind  Dt.lT19.418.  speaks  the  Latin  oration,  when  the  foundation  of 
the  Codriniton  library  was  laid,  ibid,  publiibed  his  Epistle  to  lord  Lans- 
down,  ITli.  420.  poem  on  the  Last  Day  published,  1713,  ibid,  account  of 
some  pieces  omitted  in  his  works,  4'il.  patrouised  by  lord  Wharlotii  424. 
Busiiis  brought  on  the  stage,  1719.  425.  tlic  Reiengc.  1731,  ibid,  has  two 
annuities  granted  him  by  lord  Wharlon,  ibid,  atlemplt  to  get  into  parliement 
for  Cirencester,  437.  lakes  orders,  nod  beeocnes  a  popular  preacher,  ibid,  ac- 
count of  hit  satires,  428.  sicquired  more  thaji  three  thousand  pounds  by  the 
Universal  Passion,  430.  chaplain  to  George  the  second,  433.  writes  the  IIio- 
then.  ibid,  presented  to  the  living  of  Welwyn,  1731),  43S.  married  lady  Eli- 
iiOietb  Lee,  daughter  to  Hie  earl  of  UchGeld,  1731,  ibid,  his  wife  died  1741, 
437.  his  Philander  and  Narciua  supposed  to  be  intended  for  Mr.  and  Mn. 
Temple,  ibid.  Ibe  occasion  of  the  Night  Thnughts  real,  ibid,  his  son  defended 
from  the  reports  of  his  ill  behaviour  to  bis  father.  440.  tbe  character  of  Lo- 
renio  not  designed  for  his  son,  441.  his  letter  to  Pope.  442.  none  of  bis  writ- 
ings prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  virtue  and  religion,  447.  the  Brothers  brought 
ua  the  stage,  1753.448.  ^ves  one  thousand  poundsto  the  society  forthe  pio- 

'  pagation  of  the  ^pel.  ibid,  bis  letter  on  original  Composition,  ibid,  hiilory 
and  account  of  hu  poem  called  Reiignation,  451.  his  Friendship  for  bis  house- 
keeper, 463.  died  1765,  ibid,  many  nnlrulha  mentioned  of  him  in  the  Biogn- 
Cbia.  ibid,  story  of  bis  straying  into  (he  enemy's  camp,  with  a  clasaick  in  his 
and,  454.  tbe  archbishop  of  Caolerbnry's  tetter  to  him,  456.  appoiiiled 
clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  princess  dowager,  1761,  ibid,  not  the  Parson  Adami 
of  Fielding.  456.  his  epitaph,  457.  his  poems  cbaracleriied  by  Dr.  Johnson, 


Youth,  the  prDper  employment  of,  i.  238.  modesty 
amiable  omaioents,  "  ■"'  -'■- J-<- ■•-•-->  -■—■' 
itavagance,  138. 


often  deluded  and  ri 


e  diligence 


iravagance,  138.  loo  easily  ensnared  by  enrlv  immersion  in  pleasure,  305. 
a  time  of  enterprise  and  hope,  iii.  36.  deughled  wiUi  sprightliness  and  ardour, 
36.  the  danger*  to  which  it  is  often  exposed,  iv.  334.  their  fond  opioion  of 


e  danger* 

their  own  importance,  ^ii.  uie  ivmamace  i 

Drlife,iv.323. 
Zephyretttt.  bet  characlei,  ii.  90. 
Zoroaster,  supposed  to  have  borrowed  his  instilti 
Zoaima,  her  epitaph,  v.  366.  her  history,  ii.55. 


lue  to  young  actors  on  the  stage 


I 


■. 


Il 


der  is  desired  to  insert  the  following  Cancels,  given  at 
the  end  of  Vol.  IX. 

— »ii.  173.  275,  !»5.— Prinled  as  a  hRjf  thcet. 
iu.  123.  225,  265,  261,  3S3,  385,  457.— A  ibeeL 

7.  9.  17,  23,  67,  97,  103,  109.— DiKo, 

157,  227,  233,  321,  423,  441,  457,  459.— Dillo. 
k  bittdtr  uiijind  amt  eftht  about  inserted  in  lonu  copiei,  vthicli 

he  need  not  displact. 
VUtrj  Notice  to  tbe  Iaivs  of  ihe  Poets  muil  be  UtkeD  from  the 
il^  of  Vol,  VUI.  and  placed  before  Vot.  VII.  and  the  wiverliw- 
band  in  Vol.  IX.  must  be  placed  immediate!}  Bflrr  the  title  in 


praise.  Though,  being  diffused  over  &  wide  space,  they  appear 
less  numerous  than  they  really  ore,  it  has  been  our  incessant 
care  to  abstain  from  that  method  of  redundant  annotation, 
which  tends  to  display  the  ingenuity  or  mental  resources  of  an 
editor,  much  more  than  to  illustrate  the  original  writer.  Notes 
have  been  chiefly  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  gtiarding  our 
readers  against  some  political  sophisms,  or  to  correct  some  liasty 
error-  But  happily,  in  the  writings  to  which  we  have  devoted 
our  time  and  attention,  the  chaff  and  dross  lie  so  open  to  view, 
and  lire  so  easily  separated  from  purer  matter,  that  a  hint  is 
HufEcient  to  protect  the  most  incautious  from  harm.     Accord- 


none   could   fail  to  reci^ise.     The 
elapsed  since  tlie  writings  of  Jfihnson  i 
amply  developed  their  intriiiaic  merits, 
■onal  and  party  prejudices  which  assail  ■ 
years  have  been  too  fuw  to  render  tliaj 
alluded  to  so  obsolete  as  to  require  muajj 
It  may  be  satisfactory  to  subjoin,  that  i 
iu  every  thing  tliat  we  have  adt'snced,  a 
erred,  it  has  been  on  the  side  of  caution.    J 

AH  the  usually  received  works  of  Dr.  J 
Murphy's  Essay  on  liis  Life  and  OeDiu^J 
edition.  In  puntuance  of  our  plan  of  bnB 
give  a  list  of  his  minor  and  unackmrnid 
refer  our  readers  to  Boswell ;  a  new,  aj 
edition  uf  whose  interesting;  and  picturafl 
pose  speedily  to  present  to  the  public,  aftm 
of  the  present  work.  ^ 

One  very  iniportant  addition,  howevevj 
have  made,  in  publishing  the  whole  ofj 
been  hitherto  the  practice  to  give  one  Oj 
notice,  that  Johnson's  theological  kaowle^ 
worthy  of  his  general  fame.  We  have  ad 
ferent  impression ;  for  though  Johnson  i 
to  be,  a  polemical  or  contMversiol  divine^] 
annlv  to  the  riclit  remdiition  of  o 


in©,i 
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^Htosupher's  grove,  nor  secluded  ilself  in  ttic  hermit's  cell,  t)Ut 
ll  entered  without  reserve  every  walk  of  life,  and  sympathized 
ivilh  all  the  instinctive  feelings  of  our  common  nature.  Thia 
^^  high  priviJege  of  our  religion  Johnson  felt,  and  to  the  diffusion 
^^Lpf  its  practical,  not  of  its  theoretical  advantages,  he  applied  the 
^^BtDergies  of  his  heart  and  mind ;  and  with  what  success,  we  leave 
^^Bo  every  candid  reader  to  pronounce. 

^^P  In  conclusion,  we  would  express  a  hope  that  we  shall  not 
^HSnaptly  commence  a  series  of  Oxford  English  Clabsics  with 
the  worlfs  of  one  whose  writings  have  so  enlarged  and  em- 
bellished the  science  of  moral  evidence,  which  has  long  consti- 
tuted a  characteristic  feature  in  the  literary  discipline  of  this 
university.  The  science  of  mind  and  its  progress,  as  recorded 
by  history,  or  unfolded  by  biography,  was  Johnson's  favourite 
study,  and  is  still  the  main  object  of  pursuit  in  the  place  whose 

I.aystem  and  institutions  be  su  warmly  praised,  and  to  which  he 
ever  professed  himself  so  deeply  indebted.  If  the  terseness  of 
attic  simplicity  has  been  desiderated  by  some  in  the  pages  of 
Johnson,  tliey  undeniably  display  the  depth  of  thought,  the 
weight  of  argument,  the  insight  into  mind  und  morals,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  their  native  dignity  only  in  the  composi- 
tions of  those  older  ivriters  with  whose  spirit  he  was  so  richly 
imbued.  In  this  phiee,  then,  wliere  those  models  which  Johnson 
admired  and  imitated  are  slill  upheld  as  the  only  sure  guides 
to  sound  learning,  his  writings  can  never  be  laid  aside  unread 
.  and  neglected. 
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I 


to  wish  for  a  companion,  and  the  known  value  of  my 
estate,  with  my  reputation  for  frug'ahty  dud  prudence, 
easily  gained  me  admission  into  every  family ;  for  I  soon 
found  that  no  inquiry  was  made  after  any  otiier  virtue, 
nor  any  testimonial  necessary,  lint  of  my  freedom  from 
incumbrances,  and  my  care  of  what  they  termed  the  main 
chance.  I  saw,  not  without  indig;ualion,  the  eagerness  with 
which  the  daughters,  wherever  I  t^ame,  were  set  out  to 
show ;  nor  couhl  I  consider  them  in  a  state  much  different 
from  prostitution,  when  I  found  them  ordered  to  play  their 
airs  before  me.  and  to  exhibit,  by  some  seeming  chance, 
specimens  of  their  musick,  their  work,  or  their  house- 
wifery. No  sooner  was  I  placed  at  table,  than  the  young 
lady  was  called  upon  to  pay  me  some  civility  or  other; 
nor  could  I  find  means  of  escaping,  from  either  father  or 
mother,  some  account  of  their  daughter's  excellencies,  with 
a  declaration  that  they  were  now  leaving  the  world,  and 
had  no  business  on  this  side  tbe  grave,  but  to  see  their 
children  happily  disposed  of;  that  she  whom  I  had  been 
pleased  to  compliment  at  table  v/as  indeed  the  chief  plea- 
sure of  their  age  ;  so  good,  so  dutiful,  so  great  a  relief  to 
her  mamma  in  the  care  of  the  house,  and  so  much  her  papa's 
oiirite  for  her  cheerfulness  and  wit,  that  it  would  be  with 
le  last  reluctance  that  tbey  should  part :  but  to  a  worthy 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  whom  they  might  often 
visit,  they  would  not  so  far  consult  their  own  gratttication, 
as  to  refuse  her ;  and  their  tenderness  should  be  shown  in 
her  fortune,  whenever  a  suitable  settlement  was  proposed. 
As  I  knew  these  overtures  not  to  proceed  from  any 
preference  of  me  before  another  equally  rich,  I  could  not 
but  look  with  pity  on  young  persons  condemned  to  be  set 
to  auction,  and  made  cheap  by  injudicious  commendations ; 
for  how  could  they  know  themselves  offered  and  rejected 
M  hundred  times,  without  some  loss  of  that  soft  elevation, 
fend  maiden  dignity,  so  necessary  to  the  completion  of 
"male  excellence  J 

shall  not  trouble  jou  with  a  history  of  the  slratagtms 
tiscd   upon   my  judgment,  or  Iho   alhiremenls  tried 
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upon  my  heart,  which,  if  you  have,  iu  any  part  of  your 
life,  been  acquainted  with  rural  politicks,  you  will  easily 
conceive.  Their  arts  have  no  great  variety,  they  think 
nothing  worth  their  care  but  money,  and  supposing  its 
influence  the  same  upon  all  the  world,  seldom  endeavour 
to  deceive  by  any  other  means  than  false  compotations. 

I  will  not  deny  that,  by  hearing  myself  loudly  com- 
mended for  my  discretion,  I  began  to  set  some  value 
upon  my  character,  and  was  unwilling  to  lose  my  credit 
by  marrying  for  love.  I  therefore  resolved  to  know  the 
fortune  of  the  lady  whom  I  should  address,  before  I  in- 
quired after  her  wit,  delicacy,  or  beauty. 

This  determination  led  to  Mitissa,  the  daughter  of 
Chrysophilus,  whose  person  was  at  least  without  deformity, 
and  whose  manners  were  free  from  reproach,  as  she  had 
been  bred  up  at  a  distance  from  all  common  temptations. 
To  Mitissa  therefore  I  obtained  leave  from  her  parents  to 
pay  my  court,  and  was  referred  by  her  again  to  her  father, 
whose  direction  she  was  resolved  to  follow.  The  question 
then  was,  only,  what  should  be  settled  ?  The  old  gentle- 
man made  an  enormous  demand,  with  which  I  refused  to 
comply.  Mitissa  was  ordered  to  exert  her  power;  she 
told  me,  that  if  I  could  refuse  her  papa,  I  had  no  love 
for  her ;  that  she  was  an  unhappy  creature,  and  that  I  was 
a  perfidious  man ;  then  she  burst  into  tears,  and  fell  into 
fits.  All  this,  as  I  was  no  passionate  lover,  had  little 
effect.  She  next  refused  to  see  me,  and  because  I  thought 
myself  obliged  to  write  in  terms  of  distress,  they  had  once 
hopes  of  starving  me  into  measures ;  but  finding  me  in- 
flexible, the  father  complied  with  my  proposal,  and  told 
me  he  liked  me  the  more  for  being  so  good  at  a  bargain. 

I  was  now  married  to  Mitissa.  and  was  to  experience  the 
happiness  of  a  match  made  without  passion.  Mitissa  soon 
discovered  that  she  was  equally  prudent  with  myself,  and 
had  taken  a  husband  only  to  be  at  her  own  command,  and 
to  have  a  chariot  at  her  own  call.  She  brought  with  her 
an  old  maid  recommended  by  her  mother,  who  taught  her 
all  the  arts  of  domestick  management,  and  was,  on  every 


bas  stunned  th<i  world  with  hb  name,  and  gained  a  pW-i- 
in  the  first  raiil<§  of  humanity,  I  cannot  but  conclude,  thai 
either  a  little  understanding  confers  eminence  at  London, 
or  that  Mr.  Frolick  thinks  us  unworthy  of  the  exertion  of 
bis  powers,  or  that  his  faculties  are  benumbed  by  rural 
stupidity,  as  the  magnetick  needle  loses  its  animation  in  the 
polar  irlimes. 

I  would  not,   however,  like    many  hasty  philosophers, 

fleiirch  after  the  cause  till  I  am  certain  of  the  effect;  and 

therefore  I  desire  to  be  iufornked,  whether  you  have  yet 

heard  the  great  name  of  Mr.  Frolick,     If  he  is  celelirated 

by  other  tongties  than  his  own,  I  shall  willingly  propagate 

his  praise;  but  if  he  has  swelled  among  us  with  empty 

P'boasta,  and  honours  conferred  only  by  himself,  I  shall  treat 

rldm  with  rustick  sincerity,  and  drive  htm  as  an  impostor 

[■  from  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  some  region  of  more  cre- 

I  dulity.  I  am,  &c, 

RURICOLA, 
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Xune  tge  TripMrmi  ™j«rm  loasctnilire  etirrui. 

Mini  iti  i^niititm  qtti  rude  tetnen  Aubinh 

iViUlf  *go  MfJse  iiellrmfrtntrM  dranma, 

Qiuii  llabiiil/iigiCH4  arct,  Cnrinlht,  luo . 

TitiHc  fg»jaetandat  aplaTtm  lunuri  fieimai, 

Smlun,  Ptrmi;  Dudalt,  liet  rwu.  Ovtd.  1'ri>l.  Uli.iii.  G 

Now  would  I  mount  liii  car,  whote  bounucui  hand 
Fint  MW'd  with  lecming  md  the  ruirow'H  Und 
Now  la  Medea's  dragons  fir  mi^  reim, 
That  iwirily  bare  her  from  CoriDthian  |ilaint ; 
Now  on  IlBdaliu)  waien  pinioDi  stray , 
Orthncewhith  wafted  Peraeus  on  his  waj.     F.  Lnwn. 

TO  THE  RAMBLRR. 


Iamb  young  woman  of  very  lor^  fortuue,  which, 
t  my  parents  would  have  been  persuaded  to  comply  with 
'  a  rules  and  cnstomKof  the  polite  part  of  mankind,  might 
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long  since  have  raised  me  to  the  highest  honoars  of  the 
female  world ;  but  so  strangely  have  they  hitherto  contrived 
to  waste  my  life,  that  I  am  now  on  the  borders  of  twentf» 
without  having  ever  danced  but  at  our  monthly  assembly, 
or  been  toasted  but  among  a  few  gentlemen  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  seen  in  any  company  in  which  it  -was  worth  a 
wish  to  be  distinguished. 

My  father  having  impaired  his  patrimony  in  soliciting  a 
place  at  court,  at  last  grew  wise  enough  to  cease  his  pursuit; 
and  to  repair  the  consequences  of  expensive  attendance 
and  negligence  of  his  affairs,  married  a  lady  much  older 
than  himself,  who  had  lived  in  the  fashionable  world  till 
she  was  considered  as  an  incumbrance  upon  parties  of  plea- 
sure, and  as  I  can  collect  from  incidental  informations,  re- 
tired from  gay  assemblies  just  time  enough  to  escape  the 
mortifications  of  universal  neglect. 

She  was,  however,  still  rich,  and  not  yet'wrinkled ;  my 
father  was  too  distressfully  embarrassed  to  think  much  on 
any  thing  but  the  means  of  extrication,  and  though  it  is  not 
likely  that  he  wanted  the  delicacy  which  polite  conversation 
will  always  produce  in  understandings  not  remarkably  de- 
fective, yet  he  was  contented  with  a  match,  by  which  he 
might  be  set  free  from  inconveniencies,  that  would  have 
destroyed  all  the  pleasures  of  imagination,  and  taken  from 
softness  and  beauty  the  power  of  delighting. 

As  they  were  both  somewhat  disgusted  with  their  treat- 
ment in  the  world,  and  married,  though  without  any  dislike 
of  each  other,  yet  principally  for  the  sake  of  setting  them- 
selves free  from  dependance  on  caprice  or  fashion,  they 
soon  retired  into  the  country,  and  devoted  their  lives  to 
rural  business  and  diversions. 

They  had  not  much  reason  to  regret  the  change  of  their 
situation;  for  their  vanity,  which  had  so  long  been  tor- 
mented by  neglect  and  disappointment,  was  here  g^tified 
with  every  honour  that  could  be  paid  them.  Their  long 
familiarity  with  publick  life  made  them  the  oracles  of  all 
those  who  aspired  to  intelligence,  or  politeness.  My  father 
dictated  politicks,  my  mother  prescribed  the  mode,  and  it 
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Riches  caanot  be  within  the  reach  of  great  numbers,  l)c- 
canse  to  be  rich  is  to  possess  more  than  is  commonly  placed 
in  a  single  bund  ;  and,  if  many  could  obtain  the  sum  whlcli 
now  makes  a  man  wealthy,  the  name  of  wealth  must  then 
he  transferred  to  still  p-eater  accumulation.  But  T  am  not 
certain  that  it  is  equally  impossiUle  to  exempt  the  lower 
classes  of  mankind  from  poverty  ;  because,  though  wlial- 
evef  be  the  wealth  of  the  community,  some  will  always 
have  least,  and  he  that  has  less  than  any  other  is  compara- 
tively poor ;  yet  I  do  not  see  any  co-active  necessity  that 
many  should  be  without  the  indispensable  convenicncles  of 
life ;  but  am  sometimes  inclined  to  imagine,  that,  casual 
calamities  excepted,  there  might,  by  universal  p^udenc(^ 
be  procured  an  universal  exemption  from  want;  and  that 
he  who  should  happen  to  have  least,  might  notwithstanding 
have  enough. 

But  without  entering  too  far  into  speculations  which  I 
do  not  remember  that  any  political  calculator  hag  attempted, 
and  in  which  the  most  perspicacious  reasoner  may  bo  eu.slly 
bewildered,  it  is  evident  that  they  to  wliom  Providf  ncit  liiiit 
allotted  no  other  care  but  of  their  own  fortune  and  Uieir 
own  virtue,  which  make  far  the  f^eater  part  of  mankind, 
have  sufficient  incitements  to  personal  frugality,  nincti, 
whatever  might  be  its  general  eBtct  upon  provinces  or  na- 
tions, by  which  it  is  never  likely  to  be  tried,  we  know  with 
certainty,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  individaul  entering  the 
world,  who,  by  prudent  parsimony,  may  not  roaaonahly 
promise  himself  a  cheerful  competence  \a  the  decline  of 
life. 

The  prospect  of  penury  in  age  is  so  gloomy  and  terrify- 
ing, that  every  man  who  looks  before  him  must  resolve  to 
avoid  it;  and  it  must  be  avoided  generally  by  the  arience 
of  sparing.  For,  though  in  every  age  there  are  nomr,  who 
by  bold  adventures,  or  by  favourable  accidents,  rtue  iiud- 
denly  to  riches,  yet  it  is  dangerous  lo  indalge  hopes  of  such 
rare  events:  and  the  bulk  of  mankind  must  owe  their  alRu- 
etice  to  small  and  gradual  profits,  below  which  their  ex- 
^|»nse  must  he  resolutely  redut^ed. 
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You  mttst  not  therefore  think  me  sinking'  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  practical  philosopher,  when  I  reconuneod  to  the 
consideration  of  your  readers,  from  the  statesman  to  the 
apprentice,  a  position  replete  with  mercantile  wisdmn,  A 
penny  saved  is  two-pence  got ;  which  may,  I  think,  be  ae- 
commodated  to  all  conditions,  by  observing  not  only  Aat 
they  who  pursue  any  lucrative  employment  will  sav^  time 
when  they  forbear  expense,  and  that  the  time  may  be  em- 
ployed to  the  increase  of  profit;  but  that  they  who  are  above 
such  minute  considerations  will  find,  by  every  victory  over 
appetite  or  passion,  new  strength  added  to  the  mind,  will 
gain  the  power  of  refusing  those  solicitations  by  which  the 
young  and  vivacious  are  hourly  assaulted,  and  in  time  set 
themselves  above  the  reach  of  extravagance  and  folly. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  inquired  by  those  who  are  willing 
rather  to  cavil  than  to  learn,  what  is  the  just  measure  of 
frugality?  and  when  expense,  not  absolutely  necessary, 
degenerates  into  profusion  ?  To  such  questions  no  general 
answer  can  be  returned  ;  since  the  liberty  of  spending,  or 
necessity  of  parsimony,  may  be  varied  without  end  by  dif- 
ferent circumstances.  It  may,  however,  be  laid  down  as 
a  rule  never  to  be  broken,  that  a  matCs  voluntaiy  expetue 
should  not  exceed  his  revenue.  A  maxim  so  obvious  and 
incontrovertible,  that  the  civil  law  ranks  the  prodigal  with 
thi  madman  ^,  and  debars  them  equally  from  the  condnct 
of  their  own  affairs.  Another  precept  arising  from  the 
former,  and  indeed  included  in  it,  is  yet  necessary  to  be 
distinctly  impressed  upon  the  warm,  the  fanciful,  and  the 
brave ;  I^et  no  man  anticipate  uncertain  profits.  Let  no 
man  presume  to  spend  upon  hopes,  to  trust  his  own  abili- 
ties for  means  of  deliverance  from  penury,  to  give  a  loose 
to  his  present  desires,  and  leave  the  reckoning  to  fortune 
or  to  virtue. 

To  these  cautions,  which,  I  suppose,  are,  at  least  among 
the  graver  part  of  mankind,  undisputed,  I  will  add  another. 
Let  no  man  squander  against  his  inclination.    With  this 

P  Institut.  i.  23.  3.  De  furiouiet  prodigis. 
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fitted.  He  difMtiiiii«I.  as  ilerogatiiry  from  the  dignity  of  a  teaclier, 
to  thuB  humour  trifling  minds,  anil  to  barter  liy  idle  cnnc«;ita  for 
tlie  reception  of  liis  precepts.  His  aim  was  not  to  amuse  but 
to  instruct,  not  to  ridicule  tim  frivolities  of  fushion,  but  to  lush 
the  enormities  of  giiilt.  He  resolved  to  tvrite  a  book  in  whicli 
nothing  should  be  flattered  that  men  hud  agreed  to  Hatter,  and  in 
whidi  no  tenderness  should  be  shown  to  public  prejudice  or  tu 
private  folly'.  In  pursuance  of  this  deep  and  sulemn  jmrpose  we 
accordingly  lind  him  imploring  assistance  in  his  labours  from  that 
"  Giver  of  iill  good  things,  without  ifhose  help  all  labour  is  in- 
effectual, and  without  whose  grace  all  wisdoni  is  fnllys." 

The  Rambler  was  publislied  on  Tuesday  March  20,  1749 — SU, 
and  appeared  without  intermiwion  every  Tuesday  and  8aturday 
until  March  14,  17^3,  on  which  day  it  closed''.  The  Author  was 
not  exhausted  nor  weary ;  his  latter  pages  do  not  fall  ofTj  per- 
haps, without  jiartiality,  we  may  say,  that  he  evidently  gathered 
strength  as  he  proceeded  in  his  work.  But  prepared  as  the  age 
bad  been  by  preceding  writers,  it  was  not  enlightened  to  an  ex- 
tent adequate  to  the  universal  reception  of  truths  so  abstract 
and  so  spoken  out';  it  could  not  comprehend  within  its  reach  of 
sight  such  hold  and  broad  sketches  of  human  nature.  In  the 
sententious  and  didactic  papers  of  tlie  Rambler,  where  truth 
appeun  "  towering  and  majestic,  unasaisted  and  alune^,"  lighter 
readers  missed  with  regret  the  sportive  variety  of  his  predeces- 
sors. We  can  adduce  perhaps  no  stronger  proof  of  Johnson's 
elevation  above  Ills  timw,  than  the  fiict  that  tlie  meagre,  common- 
place, and  jejune  paper  of  RichardHnn,  was  the  only  one  that 
obtained  an  immediate  popularity'.     The  sale  of  the    Rambler 

'  Cholmfrs'  Prcfscc  to  tiw  lUler ;  Ikitiih  bsayiiu,  vol.  iiiiii. 

•  Prijer  on  iIip  lUmhler. 

k  Stt  nMwetl'fi  tife  of  Dr.  Johnson,  vol.  i.  and  Chalmers'  PrEfacc  to  Rambler. 

'  Pteeopls  of  morality,  beiiiie*  ihe  nalural  romiption  of  our  tempers.  »re  ab- 
lUuled  (ram  ide.u  of  srow.— Addisok. 

^  Itambltr.  NumlHir  96. 

'  Thi»  ftct  was  rommuoiciitcd.  on  the  autborily  of  Mr.  P*ync,  (tl.c  oii- 
emal  piiblLiliPr  ol  (he  Rambler,)  by  Mr.  Nichols  )o  Mi.  HialRicn. 
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sddnni  exceeded  fire  Inuidred ;  while  h  isoareeotd  tliat  twgali 
thousand  Spectators  were  sometiies  sold  in  a  daj"*.  Bat  Jobn- 
son  wrote  not  for  his  own  generation  akme,  bat  far  posterity, 
and  posterity  will  pay  him  his  meed  of  immortality. 

The  RamUer,  with  some  trivial  exceptions,  is  the  work  of  a 
single  'and  unaided  author,  who  composed  it  during  his  perfiorm- 
anoe  of  a  task  wMch  had  fatigued  ''  united  academies  and  long 
sucoessioas  of  learned  compilers'^."  He  wrote,  as  he  pathetically 
describes  himself, ''  under  the  pressure  of  disease,  obstructed  by 
constitutional  indolence,  and  when  much  of  his  tone  was  spent  in 
provision  fcM*  the  day  that  was  passing  over  him®."  The  only  con- 
tributions in  aid  of  his  work,  all  of  which  he  acknowledges  in 
his  concluding  Rambler,  were  the  following  piqpers. 

In  Number  10,  the  four  billets  were  written  by  Miss  Molso, 
daughter  of  Thmnas  Mulso,  Elsq.  who  came  of  an  ancient  &nily 
at  Twywell,  Northamptonshire.  She  is  better  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  Mrs.  Chapone.  The  above  articles  are  said  to  have  been 
her  first  literary  productions  >*. 

For  Number  30.  Dr.  Johnson  was  indebted  to  Miss  Catherine 
Talbot,  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Edward  Talbot,  Archdeacon 
of  Berks,  and  Preacher  at  the  Rolls.  She  was  provided  £m,  by 
the  liberal  bequest  of  Archbishop  Seeker,  with  whom  she  had 
chiefly  resided ;  and  her  composition  in  the  Rambler,  like  all  her 
other  works,  breathes  a  spirit  of  piety  characteristic  of  her  ex- 
emplary patron  and  protector. 


See  Dr.  Drake*s  Literary  Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  his  Essays  on  the  RamUerp 
&c. 

His  Rambler,  which  is  almost  all  essence  of  thought,  unalloyed  by  those 
baser  ingredients  which  so  commonly  add  to  the  quantity  without  adding  to 
the  worth  of  human  compositions,  experienced  at  first  a  general  coldness,  dis- 
couragement, and  even  censure  and  ridicule.  Censura  Literaria,  vol.  viii.  p. 
361.  first  edition. 

"  Addisoniana,  12mo.  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

"  Plan  of  an  English  Dictionary. 

"  Preface  to  the  English  Dictionary. 

I"  Chalmers'  Prefaces  to  Rambler  and  Adventurer. 
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1  rannot  wholly  clear  them  from  the  clMr^e ;  b«t  mmat, 
however,  observe  in  favour  of  tbe  nodiBh  pnUdesv,  that  if 
not  by  principle,  we  are  at  leail  by  sccideol.  la»  gnitf  tt 
defamatioD  than  the  counlr;  ladies.  For  banD^  ^ii^ii 
numbers  to  observe  and  rensore,  we  are  eoiMoaly  rwrtrW 
to  chargie  iheni  onW  with  tbeir  own  Eaoha  or  fofliea,  aad 
Beldom  give  wav  to  inale^oleoce.  bat  tacfa  af  atiac*  froa 
Ncinie  injury  or  iUTront,  real  or  ima^BafT,  tMtnA  la  •m- 
BQJves.  But  in  these  diatonl  provinm,  wWre  the  mmm 
families  inhabit  the  same  boasc^  frota  ^e  to  ^e.  tbay 
Irunsmit  and  recount  the  fault*  nf  a  whole  mi  1 1  miam  I 
have  been  informed  how  everr  estate  io  Ike  iii  i^lihiiaihinii 
was  originally  got,  and  find,  if  I  aar  acJit  tfca  aijeawla 
given  me,  that  there  is  not  a  Magteaov  ia  the  haadi  of  tfe 
right  owner.  I  have  been  toU  of  iatrigses  fatweaw  fccan 
and  toasts  that  have  been  now  thM«  ceedoriea  ■■  d 
graves,  and  am  often  entertained  vilh  traditioaij  a 
on  persons  of  whose  luiaea  (here  wovld  have  heen  ae  re- 
mbrance,  had  they  not  comjuitled  aoBewhat  that  ^^Irt 

ace  (beir  descendant*. 
In  one  of  my  visit*  1  happened  to  commatA  the  air  tmA 
t^nity  of  a  young  lady,  who  had  j«*t  left  the  eoMfaay: 
upon  which  two  grave  matroiM  loohed  wHh  pcM  aliana  al 
each  other,  and  the  elder  aaked  Be  whether  I  had  e«er 
seen  the  piclore  of  Henry  the  ei;gtHh.  Yoa  mmj  ■■bj^M' 
that  I  did  not  immediairly  perc«-ite  tbe  prapriuCy  «f  (he 
question  ;  but  after  bavu^  waited  awhile  tot  iafwatiia, 
I  was  told  that  the  lad;'*  graod mother  had  s  peat^picl 
grandmother  that  was  an  atteodiiot  oa  Aaaa  BaUca,  aai 
supposed  lo  have  been  too  nocb  a  faroavite  «f  Aa  Ida^ 

If  once  there  happens  a  quarrel  betweca  the  fVhMJfd 
persons  of  two  families,  tbe  mal^^y  is  «oatiaaed  ailhoaf 
end,  and  it  is  common  for  old  laaiils  lo  Ul  oat  ahaat  aaae 
election,  in  which  their  graodfathem  v 
heart-burnings  of  the  civil  war  are  maijH  * 
lliere  are  two  families  in  (be  BeigUiovihood  who  htna  da- 
atroy  ed  each  other's  game  from  thw  liaM  of  PhSp  aad  Mary ; 
and  when  an  acconni  caaus  af  aa  iaaadaliea.  which  had 
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injored  the  plantations  of  a  worthy  gentleman,  one  of  the 
hearers  remarked,  with  exultation,  that  he  might  now  have 
;M>me  notion  of  the  ravages  committed  by  his  ancestors  in 
their  retreat  from  Bosworth. 

Thus  malice  and  hatred  descend  here  with  an  inheritance, 
and  it  is  necessary  to  be  well  versed  in  history,  that  the 
various  factions  of  this  county  may  be  understood.  Yea 
cannot  expect  to  be  on  good  terms  with  families  who  are 
resolved  to  love  nothing  in  common ;  and,  in  selecting  your 
intimates,  you  are  perhaps  to  consider  which  party  yon 
most  favour  in  the  barous'  wars.  I  have  often  lost  the 
good  opinion  of  my  aunt's  visitants  by  confounding  die  in- 
terests  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  was  once  censured  for 
sitting  silent  when  William  Rufus  was  called  a  tyrant.  I 
have,  however,  now  thrown  aside  all  pretences  to  circum- 
spection, for  I  find  it  impossible  in  less  than  seven  years  to 
learn  all  the  requisite  cautions.  At  London,  if  you  know 
your  company,  and  their  parents,  you  are  safe ;  but  yon  are 
here  suspected  of  alluding  to  the  slips  of  great-g^rand- 
mothers,  and  of  reviving  contests  which  were  decided  in 
armour  by  the  redoubted  knights  of  ancient  times.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  you  will  not  condemn  my  impatience,  if  I 
am  weary  of  attending  where  nothing  can  be  learned,  and 
of  quarrelling  where  there  is  nothing  to  contest,  and  tliat 
you  will  contribute  to  divert  me  while  I  stay  here  by  aome 
facetious  performance. 

I  am,  sir, 

EUPHBLIA. 
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than  ihe  hope  of  gain;  and  the  whole  world  is  put  in  mo- 
tion, by  the  desire  of  that  wealth  which  is  cbietly  to  be 
valued  as  it  secures  us  from  poverty ;  for  it  is  more  useful 
for  defence  than  acquisition,  and  is  not  so  much  able  to 
procure  good  as  to  exclude  evil. 

Yet  there  are  always  some  whose  passions  or  follies  lead 
them  to  a  conduct  opposite  to  the  geuerat  maxims  and 
practice  of  mankind ;  some  who  seem  to  rush  upon  poverty 
with  the  same  eagerness  with  which  others  avoid  it,  wbo 
see  their  revenues  hourly  lessened,  and  the  estates  which 
they  inherit  from  their  ancestors  mouldering  away,  without 
resolution  to  change  their  course  of  life ;  wbo  persevere 
against  all  remonstrance^!,  and  go  forward  with  full  career, 
k  tfaongh  tliey  see  before  them  the  precipice  of  destruction. 
It  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  paper,  to  expostulate  with 
I  .such  as  ruin  their  fortunes  by  expensive  scbemet)  of  build- 
liingfi  and  gardens,  which  ihey  carry  on  with  the  same 
>  vanity  that  prompted  them  to  begin,  choosing,  as  it  happens 
I.  ID  a  thousand  other  cases,  llie  remote  evil  before  the  tighter. 
mA  deferring  the  shame  of  re|»t;nlance  til!  they  incur  the 
ruiseries  of  distress.  Those  for  whom  I  intend  my  present 
admonitions,  are  the  thoughtless,  Ihe  negligent,  and  the 
dissolute,  who  having,  by  the  vitiousness  of  their  own  in- 
otinations,  or  the  seducements  of  alluring  companions,  been 
engaged  in  habits  of  expense,  and  accustomed  to  move  in 
a  certain  round  of  pleasures  dis proportioned  to  their  con- 
dition, are  without  power  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
enchantments  of  custom,  avoid  thought  because  they  know 
it  will  be  painful,  and  continue  from  day  to  day,  and  from 
month  to  month.  1o  anticipate  their  revenues,  and  sink 
every  hour  deeper  into  the  gulfs  of  usury  and  extortion. 

This  fully  has  less  claim  to  pity,  because  it  cannot  be 
imputed  to  the  vehemence  of  sudden  passion;  nor  can  the 

I  mischief  which  it  produces  be  extenuated  as  the  elfect  of 
any  single  act,  which  rage,  or  desire,  might  execute  before 
there  could  be  time  for  an  appettl  to  reason.  These  men 
are  advancing  towards  misery  by  soft  approaches,  and 
destroying  themselves,  not  by  the  violence  of  a  blow,  which. 
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when  ouce  g^ven,  can  never  be  recalled,  but  by  a  slow  poi- 
son, hourly  repeated,  and  obstinately  continued. 

This  conduct  is  so  absurd  when  it  is  examined  by  tbe 
unprejudiced  eye  of  rational  judgment,  that  nothing  but 
experience  could  evince  its  possibility;  yet,  absurd  as  it  is, 
the  sudden  fall  of  some  families,  and  the  sudden  rise  of 
others,  prove  it  to  be  common,  and  every  year  sees  many 
wretches  reduced  to  contempt  and  want,  by  their  cosdy 
sacrifices  to  pleasure  and  vanity. 

It  is  the  fate  of  almost  every  passion,  when  it  has  passed 
the  bounds  which  nature  prescribes,  to  counteract  its  own 
purpose.  Too  much  rage  hinders  the  warriour  from  cir- 
cumspection, too  much  eagerness  of  profit  hurts  the  credit 
of  the  trader,  too  much  ardour  takes  away  from  the  lover 
that  easiness  of  address  with  which  ladies  are  delighted. 

Thus  extravagance,  though  dictated  by  vanity,  and  in- 
cited by  voluptuousness,  seldom  procures  ultimately  either 
applause  or  pleasure. 

If  praise  be  jusUy  estimated  by  the  character  of  those 
from  whom  it  is  received,  little  satisfaction  will  be  given 
to  the  spendthrift  by  the  encomiums  which  he  purchases. 
For  who  are  they  that  animate  him  in  his  pursuits,  but 
young  men,  thoughtless  and  abandoned  like  himself,  un- 
acquainted with  all  on  which  the  wisdom  of  nations  has  im- 
pressed the  stamp  of  excellence,  and  devoid  alike  of  know- 
ledge and  of  virtue  I  fiy  whom  is  his  profusion  praised,  but 
by  wretches  who  consider  him  as  subservient  to  their  pur- 
poses. Sirens  that  entice  him  to  shipwreck,  and  Cyclops 
that  are  gaping  to  devour  him. 

Every  man,  whose  knowledge  or  whose  virtue  can  give 
value  to  his  opinion,  looks  with  scorn,  or  pity,  neither  of 
which  can  afford  much  gratification  to  pride,  on  him  whom 
the  panders  of  luxury  have  drawn  into  the  circle  of  their 
influence,  and  whom  he  sees  parcelled  out  among  the  dif- 
ferent ministers  of  folly,  and  about  to  be  torn  to  pieces  by 
tailors  and  jockeys,  vintners  and  attorneys,  who  at  once  rob 
and  ridicule  him,  and  who  are  secretly  triumphing  over 
his  weakness,  when  they  present  new  incitements  to  his 
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own  expectation,  by  following  Ibe  train  ofa  lucky  thought; 
learning  would  reject  every  new  notioa,  for  fear  of  being 
entangled  in  consequences  which  she  could  not  foresee, 
and  was  often  hindered,  by  her  caution,  from  pressing  her 
advantages,  and  subduing  her  opponent. 

Both  hud  prejudices,  which,  in  some  degree,  hindered 
(heir  progress  towards  perfection,  and  left  them  open  to 
attacks.  Novelty  was  the  darling  of  wit,  and  antiquity 
of  learning.  To  wit,  all  that  was  new  was  specious;  to 
learning,  whatever  was  ancient  was  venerable.    Wit,  how- 

Ievcr,  seldom  failed  to  divert  those  whom  he  could  not 
convince,  and  to  convince  was  not  often  his  ambition; 
Jearuing  always  supported  her  opinion  with  so  many  col- 
lateral truths,  that,  when  the  cituse  was  decided  against 
lier,  her  arguments  were  remembered  with  admiration. 
Nothing  was  more  common,  on  either  side,  than  to  quit 
'fiieir  proper  characters,  and  to  hope  for  a  complete  con- 
quest by  the  use  of  the  weapons  which  had  been  employed 
against  them.  Wit  would  sometimes  labour  a  syllogism, 
,Uid  teiirning  distort  her  features  with  a  jest  ;  but  they 
always  suffered  by  the  experin^ent,  and  betrayed  them- 
felves  to  confutation  or  contempt.  The  seriousness  of 
wit  was  without  dignity,  and  the  merriment  of  learning 
without  vivacity. 

Their  contests,  by  long  continuance,  grew  at  last  im- 
portant, and  the  divinities  broke  into  parties.  Wit  was 
taken  into  protection  of  the  laughter-loving  Venus,  had  a 
retinue  allowed  him  of  smiles  and  jests,  and  was  often 
permitted  to  dance  among  the  graces.  Learning  still 
continued  the  favourite  of  Miuerva,  and  seldom  went  out 
of  her  palace  without  a  train  of  the  severer  virtues,  chas- 
tity, temperance,  fortitude,  and  labour.  Wit,  cohabiting 
with  malice,  had  a  son  named  satire,  who  followed  him, 
carrying  a  qniver  filled  with  poisoned  arrows,  which, 
-  where  they  once  drew  blood,  could  by  no  skill  ever  be  ex- 
tracted. These  arrows  he  frequently  shot  at  learning, 
when  she  was  most  earnestly  or  usefully  employed,  en- 
gaged in  abstruse  inquiries,  or  giving  instructions  to  her 
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followers.  Minerva^  therefore,  deputed  criticism  to  her 
aid,  who  generally  broke  the  point  of  satire's  arrows, 
turned  them  aside,  or  retorted  them  on  himself. 

Jupiter  was  at  last  angry  that  the  peace  of  the  heavenly 
regions  should  be  in  perpetual  danger  of  violation,  and  re- 
solved to  dismiss  these  troublesome  antagonists  to  the 
lower  world.  Hither,  therefore,  they  came,  and  carried  on 
their  ancient  quarrel  among  mortals,  nor  was  either  long 
without  zealous  votaries.  Wit,  by  his  gaiety,  captivated 
the  young ;  and  learning,  by  her  authority,  influenced  the 
old.  Their  power  quickly  appeared  by  very  eminent  ef- 
fects ;  theatres  were  built  for  the  reception  of  wit,  and 
colleges  endowed  for  the  residence  of  learning.  Each 
party  endeavoured  to  outvie  the  other  in  cost  and  mag^- 
ficence,  and  to  propagate  an  opinion,  that  it  was  neces- 
sary, from  the  first  entrance  into  life,  to  enlist  in  one  of 
the  factions ;  and  that  none  could  hope  for  the  regard  of 
either  divinity,  who  had  once  entered  the  temple  of  the 
rival  power. 

There  were,  indeed,  a  class  of  mortals,  by  whom  wit 
and  learning  were  equally  disregarded :  these  were  the 
devotees  of  Plutus,  the  god  of  riches ;  among  these  it  sel- 
dom happened  that  the  gaiety  of  wit  could  raise  a  smile, 
or  the  eloquence  of  learning  procure  attention.  In  re- 
venge of  this  contempt  they  agreed  to  incite  their  follow- 
ers against  them ;  but  the  forces  that  were  sent  on  those 
expeditions  frequently  betrayed  their  trust ;  and,  in  con- 
tempt of  the  orders  which  they  had  received,  flattered  the 
rich  in  publick,  while  they  scorned  them  in  their  hearts ; 
and  when,  by  this  treachery,  they  had  obtained  the  favour 
of  Plutus,  affected  to  look  with  an  air  of  superiority  on 
those  who  still  remained  in  the  service  of  wit  and  learn- 
ing. 

Disgusted  with  these  desertions,  the  two  rivals,  at  the 
same  time,  petitioned  Jupiter  for  readmission  to  their  na- 
tive habitations.  Jupiter  thundered  on  the  right  hand, 
and  they  prepared  to  obey  the  happy  summons.  Wit 
readily  spread  his  wings  and  soared  aloft,  but  not  being 
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forced  upoD  them  by  experience, 
rithout  long  (leiliicttons  or  deep  researches,  I  am  JDcliDed 
to  believe  that  this  distribution  of  respect  i.s  not  without 
aome  agreemeDt  with  the  nature  of  things  ;  and  ihat  in  the 
faults,  which  are  thus  invested  with  extraordinary  privi- 
leges,  there  are  generally  some  latent  principles  of  merit, 
some  possibilities  of  future  virtue,  which  may,  by  degrees, 
break  from  ubstruution,  and  by  time  and  opportunity  be 
brought  ioto  act. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  ao  axiom,  that  it  is  more  easy 

■  to  lake  away  superfluities  (haD  to  supply  defects;   and, 
tiierefore,  he  that  is  culpable,  because  he  has  passed  the 
middle  point  of  virtue,  is  always  accounted  a  fairer  object 
of  hope,  than  he  who  fails  by  falling  short.     The  one  has 
all  that  perfection  requires,  and  more,  but  the  excess  may 
be  easily  retrenched ;  the  other  wants  the  qualities  requisite 
to  excellence,  and  who  can  tell  how  he  shall  obtain  them  '. 
We  are  certain  that  the  horse  may  be  taught  to  keep  pace 
with  his  fellows,  whose  fault  is  that  he  leaves  them  bebiud. 
We  know  tbfil  &  few  strokes  of  the  axe  will  lop  A  cedar; 
but  what  arts  of  cultivation  can  elevate  a  shnib  '. 
^^^        To  walk  with  circumspeclion  and  steadiness  in  the  right 
^^L  path,  at  an  equal  distance  between  the  extremes  of  errour, 
^^B  ought  to  be  the  constant  endeavour  of  every  reasonable 
^^B    being;    nor  can  I  think  those   teachers  of  moral  wisdom 
much  to  be  honoured  as  benefactors  to  mankind,  who  are 
always  enlarging  upon  the  difficulty  of  our  duties,  and  pro- 
viding rather  excuses  for  vice,  than  incentives  to  virtue. 
But,  since  to  most  it  will  happen  often,  and  to  all  some- 
.  times,  that  there  will  be  a  deviation  towards  one  side  or 

I  the  other,  we  ought  always  to  employ  our  vigilance,  with 
most  Btlentiou,  on  that  enemy  from  which  there  is  the 
greatest  danger,  and  to  stray,  if  we  must  stray,  towards 
those  parts  from  whence  we  may  quickly  and  easily  returu. 
Among  other  opposite  qualities  of  the  mind,  which  may 
became  dangerous,  though  in  different  degrees,  I  have 
*ften  had  occasion  to  consider  ihe  contrary  effects  of  pre- 
Bnmption  and  despondency ;  of  heady  confidence,  which 
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promises  victory  without  contest,  and  heartless  pasillanim- 
ity,  which  shrinks  back  from  the  thought  of  great  under- 
takings, confounds  difficulty  with  impossibility,  and  con- 
siders all  advancement  towards  any  new  attainment  as 
irreversibly  prohibited. 

Presumption  will  be  easily  corrected.  Every  experiment 
will  teach  caution,  and  miscarriages  will  hourly  show,  that 
attempts  are  not  always  rewarded  with  success.  The  most 
precipitate  ardour  will,  in  time,  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
methodical  gradation  and  preparatory  measures ;  and  the 
most  daring  confidence  be  convinced,  that  neither  merit 
nor  abilities  can  command  events. 

It  is  the  advantage  of  vehemence  and  activity,  that  they 
are  always  hastening  to  their  own  reformation;  because 
they  incite  us  to  try  whether  our  expectations  are  well 
grounded,  and,  therefore,  detect  the  deceits  which  they  are 
apt  to  occasion.  But  timidity  is  a  disease  of  the  mind 
more  obstinate  and  fatal ;  for  a  man  once  persuaded  that 
any  impediment  is  insuperable,  has  given  it,  with  respect 
to  himself,  that  strength  and  weight  which  it  had  not  be- 
fore. He  can  scarcely  strive  with  vigour  and  perseverance, 
when  he  has  no  hope  of  gaining  the  victory ;  and  since  he 
never  will  try  his  strength,  can  never  discover  the  unrea- 
sonableness of  his  fears. 

There  is  often  to  be  found  in  men  devoted  to  literature 
a  kind  of  intellectual  cowardice,  which,  whoever  converses 
much  among  them,  may  observe  frequently  to  depress  the 
alacrity  of  enterprise,  and,  by  consequence,  to  retard  the 
improvement  of  science.  They  have  annexed  to  every 
species  of  knowledge  some  chimerical  character  of  terrour 
and  inhibition,  which  they  transmit,  without  much  reflection, 
from  one  to  another ;  they  first  fright  themselves,  and  then 
propagate  the  panick  to  their  scholars  and  acquaintance. 
One  study  is  inconsistent  with  a  lively  imagination,  another 
with  a  solid  judgment :  one  is  improper  in  the  early  parts 
of  life,  another  requires  so  much  time,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
attempted  at  an  advanced  age ;  one  is  dry  and  contracts  the 
sentiments,  another  is  difixise  and  overburdens  the  memory ; 
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power  can  be  equal  to  his  will.  I  was  forced  to  proceed  bv 
slow  degrees,  and  to  purchase  what  chance  or  kindoess 
happened  to  present,  t  did  nol,  however,  proceed  witlioul 
some  design,  or  imitate  the  indiscretion  of  those,  who  befrin 
a  thousand  collections,  and  finish  none.  Having  been  itl- 
ways  a  lover  of  geography,  I  determined  to  collect  the 
maps  drawn  in  the  rude  and  barbarous  times,  bel'ure  any 
regular  surveys,  or  just  observations ;  and  have,  at  a  great 
pense,  brought  together  a  vahime,  in  which,  perhaps,  not 
a  single  country  is  laid  down  aucording  to  its  true  situation, 
and  by  which  he  that  desires  to  know  the  errouraoftbe 
ancient  geographers  may  be  amply  informed. 

But  my  ruling  passion  is  patriotism',  my  chief  care  has 
been  to  procure  the  products  of  our  own  country  ;  and  as 
Alfred  received  the  tribute  of  the  Welsh  in  wolves'  heads, 
I  allowed  my  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  in  butterflies,  till 
I  had  exhausted  the  papilionaceous  tribe.  I  then  directed 
them  to  the  pursuit  of  other  nnimals,  and  obtained,  by  Ibis 
easy  method,  most  of  the  grubs  and  insects,  which  land, 
ftlr.  or  water,  can  supply.  I  have  three  species  ofeurlh- 
worms  not  known  to  the  iiatiirBlists,  have  discovered  a  new 
ephemera,  and  can  show  four  wasps  that  were  taken  torpid 
in  their  winter  quarters.  I  have,  from  my  own  ground, 
the  longest  blade  of  grass  upon  record,  and  once  accepted, 
as  a  half-year's  rent  for  a  lietd  of  wheat,  an  ear  containing 
more  grains  than  had  been  seen  before  upon  a  single  stem. 
One  of  my  tenants  so  much  neglected  his  own  iuterest, 
as  (o  supply  me,  in  a  whole  summer,  with  only  two  horse- 
flies, and  those  of  little  more  than  the  common  siv^;  and 
I  was  upon  the  brink  of  seizing  for  arrears,  when  Ins  good 
fortune  threw  a  white  mole  in  his  way,  for  which  he  was 
not  onlv  forgiven,  but  rewarded. 

These,  however,  were  petty  acquisitions,  and  made  at 
small  expense  ;  nor  should  I  have  ventured  to  rank  myself 
among  the  virtuosi  without  better  claims.  I  have  suffered 
nothing  worthy  the  regard  of  a  wise  man  to  escape  ray 
notice.  I  have  ransacked  the  old  and  the  new  world,  and 
been  equally  attentive  to  past  ages  and  the  present. 
R.  1. 
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the  illastration  of  ancient  history,  I  can  show  a  marble,  of 
which  the  inscription,  though  it  is  not  now  legible,  appears, 
from  some  broken  remains  of  the  letters,  to  have  been 
Tuscan,  and,  therefore,  probably  engraved  before  the  foan- 
dation  of  Rome.  I  have  two  pieces  of  porphyry  found 
among  the  ruins  of  Ephesus,  and  three  letters  broken  off 
by  a  learned  traveller  from  the  monuments  of  Persepolis ; 
a  piece  of  stone  which  paved  the  Areopagus  of  Athens^ 
and  a  plate  without  figures  or  characters,  which  was  found 
at  Corinth,  and  which  I,  therefore,  believe  to  be  that  metal 
which  was  once  valued  before  gold.  I  have  sand  gathered 
out  of  the  Granicus ;  a  fragment  of  Trajan's  bridge  over 
the  Danube ;  some  of  the  mortar  which  cemented  the  water- 
course of  Tarquin ;  a  horseshoe  broken  on  the  Flaminian 
way ;  and  a  turf  with  five  daisies  dug  from  the  field  of 
Pharsalia. 

I  do  not  wish  to  raise  the  envy  of  unsuccessful  collec- 
tors, by  too  pompous  a  display  of  my  scientifick  wealth, 
but  cannot  forbear  to  observe,  that  there  are  few  regions 
of  the  globe  which  are  not  honoured  with  some  memorial 
in  my  cabinets.  The  Persian  mouarchs  are  said  to  have 
boasted  the  greatness  of  their  empire,  by  being  served  at 
their  tables  with  drink  from  the  Ganges  and  the  Danube. 
I  can 'show  one  vial,  of  which  the  water  was  formerly  an 
icicle  on  the  crags  of  Caucasus,  and  another  that  contains 
what  once  was  snow  on  the  top  of  Atlas ;  in  a  third  is  dew 
brushed  from  jt  banana  in  the  gardens  of  Ispahan ;  and,  in 
another,  brine  that  has  rolled  in  the  Pacifick  ocean.  I 
flatter  myself  that  I  am  writing  to  a  man  who'  will  rejoice 
at  the  honour  which  my  labours  have  procured  to  my  coun- 
try ;  and  therefore  I  shall  tell  you  that  Britain  can,  by  my 
care,  boast  of  a  snail  that  has  crawled  upon  the  wall  of 
China ;  a  humming  bird  which  an  American  princess  wore 
in  her  ear ;  the  tooth  of  an  elephant  which  carried  the  queen 
of  Siam ;  the  skin  of  an  ape  that  was  kept  in  the  palace  of 
the  great  mogul ;  a  riband  that  adorned  one  of  the  maids 
of  a  Turkish  sultana ;  and  a  cimeter  once  wielded  by  a 
soldier  of  Abas  the  great. 
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I  and  invited  to  spread  her  inlluence  from  province  lu  pro- 
vince, now  round  that  wherever  she  came  she  must  force 
htr  passag;e.  Every  intellect  was  precluded  hy  prejudice, 
and  everj  heart  preoccupied  by  passion.  She  indeed  ad- 
vanced, but  she  advanced  slowly  ;  and  often  lost  the  con- 

,  ((uests  which  she  left  behind  her,  by  sudden  insurrections 
of  the  appetites,  that  shook  off  their  allegiance,  and  rang'ed 
themselves  again  under  the  banner  of  her  enemy. 

Truth,  however,  did  not  grow  weaker  by  the  struggle, 
for  her  vigour  was  unconquerable ;  yet  she  was  provoked 
to  see  herself  thus  halTled  and  impeded  by  an  enemy,  whom 
she  looked  on  with  contempt,  and  who  had  no  adviintago 
but  such  as  she  owed  to  inconstancy,  weakuess,  and  artifice. 
She,  therefore,  in  the  anger  of  disappointment,  called  upon 
her  father  Jupiter  to  reestablisli  her  in  the  skies,  and  leave 
mankind  to  the  disorder  and  misery  which  they  deserved, 
by  submitting  willingly  to  the  usurpation  of  falsehood. 

Jupiter  compassionated  the  world  too  much  to  grant  her 
request,  yet  was  williug  to  ease  her  labours  and  mitigate 
faer  vexatit>n.  He  commanded  her  to  consult  the  muses 
by  what  methods  she  might  obtain  an  easier  reception,  and 
reign  without  the  toil  of  incessant  war.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered, that  she  obstructed  her  own  progress  by  the  se- 
verity of  her  aspect,  and  the  solemnity  of  her  dictates ;  and 
that  men  would  never  willingly  admit  her  till  they  ceased  to 
fear  her,  since  by  giving  themselves  up  to  falsehood,  they 
seldom  make  any  sacritice  of  their  ease  or  pleasure,  be- 

^  cause  she  took  the  shape  that  was  most  engaging,  and  al- 
ways suffered  herself  to  be  dressed  and  painted  by  desire. 

I  The  muses  wove,  in  the  loom  of  Pullas,  a  louse  and 
changeable  robe,  like  that  in  which  falsehood  captivated 
her  admirers;  with  this  they  invested  truth,  and  named 

1  her  fiction.     She  now  went  out  again  to  conquer  with  more 

I  success ;  for  when  she  demanded  entrance  of  the  passions, 
they  often  mistook  her  for  falsehood,  and  delivered  up 
their  ctiurge  :  but  when  she  had  once  taken  possession,  she 
was  Koou  disrobed  by  reasou,  and  shone  out,  in  her  origi- 

I   Hal  form,  with  native  effulgence  and  resistless  dignity. 
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FcKunda  eu/pc  Ursula  nuptia* 
Primum  inquinavere,  et  genus,  et  domes, 
Hocfonte  derivata  eludes 

Inpatriam  populunupu  Jluxit .  HoR.  Lib.  iii.  Od.  vi.  17. 

Fruitful  of  crimes,  this  age  first  staio'd 

llieir  hapless  offspring,  and  profanM 

The  nuptial  bed ;  from  whence  the  woes, 

Which  various  and  unnumber'd  rose 

From  this  polluted  fountain  head, 

O'er  Rome  and  o'er  the  nations  spread.  Francis. 

The  reader  is  indebted  for  this  day*s  entertainment  to  an 
author  from  whom  the  age  has  received  greater  favoors, 
who  has  enlarged  the  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and 
taught  the  passions  to  move  at  the  command  of  virtue. 

TO  the  rambler. 

8IR, 

When  the  Spectator  was  first  published  in  single 
papers,  it  gave  me  so  much  pleasure,  that  it  is  one  of  the 
favourite  amusements  of  my  age  to  recollect  it ;  and  when 
I  reflect  on  the  foibles  of  those  times,  as  described  in  that 
useful  work,  and  compare  them  with  the  vices  now  reign- 
ing among  us,  I  cannot  but  wish  that  you  would  oftener 
take  cognizance  of  the  manners  of  the  better  half  of  the 
human  species,  that  if  your  precepts  and  observations  be 
carried  down  to  posterity,  the  Spectators  may  show  to  the 
rising  generation  what  were  the  fashionable  follies  of  their 
grandmothers,  the  Rambler  of  their  mothers,  and  that  from 
both  they  may  draw  instruction  and  warning. 

When  I  read  those  Spectators  which  took  notice  of  the 
misbehaviour  of  young  women  at  church,  by  which  they 
vainly  hope  to  attract  admirers,  I  used  to  pronounce  such 
forward  young  women  Seekers,  in  order  to  distingnish 
them,  by  a  mark  of  infamy,  from  those  who  had  patience 
and  decency  to  stay  till  they  were  sought. 

But  I  have  lived  to  see  such  a  change  in  the  manners  of 
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which,  however  merited,  or  however  sincere,  sfaal),  after  ■ 
few  moments,  be  heard  no  more.  JH 

Tn  those  hours  of  seriousness  and  wisdom,  nothing  Bj>^| 
peared  to  raise  his  spirits,  or  gladden  his  heart,  but  llie  re^| 
collection  of  nets  of  goodness;  nor  to  excite  his  attention, 
but  some  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  the  duties  of  n;- 
ligiou.  Every  thing  that  terminated  on  this  side  of  the 
g^ve  was  received  with  coldness  and  indifference,  and  re- 
garded rather  in  consequence  of  the  habit  of  valuing  it. 
than  from  any  opinion  that  it  deserved  value;  it  had  little 
more  prevalence  over  his  mind  than  a  bubble  that  was  now 
broken,  a  dream  from  which  he  was  awake.  His  whole 
powers  were  engrossed  by  the  consideration  of  another 
state,  and  all  conversation  was  tedious,  that  had  not  some 
tendency  to  disengage  him  from  human  affairs,  and  open 
bis  prospects  into  futurity. 

It  is  now  past,  we  have  closed  his  eyes,  and  heard  him 
breathe  the  groan  of  expiration.  At  the  sight  of  this  last 
conflict,  I  felt  a  sensation  never  Itnown  to  me  before;  a 
confusion  of  passions,  nn  nwfitl  stillness  of  sorrow,  a  gloomy 
lerrour  withont  a  name.  The  thoughts  that  entered  my 
soul  were  too  strong  to  he  diverted,  and  too  piercing  to  he 
endured  ;  but  such  violence  cannot  be  lasting,  the  storm 
subsided  in  a  short  time,  I  wept,  retired,  and  grew  calm. 

1  have  from  that  time  frequently  revolved  in  my  mind, 
the  effects  which  the  observation  of  death  produces,  in 
those  who  are  not  wholly  without  the  power  and  use  of  re- 
flection; for,  hy  far  the  greater  part,  it  is  wholly  unregarded. 
Their  friends  and  their  enemies  sink  into  the  grave  without 
raising  any  uncommon  emotion,  or  reminding  them  that 
they  are  themselves  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  that 
ihey  must  soon  plunge  into  a  gulf  of  eternity. 

It  seems  to  me  remarkable  that  death  increases  our 
veneration  for  the  good,  aud  extenuates  our  hatred  of  the 
had.  Those  virtues  which  once  we  envied,  as  Horace  ob- 
serves, because  they  eclipsed  our  own,  can  now  no  longer 
obstruct  our  reputation,  and  we  have  therefore  no  interest 
to  suppress  their  praise.   Tlial  wickedness,  which  we  feared 
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for  its  malignity,  is  now  become  impotent,  and  ( 
whose  nmiie  tilled  us  with  alarm,  aod  ra|;e,  and  iadignlita. 
can  at  last  be  considered  only  with  pilv,  or  oootempt. 

When  a  IViend  is  carried  to  his  grave,  we  at  one*  M 
encnses  for  every  weakness,  and  pnlliationi^  of  every  fiwH; 
we  recollect  a  thousand  endearmenls.  wbich  befoiv  gliU 
off  our  minds  without  impression,  a  thousand  farOHn  on- 
paid,  a  thousand  duties  unperformed,  and  wisb>  vaiotTwiA 
for  his  return,  not  so  much  that  we  may  receive,  M  ikH 
we  may  bestow  happiness,  and  recompense  ibat  IttAdim 
which  before  we  never  understood. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  to  a  raiud  well  instracted,  a  Bton 
painful  occurrence,  than  the  death  of  one  whon  we  hwe 
injured  without  reparation.  Our  crime  seems  now  im- 
trievable,  it  is  indelibly  recorded,  and  the  8tainp  of  (ft 
is  fixed  upon  it.  We  consider,  with  the  moat  afflicti« 
anguish,  the  pain  which  we  have  given,  and  now  cunoi 
alleviate,  and  the  losses  wbich  we  have  caused,  and  dov 
cannot  repair. 

Of  the  same  kind  are  the  emotiotis  wbich  the  dpalh  irf 
an  emulator  or  competitor  produces.  Whoever  had  quali- 
ties to  alarm  our  jenloiiBy,  had  excellence  to  deserve  oar 
fondness ;  and  to  whatever  ardour  of  opposition  inlen-^l 
may  inflame  us,  no  man  ever  outlived  an  enerov.  wfaoa 
he  did  not  then  wish  to  huve  made  a  friend.  TboF«  who  are 
versed  in  literary  history  know,  that  the  elder  Scaligerw« 
the  redoubted  antagonist  of  Cardan  and  Erasmus;  vet  at 
the  death  of  each  of  his  great  rivals  he  relented,  aw 
plained  that  they  were  snatched  away  from  him  befc 
ciliation  was  completed: 

trtiam  tnnreni^    Ak.'  ^uld  ne  tinipiii.  Erasnt, 


And  to 


died) 


aRdM|^_ 

1 


i^ 


Such  are  the  sentiments  with  which  we  finally  review  tlif 
effects  of  passion,  but  which  we  sometimes  delay  till  ve 
can  no  longer  rectify  our  errours.  Let  us,  therefore,  make 
haste  to  do  what  we  shall  certiiiiily  at  last  wish  fo  have  don^ ; 


f  pnaofie*  of  jaAf;meol  and  ■»»»■—■  of 
,  h;  «lueli  I  «M  enabted  to  draw  apoa  njraelf 
J  regard  in  every  plac«  of  concoiirM  or  pleMare. 
n  w»  tbe  frral  rale  of  approlMiMm,  my  renurka 
■»bered  by  Ibone  wbo  devrrd  ibe  McoDd  det;ree 
^Of  (mbs,  ny  ai«n  mm  aiadted,  my  drew  wa«  initaled,  ny 
btlcn  w«re  bM(d«d  from  ntw  fanilT  to  ancrther.  and  read 
by  tboM!  irb»  cof>i«d  fbem  aa  sent  to  thcni»elTet ;  m*  visits 
mutt!  noltciled  aa  bonoont,  and  niultjlade«  boouted  of  an 
inlinaey  wilb  Meliaaa.  wbo  bad  oalv  »e^a  me  bv  accideat, 
M>d  wboM  fainilianty  bad  nevtr  proceeded  bevond  ibe 
Mtebangro  (^  *  eomplim«nt.  or  return  of  a  rourtt^T- 

I  ahall  make  no  sernple  of  coafeuing  that  I  waa  pleaaed 
wilb  tbia  anirf.mi]  venn^tion,  becanse  I  alv^a  conndered 
H  a«  pakl  to  my  intriniicii  qaalitiet  and  inwparable  merit. 
wkI  very  Mwily  penuaded  nyaelf  tbat  fortone  bad  no  pan 
in  my  auperiorfly.  Wben  I  looked  upon  my  glaa*.  I  saw 
yanlb  and  beauty,  with  bralth  that  might  ^e  me  reaaoa 
lo  bopo  Uicir  <:o»tinuan<?4> ;  when  I  examined  my  mind,  I 
fmiiHl  MjmtT  •Ircnf'th  of  jiiilK'n*'"^-  ^'■^  fertility  of  faney: 
and  Wfw  told  thai  every  uction  was  grace,  and  tbal  every 
.  •eol^nl  wu*  pentuanion. 

In  Ibia  manner  my  life  pawed  like  a  coatinDal  triumpb. 

I'Miiidal  atclHrnulinns,  and  envy,  and  courtship,  and  caresses: 

W4o  plvnae  Meliaia  was  the  general  ambition,  and  evenp- 

f  IratNffem  of  artful  flallery  wan  practised  upon  me.    To  be 

,  flattered  is  ffraterul,  rvt-n  when  we  know  that  our  praises 

HO  not  Imlieved  by  lho<ie  who  pronoance  them  ;  for  ihey 

prove,  at  least,  our  power,  and  show  tbat  onr  favour  ta 

*  valued,  *inr«  it  i*  prircba«ed  by  the  meanness  of  falsehood. 

'  Bel.  perhaps,  the  llatierer  is  not  often  detected,  for  an 

jMfu^al  mind  Is  not  apt  to  suspect,  and  no  one  exerts  tbe 

wer  of  discernment  with   much  vigonr  when   self-love 

fiivuura  (he  der^ejl. 

The  number  of  Bdori>fs,  and  the  perpetual  distraction  of 

I  ny  thoUf(h(s  by  new   schemes  of  pleasure,  prevented   me 

I  lisleninx  to  any  of  those  who  crowd  in  multitudes  to 

|4vH  Kirls  ailviufi,  and  kepi  me  unmarried  and  nnenffaged 
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to  my  twenty-seventh  year,  when,  as  I  was  towering  in  all 
the  pride  of  uncontested  excellency,  with  a  face  yet  little 
impaired,  and  a  mind  hourly  improving,  the  failure  of  a 
fund,  in  which  my  money  was  placed,  reduced  me  to  a 
frugal  competency,  which  allowed  little  beyond  neatness 
and  independence. 

I  bore  the  diminution  of  my  riches  without  any  outrages 
of  sorrow,  or  pusillanimity  of  dejection.  Indeed  I  did  not 
know  how  much  I  had  lost,  for  having  always  heard  and 
thought  more  of  my  wit  and  beauty,  than  of  my  fortune,  it 
did  not  suddenly  enter  my  imagination,  that  Melissa  could 
sink  beneath  her  established  rank,  while  her  form  and  her 
mind  continued  the  same;  that  she  could  cease  to  raise 
admiration  but  by  ceasing  to  deserve  it,  or  feel  any  stroke 
but  from  the  hand  of  time. 

It  was  in  my  power  to  have  concealed  the  loss,  and  to 
have  married,  by  continuing  the  same  appearance,  with  all 
the  credit  of  my  original  fortune ;  but  I  was  not  so  far  sunk 
in  my  own  esteem,  as  to  submit  to  the  baseness  of  fraud,  or 
to  desire  any  other  recommendation  than  sense  and  virtue. 
I,  therefore,  dismissed  my  equipage,  sold  those  ornaments 
which  were  become  unsuitable  to  my  new  condition,  and 
appeared  among  those  with  whom  I  used  to  converse  with 
less  glitter,  but  with  equal  spirit. 

I  found  myself  received  at  every  visit,  with  sorrow  be- 
yond what  is  naturally  felt  for  calamities  in  which  we  have 
no  part,  and  was  entertained  with  condolence  and  consola- 
tion so  frequently  repeated,  that  my  friends  plainly  con- 
sulted rather  their  own  gratification,  than  my  relief.  Some 
from  that  time  refused  my  acquaintance,  and  forbore,  with- 
out any  provocation,  to  repay  my  visits ;  some  visited  me, 
but  after  a  longer  interval  than  usual,  and  every  return 
was  still  with  more  delay ;  nor  did  any  of  my  female  ac- 
quaintances fail  to  introduce  the  mention  of  my  misfor- 
tunes, to  compare  my  present  and  former  condition,  to  tell 
me  how  much  it  must  trouble  me  to  want  the  splendour 
which  I  became  so  well,  to  look  at  pleasures  which  I  had 
formerly  enjoyed,  and  to  sink  to  a  level  with  those  by 
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fathor  still  retained  some  authority  in  the  stables,  aocl, 
^nv  and  then,  after  a  supernumerary  bottle,  broke  a 
■ooking-glass  or  china  dish  to  prove  his  sovereignty,  the 
whole  course  of  the  year  was  regulated  by  her  direction, 
<h«  servants  received  from  her  all  their  orders,  and  the 
lenants  were  continued  or  dismissed  at  her  discretion. 
»  She,  therefore,  thought  herself  entitled  to  the  superin- 
itendence  of  her  son's  education;  and  when  my  father,  at 
i-the  instigation  of  the  parson,  faintly  proposed  that  I  should 
►be  sent  to  school,  very  positively  told  him,  that  she  should 
not  suffer  so  fine  a  child  to  be  rutjied  ;  that  she  never 
knew  any  boys  at  a  gramoinr- school  that  could  come  into 
a  room  without  blushing,  or  sit  at  table  without  some  awk- 
ward uneasiness;  that  they  were  nlways  putting  themselves 
into  danger  by  boisterouM  plays,  or  vitiating  their  be- 
haviour with  mean  company,  and  that,  for  her  part,  she 
would  rather  follow  me  to  the  grave,  than  see  me  tear  my 
clothes,  aud  hang  down  my  head,  and  sneak  about  with 
dirty  shoes,  and  blotted  fingers,  my  hair  unpowdered,  and 
my  bat  uncocked. 

My  father,  who  had  no  other  end  in  his  proposal  than 
to  appear  wise  and  manly,  soon  acquiesced,  since  I  was 
not  to  live  by  my  learning ;  for,  indeed,  he  bad  known  very 
few  students  that  bad  not  some  stiffness  in  their  manner. 
They,  therefore,  agreed,  that  a  domestick  tutor  should  be 
procured,  and  hired  an  honest  gentleman  of  mean  conver- 
sation and  narrow  sentiments,  but  whom,  having  passed 
the  common  forms  of  literary  education,  they  implicitly 
concluded  qualified  to  teiicb  all  that  was  to  be  learned 
from  a  scholar.  He  thought  himself  sufGciently  exalted 
by  being  placed  at  the  same  table  with  his  pupd,  and  had 
no  other  view  than  to  perpetuate  his  felicity  by  the  utmost 
flexibility  of  submission  to  all  my  mother's  opinions  and 
caprices.  He  frequently  took  away  my  book,  lest  I  should 
mope  with  too  much  application,  charged  me  never  to 
write  without  turning  up  my  ruflles,  and  generally  brushed 
my  coiil  before  he  dismissed  me  into  the  parlour. 

He  had  no  occasion  to  complain  of  too  burdensome  nn 
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employment :  for  my  mother  very  judiciously  considered, 
that  I  was  not  likely  to  grow  politer  in  his  company,  and 
suffered  me  not  to  pass  any  more  time  in  his  apartment 
than  my  lesson  required.  When  I  was  summoned  to  my 
task,  she  enjoined  me  not  to  get  any  of  my  tutor's  ways, 
who  was  seldom  mentioned  before  me  but  for  practices  to 
be  avoided.  I  was  every  moment  admonished  not  to  lean 
.  on  my  chair,  cross  my  legs,  or  swing  my  hands  like  my  tu- 
tor ;  and  once  my  mother  very  seriously  deliberated  upon 
his  total  dismission,  because  I  began,  she  said,  to  learn  his 
manner  of  sticking  on  my  hat,  and  had  his  bend  in  my 
shoulders,  and  his  totter  in  my  gait. 

Such,  however,  was  her  care,  that  I  escaped  all  these 
depravities ;  and  when  I  was  only  twelve  years  old,  had  rid 
myself  of  every  appearance  of  childish  diffidence.  I  was 
celebrated  round  the  country  for  the  petulance  of  my  re- 
marks, and  the  quickness  of  my  replies ;  and  many  a  scho- 
lar, five  years  older  than  myself,  have  I  dashed  into  con- 
fusion by  the  steadiness  of  my  countenance,  silenced  by 
my  readiness  of  repartee,  and  tortured  with  envy  by  the 
address  with  which  I  picked  up  a  fan,  presented  a  snuff- 
box, or  received  an  empty  tea-cup. 

At  fourteen  I  was  completely  skilled  in  all  the  niceties 
of  dress,  and  I  could  not  only  enumerate  all  the  variety  of 
silks,  and  distinguish  the  product  of  a  French  loom,  but 
dart  my  eye  through  a  numerous  company,  and  observe 
every  deviation  from  the  reigning  mode.  I  was  univer- 
sally skilful  in  all  the  changes  of  expensive  finery ;  but  as 
every  one,  they  say,  has  something  to  which  he  is  particu- 
larly born,  was  eminently  knowing  in  Brussels*  lace. 

The  next  year  saw  me  advanced  to  the  trust  and  power 
of  adjusting  the  ceremonial  of  an  assembly.  All  received 
their  partners  from  my  hand,  and  to  me  every  stranger  ap- 
plied for  introduction.  My  heart  now  disdained  the  in- 
structions of  a  tutor,  who  was  rewarded  with  a  small  an- 
nuity for  life,  and  left  me  qualified,  in  my  own  opinion,  to 
govern  myself. 

In  a  short  time  I  came  to  London,  and  as  my  father 
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Treat  scholar  what  the  slyle  was,  He 
told  me  he  vas  afraid  I  should  hardiv  nnderstaiiil  him 
when  he  informed  me,  titat  it  was  the  stated  and  esla- 
hlished  method  of  computing  time.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
liltely  that  I  should  understand  him ;  for  I  never  yet  knew 
time  computed  in  my  life,  nor  can  imagine  why  we  should 

Itw  at  so  mnoh  trouble  to  count  what  we  cannot  keep.  He 
in  not  tell  me  whether  we  are  to  count  the  time  past,  or 
f^  time  to  <'ome;  but  I  have  considered  them  both  by 
pnself,  and  think  it  as  foolish  to  count  time  that  is  ^ne, 
■  money  that  is  spent ;  and  as  for  the  lime  which  is  to 
Bome,  it  only  seems  further  off  by  counting ;  and  therefore, 
vhen  any  pleasure  is  promised  me,  1  always  think  of  the 
time  as  little  as  T  can. 

I  have  since  listened  very  attentively  to  every  one  that 
talked  upon  this  subject,  of  whom  the  greater  part  seem 
not  to  understand  it  better  than  myself;  for  though  they 
often  hint  how  much  the  nation  Las  been  mistaken,  and  re- 
joice that  we  are  at  last  growing  wiser  than  our  ancestors, 
I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  from  them,  that  any 
body  has  died  sooner,  or  been  married  later,  for  counting 
time  wrong;  and,  therefore,  I  began  to  fancy  that  there 
was  a  great  bustle  with  little  consequence. 

At  last,  two  friends  of  my  papa,  Mr.  Cycle,  and  Mr. 
Starlight,  being,  it  seems,  both  of  high  learning,  and  able 
(o  make  an  almanack,  began  to  talk  about  the  new  style. 
Sweet  Mr.  Starlight — I  am  sure  I  shall  love  his  name  as 
;  for  he  told  Cycle  roundly,  with  a  fierce 
lok,  that  we  should  never  be  right  without  a  year  of  con- 
Dear  Mr.  Rambler,  did  you  ever  hear  any  thing 
I  charming .'  a  whole  year  of  confusion !  When  there  has 
teen  a  rout  at  mamma's,  I  have  thought  one  night  of  con- 
Bsion  worth  a  thousand  nights  «f  rest ;  and  if  I  can  but 
e  a.  year  of  confusion,  a  whole  year,  of  cards  in  one  room, 
iid  dancings  in  another,  hero  a  feast,  and  there  a  masque- 
lide,  and  plays,  and  coaches,  and  hurries,  and  messages, 
1  milliners,  and  raps  at  the  door,  and  visits,  and  froltcks, 
1  new  fashions,  I  shall  not  care  what  thev  do  with  the 
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rest  of  the  time,  nor  whether  they  count  it  by  the  old  style 
or  the  new;  for  I  am  resolved  to  break  loose  from  the 
nursery  in  the  tumult,  and  play  my  part  among  the  rest ; 
and  it  will  be  strange  if  I  cannot  get  a  husband  and  a 
chariot  in  the  year  of  confusion. 

Cycle,  who  is  neither  so  young  nor  so  handsome  as  Star- 
light, very  gravely  maintained,  that  all  the  perplexity  may 
be  avoided  by  leaping  over  eleven  days  in  the  reckoning' ; 
and,  indeed,  if  it  should  come  only  to  this,  I  think  the  new 
style  is  a  delightful  thing ;  for  my  mamma  says  I  shall  go 
to  court  when  I  am  sixteen,  and  if  thev  can  but  contrive 
often  to  leap  over  eleven  days  together,  the  months  of  re- 
straint will  soon  be  at  an  end.  It  is  strange,  that  with  all 
the  plots  that  have  been  laid  against  time,  they  could  never 
kill  it  by  act  of  parliament  before.  Dear  sir,  if  you  have 
any  vote  or  interest,  get  them  but  for  once  to  destroy 
eleven  months,  and  then  T  shall  be  as  old  as  some  married 
ladies.  But  this  is  desired  only  if  you  think  they  will  not 
comply  with  Mr.  Starlight's  scheme;  for  nothing  surely 
could  please  me  like  a  year  of  confusion,  when  I  shall  no 
longer  be  fixed  this  hour  to  my  pen,  and  the  next  to  my 
needle,  or  wait  at  home  for  the  dancing-master  one  day, 
and  the  next  for  the  musick -master ;  but  run  from  ball  to 
ball,  and  from  drum  to  drum ;  and  spend  all  my  time  with- 
out tasks,  and  without  account,  and  go  out  without  telling 
whither,  and  come  home  without  regard  to  prescribed 
hours,  or  family  rules. 

I  am,  sir. 

Your  humble  servant, 

Properantia. 

mr.  rambler, 

I  WAS  seized  this  morning  with  an  unusual  pensive- 
ness,  and,  finding  that  books  only  served  to  heighten  it,  took 
a  ramble  into  the  fields,  in  hopes  of  relief  and  invigoration 
from  the  keenness  of  the  air  and  brightness  of  the  sun. 

As  T  wandered  wrapped  up  in  thought,  my  eyes  were 
struck  with  the  hospital  for  the  reception  of  deserted  in- 
fantSy  which  I  surveyed  with  pleasure,  till,  by  a  natural 
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discoverei]  in  securing  me  from  any  appearance  of  danger, 
or  poasibility  of  miscbance.  He  never  failed  to  recom- 
mend caution  to  his  coachman,  or  to  promise  the  waterman 
a  reward  if  he  landed  us  safe  ;  and  always  contrived  to  re- 
turn by  daylight,  for  fear  of  robbers.  This  extraordinary 
solicitude  was  represented  for  a  time  as  the  effect  of  his 

Bleudemess  for  me ;  but  fear  is  too  strong  for  continued  hy- 
pocrisy. 1  soon  discovered  that  Venustulua  bad  the 
bowardice  as  well  as  elegance  of  a  female.  His  imagina- 
tion was  perpetually  clouded  with  terrours,  and  he  could 
scarcely  refrain  from  screams  and  outcries  at  uny  acci- 
dental surprise.  He  durst  not  enter  a  room  if  a  rat  was 
heard  behiud  the  wainscot,  nor  cross  a  field  where  the 
cattle  were  frisking  in  the  sunshine;  the  least  breeze  that 
waved  upon  the  river  was  a  storm,  and  every  clamour  in 
the  street  was  a  cry  of  fire.  I  have  seen  him  lose  Lis 
colour  when  my  squirrel  had  broke  his  chain;  and  was 
forced  to  throw  water  in  his  face  on  the  sudden  entrance 
of  a  black  cat.  Compassion  once  obliged  me  to  drive  away 
with  my  fan,  a  beetle  that  kept  him. in  dititreiss,  and  chide 
otf  a  dog  that  yelped  at  his  heels,  to  which  he  would  gladly 
have  given  up  me  to  facilitate  bis  own  escape.  Women 
naturally  expect  defence  and  protection  from  a  lover  or  a 
husband,  and,  therefore,  you  will  not  think  me  culpable  in 
refusing  a  wretch,  who  would  have  burdened  life  with  un- 

P  accessary  fears,  and  down  to  me  for  that  succour  which  it 
Tas  bis  duly  to  have  given. 

My  next  lover  was  Fungoso,  Ihe  son  of  a  stockjobber, 
whose  visits  my  friends,  by  the  importunity  of  persuasion, 
prevailed  upon  me  to  allow.     Fungoso  was  no  very  suit- 
■llble  companion  ;  for  having  been  bred  in  a  counting-bouse, 
e  spoke  a  language  unintelligible  in  any  other  place.    He 
\  no  desire  of  any  reputation  but  that  of  an  acute  prog- 
bosticalor  of  the  changes  in  the  funds  ;  nor  had  any  means 
I  of  raising  merriment,  but  by  telling  how  somebody  was 
^overreached  in  a  bargain  by  bis  father.     He  was,  however, 
k  youth  of  great  sobriety  and  prudence,  and  frequently  in- 
nrmed  us  how  carefully  he  would  improve  my  fortune.    1 
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was  not  io  haste  to  conclnde  the  match,  but  was  so  much 
awed  by  my  parents,  that  I  durst  not  dismiss  him,  and 
might,  perhaps,  have  been  doomed  for  ever  to  the  grossaess 
of  pedlary,  and  the  jargon  of  usury,  had  not  a  fraud  been 
discovered  in  the  settlement,  which  set  me  free  from  the 
persecution  of  grovelling  pride,  and  pecuniary  impudence. 

I  was  afterwards  six .  months  without  any  particular 
notice  but  at  last  became  the  idol  of  the  glittering  Flos- 
culus,  who  prescribed  the  mode  of  embroidery  to  all  the 
fops  of  his  time,  and  varied  at  pleasure  the  cock  of  every 
hat,  and  the  sleeve  of  every  coat  that  appeared  in  fashion- 
able assemblies.  Floscuius  made  some  impression  upon 
my  heart  by  a  compliment  which  few  ladies  can  hear  with- 
out emotion ;  he  commended  my  skill  in  dress,  my  judg- 
ment in  suiting  colours,  and  my  art  in  disposing  ornaments. 
But  Floscuius  was  too  much  engaged  by  his  own  elegance, 
to  be  sufficiently  attentive  to  the  duties  of  a  lover,  or  to 
please  with  varied  praise  an  ear  made  delicate  by  riot  of 
adulation.  He  expected  to  be  repaid  part  of  his  tribute, 
and  staid  away  three  days,  because  I  neglected  to  take 
notice  of  a  new  coat.  I  quickly  found,  that  Floscuius  was 
rather  a  rival  than  an  admirer;  and  that  we  should  pro- 
bably live  in  a  perpetual  struggle  of  emulous  finery,  and 
spend  our  lives  in  stratagems  to  be  first  in  the  fashion. 

I  had  soon  after  the  honour  at  a  feast  of  attracting  the 
eyes  of  Dentatus,  one  of  those  human  beings  whose  only 
happiness  is  to  dine.  Dentatus  regaled  me  with  foreign 
varieties,  told  me  of  measures  that  he  had  laid  for  procur- 
ing the  best  cook  in  France,  and  entertained  me  with  bills 
of  fare,  prescribed  the  arrangement  of  dishes,  and  taught 
me  two  sauces  invented  by  himself.  At  length,  such  is  the 
uncertainty  of  human  happiness,  I  declared  my  opinion  too 
hastily  upon  a  pie  made  under  his  own  direction ;  after 
which  he  grew  so  cold  and  negligent,  that  he  was  easily 
dismissed. 

Many  other  lovers,  or  pretended  lovers,  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  lead  awhile  in  triumph.  But  two  of  them  I 
drove  from  me,  by  discovering  that  they  had  no  taste  or 
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ail  subsidiary  ordinQuces.  all  prudential  cautioD,  and  llie 
wliolfl  di!u:ipliue  of  regulated  piety, 

Repentauce,  liowever  dillicult  to  be  practised,  is,  if  it 
be  explained  witbuut  superstition,  easily  understood.  Re- 
pentance U  the  relinquisknient  oj  any  practice,  from  the 
conviction  that  it  has  offended  Gotl.  Sorrow,  and  fear,  and 
anxiety,  are  properly  not  parts,  but  adjuncts  of  repent- 
ance; yet  they  are  loo  closely  connected  with  it  to  be 
easily  separated;  for  they  not  only  mark  its  sincerily,  but 
promote  its  efDcaey. 

No  man  commits  any  act  of  negligence  or  obstinacy, 
by  wliicb  his  safely  or  happiness  in  this  world  is  endan- 
gered, without  feeling  the  pungency  of  remorse.  He  who 
is  fully  convinced,  that  he  sulfers  by  his  own  failure,  can 
never  forbear  to  trace  back  his  miscarriage  to  its  first 
cause,  to  image  to  himself  a  contrary  beliaviour,  and  to 
form  involuntary  resolutions  against  the  like  fault,  even 
when  he  knows  that  he  shall  never. again  have  the  power 
of  committing  il-  Danger,  conMidered  as  imminent,  na- 
turally produites  such  trepidations  of  impatience  ue  leave 
all  human  means  of  safety  behind  them;  he  that  has  once 
caught  an  alarm  of  terrour,  is  every  moaient  seized  with 
useless  anxieties,  adding  one  security  to  auulber,  trem- 
bling with  sudden  doubis,  anil  distracted  by  the  perpetual 
occurrence  of  new  expedients.  If,  therefore,  be  whose 
crimes  have  deprived  him  of  the  favour  of  God,  can  re- 
flect upon  his  conduct  without  disturbance,  or  can  at  will 
banish  the  reflection  ;  if  be  who  considers  himself  as  sus- 
pended over  the  abyss  of  eternal  perdition  only  by  the 
thread  of  life,  which  must  soon  purt  by  its  own  weakness, 
and  which  the  wing  of  every  minute  may  divide,  can  cast 
his  eyes  round  him  without  shuddering  with  liorrour,  or 
panting  with  security;  what  can  be  judge  of  himself,  hut 
that  be  is  not  yet  awakened  to  sufficient  conviction,  since 
every  loss  is  more  lamented  than  the  loss  of  the  divine 
favour,  and  every  danger  more  dreadful  than  the  danger 

^^pf  final  condemnation  I 

^^g  Retirement  from  the  oarcs  ami  pleasures  of  the  world 
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haH  been  often  recommended  as  useful  to  repentance. 
1'his  at  loast  is  evident,  that  every  one  retires,  whenever 
ratiooinntion  and  recollection  are  required  on  other  occa* 
nionii;  and  surely  the  retrospect  of  life,  the  disentangle- 
ment of  actions  complicated  with  innumerable  circum- 
Ntanoos,  and  difftiaed  in  various  relations,  the  discovery  of 
tho  prinmry  movements  of  tbe  heart,  and  the  extirpation  of 
luNtu  and  appotit«>»  deeply  rooted  and  widely  spread,  may 
hp  allowml  t%>  demand  some  secession  from  sport  and  noise, 
liMHinrM  and  folly.  Some  suspension  of  common  affairs, 
rnmit^  |mnii«^  of  temporal  pain  and  pleasure,  is  doubtless 
HeotHMiMry  to  him  that  deliberates  for  eternity,  who  is  form- 
lH|t  the  only  plan  in  which  miscarriage  cannot  be  repaired, 
and  examining  the  only  question  in  which  mistake  cannot 
tie  reetiSed. 

Auaterlties  and  mortifications  are  means  by  which  tbe 
mind  is  invigorated  and  roused,  by  which  the  attractions 
of  pleasure  are  interrupted;  and  the  chains  of  sensuality 
are  broken.  It  is  observed  by  one  of  the  fathers,  that  he 
who  restrains  himself  in  the  use  of  things  lawful,  will  never 
encroach  upon  things  forbidden.  Abstinence,  if  nothing 
more,  is,  at  least,  a  cautious  retreat  from  the  utmost  verge 
of  permission,  and  confers  that  security  which  cannot  be 
reasonably  hoped  by  him  that  dares  always  to  hover  over  the 
precipice  of  destruction,  or  delights  to  approach  the  plea- 
sures which  he  knows  it  fatal  to  partake.  Austerity  is  the 
proper  antidote  to  indulgence ;  the  diseases  of  mind  as 
well  as  body  are  cured  by  contraries,  and  to  contraries  we 
should  readily  have  recourse,  if  we  dreaded  guilt  as  we 
dread  pain. 

The  completion  and  sum  of  repentance  is  a  change  of 
life.  That  sorrow  which  dictates  no  caution,  that  fear 
which  does  not  quicken  our  escape,  that  austerity  which  fails 
to  rectify  our  affections,  are  vain  and  unavailing.  But 
sorrow  and  terrour  must  naturally  precede  reformation ; 
for  what  other  cause  can  produce  it?  He,  therefore,  that 
feels  himself  alarmed  by  his  conscience,  anxious  for  the 
attainment  of  a  better  state,  and  afflicted  by  the  memory 
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iRtelligence  which  he  could  have  given  me.  I  asked  the 
question  with  no  other  intentioD  than  to  set  him  free  from 
the  uecessily  of  silence,  and  give  him  an  opportuuity  of 
mingling  on  equal  terms  with  a  poUte  assembly,  from 
which,  however  aneasy,  he  could  not  then  escape,  by  a 
kind  introduction  of  the  only  subject  ou  which  I  believed 

I  him  able  to  speak  with  propriety, 
r  I  am,  &LC.. 

I  Gbnerosa. 

Poi 
litei 
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>.  Ep.  .: 


Succeeding  years  Ihj  eaily  fame  deslroj  -, 
Tliou,  »hu  begsn'it  b.  tnta.  will  end  a  boj. 


kPOLiTiAN,  a  name  eminent  among  the  restorers  of  polite 
literature,  when  he  published  a  collection  of  epigrnrnx,  pre- 
fixed to  many  of  them  the  year  of  his  age  at  which  they 
were  composed.  He  might  design,  by  this  information, 
either  to  boast  the  early  maturity  of  his  genius,  or  to  con- 
ciliate indulgence  to  the  puerility  of  his  performances.  But 
whatever  was  his  iutent,  it  is  remarked  by  Scaliger,  that 
he  very  little  promoted  his  own  reputation,  because  he  fell 
below  the  promise  which  his  first  productions  had  given, 
and,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  seldom  equalled  the  sal- 
lies of  his  youth. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  those  who,  at  their  first  entrance 
into  the  world,  were  distinguished  for  attainments  or  abili- 
ties, to  disappoint  the  hopes  whieh  they  had  raised,  and  to 
end  in  neglect  and  obscurity  that  life  which  they  began  in 
celebrity  and  honour.    To  the  long  catalogue  of  the  incon- 
^^^  veniencies  of  old  age,  which  moral  and  satirical   writers 
^^^UBve  so  copiously  displayed,  mav  be  often  added  the  loss 
^^Bif  fame. 

^^B.     The  advance  of  the  human  mind  towards  any  object  of 
^V  laudable  pursuit,  may  be  compared  to  the   progress  of  u 
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body  driven  by  a  blow.  It  moves,  for  a  time,  with  great 
velocity  and  vigour,  bat  the  force  of  tbe  first  impulse  is 
perpetually  decreasing,  and  though  it  should  encounter  no 
obstacle  capable  of  quelling  it  by  a  sudden  stop,  the  resist- 
ance of  the  medium  through  which  it  passes,  and  the  latent 
inequalities  of  the  smoothest  surface,  will,  in  a  short  time, 
by  continued  retardation,  wholly  overpower  it.  Some  hin- 
drances will  be  found  in  every  road  of  life,  but  he  that 
fixes  his  eyes  upon  any  thing  at  a  distance,  necessarily 
loses  sight  of  all  that  fills  up  the  intermediate  space,  and 
therefore  sets  forward  with  alacrity  and  confidence,  nor 
suspects  a  thousand  obstacles,  by  which  he  afterwards  finds 
his  passage  embarrassed  and  obstructed.  Some  are  indeed 
stopt  at  once  in  their  career  by  a  sudden  shock  of  calamity, 
or  diverted  to  a  difi^erent  direction  by  the  cross  impulse  of 
some  violent  passion ;  but  far  the  gpreater  part  languish  by 
slow  degrees,  deviate  at  first  into  slight  obliquities,  and 
themselves  scarcely  perceive  at  what  time  their  ardour 
forsook  them,  or  when  they  lost  sight  of  their  original 
design. 

Weariness  and  negligence  are  perpetually  prevailing 
by  silent  encroachments,  assisted  by  different  causes,  and 
not  observed  till  they  cannot,  without  great  difficulty,  be 
opposed.  Labour  necessarily  requires  pauses  of  ease  and 
relaxation,  and  the  deliciousness  of  ease  commonly  makes 
us  unwiUiog  to  return  to  labour.  We,  perhaps,  prevail 
upon  ourselves  to  renew  our  attempts,  but  eagerly  listen 
to  every  argument  for  frequent  interpositions  of  amuse- 
ment ;  for,  when  indolence  has  once  entered  upon  the  mind, 
it  can  scarcely  be  dispossessed  bu]t  by  such  efforts  as  very 
few  are  willing  to  exert. 

It  is  the  fate  of  industry  to  be  equally  endangered  by 
miscarriage  and  success,  by  confidence  and  despondency. 
He  that  engages  in  a  great  undertaking,  with  a  false  opinion 
of  its  facility,  or  too  high  conceptions  of  his  own  strength, 
is  easily  discouraged  by  the  first  hindrance  of  his  advances, 
because  he  had  promised  himself  an  equal  and  perpetual 
progression  without  impediment  or  disturbance ;  when  un« 
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kTlie  fatal  paper  ruther  let  me  teat, 
Thaii,  like  Bellerapliun,  my  gwn  senteiicv  bear. 

lull.   You  may  ;  but  'twill  not  be  your  beat  advice  : 
'Twill  only  give  me  pains  of  ivriting  twice. 
11  know  you  must  obey  me,  soon  or  late ; 
liy  Hhould  you  vainly  stru^le  with  your  fate  ? 
'  Arim.  I  thank  tbee,  beav'n  !  tbou  hast  becu  wondrous  kim 
Why  am  I  thus  to  slavery  dedgn'd. 
And  yet  am  cheated  with  a  free-born  mind  ! 
Or  make  thy  orders  with  my  reason  euit, 

Or  let  me  live  by  senHe,  a  glorioua  brute ^S/iefrotvnit. 

You  frown,  and  I  obey  with  speed,  before 
That  dreadful  sentence  cornea,  See  me  no  vtore. 


E 

^^™1bo 


In  this  scene,  every  ci  run  instance  concurs  to  turn  tru- 
ly to  farce.  The  wild  absurdity  of  the  expedient;  the 
itemptible  subjection  of  the  lover;  the  folly  of  obliging 
bim  to  read  the  letter,  only  because  it  ought  to  have  been 
conce.al«d  from  him ;  the  frequent  iuterruptioos  of  amorous 
impatience;  the  faint  expostulations  of  n  voluntary  slave; 
the  imperious  baiigbtiiiess  of  a  tyrant  without  power;  the 
deep  reflection  of  the  yielding  rebel  upon  fate  and  free- 
will; and  his  wise  wish  to  lose  his  reason  as  soon  as  he 
finds  himself  about  to  do  vhat  he  cannot  persuade  his  rea- 
I  to  approve,  are  sufGcient  to  awaken  the  most  torpid 
ibilily. 

There  is  scarce  a  tragedy  of  the  last  century  which  has 
it  debased  its  most  important  incidents,  and  polluted  its 
s   interlocutions,    wit  h  bnfioonery   and    mean- 
ness;  but  though,  perhaps,  it  cannot  be  pretended  liial 
the  present  age  has  added  much  to  the  force  and  etli- 
caoy  of  the  drama,  it  has  at  least  been  able  to  escape  many 
faults,  which  either  ignorance  had  overlooked,  or  indulgence 
liad  licensed.     The  later  tragedies,  indeed,  have  faults  of 
lother  kind,  perhaps  more  destructive  to  delight,  (bough 
ipen  to  censure.     That  perpetual  tumour  of  phrase 
itb  which  every  thought  is  now  expressed  by  every  per- 
age,  the  paucity  of  adventures  which  regularity  admiM, 
the  unvaried  equality  of  flowing  dialogue,  bas  taki-ii 
R.  II.  11 
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away  from  our  present  writers  almost  all  that  dominioD 
over  the  passions  which  was  the  boast  of  their  predeces- 
sors. Yet  they  may  at  least  claim  this  commend atioo, 
that  they  avoid  gross  faults,  and  that  if  they  cannot  often 
move  terrour  or  pity,  they  are  always  careful  not  to  provoke 
laughter. 


»^^»»^^^^»^#<#>»<»>#<»<>»i#i^»#>^ 


NO.  126.    SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1751. 


Kihil  ett  aUud  magnum  quam  mtdta  minuta.  Vet.  Auct. 

Sands  form  the  mountain,  moments  make  the  year.  You  no. 

TO  THE  RAMBLER. 
SIR, 

Among  other  topicks  of  conversation  which  your 
papers  supply,  I  was  lately  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  the 
character  g^ven  by  Tranquilla  of  her  lover  Venustulus, 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  severity  of  his  mistress,  the 
greater  number  seemed  inclined  to  acquit  of  unmanly  or 
culpable  timidity. 

One  of  the  company  remarked  that  prudence  ought  to 
be  distinguished  from  fear;  and  that  if  Venustulus  was 
afraid  of  nocturnal  adventures^  no  man  who  considered 
how  much  every  avenue  of  the  town  was  infested  with 
robbers  could  think  him  blameable ;  for  why  should  life  be 
hazarded  without  prospect  of  honour  or  advantage  ?  An- 
other was  of  opinion,  that  a  brave  man  might  be  afraid  of 
crossing  the  river  in  the  calmest  weather,  and  declared, 
that,  for  his  part,  while  there  were  coaches  and  a  bridge, 
he  would  never  be  seen  tottering  in  a  wooden  case,  out  of 
which  he  might  be  thrown  by  any  irregular  agitation,^  or 
which  might  be  overset  by  accident,  or  negligence,  or  by 
the  force  of  a  sudden  gust,  or  the  rush  of  a  larger  vessel. 
It  was  his  custom,  he  said,  to  keep  the  security  of  day- 
light, and  dry  ground ;  for  it  was  a  maxim  with  him,  that 
no  wise  man  ever  perished  by  water,  or  was  lost  in  the 
dark. 


^mjK\lV7.  THE   RAMBLER.  9 

^H-tniin  of  seDtiment,  I  began  to  reflect  on  Ihe  fale  of  the 
^H  mothers.  For  to  what  shelter  uan  they  lly '.  Only  to  the 
^Vsnus  of  their  betrayer,  which,  perhaps,  are  now  no  longer 
^B     open  to  receive  them  ;  and  then  how  quick  must  be  the 

transition  from  deluded  virtue  to  shameless  guilt,  and  from 

shameless  guilt  to  hopeless  wretchedness  f 

»The  anguish  that  I  felt,  left  me  no  rest  till  I  had,  by 
your  means,  addressed  myself  to  the  puhlick  on  behalf  of 
those  forlorn  creatures,  the  women  of  the  town;  whose 
misery  here  might  satisfy  the  most  rigorous  censor,  and 
whose  participation  of  our  common  nature  might  surely  in- 
duce as  to  endeavour,  at  least,  their  preservation  from 
eternal  punishment. 

These  were  all  once,  if  not  virtuous,  at  least  innocent; 
and  might  still  have  continued  blameless  and  easy,  but  for 
the  arts  and  insinuations  of  those  whose  rank,  fortune,  or 
education,  furnished  them  with  means  to  corrupt  or  to  de- 
lude them.  Let  the  libertine  reflect  a  moment  on  the 
»  situation  of  that  woman,  who,  being  forsaken  by  her  be- 
tavyer,  is  reduced  lo  the  necessity  of  turning  prostitute  for 
bread,  and  judge  of  the  enormity  of  his  guilt  by  the  evils 
which  it  produces. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  but  that  numbers  follow  this  dread- 
ful course  of  life,  with  shame,  horrour,  and  regret;  but 
where  can  they  hope  for  refuge :  "  TAe  world  is  not  tlieir 
friend,  nor  the  tvorld's  law."  Their  sighs,  and  tears,  and 
groans,  are  criminal  in  the  eye  of  (heir  tyrants,  the  bully 
and  the  bawd,  who  fatten  on  ibeir  misery,  and  threaten 
them  with  want  or  a  gaol,  if  they  show  the  least  design  of 
escaping  from  their  bondage. 

"  To  wipe  all  tears  from  olf  all  faces,"  is  a  task  too 
hard  for  mortals;  but  to  alleviate  misfortunes  is  oAen 
within  the  most  limited  power :  yet  the  opportunities  which 
every  day  affords  of  relieving  the  most  wretched  of  human 
beings  are  overlooked  and  neglected,  with  equal  disregard 
of  policy  and  goodness, 
^^_^  There  are  places,  indeed,  set  apart,  tu  which  these  un- 
^^^■■ppy  creatures  may  resort,  when  the  diseases  of  incouti- 
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nence  seize  upon  them ;  but  if  they  obtain  a  care,  to  what 
are  they  reduced  ?  Either  to  return  with  the  small  remains 
of  beauty  to  their  former  guilt,  or  perish  in  the  streets  with 
nakedness  and  hunger. 

How  frequently  have  the  gay  and  thoughtless,  io  their 
evening  frolicks,  seen  a  band  of  those  miserable  females, 
covered  with  rags,  shivering  with  cold,  and  pining  with 
hunger;  and,  without  either  pitying  their  calamities,  or 
reflecting  upon  the  cruelty  of  those  who,  perhaps,  first  se- 
duced them  by  caresses  of  fondness,  or  magnificence  of 
promises,  go  on  to  reduce  others  to  the  same  wretchedness 
by  the  same  means ! 

To  stop  the  increase  of  this  deplorable  multitude,  is  un- 
doubtedly the  first  and  most  pressing  consideration.  To 
prevent  evil  is  the  great  end  of  government,  the  end  for 
which  vigilance  and  severity  are  properly  employed.  Bnt 
surely  those  whom  passion  or  interest  has  already  de- 
praved, have  some  claim  to  compassion,  from  beings  equally 
frail  and  fallible  with  themselves.  Nor  will  they  long 
groan  in  their  present  afflictions,  if  none  were  to  refuse 
them  relief,  but  those  that  owe  their  exemption  from  the 
same  distress  only  to  their  wisdom  and  their  virtue. 

I  am,  Bco. 

Amicus*. 

*  The  letter  from  Amicus  was  from  an  unknown  correspondent.  It  breathes  a 
tenderness  of  spirit  worthy  of  Johnson  himself.  But  he  practised  the  lesson 
which  it  inculcates ; — a  harder  task  !     Sterne  could  write  sentiment. 
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ami  fear,  uiitl  stt-als  wwaj  llie  niglil  and  day  from  every 
other  pleasure  or  employment,  is  regarded  by  them  whose 
passions  lime  h»s  extinguished,  as  an  amusement,  wliich 
can  properly  raise  neither  joy  nor  sorrow,  and,  though  it 
may  be  suffered  to  fill  the  vacuity  of  an  idle  momeut, 
should  always  give  way  to  pradence  or  interest. 

He  Ihat  never  had  any  other  desire  than  to  fill  a  chest 
with  money,  or  tu  add  another  manor  to  his  estate,  who 
never  grieved  hut  at  a  bad  mortgage,  or  entered  a  com- 

Ipany  but  to  make  a  bargain,  would  be  astonished  to  hear 
ef  beings  known  among  the  polite  and  gay  by  the  denomi- 
Hation  of  wits.  How  would  he  gape  with  curioMity,  or  grin 
vilh  contempt,  at  the  mention  of  beings  who  have  no  wish 
tut  to  speak  what  was  never  spoken  before ;  who,  if  they 
happen  to  inherit  wealth,  often  exhaust  their  patrimonies 
in  treating  those  who  will  hear  them  falk ;  and  if  they  are 
poor,  neglect  opportunities  of  improving  their  fortunes,  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  others  laugh  ?  How  slowly  would 
he  believe  that  there  are  men  who  would  rather  lose  a 
legacy  than  the  reputation  of  a  distich;  who  think  it  less 
disgrace  to  want  money  than  repartee ;  whom  the  vexation 
of  having  been  foiled  in  a  contest  of  raillery  is  sometimes 
sufficient  to  deprive  of  sleep ;  and  who  would  esteem  it  a 
lighter  evil  to  miss  a  profitable  bargain  by  some  acciden- 
tal delay,  than  not  to  have  thought  of  a  smart  reply  (ill  the 
time  of  producing  it  was  past?  How  little  would  he  suspect 
that  this  child  of  idleness  and  frolick  enters  every  assembly 
with  a  beating  bosom,  like  a  litigant  on  the  day  of  decision, 
and  revolves  the  probability  of  applause  with  the  anxiety 
of  a  conspirator,  whose  fate  depends  upon  the  next  night ; 
r  that  at  the  hour  of  retirement  he  carries  home,  under  a 
nhow  of  airy  negligence,  a  hcarl  lacerated  with  envy,  or 
lidepressed  with  disappointment;  and  immures  himself  in  his 
3lloset,  that  be  may  disencumber  his  memory  at  leisure,  re- 
V  the  progress  of  the  day,  state  with  accuracy  his  loss 
r  gain  of  reputation,  and  examine  the  causes  of  bis  future 
r  success ' 
Yet  more  remote  from  commuu  coiii:eplioiis  are  the  no- 
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merous  and  restless  anxieties,  by  which  female  happiness 
is  particularly  disturbed.  A  solitary  philosopher  would 
imagine  ladies  born  with  an  exemption  from  care  and  sor- 
row,  lulled  in  perpetual  quiet,  and  feasted  with  unmingled 
pleasure;  for  what  can  interrupt  the  content  of  those, 
upon  whom  one  age  has  laboured  after  another  to  confer 
honours,  and  accumulate  immunities ;  those  to  whom  rude- 
ness is  infamy,  and  insult  is  cowardice ;  whose  eye  com- 
mands the  brave,  and  whose  smiles  soften  the  severe; 
whom  the  sailor  travels  to  adorn,  the  soldier  bleeds  to  de- 
fend, and  the  poet  wears  out  life  to  celebrate ;  who  claim  ' 
tribute  from  every  art  and  science,  and  for  whom  all  who 
approach  them  endeavour  to  multiply  delights,  without  re- 
quiring from  them  any  returns  but  willingness  to  be  pleased  ? 

Surely,  among  these  favourites  of  nature,  thus  unac- 
quainted with  toil  and  danger,  felicity  must  have  fixed  her 
residence ;  they  must  know  only  the  changeis  of  more  vivid 
or  more  gentle  joys :  their  life  must  always  move  either  to 
the  slow  or  sprightly  melody  of  the  lyre  of  gladness;  they 
can  never  assemble  but  to  pleasure,  or  retire  but  to  peace. 

Such  would  be  the  thoughts  of  every  man  who  should 
hover  at  a  distance  round  the  world,  and  know  it  only  by 
conjecture  and  speculation.  But  experience  will  soon  dis- 
cover how  easily  those  are  disgusted  who  have  been  made 
nice  by  plenty  and  tender  by  indulgence.  He  will  soon 
see  to  how  many  dangers  power  is  exposed  which  has  no 
other  guard  than  youth  and  beauty^  and  how  easily  that 
tranquillity  is  molested  which  can  only  be  soothed  with  the 
songs  of  flattery.  It  is  impossible  to  supply  wants  as  fast 
as  an  idle  imagination  may  be  able  to  form  them,  or  to  re- 
move all  inconveniencies  by  which  elegance  refined  into  im- 
patience may  be  oflV<>nded.  None  are  so  hard  to  please, 
as  those  whom  satiety  of  pleasure  makes  weary  of  them- 
selves; nor  any  so  readily  provoked  as  those  who  have 
been  always  courted  with  an  emulation  of  civility. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  strokes  which  the  envy  of  fate 
aims  immediately  at  the  fair.  The  mistress  of  Catullus 
wept  for  her  sparrow  many  centuries  ago,  and  lapdogs  will 
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sense  of  danger,  the  imturul  pri<le  of  bunmn  milure  rises 
agaitial  liim,  who,  by  general  ceiiHures,  layscluini  to  gene- 
ral superior!  ly. 

I  waa  convinced,  by  a  total  desertion,  of  the  impropriety 
of  mv  conduct;  every  man  avoided,  and  cautioned  others 
to  avoid  me.  Wherever  I  came,  1  found  silence  and  de- 
jection, coldness  and  terrour.  No  one  'would  venture  to 
speak,  lest  be  should  lay  himself  open  to  unfavourable  re- 
presentatious;  the  company,  however  numerous,  dropped 
off  at  my  entrance  upon  various  pretences;  and,  if  I  re- 
tired to  avoid  the  shame  of  being  left,  I  heard  confidence 
and  mirth  revive  at  nij  departure. 

If  those  whom  I  bad  Ihus  offended  could  have  contented 
themselves  with  repaying  one  insult  for  another,  and  kept 
ap  the  war  only  by  a  reciprocation  of  sarcasms,  they  might 
have  perhaps  vexed,  but  would  never  have  mnch  hurt  me  ; 
for  no  man  heartily  hates  him  at  whom  be  can  laugh.  But 
these  wonuds  which  they  give  me  as  Ibey  lly,  are  without 
eure;  this  alarm  which  they  spread  by  their  solicitude  to 
«8CBpe  me.  excludes  me  from  all  friendship  and  from  all 
'  pleasure.  I  am  condemned  to  pass  a  long  interval  of  my 
life  iu  solitude,  as  a  man  suspected  of  infection  is  refused 
admissioa  into  cities  ;  and  must  linger  in  obscurity,  till  my 
conduct  shall  convince  (he  world,  that  I  may  be  approached 
without  hazard. 

I  am,  &c. 

DrCACUt-Hs. 
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N*>.  175.    TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  19,  1751. 


Rari  quippe  boni :  numenu  vix  e$t  totidtm  quat 

Thebarum  porUe,  vel  divitit  ostia  NUi*  Jut.  Sat  xiii.  26. 

Good  men  are  scarce ;  the  just  are  thinly  sown: 

They  thrive  but  ill,  nor  can  they  last  when  grown ; 

And  should  we  count  them,  and  our  store  compile. 

Yet  Thebes  more  gates  could  show,  more  mouths  the  Nile.    Creech. 

No'NE  of  the  axioms  of  wisdom  which  recommend  the 
ancient  sages  to  veneration,  seem  to  have  required  less 
extent  of  knowledge  or  perspicacity  of  penetration,  than 
the  remarks  of  Bias,  that  o2  x^Jovt^  kouco),  ''  the  majority  are 
wicked." 

The  depravity  of  mankind  is  so  easily  discoverable,  that 
nothing  but  the  desert  or  the  cell  can  exclude  it  from  no- 
tice. The  knowledge  of  crimes  intrudes  uncalled  and  nn- 
desired.  They  whom  their  abstraction  from  common  oc- 
currences hinders  from  seeing  iniquity,  will  quickly  have 
their  attention  awakened  by  feeling  it.  Even  he  who 
ventures  not  into  the  world,  may  learn  its  corruption  in 
his  closet.  For  what  are  treatises  of  morality,  but  per- 
suasives to  the  practice  of  duties,  for  which  no  arguments 
would  be  necessary,  but  that  we  are  continually  tempted 
to  violate  or  neglect  them  ?  What  are  all  the  records  of 
history,  but  narratives  of  successive  villanies,  of  treasons 
and  usurpations,  massacres  and  wars  ? 

But,  perhaps,  the  excellence  of  aphorisms  consists  not 
so  much  in  the  expression  of  some  rare  and  abstruse  sen- 
timent, as  in  the  comprehension  of  some  obvious  and  use- 
ful truths  in  a  few  words.  We  frequently  fall  into  errour 
and  folly,  not  because  the  true  principles  of  action  are  not 
known,  but  because,  for  a  time,  they  are  not  remembered ; 
and  he  may,  therefore,  be  justly  numbered  among  the  be- 
nefactors of  mankind,  who  contracts  the  great  rules  of  life 
into  short  sentences,  that  may  be  easily  impressed  on  the 
memory,  and  taught  by  frequent  recollection  to  recur  ha- 
bitually to  the  mind. 
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■  has  been  long  registered  ;  and  waste,  in  attempts  \ 
have  already  succeeded  or  miscarried,  that  time  which 
might  have  been  spent  with  usefulness  and  honour  upon 
new  undertakings. 

But,  though  the  study  of  books  is  necessary,  it  is  not 
sufficient  to  constitute  literary  eminence.  He  that  wishes 
to  be  counted  among  the  benefactors  of  posterity,  must 
I  add  by  his  own  toil  to  the  acquisitions  of  his  ancestors,  and 
I  secure  his  memory  from  neglect  by  some  valuable  improve- 
ment. This  can  only  be  eflecteJ  by  looking  out  upon  the 
wastes  of  the  intellectual  world,  bud  extending  the  power 
of  learning  over  regions  jet  undisciplined  and  barbarous ; 
or  by  surveying  more  exactly  our  ancient  dominions,  and 
driving  ignorance  from  the  fortresses  and  retreats  where  she 
skulks  undetected  and  undisturbed.  Every  science  has 
its  difficulties,  which  yet  call  for  solution  before  we  attempt 
new  systems  of  knowledge  ;  as  every  country  has  its 
forests  and  marshes,  which  it  would  be  wise  to  cultivate 
and  drain,  before  distant  colonies  are  projected  as  a  neces- 
I  sary  discbarge  of  the  exuberance  of  inhabitants. 

No  man  ever  yet  became  great  by  imitation.  What- 
i  ever  hopes  for  the  veneration  of  mankind  must  have  in* 
I  mention  in  the  design  or  the  execution ;  either  the  effect 
ist  itself  be  new,  or  the  means  by  wbicb  it  is  produced. 
I  (Either  truths  liilherto  unknown  must  be  discovered,  or 
[''those  which  are  already  known  enforced  by  stronger  evi- 
[■dence,  facilitated  by  clearer  method,  or  elucidated  by 
f  brighter  illustrations. 

Fame  cannot  spread  wide  or  endure  long  that  is  not 
L  noted  in  nature,  and  matured  by  art.  That  which  hopes 
to  resist  the  blast  of  malignity,  and  stand  firm  agniust  the 
attacks  of  time,  must  contain  in  itself  some  original  prin- 
ciple of  growth.  The  reputation  which  arises  from  the 
Ietail  or  transposition  of  borrowed  sentiments,  may  spread 
)r  awhile,  like  ivy  on  the  rind  of  antiquity,  but  will  be 
urn  away  by  accident  or  contempt,  and  suffered  to  rot 
nfaeeded  on  the  ground. 
■  1 
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No.  155.    TUESDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1751. 


Sterilei  transmisimut  annos, 
Hite  avi  mihi  fnima  dies,  tutc  limina  vitg,  Stat.  i.  362. 


Our  barren  years  arc  past ; 

Be  this  of  life  the  first,  of  slotli  the  last.  Elpbinstok. 

No  weakness  of  the  human  mind  has  more  freqnently  in- 
curred animadversion,  than  the  negligence  with  which 
men  overlook  their  own  faults,  however  flagrant,  and  the 
easiness  with  which  they  pardon  them,  however  frequently 
repeated. 

It  seems  generally  believed,  that  as  the  eye  cannot  see 
itself,  the  mind  has  no  faculties  by  which  it  can  contem- 
plate its  own  state,  and  that  therefore  we  have  not  means 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  our  real  characters ;  an  opi- 
nion which,  like  innumerable  other  postulates,  an  inquirer 
finds  himself  inclined  to  admit  upon  very  little  evidence, 
because  it  affords  a  ready  solution  of  many  difficolties.  It 
will  explain  why  the  greatest  abilities  frequently  fail  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  those  who  possess  them ;  why 
those  who  can  distinguish  with  the  utmost  nicety  the  bound- 
aries of  vice  and  virtue,  suffer  them  to  be  confounded  in 
their  own  conduct ;  why  the  active  and  vigilant  resign  their 
affairs  implicitly  to  the  management  of  others ;  and  why 
the  cautious  and  fearful  make  hourly  approaches  towards 
ruin,  without  one  sigh  of  solicitude  or  struggle  for  escape. 

When  a  position  teems  thus  with  commodious  conse- 
quences, who  can  without  regret  confess  it  to  be  false  i 
Yet  it  is  certain  that  declaimers  have  indulged  a  disposition 
to  describe  the  dominion  of  the  passions  as  extended  be- 
yond the  limits  that  nature  assigned.  Self-love  is  often 
rather  arrogant  than  blind ;  it  does  not  hide  our  faults 
from  ourselves,  but  persuades  us  that  they  escape  the  no- 
tice of  others,  and  disposes  us  to  resent  censures  lest  we 
should  confess  them  to  be  just.     We  are  secretly  conscious 
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ment  of  my  understanding,  I  mingled  in  parties  of  gaiety, 
and  in  conferences  of  learning,  appeared  in  every  place 
where  instruction  was  to  be  found,  and  imagined  that,  by 
rang^ing  through  all  the  diversitie.s  of  life,  I  had  acquainted 
myself  fully  with  human  nature,  and  learned  all  thut  was 
to  be  kuowa  of  the  ways  of  men. 

It  happened,  however,  that  I  soon  discovered  how  much 
was  wanted  to  the  completion  of  my  knowledge,  and  found 
that,  according  to  Seneca's  remark,  I  had  hitherto  seen  the 
world  but  on  one  side.  My  patron's  confidence  in  his  in- 
cre.ase  of  strength  tempted  him  to  carelessness  and  irregu- 
larity ;  he  caught  a  fever  by  riding  in  the  rain,  of  which 
he  died  delirious  on  the  third  day.  I  buried  him  without 
Buy  of  the  heir's  afftxted  grief  or  secret  exultatiou  ;  then 
preparing  to  take  a  legal  possesei  on  of  his  fortune.  I  opened 
his  closet,  where  I  found  a  will,  made  at  his  first  arrival, 
by  which  my  father  was  appointed  the  chief  inheritor,  and 
nothing  was  left  mc  but  a  legauy  sufficient  to  support  me 
in  the  prosecution  of  my  studies. 

I  had  not  yet  found  such  cbiirois  in  prosperity  as  to  cod- 
tinue  it  by  any  acts  of  forgery  or  iujustice,  and  made  baste 
to  inform  my  father  of  the  riches  which  had  been  given 
bim,  not  by  the  preference  of  kindness,  but  bv  the  delays 
of  indolence  and  cowardice  of  age.  The  hungry  family 
flew  like  vultures  on  their  prey,  and  soou  made  my  disap- 
pointment publick,  by  the  tumult  of  their  claims,  and  the 
splendour  of  their  sorrow. 

It  was  now  my  part  to  consider  how  I  should  repair  the 
disappointment.  I  could  not  but  triumph  in  my  long  list 
of  friends,  which  comprised  almost  every  name  that  power 
or  knowledge  entitled  to  eminence  ;  and,  in  the  prospect 
of  the  innumerable  roads  to  honour  and  preferment,  which 
I  had  laid  open  to  myself  by  tbe  wise  use  of  temporary 
riches,  I  believed  nothing  necessary  but  that  I  should  con- 
tinue that  acquaintance  to  which  I  had  been  so  readily  ad- 
mitted, and  which  had  hitherto  been  cultivated  on  both 
sides  with  equal  ardour. 

Full  of  these  expectations,  I  one    morning  ordered    u 
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chair,  with  an  intention  to  make  my  usual  circle  of  morning 
visits.  Where  I  first  stopped  I  saw  two  footmen  lolling  at 
the  door,  who  told  me  without  any  change  of  posture,  or 
collection  of  countenance,  that  their  master  was  at  home, 
and  suffered  me  to  open  the  inner  door  without  assistance. 
I  found  my  friend  standing,  and,  as  I  was  tattling  with  my 
former  freedom,  was  formally  entreated  to  sit  down ;  but 
did  not  stay  to  be  favoured  with  any  further  condescen- 
sions. 

My  next  experiment  was  made  at  the  levee  of  a  states- 
man, who  received  me  with  an  embrace  of  tenderness,  that 
he  might  with  more  decency  publish  my  change  of  fortune 
to  the  sycophants  about  him.  After  he  had  enjoyed  the 
triumph  of  condolence,  he  turned  to  a  wealthy  stockjob- 
ber, and  left  me  exposed  to  the  scorn  of  those  who  had 
lately  courted  my  notice,  and  solicited  my  interest. 

I  was  then  set  down  at  the  door  of  another,  who,  upon 
my  entrance,  advised  me,  with  great  solemnity,  to  think  of 
some  settled  provision  for  life.  I  left  him,  and  hurried 
away  to  an  old  friend,  who  professed  himself  unsusceptible 
of  any  impressions  from  prosperity  or  misfortune,  and  beg- 
ged that  he  might  see  me  when  he  was  more  at  leisure. 

Of  sixty-seven  doors,  at  which  I  knocked  in  the  first 
week  after  my  appearance  in  a  mourning  dress,  I  was  de- 
nied admission  at  forty-six ;  was  sufi^ered  at  fourteen  to 
wait  in  the  outer  room  till  business  was  despatched ;  at 
four,  was  entertained  with  a  few  questions  about  the  wea- 
ther; at  one,  heard  the  footman  rated  for  bringing  my 
name ;  and  at  two  was  informed,  in  the  flow  of  casual  con- 
versation, how  much  a  man  of  rank  degrades  himself  by 
mean  company. 

My  curiosity  now  led  me  to  try  what  reception  I  should 
find  among  the  ladies;  but  I  found  that  my  patron  had 
carried  all  my  powers  of  pleasing  to  the  gprave.  I  had 
formerly  been  celebrated  as  a  wit,  and  not  perceiving  any 
languor  in  my  imagination,  I  essayed  to  revive  that  gaiety 
which  had  hitherto  broken  out  involuntarily  before  my 
sentences  were  finished.      My  remarks  were  now  heard 
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Loom  from  the  rapid  cai  ;our  t%tA  hone, 

Lest,  in  the  race  iterided,  left  behind, 

ile  drag  his  jaJed  limbf,  and  buril  hii  wind. 


Sue 
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ititiess  of  human  enjoytnent,  1 
always  irapatienl  of  the  present.  A^ttaiiiinent  is  followed 
by  Deglect,  and  possession  by  disgnst;  aud  the  malicioas 
remark  of  the  Greek  epigrammatist  on  marriage  may  be 
applied  to  every  other  course  of  life,  that  its  two  days  of 
happiness  are  the  first  and  the  last. 

Few  moments  are  more  pleasing  than  those  In  which  the 
mind  is  cowcerting  measures  for  a  new  underlaktijg.  From 
the  first  hint  that  wakens  the  fancy,  till  the  hour  of  actuitl 
execution,  all  is  im|frDvement  and  progress,  triumph  and 
felicity.  Every  hour  brings  additions  to  the  original 
scheme,  suggests  some  new  expedient  to  secure  success, 
or  discovers  consequential  advantages  not  hitherto  fore- 
seen. While  preparations  are  made,  and  materials  accu- 
mulated, day  glides  after  day  through  elysian  prospects, 
and  the  heart  dances  to  tlie  song  of  hope. 

Such  is  the  pleasure  of  projecting,  that  many  content 
themselves  with  a  succession  of  visionarv  schemes,  and 
wear  out  their  allotted  time  in  the  calm  amusement  of 
contriving  what  they  never  attempt  or  hope  to  execute- 
Others,  not  able  to  feast  their  imagination  with  pure 
ideas,  advance  somewhat  nearer  to  the  grossness  of  action, 
with  great  diligence  collect  whatever  is  requisite  to  their 
design,  and,  after  a  thousand  researches  and  consultations, 
are  snatched  away  by  death,  as  they  stand  ia  procinctu, 
waiting  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  begin. 

If  there  were  no  other  end  of  life,  than  to  find  some 
adequate  solace  for  every  day,  I  know  not  whether  any 
londitiou   could    be    preferred  to    that    of  the    man    who 
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involves  himself  in  his  own  thoughts^  and  never  suffers 
experience  to  show  him  the  vanity  of  speculation  ;  for  no 
sooner  are  notions  reduced  to  practice,  than  tranquillity 
and  confidence  forsake  the  breast;  every  day  brings  its 
task,  and  often  without  bringing  abilities  to  perform  it: 
difficulties  embarrass,  uncertainty  perplexes,  opposition 
retards,  censure  exasperates,  or  neglect  depresses.  We 
proceed  because  we  have  begun ;  we  complete  our  design, 
that  the  labour  already  spent  may  not  be  vain;  but  as 
expectation  gradually  dies  away,  the  gay  smile  of  alacrity 
disappears,  we  are  compelled  to  implore  severer  powers, 
and  trust  the  event  to  patience  and  constancy. 

When  once  our  labour  has  begun,  the  comfort  that  ena- 
bles us  to  endure  it  is  the  prospect  of  its  end ;  for  though 
in  every  long  work  there  are  some  joyous  intervals  of  self- 
applause,  when  the  attention  is  recreated  by  unexpected 
facility,  and  the  imagination  soothed  by  incidental  excel- 
lencies; yet  the  toil  with  which  performance  struggles 
after  idea,  is  so  irksome  and  disgusting,  and  so  frequent 
is  the  necessity  of  resting  below  that  perfection  which  we 
imagined  within  our  reach,  that  seldom  any  man  obtains 
more  from  his  endeavours  than  a  painful  conviction  of  his 
defects,  and  a  continual  resuscitation  of  desires  which  he 
feels  himself  unable  to  gratify. 

So  certainly  is  weariness  the  concomitant  of  our  under- 
takings, that  every  man,  in  whatever  he  is  engaged,  con- 
soles himself  with  the  hope  of  change ;  if  he  has  made  his 
way  by  assiduity  to  publick  employment,  he  talks  among 
his  friends  of  the  delight  of  retreat ;  if  by  the  necessity  of 
solitary  application  he  is  secluded  from  the  world,  he  listens 
with  a  beating  heart  to  distant  noises,  longs  to  mingle  with 
living  beings,  and  resolves  to  take  hereafter  his  fill  of 
diversions,  or  display  his  abilities  on  the  universal  theatre, 
and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  distinction  and  applause. 

Every  desire,  however  innocent,  grows  dangerous,  as  by 
long  indulgence  it  becomes  ascendant  in  the  mind.  When 
we  have  been  much  accustomed  to  consider  any  thing  as 
capable  of  giving  happiness,  it  is  not  easy  to  restrain  our 
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ardour,  or  to  forbear  Bome  precipitation  in  our  advaucefi, 
and  irregularity  ia  our  pursnits.  He  tfaat  has  cultivattid  the 
tree,  watched  the  Hwelling  bud  and  opening  bloasom,  and 
pleased  himself  with  computing  how  much  every  sun  and 
shower  add  to  its  growth,  scarcely  stays  till  the  fruit  has 
obtained  its  maturity,  but  defeats  his  own  cares  by  eager- 
ness to  reward  them.  When  we  have  diligently  laboured 
for  any  pnrpose,  we  are  (villtng  to  believe  tliat  we  have 
attained  it,  and,  because  we  have  already  done  much,  loo 
suddenly  conclude  that  no  more  is  to  be  done. 

All  attraction  is  increased  b^  the  approach  of  tlie  at- 
tracting body.  We  never  find  ourselves  so  desirons  to 
finish  as  in  ihe  lalter  part  of  our  work,  or  so  impatient  of 
delay,  as  when  we  know  that  delay  cannot  be  long.  This 
unseasonable  importunity  of  discontent  may  be  partly  im- 
puted to  languor  and  weariness,  which  must  always  oppress 
those  more  whose  toil  has  been  longer  continued  ;  but  the 
greater  part  usually  proceeds  from  frequent  contemplation 
of  that  ease  which  is  now  considered  as  within  reach,  and 
which,  when  it  Has  once  llattered  onr  hopes,  we  canflut 
suffer  to  be  withheld. 

In  some  of  the  noblest  compositions  of  wit,  the  conclu- 
sion falls  below  the  vigour  anil  spirit  of  the  6rat  liooks ; 
and  as  a  genius  is  not  to  be  degraded  bv  tbe  imputation  of 
human  failings,  the  cause  of  this  declension  is  commonly 
■  aought  in  the  structure  of  the  work,  and  plausible  reasons 
I  are  given  why.  in  the  defective  part,  less  ornament  was  ne- 
'i   oessary,  or  less  i^ould  be  admitted.      But,  perhaps,  tbv  au- 
thor would  have  confessed,  that  his  fancy  was  tired,  and 
his  perseverance  broken;  that  he  knew  his  design  to  be 
unfinished,  but    that,  when   he   saw  the  end   so  near,   he 
I  could  no  longer  refuse  to  be  at  rest. 

Against  tbe  instillations  of  tbis  frigid  opiate,  the  heart 
^should  be  secured  by  all  the  considerations  which  once 
^concurred  to  kindle  the  ardour  of  enterprise.  Whatever 
I  Jnotive  first  incited  action,  has  still  greater  force  to  stimu- 
Vlafe  perseverance;  since  he  that  might  have  lain  still  at 
I'first  in  blameless  obscurity,  cannot  afterwards  desist  but 
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with  infamy  and  reproach.  He,  whom  a  doabtfal  promise 
of  distant  good  conld  encourage  to  set  difficulties  at  defi- 
ance,  ought  not  to  remit  his  yigonr,  when  he  has  almost 
Obtained  his  recompense.  To  faint  or  loiter,  when  only 
the  last  efforts  are  required,  is  to  steer  the  ship  through 
tempests,  and  abandon  it  to  the  winds  in  sight  of  land ;  it 
is  to  break  the  ground  and  scatter  the  seed,  and  at  last  to 
neglect  the  harvest. 

The  masters  of  rhetorick  direct,  that  the  most  forcible 
arguments  be  produced  in  the  latter  part  of  an  oration, 
lest  they  should  be  effaced  or  perplexed  by  supervenient 
images.  This  precept  may  be  justly  extended  to  the  series 
of  life :  nothing  is  ended  with  honour,  which  does  not 
conclude  better  than  it  began.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  first  vigour ;  for  excellence  loses  its  effect  upon 
the  mind  by  custom,  as  light  after  a  time  ceases  to  dazzle. 
Admiration  must  be  continued  by  that  novelty  which  first 
produced  it,  and  how  much  soever  is  given,  there  must 
always  be  reason  to  imagine  that  more  remains. 

We  not  only  are  most  sensible  of  the  last  impressions, 
but  such  is  the  unwillingness  of  mankind  to  admit  tran- 
scendant  merit,  that,  though  it  be  difficult  to  obliterate  the 
reproach  of  miscarriages  by  any  subsequent  achievement, 
however  illustrious,  yet  the  reputation  raised  by  a  long 
train  of  success  may  be  finally  ruined  by  a  single  failure ; 
for  weakness  or  errour  will  be  always  remembered  by  that 
malice  and  envy  which  it  gratifies. 

For  the  prevention  of  that  disgrace,  which  lassitude  and 
negligence  may  bring  at  last  upon  the  greatest  perform- 
ances, it  is  necessary  to  proportion  carefully  our  labour  to 
our  strength.  If  the  design  comprises  many  parts,  equally 
essential,  and,  therefore,  not  to  be  separated,  the  only  time 
for  caution  is  before  we  engage ;  the  powers  of  the  mind 
must  be  then  impartially  estimated,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  not  to  complete  the  plan,  is  not  to  have 
beg^n  it;  and  that  nothing  is  done  while  any  thing  is 
omitted. 

But,  if  the  task  consists  in  the  repetition  of  single  acts. 
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It  is  required  by  Aristotle  to  the  perfection  of  a  tragedy, 
and  is  equally  necessary  to  every  other  species  of  regular 
composition,  that  it  should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end.  "  The  beginning,"  says  be,  "  is  that  ^t'hich 
hath  Dolhiiig  necessarily  previous,  but  to  which  that  which 
follows  is  naturally  consequent;  the  end,  on  the  contrary, 
is  that  which  by  nece§sity,  or,  at  least,  according  to  the  com- 
mon conrse  of  things,  succeeds  something  else,  but  which 
implies  nothing  consequent  to  ils«lf;  the  middle  is  con- 
nected on  one  side  to  something  that  naturally  goes  before, 
and  on  the  other  to  something  that  naturally  follows  it." 

Such  is  the  rule  laid  down  by  this  great  critick,  for  the 
disposition  of  the  different  parts  of  a  well-constituted  fable. 
It  must  begiu  where  it  may  be  made  intelligible  without 
introduction;  and  end  where  the  mind  is  left  in  repose, 
without  expectation  of  any  further  event.  The  interme- 
diate passages  must  join  the  last  effect  to  the  first  cause, 
by  a  regular  and  unbroken  concatenation;  nothing  must  be, 
therefore,  inserted,  which  does  not  apparently  arise  from 
something  foregoing,  and  properly  make  way  for  some- 
thing that  succeeds  it. 

This  precept  is  to  be  understood  in  its  rigoar  only  with 
respect  to  great  and  essential  events,  and  cannot  be  ex- 
tended in  the  same  force  to  minuter  circumstances  and 
arbitrary  decorations,  which  yet  are  more  happy,  as  they 
contribute  more  lo  the  main  desi^  ;  for  it  is  always  a 
proof  of  extensive  thought  and  accurate  circumspection, 
to  promote  various  purposes  by  the  same  act;  and  the  idea 
of  an  ornament  admits  use,  though  it  seems  to  exclude  ne- 
cessity. 

Whoever  purposes,  as  it  is  expressed  by  Milton,  to 
build  the  lofty  rhyme,  must  acquaint  himself  with  this  law 
of  poetical  architecture,  and  take  care  that  his  edifice  be 
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solid  as  well  as  beautiful ;  that  nothing  stand  single  or  in- 
dependent, so  as  that  it  may  be  taken  away  without  in- 
juring the  rest ;  but  that,  from  the  foundation  to  the  pinna- 
cles, one  part  rest  firm  upon  another. 

The  regular  and  consequential  distribution  is  among 
common  authors  frequently  neglected ;  but  the  failures  of 
those,  whose  example  can  have  no  influence,  may  be 
safely  overlooked,  nor  is  it  of  much  use  to  recall  obscure 
and  unguarded  names  to  memory  for  the  sake  of  sporting 
with  their  infamy.  But  if  there  is  any  writer  whose  genius 
can  embellish  impropriety,  and  whose  authority  can  make 
errour  venerable,  his  works  are  the  proper  objects  of  cri- 
tical inquisition.  To  expunge  faults  where  there  are  no 
excellencies  is  a  task  equally  useless  with  that  of  the  chy- 
mist,  who  employs  the  arts  of  separation  and  refinement 
upon  ore  in  which  no  precious  metal  is  contained  to  reward 
his  operations. 

The  tragedy  of  Samson  Agonistes  has  been  celebrated 
as  the  second  work  of  the  great  author  of  Paradise  Lost, 
and  opposed,  with  all  the  confidence  of  triumph,  to  the 
dramatick  performances  of  other  nations.  It  contains,  in- 
deed, just  sentiments,  maxims  of  wisdom,  and  oracles  of 
piety,  and  many  passages  written  with  the  ancient  spirit 
of  choral  poetry,  in  which  there  is  a  just  and  pleasing 
mixture  of  Seneca's  moral  declamation,  with  the  wild  en- 
thusiasm of  the  Greek  writers.  It  is,  therefore,  worthy  of 
examination,  whether  a  performance  thus  illuminated  with 
genius,  and  enriched  with  learning,  is  composed  according 
to  the  indispensable  laws  of  Aristotelian  criticism:  and, 
omitting,  at  present,  all  other  considerations,  whether  it 
exhibits  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end. 

The  beginning  is  undoubtedly  beautiful  and  proper, 
opening  with  a  graceful  abruptness,  and  proceeding  natu- 
rally to  a  mournful  recital  of  facts  necessary  to  be  known  : 

Samson,  A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding  hand 
To  these  dark  steps,  a  little  further  on ; 
For  yonder  bank  hath  choice  of  sun  and  shade : 
There  I  am  wont  to  sit,  when  any  chance 
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storm,  they  have  lauded  on  an  unknown  and  desolate  coud- 
try,  with  the  hope  that  their  miseries  will  be  at  some  dis- 
tant time  recounted  with  delight.  There  are  few  higher 
Ratifications,  than  that  of  reQection  on  surmounted  evils, 
when  they  are  not  incurred  nor  protracted  by  our  fault, 
and  neither  reproach  us  with  cowardice  nor  guilt. 

But  this  felicity  is  almost  always  abated  by  the  retleo- 
I  tion  that  they  with  whom  we  should  bo  most  pleased  to 
L  share  it  are  now  in  the  grave.     A  few  years  make  such 
havock  in  human  generations,  lliat  we  soon  see  ourselves 
deprived  of  those  with  whom  we  entered  the  world,  and 
whom  the  participation  of  pleasures  or  fatigues  had  en- 
deared to  our  remembrance.     The  man  of  enterprise  re- 
counts his  adventures  and  expedients,  but  is  forced,  at  the 
I  close  of  the  relation,  to  pay  a  sigh  to  the  names  of  those 
^  that  contributed  to   his   success-;  he    that  passes  bis    life 
uuong  the  gayer  part  of  mankind,  has  his  reraembraRce 
'   stored  with  remarks  and  repartees  of  wits,  whose  spnght- 
liness  and   merriment  are  now   lost  in  perpetual  silence; 
the  trader,  whose  iuduslry  has  supplied  the  want  of  in- 
[  ^rilauce,  repines  in  solitary  plenty  at  the  absence  of  com- 
Lfienions,  with  whom  be  had  planned  out  amusements  for 
(bis  latter  years;  and  the  scholar,  whose  merit,  after  a  long 
leries  of  efforts,  raises  him  from  obscurity,  looks  round  in 
■-vain  from  bis  exaltation  for  his  old  friends  or  enemies, 
^whose  applause  or  mortitication  would  heighten  his  triumph. 
Among    Martial's  requisites    to  happiness   is,   Res  uon 
irta  labore,  sed  relicta,  "  an  estate  nut  gained    by  in- 
istry,  but  left  by  inheritance."     It  is  necessary  to    the 
Bfiompletion  of  every  good,  that  it  be  timely  obtained ;  for 
Ijwhatever  comes  at  the  close  of  life  will  come  too  late  to 
Igive  much  delight;   yet  all  hitman  happiness  has  its  de- 
l>j«cls.     Of  what  we  do  not  gain  for  mirselveswe  have  only 
gs  faint  and  imperfect  fruition,  because  we  cannot  com- 
■  fiare  the  difference   between  want  and  possession,  or  at 
I  (east  can  derive  from  it  no  conviction  of  our  own  abilities, 
WT  any  increase  of  self-e.steem  ;    what    we   acquire    by 
ravery  or  science,  by  mental  or  corporeal  diligence,  comes 
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at  last  when  we  cannot  communicate,  and,  therefore,  can- 
not enjoy  it. 

Thus  every  period  of  life  is  obliged  to  borrow  its  happi- 
ness from  the  time  to  come.  In  youth  we  have  nothing 
past  to  entertain  us,  and  in  age,  we  derive  little  from  re- 
trospect but  hopeless  sorrow.  Yet  the  future  likewise 
has  its  limits,  which  the  imagination  dreads  to  approach, 
but  which  we  see  to  be  not  far  distant.  The  loss  of  our 
friends  and  companions  impresses  hourly  upon  us  the  ne- 
cessity of  our  own  departure ;  we  know  that  the  schemes 
of  man  are  quickly  at  an  end,  that  we  must  soon  lie  down 
in  the  grave  with  the  forgotten  multitudes  of  former  ages, 
and  yield  our  place  to  others,  who,  like  us,  shall  be  driven 
awhile  by  hope  or  fear  about  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and 
then  like  us  be  lost  in  the  shades  of  death. 

Beyond  this  termination  of  our  material  existence,  we 
are  therefore  obliged  to  extend  our  hopes;  and  almost 
every  man  indulges  his  imagination  with  something,  which 
is  not  to  happen  till  he  has  changed  his  manner  of  being : 
some  amuse  themselves  with  entails  and  settlements,  pro- 
vide for  the  perpetuation  of  families  and  honours,  or  con- 
trive to  obviate  the  dissipation  of  the  fortunes,  which  it  has 
been  their  business  to  accumulate  ;  others,  more  refined  or 
exalted,  congratulate  their  own  hearts  upon  the  future  ex- 
tent of  their  reputation,  the  reverence  of  distant  nations, 
and  the  gratitude  of  unprejudiced  posterity. 

They  whose  souls  are  so  chained  down  to  coffers  and 
tenements,  that  they  cannot  conceive  a  state  in  which 
they  shall  look  upon  them  with  less  solicitude,  are  seldom 
attentive  or  flexible  to  arguments ;  but  the  votaries  of  fame 
are  capable  of  reflection,  and  therefore  may  be  called  to 
reconsider  the  probability  of  their  expectations. 

Whether  to  be  remembered  in  remote  times  be  worthy 
of  a  wise  man*s  wish,  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  de- 
cided ;  and,  indeed,  to  be  long  remembered,  can  happen 
to  so  small  a  number,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  has  very 
little  interest  in  the  question.  There  is  never  room  in  the 
world  for  more  than  a  certain  quantity  or  measure  of  re- 
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sleep  by  the  side  of  an  athanor,  to  watch  the  moment  of  ' 
projection ;  I  have  made  the  first  experiment  in  nineteen 
diving  engines  of  new  construction;  I  have  fallen  eleven 
times  speecbtess  under  the  shock  of  electricity ;  I  have 
twice  dislocated  my  limbs,  and  once  fractured  my  skull, 
essaying  to  fly';  and    four  times  endangered  my  life  by  I 
submitting  to  the  transfusion  of  blood. 

In  the  first  period  of  my  studies,  1  exerted  the  powers  | 
of  my  body  more  tbau  those  of  my  mind,  and  was  not  I 
without  bopes  that  fame  might  be  purchased  bv  a  feir  I 
broken  bones  without  the  toil  of  thinking;  but  having  beea  J 
shattered  by  some  violent  experiments,  and  constrained  lo  I 
confine  myself  to  my  books,  I  passed  six- and- thirty  years  j 
in  searching  the  treasures  of  ancient  wisdom,  but  am  at  J 
last  amply  recompensed  for  all  my  perseverance. 

The  curiosity  of  the  present  race  of  philosophers,  having  I 
been  long  exercised  upon  electricity,  has  been  lately  trans*  1 
ferred  to  magnetism;  the  c|iialities  of  the  loadstone  have  1 
been  investigated,  if  not  with  much  advantage,  yet  with  i 
great  applause ;  and  as  the  highest  prAise  of  art  is  to  ii 
tale  nature,  I  hope  no  man  will  think  the  makers  of  artifi- 
cial magnets  celebrated  or  reverenced  above  their  deserta.   J 

I  have,  for  some  time,  employed  myself  in  the  same  preo-  I 
tice,  hut  with  deeper  knowledge  and  more  extensive  vie 
While  my  contemporaries  were  touching  needles  and  r 
ing  weights,  or  busying  themselves  with  inclination  and 
variation,  I  have  been  examining  those  qualities  of  magnet- 
ism which  may  be  applied  to  the  accommodation  and  hap- 
piness of  common  life.  I  have  left  to  inferior  understand- 
ings the  care  of  conducting  the  sailor  through  the  hazards 
of  the  ocean,  and  reserved  to  myself  the  more  difiicult  and 
.illustrious  province  of  preserving  the  connubial  compact 
from  violation,  and  setting  mankind  free  for  ever  from  the 
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